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Abt.  L  Cottection  des  Ckroniques  Nationales  Fran^aises  icrtles  en 
JLangue  Vulgaire  du  treizieme  au  seizieme  siecle  ;  avec  notes  et  iclair^ 
cissements.    Par  J.  A.  Buchon.    Tomes  1  to  9*     Paris.    1824. 

npHE  French  kings  of  the  thirteenth  race  have  been  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  conquests,  from  Hugh  Capet  who  re- 
commenced the  edifice  of  the  monarchy,  down  to  Louis  14th 
who  completed  it.  Though  confined  within  very  narrow  Umits, 
both  in  point  of  territory  and  of  power,  this  race  succeeded  by 
slow  degrees  .in  acquiring  the  whole  of  France  and  in  gaining 
absolute  rule,  in  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  Under  Hugh 
Capet  it  obtained  the  crown  by  conquest ;  under  Louis  le  Gros  it 
obtained  by  the  same  means  the  estates  of  the  smaller  barons 
who  surrounded  Paris,  and  whose  castles  formed  the  bounds  of  a 
royal  authority  which  was  almost  ludicrous  from  its  limits ; 
under  PhiUp  Augustus,  the  same  race  conquered  Normandy, 
Poitou,  Tourraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Auvergne  ;  under  Saint 
Louis,  Languedoc ;  under  Philip  le  Bel,  Champagne ;  under 
Philip  of  Vdois,  Dauphin^ ;  under  Charles  7th,  Normandy,  which 
bad  been  lost,  and  Guyenne,  which  had  not  yet  been  occupied ; 
under  Louis  11th,  Provence  and  Burgundv;  and  under  Charles 
8th,  Brittany.  The  monarchy  had  then  for  its  limits  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  two  seas.  As  the  family  of  Capet  had  been 
conquerors  in  their  own  country,  so  they  were  beyond  it ;  and 
they  made  two  grand  attempts  at  external  invasion  :  the  one  in 
Italy  under  Charles  8th,  Louis  12th,  and  Francis  1st,  and  the 
other  in  the  countries  towards  the  Rhine,  under  Louis  14th. 
But  the  French  monarchy,  which  had  been  formed  by  force  of 
arms,  found  other  monarchies  which  had  risen  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  the  race  of  the  Capet  kings,  eager  as  they  were  for 
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conquest  and  territory,  found  other  kings  who,  like  them,  existed 
by  combats  and  victories.  The  career  of  Francis  1st  was 
arrested  by  Charles  5th  and  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  that  of  Louis 
14th  by  prince  Eugene,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet.  The  latter  monarch,  after  fightmg  sixty  years  of 
his  life  against  Europe,  definitively  settled  the  boundaries  of 
his  ]realms,  which  he  nad  increased  by  a  part  of  Flanders,  Lor- 
raine and  Franche  Comt^. 

The  dynasty  of  Capet  had  succeeded  in  gaining  by  its  victories 
at  once  power  and  territory.  It  had  successively  d,estroyed  two 
sorts  of  governments  which  though  different  were  free.  Before 
the  existence  of  political  and  territorial  centralization,  there 
were  fiefs  which  were  governed  as  sovereignties,  and  munici- 
palities which  were  administered  as  republics.  These  the  kings 
disorganized.  As  often  as  a  feudal  lord  was  stripped  of  his 
•overeimity  or  a  city  lost  its  independence,  there  succeeded  a 
general  sovereignty  of  the  various  orders  of  the  nation  in  the 
states :  this  was  merely  another  form  of  independence  ;  and  by 
the  effect  of  centralization,  the  rights,  which  had  been  local  by 
being  isolated,  became  political.  But  public  liberties  had  the 
same  fate  as  the  abolished  sovereignties.  Charles  6th  had  de- 
stroyed the  republican  municipalities,  Louis  11th  (he  feudal 
principalities,  and  Louis  13th  abohshed  the  States-general.  At 
the  period  of  Louis  14th's  accession  to  the  throne,  there  wa*  but 
one  power  in  France — absolute  monarchy  ;  as  there  was  but  one 
possessor  of  territory — the  king ;  for  the  same  violent  means 
which  serve  to  gain  victories,  are  equally  useful  in  establishing 
despotism.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  very  powerful 
prince,  royalty  having  nothing  further  to  gain  by  conquests,  sunk 
into  repose ;  the  belligerent  class  of  th^e  nobility,  having  no 
longer  to  fight,  became  weakened ;  and  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  manners,  opinions,  and  interests  of  France,  which 
quitted  a  state  of  military  existence  for  the  more  quiet  character 
of  a  civil  government. 

However,  as  its  military  exii»tence  had  lasted  till  that  period, 
it  ia  curious  to  follow  its  history  and  to  trace  its  usages.  Every 
order  of  society  must  have  some  regulations  in  order  to  exist ; 
^d  even  that  kind  of  society  which  moves  on  through  disorder, 
and  lives  by  the  destruction  of  others,  must  be  governed  by 
certain  morals  and  laws  of  its  own.  The  feudal  society  of  the 
middle  age  took  its  morals  and  its  laws  from  its  situation,  that 
H  to  say,  from  a  state  of  continual  warfare.  As  war  was  con- 
stantly carried  on  from  man  to  man,  from  sovereign  to  subject, 
from  manor  to  city,  apd  from  city  to  castle,  all  education  was 
reiolved  into  a  long  militfuy  apprentioe»bip  i  vestments  gave 
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place  to  ftniKmr ;  houses  became  fortresses ;  and  the  whole  Kfii 
of  man  a  state  of  combat.  All  the  usages  and  sentiments  o{ 
men  adapted  themselves  to  this  singular  situation  of  things. 
War«  which  till  then  had  been  carried  on  without  mercy»  became 
milder  in  its  mood  by  becoming  more  regular  in  its  system  ^  it 
had  its  laws  which  fixed  the  rights  of  service  and  of  resistance  ; 
its  heralds  of  arms  who  declared  hostilities ;  its  maxims  of  honour 
for  captives  :  its  courtesies  belonging  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
its  ransoms  ^  in  one  word,  it  elevated  itself  into  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion^ and  became  chivalry.  Even  the  state  of  peace  felt  the 
change;  there  were  no  longer  any  other  shows  but  tournaments; 
love  filled  up  the  intervals  of  arms  ;  it  was  only  by  his  deeds 
that  a  gentleman  could  cain  the  jgolden  spurs  of  knighthood^ 
and  by  his  prowess  as  a  knight,  that  he  could  win  the  neart  of 
his  la^y.  The  poetical  character  which  war  assumed  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  it  preserved  up  to 
the  time  of  Francis  1st,  was  lost  in  becoming  religious;  it 
then  adopted  a  character  derived  fit>m  passions  too  deep  and  in- 
exorable, and  fix)m  interests  too  positive,  to  admit  of  the  struggles 
of  war  being  turned  into  a  splendid  amusement ;  or  to  produce 
anything  but  sectarian  troops,  and  mechanical  armies.  The 
poetical  character  of  war  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Froissart,  who  is  eminently  the  historian  of  feudal  chivalry ;  and 
who  has  revived  a  vast  and  brilliant  picture  of  the  events  and 
the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

That  warlike  and  picturesque  epoch  could  never  have  found 
to  represent  it,  a  man  of  a  more  splendid  imagination,  a  more 
lively  and  natural  historian,  a  chronicler  of  a  more  passionate 
taste  for  the  high  feats  of  arms  he  is  describing,  than  Froissart. 
Bom  with  a  restless  and  unquiet  disposition,  and  an  insatiable 
curiosity,  he  wandered  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  was 
then  known,  not  to  seek,  but  to  collect  adventures.  Secretary 
to  the  queen  of  England  Philippa  of  Haynault,  and  canon  of 
Chimay,  he  was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  all  the  sovereigns, 
great  barons,  and  knights  of  the  period  m  which  he  lived,  and 
was  somewhat  fonder  of  the  pleasures,  the  hypocras  and  the 
spices  of  royal  palaces,  than  the  monotonous  life  of  a  church- 
man. He  went  from  one  court  to  another,  mounted  on  his 
stately  horse,  carrying  his  wallet  behind  him,  and  followed  by 
his  greyhound,  to  collect  and  record  his  histories  on  the  spot. 

*  Or  considerez,*  as  he  himself  says  of  his  work,  '  entre  vous  qui  le 
lisez  et  avez  leu  et  orrez  lire,  comment  je  puis  avoir  sceu,  ne  rassembl^, 
tant  de  faiz  desquels  je  traietc  et  propose  et  tant  dc  parties ;  et  pour  vous 
informer  de  la  v6rite,  je  commenc^  jeune  de  Tage  de  vingt  ans,  et  je  suis 
ftau  M  mondt  $W9^  1m  fitU  at  sdvtnnes;  et  li  ay  toujours  prii  gnma'pl»i« 
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sance  plus  qu'a  autre  chose.  £t  si  Dieu  m'a  donne  tant  de  grace  que  j'ay 
^st^  bien  de  toutes  parties^  et  des  hostels  des  rois  et  par  especial  du  roi 
Edouard  et  de  la  noble  reyne  sa  femme^  Madame  Philippe  de  Hayoaut^ 
feine  d*Angletcrre^  dame  d'lrlande  et  d'Acquitaine^  k  la  qu'elle,  en  ma 
Jeunesse  je  fu  clerc  et  la  desservoie  de  beaux  dictiez  et  traittez  amoureux^ 
et  pour  I'amour  du  service  de  la  noble  et  vaillant  dame  k  qui  j'estoie, 
fous  autres  grands  seigneurs^  ducs^  comtes^  barons  et  chevaliers  de 
quelconques  nations  qu'ils  fussent^  m'aimoient^  me  vevient  (voyaient) 
Tolontiers  et  me  fesaient  grand  proufit.  Ainsi  au  titre  de  la  noble 
dame  et  a  ses  coustages  et  aux  coustages  de  hautx  seigneurs^  en  mon  temS^ 
je  cherche  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  Chrestietite  qui  a  cherche  faiz^  et 
partout  ou  je  venois  je  fesois  enqueste  aux  anciens  chevaliers  et  ecuyers 
qui  avoient  ete  en  faiz  d'armes  et  qui  proprement  en  savoient  parler^  et 
aussi  a  anciens  h^raux  de  credence  pour  verifier  toutes  les  mati^res; 
ainsi  ai-je  rassembles  la  noble  et  haute  histoire/ 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Froissart  composed  his 
Chronicles :  it  was  then  the  only  possible,  and  the  only  good 
method.  The  facts  of  history  were  scattered  throughout  all 
countries^  and  in  the  memories  of  various  men  :  those  who  were 
the  actors  in  mreat  events  were  unable  to  describe  them  in 
writing,  and  those  who  could  record  them  were  not  qualified  to 
take  a  part  in  them.  Thus  many  periods  of  the  French  monarchy 
are  without  historians,  and  the  recollection  of  the  events  which 
filled  up  the  time  have  perished  almost  wholly  and  irrevocably. 
The  fourteenth  century  was  more  fortunate.  A  travelling  secre- 
tary, who  successively  and  at  various  times  visited  England, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Languedoc  and  B6arn, 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  who  journeyed  over  the  entire  theatre  of 
the  events  of  Europe,  and  personally  conversed  with  all  the 
celebrated  knights  of  the  penod,  has  recorded  the  whole  history 
of  his  time-.  The  wars  of  Edward  3rd,  and  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  the  insurrections  of  the  Flemish  towns  against  their 
sovereign  count,  the  long  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
the  wars  of  Castille  and  Portugal,  those  of  the  king  of  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  and  finally  the  intestine  feuds  of  cities, 
barons,  and  kings,  are  found  collected  and  represented  in  his 
work,  which  is  at  once  a'record  and  a  picture  of  his  age. 

As  has  been  seen,  Europe  was  then  occupied  with  its  own 
affairs.  The  crusades  were  at  an  end.  The  nead  of  the  great- 
est Christian  monarchy  was  much  less  powerful  since  he  had 
attacked  other  kings  and  quitted  Italy.  He  could  no  longer 
raise  up  the  population  of  the  west  against  the  Musulman,  and 
he  had  almost  overturned  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  himself  by  in- 
si^ring  the  nomination  of  two  popes  ;  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  two  papal  seats  of  Rome  and  Avignon.  Italy,  which  had 
always  been  the  victim  of  its  owu  interoaLdiviaions^  and  menacedL 
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by  foreign  invasion,  continued  the  war  between  Quelf  and  Ghibel- 
Bne ;  the  emperors  were  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon  were  struggling 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  Moors.  Tiie  principal  centre 
01  European  existence  was  France ;  it  was  there  where  the 
most  senous  interests  of  the  continent  were  agitated  ;  there  it 
was  that  the  vassals,  the  burgesses,  the  monarchs  of  France, 
and  of  England  met  each  other,  and  were  to  meet  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  come.  There  it  was  that  the  grand  question  was 
to  be  decided,  which  party  should  triumph,  the  aristocracy,  the 
commons,  or  the  monarchy  ;  and  which  race  was  to  possess  the 
crown,  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  or  of  Valois  ?  These  long 
and  earnest  disputes  had  produced  a  system  of  equilibrium  iq, 
point  of  stren^h,  which  was  almost  as  well  balanced  as  that  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Edward  3rd  pretended  to  claim, 
as  the  grandson  of  Philip  le  Bel,  by  the  female  side,  the  crown 
of  France,  which  had  devolved  upon  Philip  6th  (sumamed  of 
Valois),  as  the  nearest  heir  male,  though  but  the  nephew  of 
Philip  le  Bel.     Besides  this  cause  of  deep-rooted  enmity,  he 

Eossessed  the  Duchy  of  Guyenne,  and  in  quality  of  feudal  lord 
e  had  put  himself  at  the  nead  of  the  feudal  and  democratic 
interests,  upon  which  the  crown  was  perpetually  intrenching, 
in  opposition  to  the  monarchical.  He  had  for  allies  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  count  of  Haynault,  the  count  of  Harcourt,  the 
dukes  of  Burgimdy  and  Brittany — in  other  words,  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  sought  to  be  independent — the  towns  of  Flanders, 
which  he  excited  to  rebellion  against  their  count,  and  the 
French  municipalities,  whose  republican  sentiments  he  en- 
couraged. The  king  of  France,  on  his  side,  had  for  allies  the 
Scotch,  the  counts  of  Foix,  of  Armagnac,  of  Alen§on,  and  of 
Flanders ;  in  other  words,  the  neighbours  and  the  enemies  of 
the  English  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Thus  the 
defeat  of  Poitiers  was  seen  to  produce  an  insurrection  of  the 
nobles,  headed  by  the  kini^  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  towns  which 
regarded  as  their  chief  Etienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  6th  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Charles  6th,  the  royal  authority  had  re- 
gamed  afl  its  force,  the  great  barons  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  the  towns  once  more  became  dependant.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon took  place  after  the  battle  of  Azincourt.  The  mass 
which  formed  trie  Burgundy  or  feudal  party  rose  in  arms,  and 
the  cities  of  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  &c.  declared  in  favour  of 
the  English,  in  order  to  recover  those  franchises  of  which  Charles 
6th  had  deprived  them.  But  the  monarchy  was  again  victorious 
imder  Charles  7th  and  Lewis  1  Ith^  ^precisely  as  it  had  been 


in  the  preceding  period  under  Charles  5th,  with  thU  diffiune^M/ 
that  on  this  occasion  the  political  subjection  of  the  cominoiMi 
and  the  fall  of  the  sovereign  aristocracy  were  consummated. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  all  this,  in  order  to  comprehen4 
the  feuds  of  the  fourteenth  century,  recorded  by  Froiss^.  As 
ipight  be  expected,  the  chronicler  relates  the  events  without  any 
leference  to  remote  causes,  to  political  situation,  or  to  general 
results.  His  history  bemns  in  1326,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  3rd,  and  the  ascension  of  Philip  iof 
Yalois  to  Uie  throne,  and  extends  to  the  year  1400.  He  did  not 
c^ompose  it  at  once,  but  chiefly  narrated  the  events  of  his  time  a§ 
they  occurred.  Accordingly,  his  Chronicle  is  suspended  three 
or  rour  tipies  for  want  of  materials,  and  until  there  are  facts 
iufficient  to  fill  a  n^w  book.  This  method  ha^  exposed  Frois^^rt 
to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  frequently  repeating  himself. 
He  is  never  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  latest  events  of 
the  period  of  which  he  is  at  the  ipoment  engaged  in  relating  th» 
lustory,  because  they  are  too  recent  to  allow  of  his  knowing 
them  well  in  all  their  details,  and  he  is  thus  compelled  to  return 
to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  succeeding.  His 
inquiries  with  regard  to  them  in  the  mean  time  have  multiplied, 
his  opinion  on  them  is  definitively  formed,  and  he  retraces  the 
same  events,  but  vrith  a  firmer  hand,  and  in  a  more  complete 
manner.  Thus  the  reader  often  finds  in  Froissart  a  double 
history  of  the  same  period. 

This  defect  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  manner  of 
writing  in  his  days  a  chronicle  long  aiid  complicated* 
There  are  others  arising  out  of  the  painnil  research  for  facts, 
belonging  to  his  situation,  and  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of 
his  time.  He  is  sometimes  inaccurate,  but  it  is  astonishing 
that,  in  collecting  such  a  vast  number  of  traditions,  and  in  re- 
lating them  only  from  the  narration  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
shouid  have  been  so  well-informed  about  events,  and  should 
have  painted  them  with  such  truth  of  detail.  He  has  been 
reproached  with  being  too  much  the  partisan  of  the  English. 
But  Froissart,  though  belonging  to  the  coimtry  of  Haynault,  a 
country  allied  to  England,  though  secretary  to  the  wife  of 
Edward  3rd,  and  though  in  the  pay  of  the  count  of  Namur,  at 
baron  of  the  English  party,  wrote  his  history  without  prejur 
dice  in  favour  of  any  one.  If  he  is  sometimes  wrong,  it  isf 
through  errors  to  which  all  are  subject,  and  never  through  par- 
tiality. The  writers  of  the  monarchical  aera  have  confounded 
his  relations  as  a  man  and  a  subject,  which  were  not  only 
allowable,  but  obligatory,  with  his  opinions  as  an  historian^  which 
were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  impartial.  An  act  of  injustice  geners^y 
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oOBimMed  by  FMIoh  writort  iinM  tli#  rei|^  ^f  Lmis  144b,  u4 
dftuted  by  tmr  ignorance  of  remote  times*  may  be  found  in  tM 
jsatuier  in  which  they  have  treated  the  independent  usages  or 
the  feudal  monarchy.  Reeistance,  which  waa  a  duty»  has  been 
staled  rebellion,  aiKl  the  aignorial  aoTereignty*  which  had  the 
same  origin  and  the  same  weight  aa  the  royal  aoTereignty«  hae 
been  caUed  anarchy.  It  ia  omy  in  the  serenteenth  century  thai 
this  error  haa  preTailed.  In  the  time  of  Henry  8id  the  oM 
jariapmdence  ot  the  insurrection,  consecrated  by  thM  provkum^ 
rf  St.  Lonkhinuelf,  was  still  maintained.  We  shall  only  cite 
one  example  of  this : — the  marshal  de  Montmorenci  had  taksa 
wp  arms  against  the  king  in  his  gOTernment  of  LangUedoe* 
Trie  greater  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  attached  td 
him,  followed  his  example,  but  some,  more  faithful  to  tht 
sovereign  than  to  him,  quitted  his  party^  to  ranse  themselves  oa 
the  side  of  Henry  3rd.  '*  Quand  ils  vinreat  a  la  cour/'  says 
9rant6me, ''  erse  pr^sentent  au  roi,  lui  donnant  it  entendre  <}ue 
comma  sea  tr^s  humblss  subjects  et  serviteurs,  ils  s'6toient 
d^partis  d'avec  leur  maitre  et  quitt^  ses  factions,  reu  qu'il  se 
bandoit  contre  sa  majesty,  le  roi  les  recent  certes  avec  un  bon 
visage.  Mais  je  scay  bien  ce  que  je  lui  eu  vis  dire  par  apr^s  et 
9e  mocquer  d'eux  k  part  et  les  tenir  pour  ingrats  et  de  pen  de 
emur,  et  non  lui  seuiement  mais  toute  la  cour  les  blasma  et  lee 
aoonstra  au  doigt  pour  avoir  ainsi  abandonner  leur  maitre  eft 
son  bon  besoing,  sous  cette  I6g^re  couleur  qu'  ils  ne  vouloient 

point  avoir  le  renom  de  revolt^s  contre  leur  roi .j'^stois 

de  la  partie  moi-m^me  pour  leur  donner  des  fess^es  et  lee 
appeliomi :  Iti  comeiencieux  d'eau  douce,  le$  divots  et  religiemt 
ftalikteM,  et  lei  btms  $ecoHreurs  de  leurs  nudtrei  et  bierifniteurs  en 
leurs  necessitesJ' 

A  charge  against  Froissart,  which  is  better  founded  than  that 
te  which  we  have  alluded,  is  that  of  having  written  only  the 
history  of  the  nobles.  But  even  in  this  respect  Froissart  was 
under  the  influence  of  his  time.  A  member  of  the  commons  by 
birth,  of  the  church  by  his  profession,  but  a  gentleman  by 
bis  tastes  and  habits,  his  preferences  were  all  on  the  side 
of  castles,  of  courts,  of  the  feasts  and  the  high  deeds  which 
filed  up  the  life  of  the  nobles  of  bis  time.  As  it  was  only  to 
these  men  that  any  importance  was  given,  history,  of  coursei 
commemorated  their  deeds  only.  Froissart  never  speaks  of  the 
burgesses  and  the  peasants  of  his  day,  but  as  they  are  con* 
Qected  with  the  feudal  aristocracy.  It  he  narrates  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Flemish  towns,  it  is  because  it  was  directed  against 
the  sovereign  count  of  the  country  and  his  knights,  and  because 
it  was  quelled  by  the  king  of  F^MCe.     If  his  attention  is  for  a 
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moment  attracted  by  the  famous  States  of  1356,  it  is  because 
they  were  adverse  to  the  dauphin^  and  favourable  to  the  king.  of> 
T'^avarre.  If  he  mentions  without  detailing  it  the  war  of  the 
Jacquerie^  it  is  because  it  was  a  war  of  peasants  a^nst  gentle- 
men. Unless  it  were  owing  to  the  interest  which  nis  great  lords 
have  in  the  events  brought  about  by  the  common  people,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  alluded  to  them.  His  book  is 
a  book  of  Chivalry,  and  he  would  have  refused  to  admit  the 
people  to  figure  in  it,  because  that  would  have  been,  in  his  eyes» 
to  make  history  vulgar.  The  dialogue-form  of  his  narrative,  the 
profusion  of  unimportant  deeds  of  arms  which  are  there  re- 
corded, the  almost  exclusive  honour  given  to  contemporarjf 
feats  of  bravery,  and  the  constant  inculcation  of  them  as  lessons^ 
all  this  seems  to  prove  that  he  regarded  his  Chronicle  as  a 
catechism  for  the  use  of  the  nobility. 

*  Afin,'  says  he,  '  que  honorables  emprises  et  nobles  aventures  et  fails 
d'armes^  leftquelles  sont  avenues  par  les  guerres  de  France  et  d'Angle- 
terre,  soient  notablement  registrees  et  mises  en  m^moire  peip6tudle, 
parquoi  les  preux  aient  exemple  d*eux  encourager  en  bien  faissant,  je 
veux  traiter  et  recorder  histoire  et  matiere  de  grand'  louange.' 

In  order  to  give  An  exact  notion  of  Froissart  and  his  manner, 
we  shall  here  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  one  of  the  most  striking 
circumstances  of  the  time — the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  its  con-* 
sequences.  We  shall  see  with  what  picturesque  detail,  what 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  grandeur  of  design,  and  dramatic  effect, 
Froissart  recounts  the  events  of  that  disastrous  day ;  and  how 
meagre  and  insignificant  is  his  narrative  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  towns  by  the  States  of  1356,  and  the  revolt  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Jacquerie,  which  were  the  political  consequences 
of  it. 

This  occurred  in  1356,  about  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Cr6cy.  The  English  and  French  were  once  more  opposed  to 
each  other.  Philip  of  Valois  was  dead,  and  king  John  had 
succeeded  him.  Edward  3rd  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  two 
most  terrible  and  victorious  antagonists  of  his  father,  were  also  his. 
He  was  fiery,  impetuous,  and  full  of  courage,  but  more  capable 
of  bold  deeds  in  arms  than  vigorous  combinations,  whether  in 
matters  of  war  or  in  state  affairs.  His  policy  was  rude*  and 
violent,  he  had  beheaded  the  grand  constable  de  Guines  without 
trial  on  a  simple  suspicion  on  his  return  from  England,  where 
he  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  he 
had  seized,  even  at  the  table  of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  thrown  into  prison  Charles,  sumamed  Le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  independent  party  of 
the  nobles^  at  the  same  time  saying  to  him  ''  Or  sus  traitre,  tu 
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»Vs  pas  digfude  seoir  d  la  table  de  mm  fib.  Par  I  'ame  de  num  pire, 
je  ne  perue  iamais  i  boire  ni  d  manger  tant  comme  tu  vtves/* 
He  adranced  by  forced  marches  against  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  English^  who  were  returning  into  Guyenne^  after  having 
ravaged  Berry  and  Tourraine.  He  had  crossed  the  Loire  in 
several  places,  and  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Black  Prince^  whom  he  encountered  on  the  18th  September^ 
1356,  on  the  plams  of  Maupertuis  and  Beaumont^  two  leagues 
from  Poitiers. 

,  The  English  army  consisted  only  of  8^000  men,  of  which 
2,000  were  kniehts  or  squires,  4,000  archers,  and  2,000  foot 
soldiers  called  brigands.  The  French  army  commanded  by 
the  king  and  his  four  sons,  numbered  in  its  ranks  26  dukes 
oir  counts,  140  banners  or  pennons,  and  4,800  men  divided  into 
three  bodies  :  *'  Dont  tous,*'  says  Froissart,  "  etoient  pcuses  et 
montres  pour  hommes  d^armes.  6t  pouvez  bien  croire/'  he  adds, 
"  que  Id  etoit  toute  lajleur  de  France  de  chevaliers  et  d^ecuyers.'' 

After  describing  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  their  confusion,  the 
orders  given,  received  and  executed,  after  presenting  to  us  the 
first  arrangement  of  the  battle  and  telling  us  the  names  and  the 
positions  of  the  leaders,  Froissart  groups  them  all  about  king 
John,  with  an  art'  which  is  quite  admirable,  or  rather  with  a 
truth  and  nature  far  preferable  to  the  most  learned  combinations. 
King  John  had  sent  the  sires  Eustache  de  Ribeumont,  Jean  de 
Landas,  Guichard  de  Beaujeu,  and  Guichard  d' Angle  to  recon- 
noitre the  army  of  the  enemy. 

/  nies  attendoit,'  says  he  ^  sur les  champs,  monte  sur un  grand  tJanc 
obuxsier  et  regardoit  de  fois  a  autre  ses  gens  et  louoit  Dieu  de  ce  qu'il  en 
v^t  (voyoit^  si  grand'  foison  et  disoit  tout  en  haut :— '<  Entre-vous  quant 
vous  ^tes  k  Paris,  k  Chartres,  a  Rouen  ou  a  Orleans,  vous  menacez  les 
Anglois  et  vous  souhaitez  le  bassinet  en  la  t^te  devant  eux ;  or  j  ^tes  vous, 
je  vous  les  montre ;  si  leur  veuilliez  montrer  vos  mautalens  (m^contente- 
ments)  et  contrevenger  les  ennuis  et  les  d^ts  qu'ils  vous  ont  faits ;  car 
sans  faute  nous  les  combattrons"— -Et  cilx  (ceux-ci)  qui  I'avoient  enteudu 
repondoient :  ^'  Dieu  y  ait  part,  tout  ce  verrons  nous  volontiers." 

'  £n  ces  paroles  que  le  roi  de  France  disoit  et  montroit  a  ses  gens  pour 
eux  encourager,  vinrent  les  quatre  chevaliers  dessus  nomm6s  et  fendirent 
la  presse  et  s'arreterent  devant  le  roi.  L^  Etoient  le  connetable  de 
France  et  les  deux  marechaux,  et  grand'  foison  de  bonne  chevalerie  tons 
venus  et  air^tes  pour  savoir  comment  on  se  combattroit.  Le  roi  demanda 
aux  dessus  dits  tout  haut :— ^'  Seigneurs  quelles  nouvelles  ?"-—''  Sire, 
bonnes,  si  aurez,  s'il  plait  k  Dieu,  une  bonne  joum^e  sur  vos  ennemis.'' 
— ."  Telle  I'esp^rons  nous  a  avoir,  par  la  grdce  de  Dieu,"  repondit  le  roi. 
"  Or  nous  dites  la  maniere  de  leur  convenant  (disposition)  et  conunent  nous, 
lespourrons  combattre."  A  done,  r%)ondit  messire  Eustadie  de  Ribeumont, 
pour  tous  et  comme  je  fusinfonne,  car  ils  lui  en  avait  pri^  et  charge,  et 
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dit  ainri :  ^  8iie,  nouf  avons  vu  et  connd^r^  lef  Angloia ;  il  penvcnft 
toe  par  estimation  deux  mille  hommei  d'annes,  quatrc  mille  arehen 
et  quinie  cents  brigands"— '^Et  comment  gissent-ils,"  dit  la  roi? — **  Sire/' 
rraondit  messire  Eustaclie^  '^ils  sent  en  tres  fort  lieu,  et  ne  pouvoBS 
▼ou:  ni  imaginer  qu*ils  aient  que  uue  bataille ;  mais  trop  bellement  et 
trop  sagement  I'ont  ils  ordonnee  et  ont  pris  le  long  d'un  chemin  fortifi6 
malement  de  hales  et  de  buissons,  ont  v^tue  cette  haie  d'une  part  et 
d'autre  de  leurs  archers,  tellement  qu'on  ne  peut  entrer  ni  chevaucher 
en  leur  chemin  fors  que  parmi  eux.  Si  convient-il  aller  cette  voie  li 
on  les  veut  combattrc.  £n  cette  haie  n*a  que  une  seule  entr^  et  issue 
•li  espoir  (peut-^tre)  quatre  hommes  d'armes,  ainsi  que  au  chemin, 
pourroient  chevaucher  de  front.  Au  coron  (coin)  d'  icelle  haie  entre 
▼ignes  et  espinettes  ou  on  ne  peut  aller  ni  chevaucher  sent  leura  gens 
d'armes,  tons  k  pied ;  et  ont  mis  les  gens  d'armes  tout  devant  eux  leun 
archers  en  maniere  d'une  herse :  dont  c'est  trop  sagement  ouvr6,  ce  nous 
semble;  car  qui  voudra  ou  pourra  venir  par  fait  d'armes  jusques  a 
eux,  il  n'y  entrera  nuUement,  fors  que  parmi  ces  archers  qui  ne  seront 
mie  lasers  a  deconfire." 

'  Aaonc  parla  le  roi  et  dit : — ''  Messire  Eustache  et  comment  j  cen- 
seillex-Tous  k  aller  ?" — Done  repondit  le  chevalier  et  dit :  "  Sire,  tout  a 
pied,  except^  trois  cents  armures  de  fer  des  vdtres^  tous  les  plus  apparti 
•thardis,  durs  et  forts  et  entreprenants  de  votre  ost  (armee)  et  bien 
months  sur  fieur  de  coursiers  pour  derompre,  et  ouvrir  ces  archers ;  et 
puis  vos  batailles  et  gens  d'armes  vitement  suivre  tous  a  pied,  et  venir 
sur  oes  gens  d'armes,  main  a  main,  et  eux  combattre  de  grand'  volont^ 
C'est  tout  le  conseil  que  de  mon  avis  je  puis  donner  ni  imaginer  ;  et  qui 
mieux  y  scet  (sait),  si  le  die."  Ce  conseil  et  avis  plut  grandement  au 
roi  de  France,  et  dit  que  ainsi  seroit-il  fait.' — Vol.  iu.  pp.  183-4-5-6. 

The  preparations  for  battle  were  immediately  given  accordingly. 
The  army  was  divided  into  several  bodies ;  oOO  knights  chosen 
bv  the  two  marshals  of  France,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and 
placed  thetiiseives  at  the  head  of  the  division  which  was  to  make 
aiA  attack,  in  order  to  break  the  redoubtable  palissade  of  the 
Eiij^^liMh  archer*.  The  rest  of  the  gendarmerie  converted  them- 
i^ivf.n  ill  Ml  foot  Mohliera  and  stood  in  excellent  order,  having 
iakf.u  titf  their  H|iurri  and  aliortened  their  lances,  in  order  to  accom- 
ihfi^UtU'.  iUhUi  Ut  iUti  uMi  of  men  who  were  to  fight  on  foot.  King 
ihhh  iiuifunijhtl  this  mifcty  of  his  sons  in  the  battle  to  knights 
l^hfmh  tifMt.ry  WHM  iin(|Uf!Mtione(l.  He  took  under  his  own  care 
P^iilio  lh*i  yfMintrf'Mt  of  llinn,  who  gained  by  his  behaviour  in 
rtl^f  hftMl/',  Mi^  iith»  hf  /r  /lardi,  and  confided  "  the  Oriflamme, 
(th<ii  a«k-wl  lrtir»fi^f  hf  Vnuu'4\  Ut  Messire  GeofTroy  de  Chargny, 
ifiA  ft^mi  fi^rrKnimtitu  And  vkiliunt  uniong  ail/' 

Tll#f  WWNf  ^irtlMlw^i^  t<*  rush  Ui  rtio  onMst,  iind  attempt  the  escalade  of 
llll(ltll|^M^MIIW,  WhHi  *  tint  l«i  f4if<llfi»il  ViilJuriint  do  Picrregord  (Valley- 
A^MikMfA)  H^Httif  M  fwffiinf  dMrnni  le  roi,  et  s'etoit  parti  moult 
MMl/  M  l^lfiMhiri  ({^ihtfi  lo  nA  moult  has  en  cause  d'humilit^ 
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ab8teniretftffi:^ner(m()derer)un petit  tMit^ii4l  cut paxl^^liiL  Lsnilft 
Fxuifiie^  f^kUxiX  asse^  descendant  k  toutei  voies  de  nifOD,  lui  •ceorda  at  dit 
--*''  Vcdpotiers;  ^ue  vous  plaitril  d  direp"— ^'  Tr^  cher  sire/'  dit  It  eaidimJ 
*^  vous  ave^  ei  toute  la  flour  de  la  chevalerie  de  votce  royaiuoe  anemUte 
cpntre  une  poign^e  de  gens  que  les  Anglois  sont  au  regard  de  vous ;  et 
d  vous  ies  pouvez  avoir  et  au'ils  se  mettent  en  votre  merpj  sans  hatailla^ 
il  vous  serpit  plus  honorable  et  profitalile  k.  avoir  par  cette  manUre, 
^p%  d^venturer  A  noUe  dievalene  et  si  grand'  que  vous  aveir  cnr:  si 
V90US  pria  ou  nom  de  Diau  et  dliumilit6  que  je  puisse  chevandier  devers 
le  piuice  at  lui  montrer  en  quel  danger  vous  le  tenea."— Ettaara  loi 
aocoida  la  rot  at  lui  dit  (  ^Sire^il  nous  plait  bien^maiaratoottiaataiitdt.^' 
A  ces  paroles  se  partit  le  cardinal  du  roi  de  France  et  s'en  viat  aMarit 
h^tivement  devers  le  nrince  qui  ^toit  entre  ses  gens,  tout  k  piedj  0ii  fisrt 
dPutte  vigne^  tout  con$9rt6  par  semblant  d'attendre  la  puissfoice  du  rpi  de 
France.  3it6t  one  le  cardinal  fut  venu^  il  descendit  &  terre  et  se  tralst 
(lendH)  devers  le  prince  qui  moult  bimgnement  le  recueillit ;  et  lui  dit 
le  carduial,  quand  il  I'eut  salu6  et  inclin6  :-^-''  Certes^  beau  fils^  si  vou9 
aviea  justement  consid6r6  et  ima^^  la  puissance  du  roi  de  France^  vpua 
ine  knsseriea  convenir  de  vous  accorder  envers  lui^  si  je  pouvois."— Pon$ 
ifpondit  le  prince  qui  6toit  lors  un  jeune  homme  et  dit :— »''  Sire^  rhgnneur 
de  moi  sauve  et  de  mes  gens^  je  voudrois  bien  encheoir  en  toutes  voies  4# 
raison"— -Adoncques  r^pondit  le  cardinal : — **  Beau  fi]s>  vous  dites  bieo, 
et  je  vous  acconlerai^  si  je  puis ;  car  ce  seroit  grand'  piti^  si  tant  de 
Iwmies  gena  qui  ey  scmt  et  que  vpus  etes  d'un  cdt6  et  d'autre,  vanaient 
ep^^bJe  par  bataUle ;  trop  y  pourroit  grand  meocbef  advanir.'' '— 'VaL 
ill  pp.  I88-9. 

There  was  then  a  suspension  of  arms  during  Sunday,  and  the 
wh^le  night  till  Monday  morning  at  sun-rise.  But  the  flags  of 
trace  and  the  negotiations  came  to  no  result.  King  John  de- 
manded that  the  rrince  of  Wales  should  surrender  at  discretion ; 
while  the  prince  would  only  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
eonquests  which  had  been  made  by  the  En^ah  for  the  last  seven 
years,  as  the  condition  of  a  free  retreat.  The  troops  met  again 
en  Monday  morning.  If  kin^  John  had  been  less  fiery,  ii  he 
had  been  somewhat  more  desirous  of  success  than  comoat,  he 
must  have  forced  the  English  to  surrender  by  blockading  their 
camp.  They  could  neither  obtain  forage  nor  quit  the  spot. 
Destitute  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  through 
so  powerful  an  army,  they  dreaded  beyond  every  thing  the 
inaction  of  the  enemy.  6ut  king  John,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  knights  much  more  numerous  and  as  valiant  as 
the  English,  would  hare  disdained  a  victory  otherwise  won 
than  by  battle.  Unlike  the  Italian  generals  who  thought 
thai  it  was  the  victory,  and  not  the  manner  of  saining  it,  in  which 
^H  the  glory  oonsistedf*  the  generals  of  fne  continent  who 
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wftged  a  war  of  honour  and  of  chivalry,  loved  better  to  fight  well 
than  to  conquer  dishonourably. 

The  English  were  fall  of  joy  when  they  saw  the  morning  sun 
glancing^  on  the  shields  of  the  French  men  at  arms,  and  the  army 
of  king  John  in  battle  array.  The  300  chosen  knights  first  ad- 
vanced. They  were  supported  by  all  the  men  at  arms  on  foot^ 
forming  several  divisions,  the  1st  under  the  marshals  of  France 
in  fironty  the  2nd  under  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  centre, 
and  the  3rd  under  king  John  formed  an  army  of  reserve.  When 
ihey  moved  to  march  to  the  assault,  and  overthrow  that  wall  of 
aicners  behind  which  the  English  knights  had  retrenched  tbem- 
adves — 

'  Le  prince  de  Galles  se  reconforta  en  soi-m^me  et  reconforta  moult 
ngement  adTgens  et  leur  dit :  ^'  Beaux  seigneurs,  si  nous  sommes  un  petit 
oontre  la  puissance  de  nos  ennemis,  si  ne  nous  en  ebahissons  mie  pour  ce, 
car  la  vertu  ni  la  victoire  ne  git  mie  en  grand  peuple,  mais  lit  oii  Dieu  la 
Teut  enyoyer.  Si  il  avient  ainsi  que  la  joum^e  soit  pour  nous,  nous  seroos 
les  plus  honoris  du  monde ;  si  nous  sommes  morts,  j'ai  encore  monseig- 
iieur  mon  p^  et  deux  beaux-freres,  et  aussi  vous  avez  de  bons  amis  qui 
nous  contrevengeront :  si  vous  prie  que  vous  veuillez  huy  entendre  k 
Inen  combattre;  car  s'il  plait  k  Dieu  et  k  Saint-George  vous  me  vertex 
huy  bon  chevalier." ' 

Having  thus  harangued  his  soldiers,  he  waited  boldly  the 
attack  01  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  French  men  at  arms 
arrived  within  reach  of  their  arrows,  the  archers  assailed  them 
on  both  sides.  They  took  aim  at  the  horses  of  the  knights, 
which  they  brought  down  under  their  riders  armed  in  steel,  and 
who  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  body  of  troops  under  the 
marshals,  who  were  thus  thrown  into  confasion.  While  the 
archers  annoyed  the  men  at  arms  on  horseback,  the  English 
knights  descended  from  the  mountain  by  a  covered  way,  and 
impetuously  attacked  the  wing  of  the  duke  of  Normandy^s 
army,  consisting  of  men  at  arms  on  foot.  Having  thus  secured 
the  advantage  of  the  discharge  of  the  archers  against  the 
knights,  and  the  attack  of  their  own  cavalry  upon  the  enemy^s 
foot,  they  speedily  spread  confusion  and  panic  through  these  two 
troops.  Driven  back  in  front,  and  attacked  unexpectedly  on 
the  wing,  the  French  men  at  arms  who  were  fighting  in  a 
manner  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  moimted  their  horses 
and  fled. 

The  urince  of  Wales  stood  on  an  eminence,  and  at  his  side 
was  John  Chandos,  le  preux  chevalier  et  de  sens  imaginatif,  to 
whom  was  eminently  owing  the  success  of  that  day ;  he  had 
made  the  preparations  for  the  order  of  the  battle,  and  had  given 
sage  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  it.    As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
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two  bodies  of  the  French  in  disorder,  and  their  ranks  broken,  he 
gaye  orders  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  were  about  him  to  mount 
quickly  on  horseback. 

'  Ceux  d  commenc^rent  i  eerier  a  haute  voix  pour  plus  6bahir  leun 
ennemis :  '^  Saint  George !  Gujenne ! "  JA  dit  Messire  Jean  Chandoi 
au  Prince  un  grand  mot  et  honorable  ^— '^  Sire,  Sire,  chevauchex  avant, 
la  joumte  est  vdtre,  Dieu  sera  buy  en  votre  main;  adressons-nous 
deyers  votre  adversaire  le  roi  de  France,  car  oette  part  gtt  tout  le  sort 
de  la  besogne.  Bien  scais  que  par  vaillance  il  ne  fiiira  point ;  si  nous 
demeurera,  s'il  plait  k  Dieu  et  k  St  George,  mais  qu'il  soit  bien  combottu  ; 
ct  yous  dites  orains  (nagu^res^  que  buy  on  yous  yerroit  bon  cbeyalier.'* 
-*Ce8  paroles  ^yertu^ent  si  le  prince  qu'il  dit  tout  en  baut  :--^'^  Jean, 
allons,  allons,  yous  ne  me  yerrez  mais  buy  retourner,  mais  toujours 
cbeyaucber  ayant."  Adoncqu^  dit  il  ti  sa  bamii^:  '^Cbeyaucbes 
ayant,  banniere,  au  nom  de  Dieu  et  de  Saint  George." '— i-VoL  iiL  p.  205. 

These  soldiers  marched  full  of  ardour  and  confidence  against 
the  knights  of  king  John,  in  whom  lay  the  last  hope  of  victory 
to  the  French : 

''' '  Le  roi* Jean  se  mit  a  pied  devant  tous  les  siens,  une  bacbe  de  guerre 
en  ses  mains,  et  fit  passer  avant  ses  banni^res  en  nom  de  Dieu  et  de 
Saint-Denis,  et  ainsi  par  son  ordre,  la  srosse  bataille  du  roi  s'en  vint 
attaquer  aux  Anglois.  L^  eut  grand  butin  fier  et  crueux  (cruel)  et 
donnas  et  re^us  maiuts  borions  de  bacbes,  d*6p6es,  et  de  batons  de  guerre. 
....  bien  avoit  sentiment  le  roi  de  France  que  ses  gens  ^toient  en  p6ril, 
car  il  voyoit  ses  batailles  ouvrir  et  branler,  et  banni^res  et  pennons 
tr^bucber  et  reculer,  mais  par  fait  d'armes  il  les  cuida  (crut)  toutes  h 
reoouvrer.  L^  crioient  les  Fran9ais  Mont  joye  Saint  Denis  I  et  les 
Anglois  Saint  George  Guyenne  /  • .  • .  il  y  eut  Id  moult  de  bons  cbeva- 
bers  et  ecuyers  d'un  c6te  et  d'autre  et  bien  se  montr^rent ;  car  ceux  qui 
y  furent  morts  et  pris  de  la  partie  du  roi  de  France  ne  daignerent 
onoques  fiiir,  mais  demeur^rent  vaOlamment  pres  leur  seigneur,  et  bardi« 
ment  se  pombattirent ....  La  fit  le  roi  Jean  de  sa  main  merveilles  d'armes, 
et  tenait  la  bacbe  dont  trop  bien  (tr^s  bien)  se  d^fendait.' 

At  length,  after  great  efforts  of  courage,  the  French  were 
vanquished.  The  most  valiant  knights  and  the  noblest  barons 
of  France,  fell,  or  were  taken  prisoners  in  defending  the  king 
and  his  banner.  The  Sire  Gefiroy  de  Chargny  was  killed,  stifi 
hdding  the  Oriflamme  in  his  hands. 

'  Ld  eut  adoncques  trop  grand'  presse  et  trop  grand  bouteis  (cboc) 
sur  le  roi  Jean  pour  la  convoitise  de  le  prendre ;  et  le  crioient  ceux  qui 
le  connoissoient,  et  qui  le  plus  pr^s  de  lui  etoient : — "  Rendez-vous, 
rendez-vous,  autrement  vous  etes  mort."  La  avoit  un  cbevalier  de 
la  nation  de  Saint-Omer  que  on  appeloit  monseigneur  Denis  de  Mort- 
beque,  et  avoit  depuis  cinq  ans  servi  les  Anglois  pour  tant  (attendu)  que 
il  avoit  de  sa  jeunesse  forfait  le  royaume  de  France  par  guerre  d'amis  et 
d'un  homicide  que  il  avoit  fait  k  Saint-Omer,  et  ^tmt  retenu  du  roi 
d^Anj^eterze  aux  8olx(d  la  solve)  et  aux  gages.    Si  ch6y  (acriva)  adoncr 
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MM  ii  Um  I  point  an  d&t  chenOier  ^'il  ^toitje-las  (pv^  ImnA  ^ 
FMiim  fli  1#  pltii  pfodudn  qui  y  lot  quuid  aa  tiioit  k  Ic  praadre :  li  m 
ava;Qce  en  la  presse  k  la  force  des  bras  et  du  corpSj  car  il  ^toit  gmici  ct 
fortj  et  dit  au  roi>  en  bon  Fran^ois^  oii  le  roi  se  arreta  plus  que  eux 
autres  ^*-"  Sire,  Sire,  rendea-vous." — Le  roi  qui  ie  vit  en  dur  parti 
et  trop  efiorc^  de  ses  enpemis,  et  aussi  que  la  dffense  ne  lui  valoit  rien, 
demanda  en  regardant  le  chevalier : — '*  A  qui  me  rendrai-je  ?  k  qui  ?  o& 
Ut  toon  cousin  le  prince  de  Galles  ?  Si  je  le  veois  (voy(n8^  je  parlenns.'^ 
•—''Sire,  r^pondit  messire  Denis,  il  nest  pas  ci;  mais  rendec-yous  i 
moi,  \%  vous  menerai  devers  lui."—"  Qui  ^tes  vous,  dit  le  roi  ?*— "  Sir^ 

J)  suu  Denis  de  Mortbeque,  un  chevsJicr  d'Artois;  mais  je  sers  le  r6f 
'Angleterre,  pour  cc  que  je  ne  puis  au  royaume  de  France  demeurer  et 
que  je  y  ai  tout  forfait  le  mien  Adonc  ques  repondit  le  roi  de  France. 
U  comme  je  fus  depuis  inform^  on  dut  repondre — "  Et  je  me  rends  a 
Tous"-— et  lui  bailla  son  destre  (droit)  gant.  Le  chevalier  le  prit  qUi  en 
eut  grand'  joie.  LA  eut  grand*  presse  et  grand  tireis  (chocj  entour  le 
td ;  car  chacun  ^effor9ait  de  dire:*^^' Je  I'ai  prii !  je  Tai  pns!"  et  ne 
*pouvait  le  loi  tdkr  avant,  ni  menre  Philippe  son  maisn^  (jeune)  fik.'«« 
VoL  iii.  pp.  231-2-3. 

King  John  was  taken^  his  men  at  arms  had  been  slain,  captnred, 
or  dispersed,  three  of  his  sons  had  been  removed  in  time  from  the* 
field  of  battle,  the  fourth  had  shared  his  fate,  and  no  longer  was 
a  French  banner  to  be  seen  flying :  the  victory  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  now  decided,  who  sent  orders  to  disengage  nis  iUus- 
triouB  captive,  and  planted  his  colours  in  the  midst  of  a  lofty  bush, 
in  order  to  recall  his  scattered  knights  and  archers^  In  order  to 
enjoy  Froissarf  s  animated  and  majestic  narrative  of  that  day, 
it  must  be  read  throughout  in  his  own  words.  He  occupies 
nearly  seventy  pages  with  the  event,  without  ceasing  for  a  single 
instant  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  liveliest  manner.  You  see 
the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  the  preparations  for  the  fight, 
the  irresistible  ardour  and  the  confidence  of  victory  which  in- 
spired king  John  and  his  troops  :  the  unshaken  and  desperate 
courage  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  admirable  sagacity  of 
John  Uhandos.  You  see  the  assault  on  the  English  army,  the 
knights  in  complete  steel  arrested  in  spite  of  their  courage  on 
the  slope  of  that  formidable  eminence  by  the  shafts  of  the 
archers,  the  battalions  of  foot  soldiers  clad  in  iron,  and  armed 
with  short  lances  orljattl^-axes,  whole  ranks  are  broken  by  the 
long  lances  of  tlie  men  at  arms,  and  their  bearers  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  horsemen.  You  see  the  fearful  combat  of  a  whole 
day :  the  shocks  and  collisions  of  vast  masses,  or  the  single 
combats  of  individuals,  all  confounded  together  in  the  history 
as  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  giving  rise  to  scenes  and  expres* 
sions  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  There  the  reader  sees, 
after  the  turmoil  and  exhaustion  of  battle,  the  rules  of  die 


feudd  syirtem  revive  again,  the  courtefli^  of  cYAfnhj  fetnaoaAg 
and  the  conquering  vassal  bending  before  his  noble  captrre* 

'  Quant  ce  vint  au  soir,  le  prince  de  Galles  donna  a  souper  au  roi  de 
France  et  a  monseigneur  Pmlippe  son  fils^  &  monseigneur  Jacques  de 
Bourbon,  et  ^  la  plus  grand*  piotie  des  barons  de  France  qui  prisonnierf 
Irtbient.  Et  assit  le  prince,  le  roi  de  France,  mofnseiffnenr  FUlippe^ 
monseigBeur  Jacques  ae  Bourbon,  monseigneur  Jean  d'Artois,  le  eomte 
de  Tanearville  le  oomte  d'Estampes,  le  connte  de  Dampmartia,  le  seigneur 
di  Joinville,  et  le  seigneur  de  Partenay  k.  une  table  tooult  bante  et 
Uea  ooQverte ;  et  tons  lea  autres  barons  et  chevaliers  auz  autres  tablea» 
£t  aerroit  k  prince  toujours  au  derant  de  la  taUe  du  loi,  et  par  toutet 
hi  autres  ta&es,  si  humblement  comme  il  pouvoit.  Ni  oncques  ne  se 
voulut  seoir  k  la  table  du  roi,  pour  pri^re  que  le  roi  lui  scut  faire ;  ains 
(mai8)disoit  toujours  qu'il  n'etoit  mie  encore  si  suffisantqu'ilappartenistde 
lui  seoir  a  la  taole  d'un  si  haut  prince  et  si  vaillant  bomme  que  le  corps 
de  lui  ^toit  et  que  montr6  avoit  en  la  ioum6e.  Et  toujours  s'agenouillcnt 
pordevant  le  roi  et  disoit  bien :— ^'^  Cher  Sire,  ne  veuilleir  mie  faire 
simple  cb^re,  pour  taut  si  Dieu  n'a  touIu  oonsentir  buj  Totre  tou1<^  ; 
our  eertsonement  monseimeur  mon  p^  vous  fera  toute  llioiiiMur  et 
aiiuti^  qu'U  pourra,  et  s  aeoordera  d  vous  si  raisonnablenient  que  vmitf 
demeurere^  bons  amis  ensemble  h  toujours.  Et  m'est  avis  que  vona 
avea  grand'  raison  de  vous  esleescier  (rejouir)  combien  que  la  besogne. 
ne  so|t  toumie  4  votre  gre ;  car  vous  aves  aujourdliui  conquis  le  haut 
nom  de  prouesse  et  avez  passe  tous  les  mieux  faisants  de  votre  cdte* 
Je  ne  le  dis  mie  cher  Sire,  pour  vous  lober  (railler) ;  car  tous  ceux 
de  notre  partie  et  qui  oht  vu  les  uns  et  les  autres,  se  sont  par  pleine 
s^nce  d  ce  accordls,  et  vous  en  donnent  le  prix  et  le  chapelet  (couronne). 
S  vous  le  voulez  porter  " — ^A  ce  point  commenca  chacun  k  murmurer ;  et* 
disoient  enir^  enx  Francois  et  Anglois  que  noblem^it  et  k  point  le  prince 
atoit  parl6«' — ^Vol.  iiL  pp.  84S-4, 

We  have  attempted  in  our  extracts  to  rive  some  idea,  how- 
ever incomplete,  of  the  admirable  and  picturesque  manner  in 
\^hioh  this  poetical  historian  recoimts  the  events  he  celebrates. 
The  battie  of  Poitiers  was  lost,  like  those  of  Cr^cy  and  Azin- 
ccmrt,  by  the  superiority  of  organization  over  number  and 
courage.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  states  or  the  princes 
who  were  for  a  moment  conqu^erors,  always  introduced  into  their 
armies  a  more  perfect  system  of  or^nization,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  carrying  the  war  beyond  their  own 
territories.  They  were  obliged  to  aovance,  whether  they  fought 
or  retired,  to  do  every  thing  in  the  most  expeditious  manner : 
and  they  were  consequently  conquerors  until  they  had  taught 
others  to  resist  by  imitating  them.  This  was  tne  case  with 
the  English  under  Edward  3rd  and  Henry  6th  on  the  Continent; 
With  the  Spaniards  under  Charies  6th  in  Germany  and  in  Italy ; 
with  the  French  under  Louis  14th  in  Flanders,  and  on  the 
{thine ;   vritb  the  Praseians  under  Frederick  the  2nd  in  Silesia ; 
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acnd  finally  with  the  French  of  our  own  days  in  Avery  part  of 
Europe. 

The  battle  of  Poitiers,  produced  vast  conseauences.  The 
republican  states  of  135o,  the  deliverance  oi  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  war  of  the  Jacquerie,  the  occupation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  realm  by  les  grandes  compagnies  of  England  or 
rfavarre,  finally  the  almost  complete  decomposition  of  the  mo- 
narchy, resulted  from  that  defeat,  which  weakened  royalty  by. 
the  captivity  of  the  king,  and  the  nobility  by  the  death  of  its 
principal  members,  and  which  emboldened  the  towns  and  the 
independent  feudal  party  to  rise  against  the  throne,  and  the  pea- 
sants against  their  liege  lords.  Froissart  represents  in  a  very 
brief  manner  the  events  of  that  remarkable  period,  while  he  , 
describes  in  long  detail  all  the  deeds  of  arms  that  relate  to  the 
history  of  les  grandes  compagriies.  The  surprises  of  castles, 
Ahe  meetings  of  knights,  journeys  through  the  provinces,  the 
military  sojourn  of  Messire  Eustache  d'Aubrecicourt  and  his 
companions  in  La.  Brie  and  in  Champagne ;  that  of  Messire 
Robert  Knolles,  in  Berry,  and  in  Auvergne  ;  that  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  in  Le  Cotentin,  and  in  Picardy,  &c.  &c.  All  this,  and 
a  thousand  similar  events,  whether  mere  skirmishes  with  the 
lance.  Or  the  ravage  of  a  country,  fill  up  the  Chronicle  of  Frois- 
sart from  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  to  the  peace  of  Bretigny 
in  1360,  and  extend  throughout  a  whole  volume.  He  scarcely 
allows  two  or  three  chapters  to  the  States-general,  and  barely 
ten  pages  to  the  Jacquerie  ;  and  he  contents  himself  with  nar- 
rating the  facts,  instead  of  putting  them  into  action.  He  does 
not  transport  us  into  the  midst  of  pohtical  events  as  he  does  into 
miUtary  ones.  The  sight  of  that  famous  assembly,  the  harangues 
of  the  orators  of  the  various  orders,  the  character  and  the 
behaviour  of  their  chiefs,  the  retreat  of  the  two  first  orders,  and 
the  acquired  power  of  the  commons  and  the  provost  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  deliverance  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  meetings  of 
the  people  in  the  pre  aitx  ckrcs,  and  the  discourses  which  were 
addressed  to  them  there;  the  massacre  of  the  marshals  of 
Champagne  and  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  advocate-general 
Renaud  d'Acy  in  the  palace  of  the  dauphin  and  in  his  presence 
by  the  persons  under  the  orders  of  the  provost,  the  flight  of  the 
dauphin,  the  weakness  of  the  democratic  party,  the  death  of  its 
chief,  Etienne  Marcel,  and  its  final  submission  :  these  are  the 
facts  which  the  reader  of  Froissart  would  have  desired  to  see 
displayed  with  somewhat  more  warmth  of  narration  and  dramatic 
interest.  The  dauphin,  afterwards  king  under  the  title  of 
Charles  5th,  carried  on  a  slow  and  cunning  warfare  against  his 
enemies.    He  put  down  the  Jacquerie  by  means  of  the  nobles^, 
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whom  he  also  employed  to  bring  back  the  burgeftses  to  their 
allegiance ;  he  afterwards  engaged  the  towns  to  oppose  the 
great  companies^  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  subjecting  all 
classes^  tne  peasants^  the  burgesses,  and  the  men  at  arms,  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  united  efforts  of  France,  a 
triumpn  over  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  England,  from  whom  he 
regained  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  yielded  up  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  He  thus  repaired  the  aisaster  of 
Poitiers  both  in  point  of  power  and  of  territory. 

These  historical  results  spring  out  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart, 
though  he  has  not  n^entioned  them  precisely,  as  the  moraUty 
of  the  actions  of  the  same  period  is  included  in  the  actions 
themselves,  though  Froissart  passes  no  judgment  upon  them. 
Whether  from  the  habit  of  the  times,  or  his  personal  situation, 
the  historian  of  the  nobility  recounts  their  deeds  without  pro- 
fessing to  judge  of  their  merits.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  withholds  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  because  it 
would  have  been  in  his  eyes  a  proof  of  want  of  respect  for  the 
higher  class  :  thus  we  find  that  he  never  expresses  any  indigo 
nation  at  massacres,  ravages,  violations,  the  burning  or  sacking 
of  towns,  perpetrated  by  the  men  at  arms ;  whereas  he  never 
fails  to  detail  with  every  expression  of  horror  the  excesses  of  the 
Jacquerie,  because  they  were  committed  by  the  peasantry. 
These  unfortunate  wretches,  on  one  occasion,  worn  out  with  tne 
oppressions  of  the  great  companies  and  the  nobles,  hunted  from 
their  homes,  pillaged,  murdered,  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
violated,  assembled  to  defend  and  to  avenge  themselves.  One 
of  them  is  represented  to  have  said  :  "  All  the  nobles  of  the 
realms  of  France,  knights  and  squires,  affront  and  betray  the 
land  :  great  good  would  it  be,  that  all  of  them  were  destroyed." 
All  the  rest  cried  out :  "  He  speaks  true,  he  speaks  true  ;  evil 
and  shame  be  upon  him  who  is  the  cause  that  all  be  not  de- 
stroyed." Doubtless  such  a  determined  cry  as  this  is  terrible ; 
but  when  the  historian  blames  the  grand  reprisals  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong— of  the  victim  against  his  daily  and  hourly 
oppressor,  he  might  spare  a  few  words  of  compassion — he  might 
be  excused  for  an  occasional  execration  of  murder,  robbery, 
violation,  and  every  species  of  atrocity,  though  committed  by 
gentlemen. 

This  partiahty,  however,  is  a  vice  of  the  time,  Uke  all  the 
other  defects  of  Froissart,  and  we  must  not  exact  of  an  author 
more  than  he  was  able  to  perform.  Each  historian  has  placed 
history  where  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  Joinville  in  the  cru- 
sades, Froissart  in  the  feudal  and  English  wars  :  Comines  in  the 
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rpUtical  inirigueS)  and  the  able  and  cruel  UBurpations^  of  Louis 
1th.  Brantome  among  the  great  men^  the  parties  and  the 
maimers  which  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  brought 
into  view;  the  cardinal  de  Retz  in  the  saloon,  the  parlia« 
ttient,  the  court,  the  market,  in  short  in  every  scene  of  fraud  ; 
Dangeau  in  the  OEil  de  Boeuf  5  Velly,  Daniel,  Anquetil  and  all 
Ihe  general  historians  of  the  era  of  monarchy,  in  the  court  of 
the  prince ;  and  in  our  own  days  M.  de  Sismondi  has  placed  it 
in  the  nation  of  which  he  is  tracing  the  existence,  local  or 
public,  in  his  work  on  the  French  annals.  An  author,  like  his 
epoch,  sees  and  is  but  one  thing. 

The  new  edition  of  Froissart  published  by  M.  Buchon,  is  more 
complete  and  convenient  than  any  preceding  edition  ;  a  hand^ 
some  octavo  has  been  substituted  for  the  ponderous  folio,  and  a 
regular  orthography  has  taken  place  of  tne  difficult  and  disor- 
derly spelling  or  the  ancient  manuscripts.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  text,  which  is  restored  by  a  comparison 
with  all  the  originals.  Illustrations  of  the  text,  and  explanations 
within  parentheses  of  the  old  words  now  no  longer  understood, 
or  employed,  have  been  added,  and  render  M.  Buchon's  edition 
superior  to  all  the  rest.  The  improvements  made  and  to  be 
made  upon  this  new  edition  of  Froissart  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  In  the  text.  2.  In  the  notes.  3  In  addition,  we  are  to 
have  the  life  and  the  poetry  of  the  author. 

1.  The  Text.  The  preceding  editions  were  taken  from 
incorrect  and  imperfect  manuscripts.  Johnes  only  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  collating  the  various  manufjcripts  ;  and  to  this  is 
owing  the  former  superiority  of  the  English  edition  over  all  the 
French  copies.  But  Johnes  had  not  access  to  the  best  manu- 
scripts, which  were  in  the  possession  of  various  princes  belonging 
to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  which  are  chiefly  deposited 
in  the  royal  library.  By  means  of  the  labours  of  M.  Dacier, 
joined  to  his  own,  M.  Buchon  has  succeeded  in  new  modelling 
the  text.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  which  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  found  several  phrases  omitted  or  disfigured ;  good 
yeadin^s  are  now  substituted  for  the  former  incorrect  ones. 

We  know  from  the  testimony  of  Froissart  himself,  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  write  his  Chronicle  until  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in 
1366,  and  that  up  to  that  period  he  has  followed  the  memoirs  of 
Jehan  Lebel,  as  he  states  in  the  beginning  of  his  book.  Now 
these  memoirs  of  Jehan  Lebel  ended  with  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Valois  in  1350,  In  order  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  occurs  here 
of  six  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  former 
^tors  bfwJ  been  accustomed  to  copy  Sie  large  chronicles  of 


Fnuiee,  8tyled  the  Chromcles  of  St.  Denis.  The  heaW  tad 
fatiguing  style  of  the  latter  contrasted  absturdly  with  the  Imlliant 

and  animated  style  of  Froissart ;  but  as  nothing  had  hitherto 
led  to  the  belief  that  Fh)is8art  might  have  written  at  a  later 
period  the  annals  of  these  six  years,  •  the  supplementary  pages 
fttHn  the  chronicles  of  St.  Dems  continued  to  be  inserted  in  all 
the  editions.  Johnes  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  found  about 
fifteen  pages  of  new  text,  and  published  them  as  a  supplement. 
More  scrupulous  researches  conyinced  M.  Buohon  that  he  had 
discovered  the  genuine  supplement  written  by  Froissart  himself, 
and  he  has  published  the  newly  discoyered  manuscript.  It 
forms  the  first  138  pages  of  his  3rd  volume.  He  has  transferred 
to  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  an  appendix,  the  ancient  fragment 
of  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis. 

This  manuscript^  which  bears  abundant  evidence  of  the  cha- 
racteristic talent  of  Froissart,  includes  several  of  the  most  curious 
facts  of  the  time,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

The  combat  of  the  Thirty. 

The  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Etoile. 

The  assassination  of  Charles  of  Spain  by  the  king  of  Navarre. 

The  taking  of  Berwick  by  the  Scots,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
English.  ^  • 

The  chevauchee  of  the  prince  of  Wales  through  Languedoc. 

The  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  by  king  John. 

Tlie  States  of  1352. 

M .  Buchon  has  made  another  addition  to  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  and  1st  book  of  Froissart  f  a  new  reading  of  200  pages 
8vOi  which  has  hitherto  been  completely  unknown. 

But  what  will  principally  interest  English  readers  is,  that 
the  11th  volume,  which  concludes  the  3rd  book  of  Froissart, 
contains  a  narrative  almost  entirely  new,  and  much  more  exten- 
sive than  former  ones,  of  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboume. 
The  manuscript  which  furnished  M.  Buchon  with  that  various 
reading  is  much  more  correct  with  regard  to  proper  names^ 
than  the  other  versions.  If  sir  Walter  Scott  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  version,  he  would  have  been  spared  the 
exercise  of  the  ingenuity  which  he  has  displayed  in  his  Min- 
strehy  of  the  Scottish  border,  in  searching  out  the  proper  names 
of  the  English  and  Scots  who  figured  in  that  battle. 

2.  The  Notes.  M.  Dacier  had  written  some  excellent 
historical  notes  upon  the  1st  book  of  Froissart.  M.  Buchon 
has  published  these  for  the  first  time,  has  added  notes  of 
his  own,  and  undertaken  the  annotation  of  the  remaining 
books,    He  has  Ukewise  made  a  careful  comparison  betweeij 
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the  narratives  of  Froissart,  and  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese chroniclers  from  whom  he  has  obtained  some  corrections 
in  facts  and  in  names. 

3.  The  15th  volume  of  this  edition  is  to  contain  a  life  of 
Froissart  written  by  M.  Buchon,  and  is  intended  to  present  in 
some  measure  a  view  of  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  France.  The  last  half  of  the  volume  will  contain  the  poems  of 
Froissart,  which  have  never  been  published,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  that  they  offer  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  French 
language,  will  afford  some  curious  details  of  the  adventurous 
life  of  the  historian  and  traveller  whose  Chronicle  we  have 
examined,  and  of  the  principal  personages  to  whom  he  was 
known. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness'the  uniform  success  inFrance  of  the 
large  editions  of  the  original  French  historians  now  presented  to 
the  public.  The  Latin  chronicles  translated  6y  M.  Guizot,  and 
the  national  French  chronicles  edited  by  M.  Buchon,  form,  with 
the  collection  of  Memoires  published  by  M.  Foucault,  a  complete 
series  of  annals  of  the  French  monarchy.  By  this  means  the 
study  of  the  various  epochs  is  no  longer  monopolized  by  a  few 
privileged  men  of  learning,  but  is  commonly  shared  by  all  the 
nation.  This  symptom  is  of  excellent  augury,  and  promises  tvell 
for  our  age  and  for  history. 


Art.  II.  The  British  Code  of  Duel:  a  reference  to  the  Laws  of 
Honour  and  the  Character  of  Gentleman,  London.  Knight  and 
Lacej.  1824. 

TT  may  be  as  well  to  premise  in  the  outset,  that  of  the  contents 
of  this  book  we  have  no  concern  with  any  other  part  than  that 
which  is  comprised  in  the  title-page,  the  reason  of  which  exclu- 
sive preference  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  means  of 
a  reference  to  the  volume  itself. 

If  a  law-giver  were  to  decree  that  whenever  a  theft  was  com- 
mitted, and  a  complaint  made  to  the  proper  authority,  the  robber 
and  the  party  robbed  should  draw  lots,  and  that  he  who  drew 
the  shortest  should  be  hanged,  the  means  would  not  appear  very 
happily  adapted  to  the  end  of  repressing  theft.  Yet  the  princi- 
ple of  this  method  of  decision,  is  the  very  one  on  which  the 
ancient  trial  by  battle,  long  considered  a  very  admirable  institution, 
must  in  reaUty  have  depended.  The  above  method,  however,  of 
repressing  theft  has  this  advantage  over  the  battle  and  the  duel, 
that  it  is  governed  purely  by  chaa.ce;,  which  in  oae  particul^x  at 
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least  resembles  justice,  viz.  in  being  blind,  that  is  in  having  no 
pre-conceived  bias  towards  either  of  the  litigant  parties,  whereas 
the  two  latter  institutions  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  skill, 
which  goes  a  great  way  towards  securing  success  to  nim  who 
happens  to  possess  it.  But  although  this  principle  of  chance 
was  that  which  in  reality  determined  the  result  in  the  battle  and 
the  duel,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  equity  of  its  decisions  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  unequal  skill  of  the  parties,  yet  we  must  do  our 
ancestors  the  justice  to  remark,  that  they  erected  the  institu- 
tion upon  a  foundation,  the  solidity  of  which  was  never  sus- 
pected in  their  days,  and  which,  if  solid,  wouM  not  only  justify 
the  institution,  but  would  show  that  no  other  method  of  aeciding 
disputes  between  man  and  man  ought  ever  to  have  been 
adopted. 

Our  ancestors  thought,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  very  uni- 
versal and  natural,  an  idolon  tribus,  according  to  lord  Bacon's 
classification,  that  those  apparently  irregular  phenomena,  which 
an  ample  and  scientific  experience  has  now  shown  to  be  only  par- 
ticular cases  of  invariable  laws,  were  the  effects  of  particular  in- 
terpositions of  the  Deity,  and  that  as  the  Deity  must  love  virtue, 
and  hate  vice,  he  would  on  every  occasion  take  care  to  adapt  the 
succession  of  physical  events  according  to  the  moral  exigencies 
of  the  case.  This  was  unquestionably  the  original  ground  on 
which  men  believed  that  knotty  questions  of  fact  might  be  con- 
veniently cut  by  the  sword,  instead  of  being  slowly  and  painfully 
solved  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  judicature.  This  ground, 
however,  has  slipped  away  from  under  our  feet,  and  if  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  is  to  stand  at  all,  some  other  must  be  found  on 
which  it  may  be  rested. 

-■  Accordingly  we  no  longer  hear,  among  those  who  profess  to 
reason  on  the  subject,  of  washing  out  the  imputation  of  dishonour 
in  the  blood  of  the  slanderer,  but  we  are  told  that  the  reciprocal 
right  to  challenge  and  liability  to  be  challenged,  are  the  suffi- 
cient reason  of  all  the  polish  and  decorum  which  are  to  be  found 
in  our  manners.    We  remember  to  have  read  at  school  that 

— -Ingettuas  didicisse  Mditer  artcs 
Emollit  mores>  nee  sinit  esse  feros : 

but  at  the  time  we  no  more  suspected  than  the  benighted  heathen 
who  wrote  the  lines,  that  to  snuff*  a  candle  at  twelve  paces  was 
one  of  those  ingenuous  arts  to  which  such  good  effects  are  to  be 
attributed — and  even  now,  after  all  our  experience  of  the  world, 
we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  that  opinion,  and 
we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  thie  reasons  of  our  dissent. 
We  consider  the  question  as  now  ripe  for  discussion ;  as  long  as 
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we  arc  told  that  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  is  in  hig  own  keep^ 
ing  and  can  only  be  vindicated  by  his  own  right  hand,  8U5.,  8cc., 
our  inability  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  the  propositions  prevents 
us  from  grappling  with  them.  But  when  we  near  of  means  and 
an  end^  we  begin  to  scent  our  quarry,  means  and  an  end  are  the 
very  things  we  delight  in,  for  if  we  nave  any  skill  at  all,  it  con- 
sists in  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Refinement  of  manners,  then,  being  the  end,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  custom  of  dueUing  be  the  best  means  of  attain* 
ingit. 

llie  circumstance  that  most  forcibly  slakes  us  at  first  sight, 
in  considering  this  custom,  is,  that  it  is  not  an  artificial  device, 
by  which  the  natural  disposition  of  men  is  to  be  moulded  to  be- 
neficial purposes,  but,  pro  tanto,  a  recourse  to  a  savage  state,  it 
looks  like  a  rude  and  desert  spot  in  the  very  midst  of  the  garden 
of  civilization,  where 

Inter  ^itentia  cultu 
Infelix  lolium,  et  steriles  dominantur  avense* 

It  involves  a  confession  that  there  are  certain  injuries  for 
which  the  wisdom  of  civiUzed  men  is  incapable  of  nnding  an 
adequate  remedy,  ai^  which  mui^t,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  ope- 
lalion  of  those  vindictive  feelings  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  human  race.  AU  that  has  been  done  by  design 
and  reflection  has  been,  to  impose  a  check,  to  hang  a  weight 
upon  the  springs,  whose  elastictty  puts  the  system  in  action. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  savage  man  would  maim  or  slay 
whomsoever  should  affront  him,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  the  same  calamities ;  wherea»^ 
under  the  system  of  dueUing,  oio  man  is  entitled  to  what  is 
called  satisfacticm,  without  tendering  the  same  satisfaction 
(which  we  believe,  however,  is  not  then  called  by  the  same 
name)  to  his  adversary.  It  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  this  is 
a  check  and  a  very  powerful  one,  but  of  what  nature  ?  The 
framers  of  the  mutiay  act  have  determined,  that  if  a  plaintiff 
bring  an  action  for  any  thing  done  under  the  authority  of  tnat  act, 
and  fail  to  recover,  he  shan  pay  treble  costs  to  the  defendant. 
The  object  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  separate  those  cases  where  the 
pkintiff  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  from  those  in  which  he 
has  not ;  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  set  of  cases,  and  to  deter  him  from  pursuing  it, 
with  regard  to  the  second  set.  But,  suppose  the  provision  had 
been,  that  the  plaintifi*  should  be  exposed  to  an  even  chance  of 
paying  treble  the  costs  to  the  defendant,  whether  he  made  out  his 
case  or  not,  it  i&  manifest  that  such  an  indisdiminatei  restric- 


tion  cicmld  mlj  hi  defended  on  the  ground  that  tba  right  ta  «n# 
generally  produced  more  evil  than  good«  and  consequently  tliat 
an  absolute  prohibition  would  be  still  better  than  a  partial  re* 
stiriotion.  So  it  is  with  the  check  upon  the  privilege  of  sbootr 
ing  at  men ;  let  the  insult  be  never  so  grievous  and  severe  and 
public,  he  who  receives  it  shall  have  no  chance  of  punishing  the 
offender  unless  he  submits  hioMself  to  |he    same  chance  of 

Eanishment.  We,  who  think  it  inexpe<^ient  that  men  should 
e  allowed  to  fire  with  ball  at  those  who  h^ve  hurt  their  feelii^^ 
of  course  approve  of  the  check,  and  only  find  fault  with  it^  oe? 
cause  it  is  not  powerful  enough  to  extinguish  the  practice  alto- 
gether :  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  whoever  does  approve 
^  die  check,  cannot  also  approve  of  that  which  is  to  be  checked^ 
indiscriminately  checked,  be  it  observed,  not  checked  in  its 
worst  part  and  unchecked  in  its  best.  Yet  obvious  as  it  is^  w# 
doubt  whether  among  the  admirers  of  the  duel,  any  one  can  be 
fiiund  so  daiingly  consistent,  a^  to  defend  the  unrestrained  pri- 
vilege of  maiming  and  murdering.  The  cause  of  iisif^  incon- 
sistency is  not  difficult  to  discover ;  the  restricted  privilege  is 
veiled  by  the  prejudice  belonging  to  whatever  has  been  long 
estabUshed,  the  unrestricted  privilege  has  no  such  misty  dis- 

Eise  to  conceal  its  natural  enormity.  It  should,  of  course,  he 
r&e  in  mind,  that  our  arguments  have  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  duel  is  now  supported,  not  to  those  on  whieh 
it  was  originally  instituted. 

But  now  let  us  examine  upon  what  pretence  it  is,  that  we  ifk 
the  nineteenth  century  are  driven  back,  as  far  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  insults,  to  the  savage  state,  and  are  obhged  to  allow  every 
vian  to  protect  himself  with  his  own  hand.  It  happens,  un- 
fortunatdy,  that  there  is  not  extant  any  systematic  defence  of 
ike  dud.  The  surface  of  the  subject  has  been  skimoied  dj^ 
graced  by  the  writers  in  the  periodical  papers,  but  nothing  like 
analysis,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  ever  been  applied  to  it :  all 
that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  furnish  an  answer  to  such  de- 
sultory arguments  as  we  have  met  with  in  the  abovementioned 
works  or  in  conversation,  and  to  such  as  have  suggested  them* 
selves,  as  in  any  degree  plausible,  to  our  own  minds. 

It  is  said,  in  the  first  jdace>  that  insults  ought  to  be  repess^* 
and  that  the  institution,  or  custom  rather,  of  duelling,  is  a  o^en 
thod,  atid  the  only  method,  of  repressing  them. 

The  advocates  for  duelling  seem  to  admit,  that  if  insults 
Gould  be  subjected  to  the  same  course  of  adjudication  as  other 
crimes*  are  subjected  to,  the  extraordinary  atid  anomalous 
■II -I  ■ ■•  "  '  ' 

♦  We  have  considered  an  insult  as  a  special  of  «riiDe«  which  thpugfr^f* 
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method  of  punishing  them  by  duel  would  be  superfluous,  and 
indeed  it  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  if  an  insult  could 
be  punished  as  a  forgery  is  punished,  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  an  insult  should  also  be  punished  by  duel,  which  would 
not  also  prove  that  a  forgery  ought  to  be  so  punished. 

If,  then,  it  can  be  shown,  that  all  the  arguments  which  tend 
to  prove  that  an  insult  is  an  improper  subject  for  ordinary  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,  tend  to  prove,  a  fortiori  that  it  is  an  im- 
proper subject  for  a  duel,  it  should  seem  that  a  complete  answer 
IS  given  to  all  such  arguments. 

Now,  the  reason  usually  given  why  an  insult  is  an  improper 
subject  for  criminal  procedure  is  this — an  insult,  it  is  said,  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  incapable  of  definition  and  of  proof :  which  cir- 
cumstances would  make  it  so  difficult  for  the  tribunal  to  which 
the  question  is  referred  to  determine,  whether  any  insult  has 
been  offered,  and  if  any,  of  what  degree,  that  its  decisions  wouli, 
by  their  absurdity  and  iniquity,  produce  more  miscl^ief  than 
they  would  remedy. 

Now,  these  reasons,  we  say,  apply  a  fortiori  a^inst  the  sys- 
tem of  duelling,  for  by  that  system  the  determination  of  the 
question,  has  any  insult  been  offered  ?  and  if  any,  of  what  de- 
gree ?  is,  indeed,  taken  away  from  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunal 
said  to  be  incompetent  to  determine  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  it  to  the  person  whom  all  mankind,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  legislation,  have  declared  to  be  the  most  unfit  to  decide  it, 
namely,  the  person  who  asserts  himself  to  be  insulted. 

Why  is  it  that,  when  a  robl3ery  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, we  do  not  allow  the  accuser  to  pronounce  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  ?  Because  he  being  the  most  interested  in  the  question, 
is  of  all  men  the  most  unfit  to  decide  it,  even  though,  as  in  this 
case  of  a  robbery,  it  should  be  a  fact  about  which  no  mistake  is 
likely  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  party  ;  much  more,  then,  is  a 
man  incompetent  to  decide,  whether  he  has  been  so  insulted  as 
to  justify  him  in  challenging  the  party  accused,  because  an  in- 
sult is  incomparably  less  definite  in  its  nature  than  a  robbery, 
and  because  the  judgment  of  the  accuser  is  inevitably  disturbed 
by  the  irritation  of  his  feelings  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  to  which  he  must  expose  himself  on 
the  other. 

It  is  then  quite  idle  and  beside  the  purpose  to  insist  that,  if  insults 


consonant  to  common  phraseology,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  logical 
precision,  for,  that  an  insult  is  an  action  productive  of  evil,  and,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  repressed,  is  a  proposition  that  will  be  admitted  as  well  by  the 
defenders  as  the  impugners  of  duelling. 
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were  subiecied  to  criminal  procedure,  the  innocent  would  so  often 
be  punished,  the  guilty  would  so  often  escape,  or  be  punished 
too  much,  or  too  fittle ;  that  it  is  better  to  leav^e  these  actions 
unrepressed  than  to  endeavour  to  repress  them  in  this  way ;  it 
is  quite  idle,  we  say,  thus  to  insist,  unless  the  advocate  for  the 
duel  were  prepared  further  to  show,  what  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted, that  by  means  of  duelling,  fewer  innocent  persons 
would  be  punished,  fewer  guilty  persons  would  escape  or  be 
punished  too  much  or  too  little. 

In  our  experience  we  have  generally  remarked,  that  when  the 
controversy  has  reached  this  point,  the  ground  is  shifted,  and 
(it  being  impossible  to  deny  the  defects  ot  the  duelling  system) 
it  is  said  that  with  all  its  defects,  it  still  is  better  to  submit  to 
it  than  to  suffer  insults  to  go  unpunished. 

What  is  this  but  to  run  upon  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ? 

The  dilemma  when  stated  m  form  is  this  :  if  duelling  produces 
a  balance  of  evil,  it  ought  to  be  abolished ;  if  duelling  produces 
a  balance  of  good,  criminal  procedure,  as  has  been  shown, 
would  produce  a  still  greater  balance  of  good ;  therefore  still 
duelling  ought  to  be  abolished.  This  is  the  dilemma,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  in  what  way  perverted  ingenuity  can  escape 
from  it.  \ 

Moreover,  besides  those  arguments  which  apply  in  a  stronger 
degree  to  the  extraordinary,  and  in  a  weaker  degree  to  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  punishment,  there  are  some  which  apply  in  the 
strongest  degree  to  the  extraordinary,  and  to  the  ordinary  not 
at  all.  These  reasons  are  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that,  supposing  the  abstract  offence  to  be 
once  defined,  and  the  particular  oflfence  to  be  once  proved,  it  is 
not  difficult  so  to  manage  matters  in  a  court  of  justice  as  that 
the  punishment  shall  fall  upon  the  offender,  and  not  upon  some 
other  person,  and  shall  fall  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  severity 
proportioned  to  the  nature  oi  the  offence.  Whereas  in  the  sys- 
tem of  duelling,  when  the  existence  of  a  corpus  delicti  has  been 
established  by  the  verdict  of  the  temperate  and  impartial  tribunal 
above-mentioned,  viz.,  the  accuser  himself,  we  are  not  much 
nearer  the  object  in  view,  that  is  the  adequate  punishment  of 
the  offender,  than  before.  No  doubt,  to  tliose  who  admire  the  con- 
*  stitution  of  the  tribunal,  the  manner  in  which  the  {)unishmeut 
is  adapted  to  the  offence,  must  be  a  new  and  very  copious  source 
of  admiration :  to  others  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  that  a  punish- 
ment varying  from  zero  through  all  the  gradations  of  personal 
injury  up  to  death,  not,  be  it  observed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cnme,  but  ^iccording  to  extraneous  circumstances  which 
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bear  not  the  remotest  relation  thereto,  and  falling,  in  at  least  one 
out  of  two  cases,  not  upon  the  criminal,  but  the  party  aggriered, 
is  no  very  happy  effort  of  human  wisdom. 

To  be  serious,  is  it  not  manifest  that  if  a  description  of  this 
institution  were  to  be  found  in  a  grave  work  on  iurisprudenoe, 
it  Gould  only  escape  from  contempt,  by  exciting  the  indignation 
of  the  teader  ?  i  et  this  compound  of  absurdity,  iniquity,  and 
attoeity,  by  fatour  of  such  sounding  names  as  honour  and 
chivalry,  passes  with  those  who  vriU  not  analyze  their  opinions, 
for  one  of  the  bulwatks  of  civilized  society. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  we  hope  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
if  any  balatiee  of  good  above  evil  is  produced  by  duelling,  that 
tery  ^cumstance  proves  irresistibly  that  a  still  greater  bakmce 
must  needs  be  produced  by  punishment  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  crimmal  jurisprudence,  so  tliat  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
hairih^  recourse  to  this  anomalous  mode  of  retribution.  But  we 
tihink  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  no  balance  of  good,  but 
<^  the  contrary  a  balance  of  evil,  is  produced  by  duelling,  and 
consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,  even  though  no  o4Jier 
means  ^uld  be  devised  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  actions  which 
it  professes  to  repress. 

In  estimating  the  evil  effects  of  duelling  one  important  eoft- 
sideratien  is  commonly  left  entirely  out  of  the  account,  namely, 
the  tendency  which  it  has  to  aggravate  the  very  evils  it  is  in- 
tended  to  repress.  For  the  quantity  of  pain  which  one  man  cait 
inflict  upon  another  by  an  insult  where  duelling  is  not  permitted, 
is  in  reality  very  minute  compared  with  the  quantity  of  pain 
which  one  man  can  inflict  upon  another  by  an  insult  wtiere 
dtielling  is  established.  Let  any  one  calmly  consider  the  misery 
a  man  may  be  subjected  to  by  any  given  insult  (by  being  called 
A  liar  fer  example)  tak^i  by  itself,  and  then  let  him  contrast  it 
With  that  whicn  a  man  may  be  made  to  undergo  by  the  same 
insult  aggravated  by  the  consequences  which  are  attached  to  it 
by  the  system  of  duelling.  To  afcy  man  the  consequence  may 
b^  death,  to  the  man  who  conscientiously  shrinks  from  it» 
wanton  stiedding  of  human  blood,  the  intolerable  burthen  ef 
ienomiiw  or  of  remorse.  The  man  who  is  constitutionaHy  ttmidy 
ute  weakness  of  whose  individual  character  most  especially  le^ 
quires  the  protection  of  the  public,  is  delivered  up  a  prey  to  hi« 
oppressor;  while  the  man  of  ferocious  courage  and  skill  at  hfi» 
weapon  is  invested  with  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  similar  tp  that  which  the  man  of  physical  strengA 
enjoys  in  savage  life,  and  which  none  could  enjoy  in  civilized 
life  if  the  custom  of  duelling  did  not  prevail. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  may  be  made  stifl  imm  fU&nlf 
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iipt>arettt,  by  instttuting  it  in  a  specific  case,  of  which  Actual  tt- 
perience  nifty  be  had  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

Contrast^  we  say  to  the  aamirer  of  the  duel,  contrast  the  pain 
of  receiving  an  insult  from  a  clergyman  with  the  pain  ot  re- 
ceiving one  from  a  military  officer.  In  the  former  case  you  need 
not  challenge  the  wrong-doer,  and  if  you  do,  he  needs  not  fisfat: 
in  the  latter  case,  you  must  challenge  the  wrong-doer,  and  he 
must  fight,  so  says  the  code  of  honour.  In  the  first  case,  then, 
yoti  have  ike  evil  alone^  in  the  second,  the  evil  with  its  remedy 
— ^which  is  the  worst  ? 

Here  again  we  are  come  to  a  dilemma,  for  though  it  be  per- 
fectly clestir  what  reply  a  candid  and  reasonable  man  must  give  to 
our  question,  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  it  matters  not 
in  the  least  which  way  it  is  answered.  If  you  say  the  evil  alone  it 
wof se  than  the  evil  together  with  its  remedy,  then  you  cannot 
abo  say  that  a  duel  is  such  an  object  of  terror  that  men  are 
thereby  deterred  from  insulting  their  fellows,  and  yon  give  up  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  defence  of  duelling  rests,  if  you  say 
the  evil  toother  with  its  remedy  is  worse  tnan  the  evil  alone, 
yoH  admit  the  conclusion  we  are  now  contending  for,  namely, 
that  duelling  aggravates  the  very  evils  it  is  intenaed  to  repress. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake,  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  by  the  custom  of 
duelling  a  certain  motive  is  presented  to  abstain  from  iniimlt, 
which  but  for  that  custom  would  not  exist :  what  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  shew  is  that,  on  the  other  hand  the  evil  ofbeing 
insulted  is  multiplied  manifold,  whence  it  follows  that  the  motives 
to  inflict  insult  are  also  multiplied. 

This  inference,  if  it  be  not  already  perfectly  evident,  may  be 
ma<fe  so  by  the  following  illustration  : — 

It  in  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  unnecessary  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  law  proceedings  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  discourage  vexatious  Htigation,  and  certainly  they 
do  present  one  motive  to  abstain  from  vexatious  litigation  which 
woiW  not  otherwise  exist.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  enor- 
mously increase  the  motives  which  stimulate  to  such  litigation; 
fcut  if  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  law-suit  were  nothing; 
the  motives  to  inflict  a  vexatious  law-suit  would  be  nothing ; 
as  you  increase  the  one,  you  necessarily  increase  the  other,  m 
like  manner  if  the  pain  of  being  insulted  were  nothing,  the  mo- 
tives to  inflict  insuU  would  be  nothing,  and  as  you  increase  the 
one  you  necessarily  increase  the  other. 

But  further,  though  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  fear  of  a 
challei^e  does  operate  as  a  restraining  motive,  it  caij  be  proved 
iha*  it  only  docs  so  by  disturbing  the  cflect  of  a  mttch  more  con- 
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stant,  efficacious^  and  innocuous  motive.  For  there  is  in  civilized 
society  a  force  which,  when  undisturbed  by  prejudices,  is  fully 
competent  to  produce,  in  the  greatest  degree,  that  object  which 
the  duel  is  vainly  intended  to  produce  ;  to  which  force  also,  be  it 
observed,  the  duel  owes  all  the  efficacy  which  it  can  be  supposed 
to  possess ;  we  mean,  of  course,  the  force  of  pubUc  opinion.  It 
is  the  terror  of  general  disapprobation  which  really  creates  what- 
ever of  refinement  is  to  be  tound  in  our  manners,  not  the  terror 
of  wounds  or  death,  for  these  the  offender  can  avoid  if  he  pleases, 
but  he  can  only  avoid  them  by  encountering  the  more  dreadful 
punishment  of  ignominy,  which  few  indeed  can  bring  themselves 
to  endure.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  punishment  of  igno- 
miny fall  at  once  upon  the  man  who  offers  an  insult  (as,  but  for 
the  practice  of  duelling,  it  most  assuredly  would  fall),  its  efficacy 
would  be  far  greater  in  repressing  insults,  than  when  it  falls  only 
(as  it  does  under  the  duelling  system)  upon  him  who  offers  an 
insult  and  refuses  to  give  satisfaction  if  required,  and  upon  him 
who  receives  an  insult  and  fails  to  demand  satisfaction.  All  the 
instances  in  which  rudeness  is  now  restrained  by  the  fear  of  a 
duel  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  of  public  opinion ; 
for  what  else  compels  a  man  to  the  alternative  of  curbmg  his 
insolence,  or  exposing  his  life  ? 

'     It  may  make  this  matter  clearer  to  consider  a  hypothetical 
case  :-^ 

Suppose,  then,  two  nations  having  both  reached  such  a  degree 
of  refinement  that  the  behaviour  of  a  man  who  should  call 
another  a  har  would  be  generally  considered  very  offensive. 
Suppose  further  that  the  custom  of  duelling  did  not  exist  in 
the  one  and  did  exist  in  the  other.  If  a  man  felt  that  he  could 
endure  ignominy,  he  might  give  the  lie  without  restraint  in  either 
society.  But  i^  which  is  the  far  more  common  case,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  endure  ignominy,  then  in  the  first  society  he  must 
of  necessity  abstain  from  giving  the  lie,  for  thei;e  is  nothing  in 
such  a  society  which  can  prevent  the  pubUc  disapprobation  from 
falling  upon  him  if  he  does  not  abstain,  just  as  it  falls  in  the 
acteal  state  of  society  in  England,  upon  all  those  whose  offences 
are  not  punishable  by  duel.  But  in  the  second  society,  the  man 
who  does  not  encounter  ignominy  may  nevertheless  gratify  the 
brutal  insolence  of  his  disposition  provided  he  dares  to  encounter 
personal  danger,  he  has  even  a  great  chance  of  escaping  both 
Ignominy  and  danger  if  he  choose  well  the  object  of  his  attack. 
Therefore,  as  the  efficacy  of  punishment  is,  cateris  paribus,  in 
proportion  to  its  certainty,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  there  would  be  fewer  instandes  of  the  lie  given 
in  the  first  society,  than  in  the  last.    It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
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conceire  how  the  character  of  a  bully,  in  all  its  shades  and 
degrees,  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  any  one,  in  a  country 
where  the  law  is  too  strong  to  suffer  actual  assaults  to  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  where  public  opinion  is  powerful,  and 
duelling  not  permitted;  but,  where  duelling  is  in  full  vigour,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  the  bully  may  not  only  enjoy  the 
dehj^ht  of  vulgar  applause,  but  the  advantages  of  real  power. 

Tnis  view  oi  the  subject  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  so  distinctly, 
that  the  efficacy  of  duelUng  (abstracting  from  the  mischiefs  it 
produces  directly)  is  nothing  more  than  the  weakened  and  di- 
verted efficacy  of  public  opinion,  that  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious 
we  shall  repeat  the  argument  over  again  in  a  general  form, 
thus  :— 

If  a  man  fears  not  the  disapprobation  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  the  custom  of  duelling  cannot  prevent  him  from  in- 
sulting whomsoever  he  pleases,  for  there  is  no  process,  save  the 
public  censure,  by  which  he  can  be  compelled  to  fi^ht. 

If  a  man  does  fear  the  disapprobation  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  he  would  be  more  effectually  restrained  from  insulting 
others  if  that  disapprobation  were  the  direct  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  such  a  proceeding,  than  when  it  is  only  the  remote 
and  uncertain  consequence. 

The  disapprobation  of  the  society  is  only  the  remote  arid  un- 
certain consequence  of  offering  an  insult  under  the  system  of 
duelling,  for  the  offender  may  at  his  pleasure  commute  it  into 
personal  danger,  and  has  some  chance  of  escaping  it  without, 
any  commutation,  and  even  throwing  it  upon  the  injured 
par^. 

If  the  system  of  duelling  did  not  exist,  the  disapprobation  of 
the  society  would  be  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
offering  an  insult;  for  it  is  necessarily  admitted  by  our  opponents, 
that  an  insult  is  a  hurtful  action,  and  we  see  that  upon  all  those 
hartful  actions  to  which  the  duel  is  not  applied,  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  society  does  fall  with  undivided  force  ?  it  falls  too 
even  upon  those  hurtful  actions  to  which  the  duel  is  in  general 
applied,  when  they  are  performed  by  a  class  of  persons  privileged 
from  challenge.  Thus  if  a  churchman  is  guilty  of  a  gross  insult, 
the  weight  of  the  public  censure  falls  with  undivided  force  upon 
him,  his  character  suffers  severely,  and  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  such  conduct  would  be  utterly  destroyed— while  that 
of  the  injured  party  is  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  affront.  It  seems  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  why 
the  same  punishment  should  not  fall  upon  every  one  who  offends 
in  the  same  way,  if  the  public  censure  were  not  diverted  from^ 
it^  proper  objc^ct  by  the  institution  of  the  duel. 
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Let  Ufl  imagine  that  a  Chinese,  who  had  been  some  time  rssi-' 
dent  in  this  country,  were  thns  to  address  an  En^ishman  : 

''  I  hare  not  ftdled  to  remark,  since  I  came  to  England,  that 
many  gross  actions  and  expressions,  which  in  my  own  countiy 
are  common  among  all  ranks,  are  here  confined  to  the  lowest 
orders,  and  I  am  informed  that  any  person  belonein^  to  the 
superior  classes  of  society,  who  should  so  far  forget  his  good 
breeding  as  to  be  ^ilty  of  sneh  actions  or  expressions,  would 
immediately  forfeit  nis  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  company 
of  his  equals.  Yet  I  was  present  some  time  ago  at  a  party^ 
where,  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute,  one  person  gave  another  very 
plainly  to  understand,  that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  an  assertion' 
which  the  latter  had  made.  I  could  perceive  by  the  altered 
countenance  of  the  person  so  addressed,  that  a  great  breach  of 
good  manners  had  been  committed,  and  indeed  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  whole  company  was  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  never  effectually  revived  during  the  evening.  Yet  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  have  since  found,  that  the  culprit  is  re- 
ceived in  the  same  houses,  and  treated  with  the  same  respect 
as  before.  This  anomaly  has  puzzled  me  extremely,  and  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  explain  it  to  me." 

The  difficulty  of  me  Chinese  would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
most  natural  and  reasonable,  the  Englishman  would,  indeed^ 
be  able  to  explain  it  by  unfolding  to  him  the  system  of  duelling 
and  its  consequences,  that  is,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  the 
disapprobation  which  would  naturally  have  fallen  upon  the 
offender,  was  diverted  by  this  institution,  and  discharged 
upon  the  person  who  had  failed  to  resent  and  to  avenge  the 
affront ;  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  possible  to  account  for  so 
extravagant  an  aberration  of  public  censure. 

It  has  been  said  for  duelling,  as  it  has  been  said  for  prize- 
fighting, and  as  it  might  be  said,  with  equal  force,  for  every 
other  violation  of  good  order,  that  if  you  close  up  this  vent 
for  the  angry  passions  of  mankind,  another  will  soon  be  forced 
open,  and  tnat  instead  of  duels  you  will  have  assassinations. 
To  refute  this  supposition  an  appeal  may  be  confidently  made 
to  actual  experience.  The  two  great  nations  of  antiquity  were 
unacquainted  with  this  boasted  institution,  yet  their  history 
furnisnes  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  private  assassination.  The  duellist, 
however,  will  object  to  these  examples  as  inadmissible  for  the 
purpose;  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he  will  say,  were  such 
coarse  and  vulgar  fellows,  so  insensible  to  the  point  of  honour, 
that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  called,  rogue,  thief,  and 
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liar,  without  ever  showing  or  even  feeling  the  resentment  which 
becomes  a  gentleman,  but  we  must  not  thence  infer,  that  in 
these  more  enlightened  and  refined  times,  when  honour  is  dearer 
than  life,  and  must  not  be  sullied  even  by  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion, that  the  higher  orders  of  society  will  consent  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  mutual  slaughter  in  some  shape  or  other.  To 
such  a  reasoner  we  hesitate  not  to  reply,  that  if  these  ferocious 
and  vindictive  passions  which  can  only  be  slaked  in  human 
blood,  which  can  only  be  restrained  from  using  the  knife  of  the 
assassin,  by  being  indulged  with  the  pistol  of  the  duellist,  if 
these  passions,  we  say,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  character* 
istics  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  state  of  society,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  friend  to  morality  and  good  order  to  pray  for 
the  return  of  darkness  and' barbarism. 

There  is  not,  however,  any  necessity  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  remote  times  in  order  to  prove  this  point,  for  there  is  actually 
existing  before  our  eyes  a  body  of  men  to  whose  irascible 
passions  the  safety  valve  of  the  duel  has  never  been  applied, 
who  yet  have  never  been  accused  of  a  propensity  to  assassination ; 
and  as  this  body  of  men  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
upper  classes,  rather  by  a  greater  than  by  a  less  degree  of 
politeness,  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  practical  proof  of  the 
proposition  which  we  have  already  demonstrated  in  another 
way,  namely,  the  proposition  that  duelling  tends  rather  to 
retard  than  to  advance  the  refinement  of  manners.  The  body 
we  speak  of  is,  of  course,  the  clergy  of  England  as  they  now 
exist :  whatever  faults  may  have  been  laid  to  their  charge,  cer- 
tainly neither  a  predilection  for  murder^  nor  a  want  of  exterior 
nropriety,  is  among  the  number.  Now  how  does  this  happen? 
What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  a  churchman  should 
not  give  vent  to  angry  and  contemptuous  feelings,  by  angry 
and  contemptuous  gestures  and  expressions,  as  frequently  as  a 
layman  ;  a  man  in  holy  orders  is  still  a  man,  he  does  not  change 
his  nature  with  the  colour  of  his  coat ;  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  supposing  that  young  gentlemen  are  moved  to  become  can- 
didates for  oidination,  because  they  feel  that  the  acrid  and 
caustic  ingredients  of  human  nature  are  wanting  in  their 
idiosyncrasy :  on  the  contrary  it  will  not  be  disputed  uiat  people 
go  into  the  church,  as  into  any  other  profession,  because  they 
suppose  that  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  advancing  their 
fortunes  in  that  direction.  To  us  the  reason  is  manifest.  If  a 
priest  indulge  in  abusive  epithets,  or  otherwise  conduct  himself 
offensively,  he  gains  nothing  but  the  momentary  gratification 
of  passion,  with  the  certainty  of  a  most  severe  retribution. 
Whereas  a  layman  in  the  same  circumstances  not  only  assuages 
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his  wrath,  but  acquires  moreover  the  reputation  of  a  certain 
reckless  gallantry,  which  varnishes  over  and  conceals  from  ob- 
servation and  from  censure,  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  his 
conduct.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  society  requires  a  more 
strict  observation  of  decorum  in  the  ministers  of  religion  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  community ;  for  the  question  is  not  how  much 
society  requires,  but  how  it  can  enforce  what  it  does  require. 
And  it,  when  the  eflFect  of  its  censures  is  not  impeded  by  the 
duel,  it  can  enforce  the  greater  degree  of  propriety,  it  seems  no 
strained  inference  to  conclude,  that  if  the  same  advantage  was 
afforded  by  the  universal  suppression  of  duelling,  it  would  be 
able  to  enforce,  by  the  same  means,  that  less  degree  of  propriety 
which  is  expected  from  the  rest  of  the  upper  classes. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  have  appeared  to  us  conclusive 
of  the  question,  so  conclusive  indeed,  so  much  stronger  than  the 
imbecility  of  the  subject  seems  to  demand,  that  we  have  several 
times  doubted,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  whether  we  were 
not  wasting  efforts  which  ought  rather  to  be  directed  against 
more  plausible  errors.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever poorly  the  custom  we  are  attacking  may  be  fortified  with 
reasons,  it  is  fenced  round  on  every  side  with  a  triple  row  of 
)reiudices.  And  this  must  be  our  excuse  to  our  readers  (for  we 
eel  that  some  excuse  may  be  expected)  for  having  crushed  with 
the  force  of  argument  a  system,  which  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  crumbles  into  dust  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  its 
own  rottenness. 


I 


Art.  III.      Forage  d*un  jetme  Frangais  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse, 
pendant  Tautomne  de  182S.     Par  A.  Blanqui.    8vo.  1825. 

npHE  book  we  are  now  going  to  notfce  is  neither  the  work  of 
a  slanderer  of  our  women,  our  institutions  and  our  manners, 
like  the  famous  performance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Hulks,  alias 
the  Chevalier  Pillet ;  nor  is  it  the  production  of  an  outrageous 
Anglomane,  furious  in  defence  of  every  thing  English,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  misunderstands  our  language,  and 
can  misapply  some  misquoted  passages  from  our  poetry :  but  it 
is  the  genuine  effusion  of  a  genuine  Frenchman,  sufiiciently 
inclined  to  liberalisme  of  all  kinds,  and  equally  disposed  to 
regard  with  indulgence  the  barbarism  of  our  customs,  and  with 
horror  our  treatment  of  his  great  idol  Bonaparte.  It  is  in  short 
a  publication,  which  will  be  looked  upon  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  among  certain  classes  in  the  French  capital  itself, 
^s  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  England  \  and  it  is  on  thi^ 
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account,  and  because  we  know  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  French,  on  the  subject  of  English  manners^ 
that  we  shall  notice  it  at  so  much  len^h  here. 

The  author's  patriotic  exultations  about  the  glory  of  France, 
are  interrupted  in  the  2nd  page  of  his  book  by  a  violent  fit  of 
sea-sickness,  occasioned  partly  by  drinking  tea  '*  after  the 
fashion  of  the  EngUsh,  who  distil  instead  of  infusing  it ;'' 
partly  by  the  smoke  of  the  coal ;  but  chiefly  by  his  seeing  the 
sailors,  *'  pitilessly  roasting  their  large  shoes  of  beef-steak, 
dropping  with  blood  and  grease,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers. However,  he  amves  safely  at  Southampton,  wnere 
his  passport  is  "  very  civilly  demanded  by  the  officers  of  the 
Custom-house." 

'  But  we  were  soon  destined  to  see,  that  civility  costs  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  this  country,  A  swarm  of  porters,  all  excessively  polite,  sur^ 
rounded  us  on  the  quay,  pulling  us  about  in  every  direction :  "  Come 
this  way  I"—**  No,  come  that  way  !*'  "  You  will  find  our  inn  vqtj 
comfortable !"— "  At  our's  you  will  find  a  good  stabling  f  sic  in  orig.j, 
genuine  wine,  pretty  wine,  neat  wine,  gentlemen !"  f  sic]  Knowmg 
nothing  of  any  of  these  inns,  I  abandoned  myself  to  chiance— -so  I  went 
to  the  hotel  of  the  pretty  wine  [a  place  rather  difficult  to  find,  we 
suspect,  at  Southampton],  where  I  reposed  myself  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
voyage  of  40  leagues  in  50  hours. 

*  Every  piece  of  politeness  costs  here  a  shilling,  or  thereabouts,  and 
some  cost  a  good  deal  more.  Three  shillings  for  the  boatman,  who 
rowed  us  from  the  packet-boat  to  the  shore — a  shilling  for  the  porter, 
who  carried  our  baggage  to  the  Custom-house,  a  few  feet  off — a  shilling 
for  carrying  them  back  to  the  door  of  our  hotel — a  shilling  more  for  the 
girl,  who  carries  them  up  stairs:  altogether  this  journey  of  50  steps^ 
costs  as  much  as  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Chartres**— p.  9. 

Our  traveller,  however,  soon  gets  over  his  chagrin  at  all  this, 
and  disposes  himself  to  admire  the  beauties  of  Southampton. 
He  is  delighted  with  the  pavements,  the  windows,  of  which  the 
sashes  throw  up,  instead  of  opening  with  clumsy  iron  bars  (as 
they  do*and  have  done  in  France  since  the  days  of  Francis  the 
1st),  the  shops,  the  gigs,  the  whiskeys,  the  tilburys,  and  even 
the  waggons.  He  is  particularly  astonished  to  find,  that  all  the 
women,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  wear  bonnets — and  that  a 
Frenchman  on  his  arrival  in  England,  is  not  called  Mounseer 
Frog  by  the  populace  and  the  waiters.  "  The  latter  on  the 
contrary,"  says  he,  '^  at  the  hotel  of  the  pretty  wine  where  we 
lodged,  were  more  polite  towards  us  than  towards  the  English  : 
though  these  civilities  were  cruel,  as  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
them  dear." — [p.  13.]  At  last  the  author  is  introduced,  "  avec 
le  c^r6monial  inevitable,  dans  ia  sailed  manger  {dinning-room). 

VOL.  lY.— W.  B.  D  ♦  '•'*• 
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*  The  dinner,  without  imip,  consists  of  a  raw  and  bloody  l)eaf-steak> 
^entifuUj  powdered  widi  pepper  and  tpices,  and  covered  with  slices  of 
horse-radish,  similar,  in  appearance  ^nd,  OMe,  to  the  chips  which  oome 
from  under  the  |dane  of  the  carpenter.  The  beef-steak  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  plate  or  two  of  Y^;etables  in  naiuralibue,  that  is  to  say, 
plain  boiled :  then  a  cruet-stand  with  five  or  six  bottles,  containing 
certain  drugs,  out  of  which  you  choose  the  ingredients  necessary  fot 
eiving  9ome  taste  to  the  insipid  mess.  Sometimes  a  fowl  succeeds  these 
dishes  qf  the  primiiive  ages :  but  the  English  themselves  agree  that 
chickens  wiih  ihem  are  tougher  than  beef,  and  therefore  they  prefer 
ducks.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  understand,  why  our  deck  on  quitting 
Havre  was  so  crowded  vnth  French  fowls.  [We  appeal  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  been  in  France,  whether  the  flesh  of  French  fowls  does 
not  resemble  ivory  in  all  but  whiteness.!  The  dinner  finishes  with  f 
heavy  tart  made  of  cherries,  plums,  or  apples,  according  to  the  season- 
taking  cai«  always  to  leave  the  stones  in  Uiem*' — ^pp.  li,  14. 

So  much  for  the  dinner — now  for  the  wines  and  the  dessert : 

*  The  English  have  rather  more  variety  in  their  drinks :  the  porter^ 
the  small  beer,  ai^d  the  ale,  which  is  between  the  two,  and  better  than 
either.  The  wines  in  use  are  port,  madeira,  and  sherry,  which  thiey 
drink  always  without  water,  though  abundantly  charged  with  brandy. 
Prom  thence,  perhaps,  arises  the  bright  scarlet  complexions,  injected  with 
Uue,  and  the  carbuncled  noses  of  almost  all  the  English  gastronomes. 
After  the  raw  beef  and  potatoes  were  removed,  we  were  consoling  our- 
selves, in  our  absence  from  France,  by  talking  of  its  glory  and  its  plea- 
sures, when  the  waiter  appeared  with  the  dessert,  consisting  of  an 
enormous  cucumber,  flanked  with  four  raw  onions  bedded  in  water- 
cresses  :  des  gateaux  de  plotnb  (plumb-cakes)  worthy  of  their  name,  and 
what  he  called  Chesliire  cheese.  At  the  sight  of  these  preparations  for 
poisoning  us,  we  all  deserted  the  table.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
acscription  of  a  dinner  is  an  unimportant  matter :  besides,  English  good 
cheer  }mna  absolutely  the  same  in  every  inn,  tavern,  and  hotel,  in  the 
tliree  kingdoms,  it  is  riffht  to  prepare  Frenchmen  for  the  enjoyments 
they  are  to  expect  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel' — ^pp.  15.  l6.  51. 

M.  Blanqui  visits  a  Mr.  Oke,  and  the  Botanic  garden  at 
8outhampton,  and  is  disappointed  to  find  the  latter  not  so  larcf 
as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  But  he  is  consoled  by  his 
anticipations  of  Bath,  "  which  has  been  described  to  me,^^  says 
lie,  **  as  a  second  Palmyra." — [p.  26.]  He  sets  out  on  the  top  of 
the  coa(jh,  though  terribly  afraid  of  a  fall— and  is  much  edined 
with  thcj  sight  of  his  fellow-travellers,  "  wrapping  themselves 
up  ill  tlioir  three  or  four  great  coats,  indispensable  to  aU 
iravolhirw  in  [England,  on  account  of  the  continual  wind  and 
mill/' — ( n.  iJU.]  On  his  arrival,  he  parades  up  and  down  all  th^ 
VirtjoiM — nut  on  entering  Sidney-gardens,  he  is  shocked  at  read*- 
iug  iK>nni  epigrams  on  certain  old  ladies  of  Bath,  and  be  ^^f<^l9 
i  Mtitimwt  uf  pride,  ^i  thinking,  that  in  France  the  women  wbo 


b^ve  given  birth  to  citizens^  are  as  much  respected  ga  thoi|« 
who  are  cme  da^  to  bear  them"< — p.  60. 

These  sentimental  efinsions^  however,  are  interrupted  by  hit 
departure  ibr  Bristol^  where^  after  admiring  as  usual  the  streets 
ajia  shops^i  the  sight  of  a  steam  packet  setting  off  for  Dublin, 
determines  him  to  make  a  journey  there,  **  and  to  judge  fgr  him- 
self abQ][|t  the  consequences  of  the  religious  dissensions  which 
divide  Ireland.  "The  Irish  (he  adds  in  a  rapture) are  oijr  brethren 
— they  partake  our  hatred  of  the  despotism  of  Carthage,ihe  season 
is  propitious,  we  are  young,  we  will  go  to  Dublin  I'*— [p.  69.] 
M.  Blanqui  goes  on  board  accordingly,  and  is  dreadiuUy  sea-sick, 
as  before — but  an  accident  (the  breaking  of  the  axle  of  a  whee)) 
stops  the  vessel  and  his  joume3r  together,  and  the  world  has 
thus  been  deprived  of  M.  blancjui's  valuable  lucubrations  on  the 
Catholic  question  and  Irish  tithes.  One  remarkable  circum- 
stance  attending  the  voyage  is,  that  M.  Blanqui's  ears  were 
delighted  for  the  first  time  by  hearing  the  English  God-dam. 

CSur  traveller  now  goes  to  Birmingnam,  where  he  finds  fault 
with  the  statue  of  Nelson,  and  christens  Wednesbury  the  plain 
of  the  Cyc^ps  ;  an  idea  which  deUghts  him  so  much  that  ha 
repeats  it  three  times  in  as  many  pages,  and  finds  his  parallel 
fit  admirably  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  gun-makers  of 
Birmingham  have,  unfortunately,  two  eyes  instead  of  one.  In 
the  course  of  bis  journey  onwards,  the  sight  of  some  bulls  in  a 
meadow  produces  a  burst  of  peevishness  against  the  English, 
because  they  make  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals,  though 
they  whip  their  horses  ^*  avec  une  energie  toute  nationale,"  and 
have  hulKs  for  French  prisoners  of  war.  M.  Blanqui  is  also 
very  eloquent  about  our  truly  disgraceful  practice  of  flogging 
soldiers,  which  he  compares  to  the  practices  of  the  Inquisition. 

At  Liverpool  he  admires  the  docks ;  abuses  the  statue  of 
Nelson,  as  usual,  and  describes  the  various  public  institutions^ 
finding  fault  with  the  Athenaeum,  because  you  get  tea  and 
coffee  there,  things-  which  he  ingeniously  finds  out  were  not 
much  in  use  at  Athens.  At  Carlisle  he  breakfasts — and  this  is 
what  he  gives  as  the  description  of  the  regular  English 
dije&mr. 

'  Spme  tWn  ?liceg  of  Jiam,half-<ool^  and  well  sugared,  and  the  cold  raw 
roast  beef  had  alr^y  gone  round  the  table :  then  came  hard  boiled  eggs, 
honey,  butter,  and  tea.  A  litde  drop  of  mijk  is  little  more  th^n  shpwn 
to  the  guests  at  the  bottom  of  the  milk-pot,  and  when  that  sample  1$ 
exhausted,  it  is  rarely  renewed.  When  every  body  is  seated  there  is  s 
pn^ound  silence ;  fareakfiut  is  an  affair  too  serious  to  be  interrupted.  Each 
pi^pcues  ^»Yidy  his  iartinef,  composed  of  slices  of  bread  and  a  l^er  of 

W^  SRy^j«4  l^Hh  a  ywwsh  Qf  hfvm^  ritwiatdy  dipp^  m  *^  ^ 
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(if  its  hardness  allows  it)  and  in  the  tea.  A  loaf  is  rare  here ;  and 
you  never  drink  beer — ^you  never  drink  but  at  dinner.  As  often  as  a 
devouring  thirsty  augmented  by  such  scorbutic  nourishment^  forces  you 
to  demand  a  glass  of  sle,  you  have  to  pay  dearly  for  such  a  deviation  from 
custom :  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  you^  and  the  servants  hesitate  so  long 
in  bringing  it^  that  at  last  you  dare  not  be  thirsty.  Such  are  the 
English  breakfasts :  always  eggs^  butter^  and  tea— oidy  the  rich  take  it 
in  silver  vases  and  the  common  people  in  china ;  all  the  difference  lies 
in  this*— pp.  128,  129. 

At  Gretna  Green  our  author  has  the  good  luck  to  witness  a 
marriage  (from  the  top  of  the  coach),  and  at  Annan  he  stops  to 
give  a  biographical  account  of  the  rev.  Edward  Irving,  a  de- 
scription of  his  squint,  and  a  criticism  on  his  elocmence.  The 
town  of  Lanark  is  the  first  in  Scotland  where  M.  Blanqui  gets 
off  the  top  of  the  coach ;  and  he  speedily  begins  to  feel  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  that  hospitable  region.  He  finds  out  that  *^  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Caledonian  belles  are  adorned  with  long  lashes  ; 
tnat  their  hair  is  beautifully  arranged,  and  their  looks  full  of 
sweetness  and  modesty.  The  men  have  nothing  remarkable  about 
them  but  their  politeness  and  wish  to  oblige." — [p.  149].  The 
grand  secret  of  all  this,  we  suspect,  is  the  low  amount  of  the 
bills. 

*  The  people  of  the  inn  are  not  Jetvs^  as  at  Liverpool ;  the  putrified 
cheese  of  Birmingham  has  given  place  to  rice  or  oat  cakes,  offered  with 
a  kindliness  which  gives  them  a  value.  Our  food  is  once  more  French ; 
the  soup,  which  is  either  proscribed  or  badly  cooked  in  England,  alwa3rs 
comes  to  table  in  Scotland ;  the  beef  is  no  longer  raw  or  spiced.  We 
recovered  our  gaiety  among  these  worthy  people ;  one  of  them  even 
assured  us  that  the  French  and  the  Scotch  were  always  brothers,  and 
fought  each  other  against  their  will'— p.  150. 

On  arriving  at  Glasgow,  our  author  is  equally  delighted 
with  every  thing,  and,  though  he  has  an  introduction .  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Robert  Gray,  esq.,  of  Camtyne,  he 
wishes  even  to  defer  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Glasgow  Bailie 
till  the  day  following.  A  Doctor  Towers  conducts  hina  into 
the  hall  of  the  University,  where  he  finds  all  the  professors 
assembled,  not  drinking  Glasgow  punch,  as  hap  been  maUciously 
reported  of  them,  but  reading  the  Edinburgh  Review,  weU 
wrapped  up  in  tartan  plaids.  But  this  is  not  all.  ''  Thus  these 
laborious  philosophers  pass  their  days  amidst  their  books  and 
profound  speculations,  neither  troubled  by  the  miseries  of  the 
present,  nor  anxieties  for  the  future."  What  a  delightful 
picture!  The  Glasgow  professors  quitting  punch  for  philo- 
sophy, and  only  enlivening  their  learned  leisure  with  a  page  on 
the  corn-laws  out  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviw— ''  Think  of  tbat* 
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Master  Brook !"    We  could  ourselves  grow  sentimental  over 
the  scene^  and  almost  own  "  the  soft  impeachment  T' 

M.  Blanqui  speaks  with  much  contempt  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum^  and  or  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  except  a  letter 
written  by  the  hand  of  '*  Wasinghton/'  He  next  makes  a 
journey  to  see  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  gallery,  which  he  says 
is  described  in  the  Voyage  de  Gilpin  [ot  Johnny  Gilpin  we  pre- 
sume]. A  portrait  of  Napoleon  by  David,  fills  him  vnth  pro- 
found reflections,  and  before  this  picture  (he  says)  the  Rubens, 
the  Vandycks  and  the  Poussins  of  the  gallery  fade  away.  Here 
the  patriotic  author  takes  occasion  to  eulogize  his  grace  in  these 
words :  "  Le  due  de  Hamilton  habite  rarement  son  palais* 
Ce  seigneur,  dont  les  mani^res  et  la  poUtesse  sont  toutes 
frangaises,  semble  avoir  adopt6  la  France  pour  patrie,  et  Paris 
pour  s6jour  habituel.  Ses  enfans  parlent  notre  langue,  et  les 
Anglais  m6contens  de  la  partialite  de  leur  p^re  pour  un  pays 
rival,  Taccusent,  sans  doute  avec  un  peu  d'aigreur,  d'avoir 
oubli6  la  sienne.'' — [pp.  176,  177].  M.  Blanqui  visits  Corra 
Lynn,  and  compares  hmaself  very  complacently  to  Rob  Roy ; 
though  perhaps  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  at  the  moment  of  his  sus- 
pension by  tne  skirts,  would  be  a  happier  parallel  with  our 
Frenchman.  He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  Bums  is  the  first  of 
our  Scottish  poets ;  that  Scott  is  also  a  little  read,  but  by  no 
means  much  reUshed ;  and  that  Byron  is  very  much  despised. 
He  next  details  a  boxing-match  of  four  rounds  ;  '^  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act"  says  he,  "  the  drama  finished;  the  English,  as 
every  body  knows,  not  having  adopted  in  theatrical  matters  the 

|)rinciples  of  Horace  and  Boileau,  which  obhge  an  author  to 
engthen  his  play  to  five. — [p.  190.]  At  Glasgow  his  sojourn 
is  rendered  memorable  by  his  "  assisting"  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  and  by  his  having  seen  a  coal-pit,  of  which  the 
workmen  are  compared,  as  usual,  to  Cyclops,  and  the  devils  in 
Milton. 

The  18th  chapter  commences  with  the  praises  of  Ossian, 
sung  in  strains  almost  as  subUme  as  his  own  poetry,  and  the 
author's  imagination  once  exalted  into  kindred  rapture  he  sets 
no  bounds  to  his  inventive  vein.  He  is  not  content  with  de- 
scribing DumbaH»n  Castle — ^he  must  give  us  a  view  of  it 
too;  but  his  brain  being- somewhat  confused  with  "thick- 
coming  fancies,"  he  has  unluckily  placed  it  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  river.  To  make  up,  however,  for  this  slight  blunder,  we 
have  the  following  new  and  accurate  piece  of  intelligence. 

'  This  castle  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Wallace,  who  built  the  fa- 
mous square  tower  between  the  two  rocks.  There  it  was,  that  at 
ONB  TUEB  IT  WAS  PRorosBD  TO  iMPBifiON  Napolbon,     Every  one 
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knows  thftt  when  the  holy  alHance,  in  hhour  for  twenty  years,  WM  tit 
last  delivered  of  a  rictory,  still  tremhling  hcfore  its  prisoner,  it  gave 
htm  up  to  the  English,  who  aijirsi,  thought  of  interbino  ntu  alive 
AT  Dumbarton  ;  hut,  reflecting  that  this  itankl  embarrass  the  naviga^ 
Hon  of  the  Cl^fde,  and  that  it  would  he  odious  to  kill  him  in  Europe, 
ikejf  prtferrei  seniUftg  him  to  be  assassinated  in  Africa.  We  have  since 
seen  the  terrihle  conformity  which  reigns  hetween  Dumbarton  and 
St  Melcna'^pp.  200,  201. 

Lochleren  reminds  M.  Blanqui  of  the  Pobt  Smollett ;  a 
title  to  which  he  has  just  as  much  right  as  the  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England:  But  he  is  recalldl 
ttam  his  visions  by  a  visit  to  a  family  in  the  Highlands,  Where 
he  sees  the  pas  des  moniagnes  danced,  which  lofty  phrase  being 
interpreted,  means  ''  the  highland  fling.^'  He  now  gets  quite 
poetical,  fancies  he  hears  harps  in  the  air,  and  sees  ''  luteg, 
laurels,  seas  of  milk  and  ships  of  amber ;"  thinks  that  L^h 
Lomond  is  the  Bgean ;  the  ^  grampians  hills,"  as  he  calls  tbem, 
the  Alps,  and  many  other  things  equally  reascMftable.  At  last 
M.  Blanqui  ^uits  Robert  Gray,  esa.,  of  Camtyne,  and  all  these 
visions,  and  is  fairly  set  down  at  Macgre^r's  hotel,  in  Princess 
street  J  Edinburgh.  He  goes  to  call  on  sir  Walter  Scott,  afid  is 
qtiite  astonished  not  to  find  on  his  door-plate  "  The  Great  Vn- 
known**— *"  The  Mighty  Minstrel,*'  or  some  other  such  title. 
On  the  contrary  (says  be)  "  le  nom  du  maitre  est  modestefiient 
4crit  sat  la  poste.  Sir  Waller  Scoit,  Baronet"  Here  is  bis  ac- 
oouHi  of  his  reception. 

.  '  At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  which  I  pulled  with  a  treiAbling  hand, 
a  serrant  came.  Her  polite  and  affaUe  air  gave  me  a  good  augury  of 
the  reception  I  should  meet  with  from  her  master.  She  introduced  me 
into  the  dfawing-room  with  a  smile  of  gratitude  and  joy  for  the  homage 
Ihad  come  so  rar  to  render  to  her  master.  She  replied  to  aTI  m^  ques- 
tions with  great  readiness  and  sagacity,  as  if  she  enjoyed  her  Aare  of 
the  visit.  A  volume  of  Guy  Mannering  lay  on  the  table,  amoag  a 
dtwntity  of  pmrs  which  I  had  great  difficuliy  to  rdrain  from  reading, 
ir  ~  ^^^^  of  one  of  them  I  expressed  the  regret  I  felt  at  the  absence 
jf  the  author.^  The  worthy  servant  insisted  on  my  going  to  Abbots* 
Wfd#  "  Oo,  Sir,"  said  she,  '*  my  master  is  always  happy  to  receive 
Frenchmen ;  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  you  will  find  that  his 
Oaiightors  speak  your  tongue  as  well  as  their  own."  This  was  very 
Hauclng,  but  I  had  not  time  for  the  journey' — pp.  240,  241. 

On  leaving  Edinburgh  he  enters  into  a  long  and  unintelligible 
llt^Himfiimi  oti  the  superstitions,  the  manners,  and  the  visions 

2..u?)IlJ   *i.!*"!^^•.  .^^^^  this,  he  sets  out  for  London,  though 

the  coun 
.^p.  330. 


Tiu^  ^Hli  infinite  regret   the  capital  of  the  country   of 
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At  Tork^  M.  Blanqui  finds  the  folks  preparing  ror  the  mnsdeal 
festiyal,  and  thus  addresses  the  shades  of  Mozart  dnd  Rossini : 
*'  O  divine  children  of  harmony  !  if  any  thing  on  earth  could 
lead  to  doubts  of  the  future^  it  would  be  your  office  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  unbelieving!  it  is  you  who  prove  the  existence  of 
Qod,"  8ic.  After  this  speech^  so  worthy  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject^ M.  Blanqui  describes  tl^  madhouse  near  York  (the  Retreat), 
firoKB  whichi  by  an  easy  transition,  he  passes  to  the  history  6f 
tome  other  madhouses  about  Paris.  He  arrives,  at  last,  in  Lon* 
doti/  itod  th^  first  valuable  remark  we  find  in  his  account  of  ii 
occurs  in  his  307th  page,  in  which  he  complailis  much  of  thd 
bizarrerie  that  has  ''  induced  the  English  to  place  in  the  very 
centre  of  their  capital,  Smithfield-market !''  M.  Blanqui  is  also 
extremely  indignant  at  being  obhged  to  pay  the  enormous  sum 
of  two-pence  for  the  privilege  of  entering  St.  Paul's ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  that  the  interior  of  this  grand  edifice  has  met 
with  th6  reprobation  of  a  person  of  his  refined  taste.  The 
sight  of  the  great  bell  costs  him  two-pence,  and  the  cupola  of 
the  dome  two  shillings  more.  But  though  the  situation  of  St» 
Paul's  displeases  him,  he  is  "  dedommag6"  by  the  sight  of 
Newgate,  which  *'  se  developpe  avec  bien  plus  d'avantaga 
au  milieu  d'une  belle  rue."  Afterwards  he  sees  the  Exchai^e, 
the  Mansion-house,  the  Post-office,  the  India-house  and  Guud- 
hafl,  cmd  he  does  not  see  the  Bank,  To  make  up  for  this,  however, 
he  does  see  the  Tower ;  takes  the  attendants  ror  baboons  escaped 
from  a  menagerie;  and  pathetically  describes  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  demanded  the  fee  he  is  always  so  unwilling  to 
pay.  He  describes  the  lions  as  sneeringly  as  their  keepers,  but 
IS  vastly  delighted  with  two  boas,  and  extols  their  dexterity  in 
swaH^^ing  two  live  rabbits.  The  sight  of  the  armoury  awakens 
his  contempt,  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  can  imagine,  than  that 
it  IS  the  most  splendid  ei^hibition  of  the  kind  in  tne  world ;  but 
h6  is  ddightedf  at  seeing  the  French  trophies  brought  from 
flifi  field  of  Waterloo,  atta  cries  6tit>  in  a  sentence  too  character- 
istic to  be  omitted ;  '*  Y^,  the  English  have  reastm  to  be  proud 
of  these  spoils  of  the  brave ;  they  have  cost  them  some  of  their 
best  bk)od ;  aii^  as  }  gazed  on  them«  I  thought  with  pride  of 
{be  fine  Knes  of  Oasimir  Dekvigne : 


0irdit  ^'en  les  voyant  couch^  sur  la  poussiere, 
D'un  resj^ect  douloureux  fram)^  par  tant  d*  exploits^ 
Uennemi,  I'ceil  fixe  sur  leuf  race  guerriere,^ 
Leg  regarda  sans  peur  pour  In  premiere  Jins  /"—p.  14^-4. 

At  last  M.  Blanqui  and  his  friends  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
tower,  but  not  before  they  have  paid  about  .twelve  shiUings-Hi 
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fact  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  immortal  octavo^  to  horrify 
*  and  inform  the  French  nation. 

He  next  goes  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  *^  une  chose 
afflige,  et  c'est  encore  la  triste  necessite  des  complimens,  comme 
dans  la  Tour  et  h,  St.  Paul."  He  visits  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  there  sees  Frankenstein  (which,  by  the  way,  he  says  is 
imitated  from  a  German  novel),  a  piece  never  performed  at 
that  Theatre.  At  the  Lyceum,  they  act  a  piece  taken 
from  the  French,  and  the  cause  of  its  success  is,  that 
it  finishes  with  a  boxing-match,  and  *^  a  play  which  finishes 
thus,  never  fails  to  succeed  in  England."  After  having  seen 
all  the  fine  and  curious  things  which  we  have  mentioned,  'and 
'  many  more,  M.  Blanqui  takes  leave  of  England^  and  arrives 
safety  at  Dieppe. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  introduction  in  which  the  author's 
political  creed  is  expounded,  as  we  intended,  and  now  we  have 
no  room  for  a  long  notice  of  it.  It  is  mostly  made  up  of 
lamentations  about  Ireland,  describing  it  (though  the  country, 
perhaps,  the  most  thickly-peoj)led  in  Europe)  as  a  desert;  and 
quoting  an  account  of  its  misery  from  an  author,  whom  he 
speaks  of  among  '^  les  voyageurs  les  plus  modemes.''  This 
very  modem  author,  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find,  is 
none  other  than  sir  William  Petty,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of 
Charles  2nd.  So  much  for  M.  Blanqui's  candour,  information, 
and  acquaintance  with  English  subjects. 


Abt.  IV.    Lettre  d  Monsieur  Dacier  sur  V  Alphabet  des  Hierogfypkes 
Pkonetiques.     Par  M.  Champollion.    Paris.    1822. 

An  Account  qfsome  recent  Discoveries  inHieroglyphical  Literature  and 
Egyptian  Antiquities.     By  Thomas  Young,  M.  D.   London.  1823. 

Letters  h  M.  Le  Due  de  Blacas  d'Aulps  relatives  au  Musie  royal 
Egyptien  de  Turin.  Par  M.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune.  Paris.  1824. 
8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  ChampoUion's  Phonetic  System  of 
Hieroglyphics  ;  with  some  additional  Discoveries,  by  which  it  may  be 
applied  to  decipher  the  Names  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  General  in  Egypt.     London.     1825.     8vo. 

Tl/'E  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  general  readers  for 

bringing  before  them  a  subject,  whicn  never  can  be  a 

popular  one,  whatever  interest  it  may  possess  in  the  minds  of 

classical  antiquaries.    And  yet  a  kind  of  curiosity  on  all  sub- 
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jects  connected  with  Egypt,  excited  during  our  contests  in  that 
country,  has  been  perpetuated,  even  in  the  feelings  of  the 
public  at  large,  by  the  aaily  sight  of  our  trophies,  and  by  the 
exhibitions  of  the  unfortunate  Selzoni.  Be  tnat  as  it  may,  a 
sense  of  justice,  partly  personal  and  partly  national,  induces  us 
to  examine,  the  respective  claims,  of  Dr.  Young,  and  of  M. 
ChampoUion,  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  Phonetic  Hieroglyphics. 

For  the  sake  of  our  non-anticj^uarian  readers,  we  ought,  how- 
ever, to  premise,  that  the  meanmg  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings 
had  been  hitherto  involved  in  almost  complete  obscurity^ 
and  that  numerous  antiquaries  had  long  laboured  in  vain  to 
discover  an  alphabet  in  those  sculptures.  It  had  been  suggested, 
more  than  once,  that  they  dia .  conceal  an  alphabet,  or  that 
there  were  phonetic  signs ;  that  all  the  hieroglyphic  figures 
were  not  pictures,  nor  emblems  (not  rebuses,  to  use  a  word  well 
understooa),  but  were  an  alphabetic  writing ;  a  real  writing 
to  the  ear,  not  to  the  eye  alone,  and  therefore  phonetic,  or 
audible  sounds. 

Though  Dr.  Young^s  own  statement  is  ample,  his  work  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  persons 
which  ours  will  reach,  and  who  ought  to  be  taught  to  set  a  due 
value  on  their  countryman.  It  is  amon^  the  misfortunes  of  our 
devated  populace,  that  its  general  readmg  is  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  and  that,  ignorant  of  the  talent  and  learning  it 
contains  within  its  own  reach,  it  is  always  ready  to  beUeve  in 
the  exclusive  knowledge  or  superiority  of  tnat  to  which  currency 
is  ^ven,  by  the  journals  or  fashions  or  prejudices  of  the  day. 

The  point  at  issue  between  Dr.  Youn^,  and  M.  Champol- 
hon  is,  simply,  which  of  the  two  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
phonetic  value  of  any  sign  or  signs.  Thus  at  least  we  appre- 
hend it ;  since  a  discovery  is  the  discovery  of  a  fact,  or  of  more, 
and  does  not  cease  to  be  so,  because  other  facts  have  been 
added bypursuing the  original  hint,  or  by  following  in  the  same 
track.  Columbus  is  thus  only  the  discoverer  of  America.  M. 
ChampoUion  has  done  what  the  Vespucci,  the  Magalhaens,  and 
the  Hudsons  did ;  and  thus  much  merit  we  begin  by  granting 
him,  while  we  must  stiU  vindicate  the  discovery  of  our  country- 
man and  for  our  country.  We  must  use  this  last  term,  since 
both  these  antiquaries,  alternately,  have  made  it  a  national 
question. 

Dr.  Young,  indeed,  says,  in  a  very  tranquil  manner,  '*  I  was 
desirous  of  securing  for  my  country,  what  is  justly  considered 
as  a  desirable  acquisition  to  every  country,  the  reputation  of 
having  enlaigef^         '       '^wes  of  human  knowledge,  and  of 


faaVii^  eontribated  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  mind  of  maB| 
Offer  time^  and  space,  and  negrlect^  and  obscurity/'  Thete  un 
irersohs  who  mignt  imagine,  mat  the^  saw  national  characters 
nere ;  but  beaten  forbid  u$  from  thinkm^  that  there  is  any  sttch 
a  "  betraying"  in  the  counter-declaratioti  of  Monseignear  le 
Due  d'Orleans.  We  quote  his  royal  highness'^s  oration  to  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

*^  Quel  heureux  presage  de  Timportance  de  letir  r6sultats  qiM 
la  brillonte  d^couverte  d^  nn  alphabet  hieroglyphique ;  d^cOu- 
rert^  honotabtei  nonsenlement  pour  le  savant  qui  I'a  faite,  mus 
pour  noftre  nation  qui  doit  s'enorgueillir  qu'  un  Francois  ait 
commence  k  p6n6trer  ces  my  stores  que  les  anciens  ne  d6lroi- 
laient  qu'  h  qudqufes  adeptes  bien  6prouy6s^  et  k  dechiffirer  ces 
enibl6m^  doitit  tons  les  peuples  modernes  d6sesp6raient  de  d6- 
camrrh'  la  signification." 

We  are,  indeed,  puzzled  to  conjecture  what  notion  M.  Cham- 

?jllion  attaches  to  the  term  discot ery,  when  he  admits  that  Dr. 
oun^  has  been  the  first  to  give  a  phonetic  value  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  names  Berenice,  and  Ptolemy,  but  that  his  suo^ 
cess  ha«  been  limited.  If  that  be  not  priority  in  discovery,  we 
know  not  what  is.  No  one  contests  the  priority  of  Newton's 
general  theory^  though  he  did  not  complete  that  of  the  moon. 

Though  #e  admit  that  M.  ChampoUion  has  served  the  cailse, 
by  making  good  use  of  the  hint  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
by  his  att^tion  to  the  syllabic  consonants  of  the  Shemitic 
languages,  in  decyphering  tlie  hieroglyphic  writing,  that  is  no 
foundation  for  his  vain  announcement,  where  he  sajrs  that  if 
"  his  New  Theory"  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of  the 
facts  already  determined  with  those  which  shall  hereafter  be 
discovered,  even  England  must  acknowledge,  that  these  im- 
portant results  are  the  consequences  of  his  researches.  We,  at 
least,  as  far  as  we  can  represent  England,  will  not  acknowledge 
this  ;  for  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in ,  showing,  that  the 
merit  of  discoveritig  the  phonetic  value  of  a  certain  number 
cf  the  hieroglyphics,  belongs  entirely  to  Dr.  Yoiing,  and 
that  M.  ChampoUion  has  done  little  more  than  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  to  him  by  our  more  modest  countryman. 
Former  critics  had  failed  in  explaining  the  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, it  was  because  they  had  not  perceived  that  these  were, 
in  many  cases,  the  mere  representations  of  sounds,  or  of  letters  ; 
unaware  of  the  indications  to  this  effect  contained  in  the 
remarks  of  Clement.  Without  perhaps  more  truly  appreciating 
the  meaning  of  this  author  than  others  had  done  before  him. 
Dr.  Young^s  natural  sagacity  led  him  to  the  discovery ;  that 
discovery,  of  which  the  French  antiquary  would  willingly  rob 
him. 
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In  iwiwurking  that,  "  a  complete  confirmation  of  the  priocipd 
results,  which  lie  had  some  years  since  deduced  from  an  exami- 
tiation  of  the  hieroglyphical  monoments  of  Ancient  Egypt,  had 
been  rerj  nnexpectedly  derived  from  the  ulterior  researches  of 
M.  Champollion,^  Dr.  Young  says,  that  **  he  cannot  resist  the 
natural  inclination  to  make  a  public  claim  to  whatever  credit 
may  be  his  due,  for  the  labour  that  he  has  bestowed  on  n 
attempt  to  unveil  the  mystery  in  which  Egyptian  literature  hat 
been  mvolved  for  nearly  twenty  centuries."  And,  '*  that  it 
would  have  been  a  little  hard  that  the  only  single  step  which 
leads  at  oace  to  an  extensive  result,  should  have  oe^i  made  hf 
a  foreigner,  upon  the  very  ground  which  I  had  undergone  the 
drudgery  of  quietly  raisin^.'' 

It  had  been  believed  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Romans 
after  than,  that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  important  records 
of  science  and  art,  thus  studiously  concealed  by  the  priesthood, 
from  the  inquiries  of  the  vulgar.  It  was  even  supposed  that 
this  enigmatfcal  writing  was  so  obscut«,  that  the  rery  priests 
themselves  had  lost  the  power  of  interpreting  it,  in  the  tmies 
of  the  later  emperors  of  Rome.  In  modem  times,  Kircher, 
Palin>  and  others,  had  laboured  on  this  subject  to  no  purpose, 
cir  with  results  which  we  need  not  detail.  The  meaning  of^  one 
oharacter  akme,  the  celebrated  Crux  ansata,  signifying  life,  had 
been  traditionally  delivered ;  and  how  much  mysticism  has  heek 
founded  on  this,  we  must  not  here  say. 

Nothing  was  effected  towards  this  object  by  the  Egyptian 
institcite  during  its  labours,  nor  after  its  return;  but  the 
casual  discovery  of  the  celebrated  triple  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
now  in  our  own  possession,  became,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
the  Dfieans  of  makmg  the  discovery  in  question.     Thus  the  con- 

{'ecture  of  Warburton  was  proved  to  be  just;  namely,  that  the 
lieroglyphics  wer^  not  the  peculiar  language  of  the  priesthood, 
or  exclusively  used  for  sacred  mysteries,  but  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  general  language  for  dl  purposes.  The  same  record 
hatittg  been  inscribed  on  this  stone,  in  the  sacred,  id  the  vulgar, 
^nd  iii  the  Greek  characters,  a  clue  was  thus  afforded  to  the  in- 
fesrpretation.  The  decyphering  of  the  hieroglyphics  by  means 
of  the  Greeky  was  attempted  by  the  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
and  Mr.  Akerblad,  with  partial  success.  It  was  the  error  of 
the  latter,  to  have  sought  for  an  alphabet  in  the  middle  inscrin- 
tion,  among  the  enchorial  or  demotic  characters  ;  misled  by  tne 
Greek  writers,  who  had  asserted  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  aa  alphabet  of  twentv-five  letters.  Thus  he  had  neglected 
tll^  UpMMr  macrintioft.  >  ^eroglyphic  writing. 

Itt^  \  both  the  E^tiasn  inseriy- 
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tions,  and  produced  the  translations  which  were  communicated 
to  the  Archaeologia.  Thus,  also,  by  an  attentive  study  of  the 
enchorial,  or  second  division  of  the  tablet,  and  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  Egyptian,  as  preserved  in  versions  of  the  scriptures, 
he  was  led  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  characters  were  mere 
corruptions,  or  imitations,  of  the  real  hieroglyphics,  and  that 
no  regular  alphabet  was  contained  in  them.  The  conclusion 
we  jnust  give  m  his  own  words. 

*  A  cursory  examination  of  the  few  wellidentifled  characters,  amount* 
ing  to  about  90  or  100;  which  the  hieroglyphical  inscription,  in  its 
mutilated  state,  had  enabled  me  to  ascertain,  was,  however,  sufficient 
to  prove,  first,  that  many  simple  objects  were  represented,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  by  their  actual  delineations;  secondly,  that 
many  other  objects,  represented  graphically,  were  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  only,  while  a  great  number  of  the  symbols,  in  frequent  us^ 
could  be  considered  as  the  pictures  of  no  existing  objects  whatever ; 
thirdly,  that  in  order  to  express  a  plurality  of  objects,  a  dual  was 
denoted  by  a  repetition  of  the  character,  but  that  three  characters  of 
the  same  kind,  foUowing  each  other,  implied  an  indefinite  plurality, 
which  was  likewise  more  compendiously  represented,  by  means  of  three 
lines  or  bars  attached  to  a  single  character;  fourthly,  that  definite 
numbers  were  expressed  by  dashes  for  units,  and  arches,  either  round 
or  square,  for  tens ;  fifthly,  that  all  hieroslyphical  inscriptions  were  read 
from  front  to  rear,  as  the  objects  naturaUy  follow  each  other ;  sixthly, 
that  proper  names  were  included  by  the  oval  ring,  or  border,  or  car- 
touche, of  the  sacred  characters,  and  often  between  two  fragments  of  a 
similar  border  in  the  running  hand ;  and,  seventhly,  that  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  alone  existed  on  this  pillar,  having  only  been  completely 
identified  by  the  assistance  of  the  analysis  of  the  enchorial  inscription. 
And,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  or  read,  not  one  of  these  particulars 
had  ever  bqen  established  and. placed  on  record,  by  any  other  person, 
dead  or  alive. 

*  Fiurther  confirmation  was  obtained  from  the  examination  of  papyri, 
and  it  was  thus  at  last  discovered,  *^  that  several  of  the  manuscripts" 
on  papyrus,  which  had  been  carefully  published  in  that  work,  exhibited 
very  frequently  the  same  text  in  difierent  forms,  deviating  more  or  less 
from  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  delineated, 
till  they  became,  in  many  cases,  mere  lines  and  curves,  and  dashes  and 
flourishes;  but  still  answering,  character  for  character,  to  the  hiero-i 
glyphicd  or  hieratic  writing  of  the  same  chapters,  •  found  in  other 
manuscripts,  and  of  which  the  identity  was  sufficiently  indicated,  be- 
sides  this  coincidence,  by  the  similarity  of  the  larger  tablets,  or  pictural 
representations,  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  or  column,  which  are 
almost  universally  found  on  the  margins  of  manuscripts  of  a  mytholo- 
gical  nature.  And  the  enchorial  inscription  of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta 
resembled  very  accurately,  in  its  general  appearance,  the  most  unpio- 
turesque  of  these  manuscripts.  It  did  not,  however,  by  any  means 
agree,  character  for  character,  with  the  ^^  sacred  letters"  of  the  first. 
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insciiptkm^  iliODg^  in  many  instances,  by  means  of  some  intennediate 
steps  derived  from  the  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  the  characters  could  be 
traced  into  eadi  other  with  sufiGicient  accuracy,  to  supersede  every  idea 
of  any  essential  diversity  in  the  principles  of  representation  employed* 
The  want  of  a  more  perfect  corres^pondenoe  could  only  be  explained,  by 
considering  the  sacred  characters  as  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  and 
solemn  mode  of  expression,  whidi  had  been  superseded,  in  common  life, 
by  other  words  and  phrases ;  and  in  several  cases,  it  seemed  probable, 
that  the  forms  of  the  characters  had  been  so  far  d^raded  and  confused^ 
that  the  addition  of  a  greater  number  of  distingmshing  epithets  had 
become  necessary,  in  oraer  that  the  sense  might  be  rendered  intelligible. 
'  The  charactersexphdned,  with  confidence,  in  this  vocabulary,  amounted 
to  about  200 ;  the  number  which  had  been  immediately  obtained  from 
the  piDar  of  Rosetta  having  been  somewhat  more  than  doubled  by  means 
of  a  careful  examination  of  other  monuments,  on  which  the  terms  God, 
and  king,  and  other  epithets,  already  ascertained,  were  so  applied  as  to 
furnish  either  certain  or  probable  conclusions  respecting  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  respecting  several  of  the  uitest  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  their  sovereigns.  The  higher  numerals  were  readily 
obtained,  by  a  comparison  of  some  inscriptions,  in  which  they  stood 
combined  with  units  and  with  tens.  The  hieratic  manuscripts  assisted 
also  in  this  identification,  by  facilitating  the  determination  of  the  hiero- 
l^yphic  corresponding  to  a  given  endiorial  character.  The  names  of 
Phthah,  and  of  Apis,  were  still  lef^  on  the  pillar ;  to  these  I  was  now 
enabled  to  add,  with  tolerable  certainty,  those  of  Ammon  or  Jupiter, 
Phre  or  the  Sun,  Rhea  or  Urania,  Zoh  or  the  Moon,  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  Osiris,  Arueris  or  Apollo,  Isis,  Nephthe,  Buto,  Horus,  and 
Mneuis  ;  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  to  whom  I  found  it  convenient 
to  appropriate,  fictitious  or  temporary  appellations,  for  the  sreater  con- 
venience of  reference.  Thus  I  have  called  Cerexochus,  a  figure  whose 
real  name  was,  perhaps,  Amonrasonther,  and  my  Hyperion,  and  Pla- 
t3rpterus,  are  supposed  by  M.  Champollion  to  bdong  to  Horus  and  to 
Hercules.  Of  die  kings,  I  have  ascertained,  as  far  as  the  testimony  d 
the  Greek  and  Latin  lustorians  and  inscriptions  would  enable  me,  the 
names  of  Mesphres,  Memnon,  Sesostris,  Nechao,  Psammis,  and  Amasis ; 
and  having  obtained  the  distinction  of  Ptolemy  Soter  from  the  pillar,  I 
afterwards  determined,  by  its  assistance,  the  name  of  his  queen  Berenice. 
The  termination  indicating  the  female  sex,  was  another  important  result 
of  this  comparison  of  various  monuments.' 

It  appears  now,  that  Dr.  Young's  discoveries  were  printed 
and  circulated  in  Paris,  and  on  the  continent  generally,  even 
before  their  appearance  in  the  Museum  Criticum.  And  though 
M.  ChampoUion  is  here  '*  acquitted  of  any  intentions  actuaUy 
dishonourable,"  his  conduct  has  left  an  impression  *'  in  Dr. 
Young's  mind  of  somethinp'  '    "^Uty ;"  while  he 

is  admitted  to  h^^  respecting 

which  his  claiast-  h^  than 

doubtfol.''       • 
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We  mnst  now  extract  firom  M.  ChampdlioB^a  Wtfk>  tih%t 
MtMM  OB  which  Dr.  Youn^  remariu,  that  he  had  expected  to 
find  ttie  '^chronology  of  his  own  researches  more  oistinctly 
stuted." 

*  The  bieiioglypbiMl  test  of  the  injcription  of  Rosetta,'  he  ohisrvei^ 
Fd*  61  *  exhibited,  on  account  of  its  fractures,  only  the  name  of  Ptoleiiiy. 
Ijie  mliic  found  in  the  Isle  of  Philae,  and  lately  removed  to  Londoik 
ffHti^ipf  alua  the  hieroglyphical  name  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies^  expressao 
hy  the  same  characters  Uiat  occur  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  sum 
founded  hf  a  ring  or  border,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  second  barder, 
whieh  must  necessarilj  contain  the  proper  name  of  a  woman,  and  oi  a 
[ueen  of  the  (amily  of  the  Lagidae,  since  this  group  is  terminated  by  t)ie 
Ijrphics  expressive  of  the  feminine  sender ;  characters  which  are 
foupd^at  the  end  of  the  names  of  all  the  ^yptian  goddesses  without  exr 
caption.  The  obelise  was  fixed,  it  is  sam,  to  a  basis  bewdnff  a  Gn^ 
iBScriiitaon,  which  is  a  petition  of  the  priests  of  Isis  at  Philae,  addressed  to 
king  rtolemyj  to  Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  Cleopatra  his  wife.  Now^  if 
this  obelise,  and  the  hierc^lvphical  inscription  engraved  on  it,  were  the 
IMult  of  this  petition,  which,  in  fact,  adverts  to  the  consecration  of  a 
monument  of  the  kind,  the  border,  with  the  feminine  proper  name,  csn 
only  bo  that  of  one  of  the  Cleopatras.  This  name,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
which,  in  the  Greek,  have  several  letters  in  common,  were  capable  of 
being  employed  for  a  comparison  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters  ooni*i 
nosing  them ;  and  if  the  similar  characters  in  these  names  expressed  i^ 
Doth  me  same  sounds,  it  followed  that  their  nature  must  be  entirely 
phonetic*' 

On  this  Dr.  Young  remarks,  that  this  course  of  investigation 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  so  simple  and  so  natural,  that  the  reader 
must  naturally  be  inclined  to  forget  that  any  preliminary  step§ 
were  required ;  and  to  take  it  for  granted,  either  that  it  had  long 
been  known  and  admitted,  that  the  rings  on  the  pillar  of  Rosette 
contained  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  semicircle  and  tbe 
oval  constituted  the  female  termination,  or  that  TA .  ChampoUion 
himself  had  been  the  author  of  these  discoveries. 

'  It  liad,  however,  been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the 
trttiislution  of  tho  hieroglyphics  of  Rosetta,  to  explain  how  the  groups 
within  thtt  rings,  wliicli  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
\A\\w,  atid  which  occurred  in  several  places  where  there  was  no  corres- 
IMHiditiy  iiumo  ill  the  Greek,  while  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  others 
wkftm  thny  might  to  have  appeared,  could  possibly  represent  the  name 
4f  i't<»liiniy  I  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  labour  that  I  had  been 
ubiii  ^»  MVoriHiiiid  this  diiiiculty.  The  interpretation  of  the  female  ter- 
Iilit)4(i4iil  \m\  ttiivctr«  I  iH'licvc,  l)ccn  susixicted  by  any  but  myself:  nor 
hid  (Im^  HMtnci  irf*  tt  sintfle  g(Kl  or  goddess,  out  of  more  than  five  hundred 
•■•^  I  hllV«  «'olIt*rl<ul,  iwon  clcMirly  pointed  out  bymny  person.' 

Younil  prucendN  to  charge  M.  ChampoUion  with  ^^  W 
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umntenticmal  (we  were  inclined  to  think  he  meant  an  intentional)* 
misrepresentation  of  his  opinions^'  respecting  the  name  Bensr 
nice;  but  as  this  is  matter  spmewhat  too  minute  for  our  articli 
we  shall  pass  it  over,  and  here  terminate  our  abstract  ot  Dr» 
Young's  defence,  or  reclamation,  by  his  own  remark,  '^  that  M* 
ChampoUion  will  ultimately  feel  it  most  for  his  own  substantial 
honour  and  reputation,  to  be  more  anxious  to  admit  the  just 
claims  of  others  than  they  can  be  to  advance  them." 

Dr.  Young  must,  however,  console  himself  as  he  best  can, 
with  the  reflection  that  his  own  is  not  a  new  case.  As  the  ro$4 
of  Columbus  is  easy  to  all  those  who  come  after  Columbus,  %i^ 
there  are  thousands  who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  found  for 
themselves  a  popular  reputation  on  the  discoveries  of  others. 
To  pursue  a  train  that  has  been  commenced,  is  the  least  dis« 
creditable  of  the  methods  in  use ;  it  may  often  deserve  high 
praise ;  and  while  M •  ChampoUion  has  done  this,  and  has  thus 
made  himself  a  name,  he  might  have  added  to  the  merits  of  his 
real  labours,  the  higher  praise  of  liberality  or  of  justice.  We 
shall  not  now  stay  to  inquire  into  the  numerous  other  modes  of 
appropriation^  wnence  the  French  have  derived  their  proverb, 
*'  grand  philosophe  grand  voleur,''  particularly  as  we  have  no 
hopes  of  exterminating  this  fertile  race  \  but  we  will  in  kindness 
recommend  to  all  those  who  are  emulous  of  such  borrowed  fame, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  several  subjects,  or  else  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  prudence  and  security,  lest,  in  at- 
tempting to  sing,  they  incur  detection.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Young's 
kind  concessions,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  M.  Cham- 
poUion is  not  perfectly  at  his  ease  on  the  subjects  whence  he 
wislies  to  derive  his  own  fame  and  that  of  his  country ;  but  we 
can  assure  him,  that  we  should  not  have  teazed  ourselyes  qr 
v^xed  biip  with  a  minuter  examination  of  his  works,  had  not 
the  to^e  of  boasting  in  which  he  himself,  and  his  friend  the 
duke  of  Oriels  indulge,  seemed  both  to  demand  and  justify  it. 

Not  content  with  pursuing  the  road  pointed  out  to  liim  by 
our  countryman,  in  which  he  might  safely  and  usefully  have 
travelled  (if,  indeed,  there  were  any  usie  in  knowing  that  men 
sold  their  lands  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  priests  their  mummies 
and  their  offerings),  he  has  determined  to  give  a  theory  of  the 
Egyptian  writing ;  to  write,  in  short,  "  about  it  and  about  it.*' 

Wow,  to  show  how  clear  an  idea  M.  ChampoUion  has  of  his 
own  theory,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  we  shall  refer  to  two 
pass^es  in  his  own  work.  In  bis  9th  chapter  he  sets  out  to 
prove,  '*  First,  that  tbe  original,  or  first  elements  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic writings  were  the  direct  signs  pf  the  objects.  Secondly* 
timt  the  second  st^gfi  pf  ^his  writing  consisted  of  symbolsif  pr 
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indirect  signs  of  the  objects,  and.  Thirdly,  that  the  phonetic 
hieroglyphics  were  the  third  in  the  order  of  adoption.  But  at 
his  397tn  page,  he  says  that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  were 
the  first  in  order,  that  the  figurative  ones  were  next,  and  that 
the  symbolic  characters  formed  the  third  class. 

His  treatment  of  Warburton  will  also  be  found  conformable 
to  the  remainder  of  his  accuracy  and  candour  on  this  subject, 
by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  both  the  authors. 
As  the  passages  necessary  for  comparing  them  are  rather  too 
long  for  our  article,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  themselves 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
subject;  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  M.  Champollion's 
theory  an  exact  transcript  of  the  very  antiquary  whom  he  cen- 
sures, and  whom  he  charges  with  sm  error  to  wnich  that  learned 
person  never  even  approaches.  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  not 
read  Warburton's  worK,  or  that  he  hoped  his  readers  would  take 
his  word  for  its  contents  ?  That  wnich  we  have  not  room  to 
quote,  we  will  abridge. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  theory  is  really  M.  Cham- 

¥ollion's,  it  IS  simply  this,  as  found  at  least  in  his  9th  chapter, 
hat  the  first  hieroglyphic  writing  consisted  of  pictures  of  the 
events  or  objects,  ideographic  characters.  That,  in  the  next 
stage,  their  outlines  or  profiles  were  substituted,  becoming  the 
hierographic  characters,  which  gradually  became  the  hieratic  or 
epistolographic ;  a  tachygraphy  or  short-hand  of  the  original 
hieroglyphics. 

Now  this  is  precisely  Warburton's  theory,  from  which  that  of 
the  French  archaeologist  differs  in  nothing  more  than  the  mode 
of  expression,  and  in  the  use  of  terms  which  we  have  not  always 
adopted.  Here  is  the  bishop's  theory,  and  as  it  is  more  than 
halt  a  century  older  than  the  French  one,  there  cannot  be  that 

Question  about  the  priority  which  happens  so  often  in  our  own 
ay,  when  some  unwary  chemist  or  antiquary  finds  his  own 
discovery  printed  under  another  name,  in  one  of  the  thousand 
journals  or  the  age,  by  one  of  that  herd  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  some  miserable  fame. 

The  first  kind  of  writing,  says  Warburton,  consisted  in  the 
pictures  of  the  things  to  be  represented,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the 
records  became  thus  intolerable,  ingenious  people  discovered  a 
method  of  abridging  them.  Among  these,  the  Egyptians  have 
been  most  noted,  and  their  system  has  acquired  the  name  of 
hieroglyphics.  He  proceeds  to  say  that  there  were  three  modes 
of  gammg  this  end,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  more  or  less 
art  indicated  in  these,  they  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  each 
Other;  in  succession;  and  at  difierent  periods. 
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Now  it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  M.  Champollion 
accuses  Warburton  of  saying,  or  of  "  having  committed  the 
serious  error"  of  saying,  that  each  species  of  the  Egyptian 
writing  was  distinct  and  independent ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  more  clear  than  that  he  derived  them  one  from  the  other, 
in  succession.  The  passage  just  abridged,  would  alone  prove 
this  to  have  been  his  opimon,  which  is,  however,  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  whole  of  bis  remarks. 

For  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  first  abridgment  consisted 
in  substituting  some  one  circumstance  for  the  whole  of  an 
event :  which  is  precisely  what  M.  Champollion  repeats  after  him. 
He  then  says,  that  when  a  people  first  began  to  preserve  their 
records  by  writings,  it  was  necessarily  founded  on  their  pictures, 
and  that  an  apologue  bears  an  analogy  to  hieroglyphic  writing. 
All  of  which  says  M.  Champollion.  Further,  says  Warburton, 
when  the  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians  caused  their  writings  to 
be  multiplied,  the  insufferable  length  of  the  pictures  caused 
them  to  adopt  another  method,  whi<3i  may  be  styled  the  running 
hand  of  the  hieroglyphics  ;  first  resembling  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters, as  being  the  outlines  of  the  pictures,  but,  at  last  be- 
coming simple  marks.  And  this,  says  he,  is  what  the  ancients 
called  the  hieroglyphic  character.  So  says  M.  Champollion. 
And  how  then  can  M.  Champollion  say  that  Mr.  Warburton 
conceived,  and  committed  the  *'  erreur  grave  "  of  asserting,  that 
these  three  styles  were  independent  ? 

But  let  us  listen  again  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

The  abridged  hieroglyphics,  says  he,  or  the  hieroglyphic 
writing,  leads  us,  by  an  easy  gradation,  to  the  third  modification 
of  the  rlgyptian  method,  to  that  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Porpnyry  call  the  epistolic  or  epistolographic ;  and  thus  ' 
there  is  a  natural  transition  from  that  to  an  alphabet.  And  so 
on;  of  all  which,  M.  ChampoUion's  new  discovery  is  the  mere 
echo,  while  he  also  attempts  to  persuade  his  acquiescent 
readers,  that  not  a  word  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  learned 
author  whom  he  has  copied  and  attempts  to  misrepresent. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  theory  of  an  alphabet,  we 
must  also  observe  tnat,  when  M.  Champollion  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  to  retain  particular  names  for  each  sign  or  letter, 
is  a  proof  of  the  derivation  of  alphabets  from  hieroglyphics, 
he  is  agaiii'  copying  Warburton,  who  made  the  very  same 
remark,  in  words  not  far  different,  before  he  was  bom.  And 
because  our  bishop  attributes  the  invention  of  writing  to  the 
Egyptians,  so  does  M.  Champollion.  A  better  antiquary  than 
botn  would  have  sought  it  elsewhere.  An  antiquary  of  seventy 
years  later  date  than  Warburton,  betrays  his  ignorance  of  that 
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oriental  learning  to  which  he  pretends,  betrays  the  sendlity  of  a 
mere  copyist,  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  oriental  lite- 
rature anil  antiquities,  when  he  seeks  in  the  child,  what  he  ought 
to  search  for  in  the  parent.  The  subject  itself  is  one  on  which 
we  could  not  here  enter  on  so  insufficient  a  plea  as  the  works 
before  us,  even  if  the  limits  of  our  article  permitted  it ;  and  we 
must,  for  the  present,  be  satisfied  with  having  shown  that  M; 
ChampoUion  has  not  only  not  produced  a  new  opinion  on  this 
subject,  but  has  most  Uterally  abridged  Warburton,  and  then 
attempted  to  conceal  his  plagiarism  by  misrepresenting  him, 
and  by  changin&r  a  few  of  his  terms.  But  what  reason  have  we 
to  expect  any  nice  and  tender  morality  on  what,  after  all,  is  but 
words  and  wind,  when  Monsr.  L'Amouroux  (we  may  print  the 
name  which  he  has  printed  himself)*  in  one  of  his  lectures,  ad- 
vises his  pupils  to  steal  the  specimens  of  natural  history  which 
they  may  find  on  the  shelves  of  collectors  who  do  not  under- 
stand their  value.  He  who  has  the  most  use,  or  desire,  for 
property,  has  the  most  right  to  it,  infers  Monsr.  L'Amourouz. 

Upon  my  life 


^  |R.»lt   UIV    lUC 


Tom  Davics  has  a  veiy  pretty  wife. 

But  we  may  dismiss  Warburton,  with  this  slender  but  suffi- 
cient defence. 

We  have  thus  at  least  shown  how  far  M.  Champollion's 
theory  is  new,  or  his  own  ;  and  if  we  have  perhaps  already  suf- 
ficiently sho\i'n,  that  Dr.  Young  has  the  merit  of  discovering 
the  phonetic  values  of  certain  characters,  we  shall  not  do  either 
him  or  M.  ChampoUion  full  justice,  till  we  have  pursued  this 
subject  a  little  further;  as,  without  it,  we  could  not  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  latter.  That  his  object  in  naming 
England,  is  to  present  himself  on  the  arena  with  Dr.  Young, 
and  to  prove  his  own  superiority,  has  already  been  rendered  ap- 
parent ;  but,  like  most  advocates  of  their  own  bad  causes,  fie 
entangles  himself  in  assertions  which,  to  speak  most  gently  of 
them,  are  not  very  clear.  To  say  tliat  they  are  contradictory  of 
themselves,  is,  on  our  part,  unnecessary.  An  author  is  best 
judged  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  any  one  can  judge  him. 

Dr.  Young  is  ignorant  of  the  system  of  writing,  says  M . 
ChampoUion,  when  he  is  ignorant  whether  the  characters  or  the 
groups  are  ideographic  or  j>honetic,  whether  they  represent  the 
object  itself,  or  the  sound  of  the  word  which  is  its  representative 
m  a  system  of  languao^e.  And  he  is  wron^  too,  says  M.  Cham- 
poUion, when  he  considers  the  hieroglyphic  writings  as  essen- 
tially composed  of  ideographic  characters,  even  where  it  is  de- 
mottc,  vulgar,  or  enchorial.  Now,  what  does  M.  ChampoUion 
iJimself  ifty  in  his  Letter  to  M.  Dacier?    Why,  h«  says,  that 
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after  ten  years  of  laborious  study,  he  has  nearly  arrived  at  a 
complete  foundation  of  a  general  theory  of  the  hieratic  and 
demotic  writing,  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  forms,  of  the  cha- 
racters ;  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  that  tiiese 
two  kinds  of  writing  are  equally  not  alphabetic,  as  had  been- 
generally  thought,  but  ideographic,  resembling  the  hieroglypbica 
themselves,  and  representing  the  ideas,  not  the  sounds  of 
a  language.  We  should  be  well  pleased  to  know,  if  Dr.  Young 
be  wrong,  how  M.  ChampoUion  is  right.  And  we  may  also 
ask  him,  whether  he  is  combating  his  own  theory  or  Dr. 
Young's. 

Really,  the  deeper  we  get  into  the  mysteries  of  this  ^'  learned 
Theban,"  the  more  we  are  gravelled  by  the  oblivious  assertions 
and  the  contradictions  which  meet  us  at  every  step,  and  which 
have  puzzled  us  more  than  the  papyri  themselves. 

'  I  had  long  supposed,  like  others/  says  M.  ChampoUion,  '  that  the 
sacred  writing  of  the  Egjrptians  was  entirely  composed  of  the  signs  of 
ideas ;  and  had  persisted  in  this  error  till  the  evidence  of  facts  caused 
me  to  view  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt  in  an  entirely  new  and 
unexpected  light ;  compelling  me,  in  fact,  to  recognize  a  phonetic  yalue 
in  a  great  number  of  the  hierogl3rphic  combinations  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  different  ages.  And  I  be* 
lieve  that  no  one  will  pretend  to  dispute  with  me  the  priority  of  this 
entirely  new  method  of  contemplating  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  the 
Egyptians.' 

We  may  ask  M.  ChampoUion  how  this  round  assertion  taUies 
with  the  admission,  "  that  Dr.  Young  was  the  first  to  publish 
exact  notions  on  this, subject,  that  he  was  the  first  to  establish 
some  real  distinctions  as  to  the  general  nature  of  these  writings, 
by  determining,  from  actual  comparison,  the  value  of  several 
groups  of  these  characters,'"  and  that  he  did  publishers',  and 
before  himself,  his  notions  respecting  the  possible  existence  of 
signs  of  mere  sound,  used  for  expressing  proper  names ;  not  to 
repeat  again  the  admission  that  he  had  given  the  phonetic  value 
of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  follow  the  contradictions  of  this  cham- 
pion in  his  own  cause,  we  might  easily  have  selected  many 
more.  But  so  far  is  it  from  true  that  the  EngUsh  philologist 
had  done  Uttle  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  has,  and  for  the  first 
time,  given  the  value  of  seventy-seven  hieroglyphics,  or  combi- 
nations of  figures,  and  that  the  total  number  comprised  in  the 
series  which  ne  has  produced,  exceeds  two  hundred.  Still,  says 
M.  ChampoUion,  the  theory  of  the  hieroglyphics  has  gained 
nothing,    Assuredly  if  it  h^a  gained  nothing  by  Dr,  Young,  it 

muit  bavf  gime4  little  by  M.  ObampoUiQn.    m  H  \n  a^^tf 
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unnecessary. to  say  another  word  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Young's 
priority,  or  on  M.  Champollion's  attempt  to.  divest  him  of  his 
rights,  since  we  have  here  judged  him,  not  from  Dr.  Young's, 
book  but  by  his  own  showing. 

We  cannot  now  help  thinking,  that  if  M.  ChampoUion  is 
really  the  adept  in  Egyptian  hierography  which  we  are  most 
desirous  to  believe,  he  would  have  been  much  better  employed 
in  translating  a  dozen  papyri,  or  explaining  all  the  characters  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  than  in  deducing  a  theory  from  Clement 
which  is  not  deducible,  making  that  theory  contradict  itself^ 
borrowing  from  Warburton  to  abuse  him,  making  the  same  at- 
tempts on  Young,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  controvert  him,  con- 
troverting himself.  Ten  years  hard  study  of  sphinxes,  scaraboei, 
and  winged  globes,  should  have  produced  better  fruit  than  the 
contradictions  in  which  he  has  involved  himself,  not  only 
on  these  subjects,  but  on  many  collateral  ones  connected  with 
the  general  question. 

But  it  is  also  necessary,  in  dismissing  the  question  as  to 
Warburton  and  Young,  to  inquire  what  is  the  correspondence 
between  M.  ChampoUion's  system  and  the  indications  of  Cle- 
ment, since  he  says  that  they  coincide  in  every  respect.  We 
shall  translate  the  Greek  text,*  AvtIku  oi  Trap'  AlyxfirrtoiQ 
7raiSev6iJLevoi,  &c. 

**  Those  who  are  educated  among  the  Egyptians,"  says  this 
author,  "  learn  first  of  all  that  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian 
letters  called  the  epistolographic,  then  the  hieratic  which  is 
used  by  the  hierogrammates,  and  lastly  the  hieroglyphic, 
which  is,  1st,  according  to  its  first  elements  (Sia  reJv  tt/owtwv 
tTToixdit^v)  kyriologic,  or,  2ndly,  symbolic.  But  the  symbolic 
system  is  either,  first,  kyriologic,  by  means  of  resemblances, 
or  secondly,  it  represents  the  objects  tropically  (figuratively), 
or,  thirdly,  it  allegorizes  by  certain  enigmas.  Thus,'  m  the  first, 
or  kyriologic  method,  if  they  wish  to  represent  the  sun,  they 
make  a  circle,  and  if  the  moon,  a  crescent.  For  the  tropical 
method,  they  proceed  by  analogies,  and  thus  first,  they  repre- 
sent objects  circuitously,  or,  secondly,  change  them  slightly,  or, 
thirdly,  transform  them  in  various  ways.  Thus,  wishing  to 
record  the  praises  of  sovereigns  under  theological  expressions, 
they  preserve  them  by  means  of  anaglyphs.  As  to  the  third 
mode,  or  that  by  means  of  enigmas,  here  is  an  example.  They 
represent  the  other  stars,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  their 
courses,  by  a  serpfent,  but  the  sun  by  a  beetle." 

Such  is  the  celebrated  passage,  by  which  we  learn  that  the 
Egyptians  had  three  orders  of  signs  to  serve  their  purposes  of 
writing.    Of  these,  the  two  first  are  connected,  but  one  of  Uiem 
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was  used  for  ordinary  records,  being  demotic  or  epistolographic, 
while  the  other,  or  the  hieratic,  was  reserved  for  the  objects  of 
the  priesthood,  appearing  to  have  been  intended  for  the -purposes 
of  concealment. 

This  last,  or  the  hieroglyphic  method,  thus  included  two 
distinct  processes,  the  first  being  the  phonetic,  which,  by  means 
of  some  object,  recorded  the  initial  element  of  the  name  in  a 
manner  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  and  the  other  being  emblem- 
atical, and  serving  the  same  purpose  by  means  of  a  secret 
allusion.  Thus  the  phonetic  method  and  the  allegorical  were 
necessarily  combined;  as  the  latter  was  often  inapplicable  to 
particular  transactions,  or  events,  as  it  also  was  to  proper  names'. 
Now  here  is  the  system  of  M.  Champollion. 

The  writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  divided  into,  first,  the 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  writing,  second,  the  hieratic  or  sacer* 
dotal,  and  third,  the  demotic  or  popular. 

The  hieroglyphic  writing  made  use  of  three  distinct  signs  at 
the  same  time;  figurative  ones,  representing  the  object  to  be 
expressed ;  symbolic,  tropical,  or  enigmatic  ones,  which  re- 
presented the  idea  by  some  physical  object,  having  an  analogy 
to  it,  more  or  less  true,  direct,  or  intimate,  and  lastly,  phonetic 
ones,  which  expressed  sounds  by  means  of  physical  emblems 
or  pictures.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  some  of  the  Egyptian 
paintings  and  sculptures,  of  objects,  or  of  monstrous  combi- 
nations, do  not  belong  to  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  but  are 
purely  allegorical,  forming  the  anaglyphs  of  the  ancients ;  and 
that  these  anaglyphs  were  the  secret  writings  reserved  to  the 
priests  and  the  initiated,  while  the  hieroglyphic  was  never 
secret,  being  known  to  all  those  who  had  received  any  education 
in  Egypt,  ne  further  says,  that  two  new  systems  of  writing 
were  founded,  in  the  course  of  time,  on  the  hieroglyphic  writing, 
bein^  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expedition  and  facility.  Thus 
the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  writing  is  only  a  short-hand  of  the 
sacred ;  being  immediately  derived  from  it,  and  the  forms  of  the 
signs  being  abridged.  The  demotic,  or  popular  writing,  called 
also  epistolographic  and  enchorial,  is  a  system,  he  says,  distinct 
firom  tne  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic,  from  which  it  is  imme- 
diately derived,  and  its  signs  are  simple  characters  immediately 
borrowed  from  that. 

Now  if  we  compare  this  system  with  that  of  Clement,  we  shall 
see  that  whatever  correspondence  there  is  in  the  separate  facts, 
there  is  none  in  the  system  itself.  A  system  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  elements,  a  theory  is  a  deduction  from  them.  M. 
Champollion  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  he  uses. 
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In  the  Greek  writer's  system,  the  order  is  the  epistologp:^phic, 
the  hieratic,  and  the  hieroglyphic  ;  in  that  of  the  French  anti- 
quary, it  is  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  epistolo- 
Saphic.  The  one. is  as  reverse  of  the  other,  as  it  can  well  be. 
ut  even  that  is  not  all.  In  the  system  of  Clement,  we  have 
first  the  epistolographic,  secondly,  the  hieratic,  and  thirdly,  the 
hieroglyphic.  From  this  last,  oranch  the  phonetic  and  the 
symbohc  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  latter,  agam,  are  subdivided 
into  the  imitative,  tropical,  and  enigmatical  symbols.  In  the 
system  of  M.  ChampoUion,  the  figurative  hieroglyphics  include 
tne  symbolic,  tropical,  or  enigmatic,  and  give  rise  to  the 
phonetic,  from  which  last  are  derived,  in  succession,  the  hiferatic, 
and  then  the  demotic,  or  enchorial,  characters. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  where  the  epistolographic  is  the  first 
in  order  with  the  Greek,  it  is  the  last  with  the  Frenchman ;  that 
where  it  is  independent  with  the  former,  the  latter  derives  it 
from  the  hieratic.  Thus,  equally,  the  hieratic  writing  of 
Clement  is  also  independent  while  that  of  M,  Champollion  is 
derived  from  the  pnonetic;  the  order,  here  also,  is  trans- 
posed. In  a  similar  way,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  ancient 
occupies  the  third  place,  and  that  of  the  modern  the  first ;  while 
it  is,  with  the  former,  a  distinct  system,  including  the  phonetic 
and  symbolic,  and,  with  the  latter,  the  primitive  source  of  all 
the  Egyptian  writing.  If  the  phonetic  characters  of  Clement 
are  the  first  variety  of  the  hieroglyphic  system,  they  are  the 
third  species  of  Champollion,  in  the  order  of  successive  inven- 
tion ;  as  the  symbolic  ones  of  the  same  writer,  forming  but  a 
second  variety,  are,  with  the  French  author,  the  second  in  the 
i^ame  order  of  discovery ;  and  he  thus  confounds  them  with 
tropical  and  enigmatical  characters. 

We  might  push  this  parallel  still  further,  through  the  imita- 
tive, tropical,  and  enigmatical  symbols ;  but  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  lastly,  content  ourselves  with  remarking, 
that  where  Clement  places  the  tropical  symbols,  or  anaglyphs, 
which  represent  facts  or  events  by  means  of  allusions,  in  the 
second  class  of  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  M.  Champollion  makes 
them  a  system  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  general  hiero- 
glyphic writing. 

We  need  not  apologize  for  this  minuteness  of  comparison, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  real  discrepancy  between 
the  two  systems,  which,  on  a  first  and  superficial  view  might 
have  appeared  to  our  readers  the  same,  as  we  must,  in  charity, 
suppose  they  did  to  M.  Champollion.  How  else  could  he 
persist  in  saying  and  in  repeating,  that  Clement  has  detailed, 
not  only  the  entire  system  of  the  Egyptians,  but  the  very  par- 
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ticulars^  exactly  in  the  same  order  and  manner  as  himself.  Is 
it  possible  to  write  so  much«  to  defend  one's  self  so  proudly^  to 
attack  others  so  confidently,  to  have  studied  the  hieroglyphics 
for  ten  years,  to  have  translated  the  Greek  text  with  the  aid  of 
the  Latin  version  and  Monsieur  Letronne,  and  still  not  to 
know  what  it  is  that  we  say  and  believe  ?  Not  only,  indeed, 
says  Mt  Champollion,  has  Clement  of  Alexandria  developed^ 
*'  V  ensemble  et  les  details  de  tout  le  syst^me  graphique  des 
Egyptiens  sous  le  m^me  point  de  vue  que  les  monumens,  ses 
seiils  guides,  ont  dii  le  lui  o£frir ;  et  que  Tanalyse  que  Clement 
presente,  en  particulier,  des  Clemens  de  1'  ecriture  hi^rogly- 
phique  est  entierement  conforme  si  celle  qui  est  resultee  de  ses 
recherches,"  but  that  "  cette  complete  concordance  de  ses 
resultats  avec  les  seuls  documens  un  pen  detaill^s  que  V  anti- 
quite  nous  ait  transmis  sur  V  ecriture  hieroglyphique  Egypti- 
enne  est  bien  digne  de  remarque,  et  donne,  des  ce  moment 
m£me,  h  ces  resultats,  un  poids  et  une  consistance  quails  n' 
auraient  dd  attendre  que  d'une  longue  s6rie  d'  appUcations.^ 

We  shall  permit  our.  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections  on 
this  confidence,  and  proceed  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

'  If  we  have  not  already  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  that  he 
involves  himself  in  perpetual  contradiction  with  respect  to  the 
difierences  and  resemblances  between  his  own  theory  and  that 
6f  his  friends  and  antagonists,  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  showing  that  he  contradicts  himself  on  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  matters.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  anaglyphs* 

These  paintings  and  sculptures  (says  he  at  bis  300th  page), 
do  not  represent  either  events  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  or 
religious  ceremonies,  but  are  mere  '*  compositions  extraordinaires 
ou  des  €tres  fantastiques,  soit  mSme  des  £tres  reels,  qui  n'ont 
entre  eux  aucune  relation  dans  la  nature.'^  And  yet,  not  fifty 
pages  before,  he  had  said  that  these  anaglyphs  represented 
'*  simplement  des  scenes  allegoriques,  reUgieuses,  civiles  et 
militaires,  et  qu'ils  n'exprimaient  pour  la  plupart  que  ce  qu'ils 
montraient  reellement  aux  yeux."  And  again,  fifty  pages  after, 
he  remarks  that  the  anaglyphs  constituted  a  system  peculiar  to 
the  priesthood,  and  to  mose  alone  who  were  initiated  in  its 
mysteries.  And  that  "  ces  bas  reliefs  ou  tableaux  composes 
d'6tres  fantastiques,  ne  procedant  que  par  symboles,  contien- 
nent  ^videmment  les  plus  secrets  myst^res  de  la  theologie, 
rhistoire  de  la  naissance,  des  combats,  et  de  diverses  actions 
des-penomiages  mystiques  de  tous  les  ordres,  etc.^'  And,  pur* 
««iag  t^  Bupject,  he  goes  on  to  say,  tliat  it  is  easy  to  cQm« 
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prehend  how  these  representations,  or  rather  symbols,  consist- 
ing of  elements  combmed  and  approximated  according  to  certain 
rules,  produced  a  series  of  scenes,  and  concealed  under  the 
most  extravagant  forms,  the  system  of  the  Egyptian  cosmo- 
gony, together  with  the  psychology,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  creed. 

Nor  is  he  even  content  with  all  this,  since  he  finds  fault  with 
those  who  have  so  long  mistaken  these  sculptures  for  real 
hieroglyphics,  and  who  nave  laboured  in  vain  to  conjecture 
their  meanings,  when  in  general  thev  meant  nothing  more  than 
what  they  actually  displayed.  Sucn  were  the  obstinate  per- 
sons who  were  determined  "  a  vouloir  y  reconnaitre  un  sens 
occulte  et  profond,  £t  y  voir  sous  des  apparences  pr^tendues 
all6goriques  les  plus  secretes  speculations  de  la  philosophie 
Egyptienne/' 

JSTeed  we  make  any  further  comments  on  such  contra* 
dictory  passages  as  this  ?  We  might  almost  doubt  M.  Cham- 
pollion's  qualifications  to  investigate  those  archeological  diffi- 
culties into  which  he  has  plunged,  when  "  ten  years  of  labour 
on  the  hieroglyphics"  with  Clement  of  Alexandria  for  his 
leader,  stones  and  papyr  for  his  studies  and  guides,  and  War- 
burton  and  Young  to  copy,  he  has  arrived  at  such  a  consistency 
of  conclusion. 

He  who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  labours  of  others  in  the 
same  field,  ought  at  least  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  he  should 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  retort  incourteous.  We  have  no 
antipathies  either  to  M.  Champollion  himself  or  to  his  system, 
and  should  assuredly  not  have  troubled  ourselves  with  the 
ungrateful  labour  of  dissecting  and  balancing  his  work,  had  he 
proceeded  with  more  modesty,  and  had  he  not  attempted  to. 
build  a  false  reputation  on  the  asserted  errors  of  his  predecesr 
sors;  had  he  not,  we  may  safely  add,  conducted  himself  towards 
them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  honest  literature  and  the  fair 
pursuit  of  truth  and  of  fame :  but,  acting  as  he  has  done,  we 
are  fully  justified  in  exposing  his  own  errors  and  contradictions 
as  .we  have  already  defe2:;ded  Warburton  and  Young  firom  his 
attacks. 

If  what  we  have  already  placed  in  array  is  insufficient  to  evince 
how  little  reason  he  has  to  make  the  following  boast,  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  satisfy  our  readers,  by  an  extract  from  his 
theory  as  to  the  Eg\'ptian  writings,  which  will  be  found  quite 
concordant  to  his  system,  and  to  its  agreement  with  that  of 
Clement.  All  that  had  been  done  before  him,  he  says,  was  con- 
fined to  the  explanation  of  a  few  Greek  names  written  in 
demotic  characters^   to  t*ie  detenxiination  of  seventy-seyea 
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hierc^lyphic  groups,  and  to  an  imperfect  explanation  of  two 
Greek  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  From  these  limited 
results  there  had  been  deduced  no  "  idee  gen6rale,  ni.aucun 
principe  theoriq^ue  sur  la  nature^  ni  sur  les  ^l^mens  de  ces  divers 
syst^mes  d'^cnture/'  while  the  distinctions  which  had  bc^n 
attempted  ^'  ne  resultaient  point  d'une  exacte  analyse,  et  Ton 
n'en  avait  deduit  aucun  fait  elementaire  toujours  apphcable 
dans  les  circonstances  analogues.  La  question  relative  sL  la 
tb^orie  de  ces  Ventures  et  a  leurs  rapports  reciproques  restait 
done  toute  enti^re.'^ 

Of  course,  it  was  left  to  M.  ChampolUon  to  give  a  true 
theory.  We  have  already  seen,  generally,  that  from  the  ideo- 
graphic were  generated,  first  the  symbolic,  and  then  the  pho-* 
netic  writing.  But  the  author  is  singularly  unlucky  in  extend- 
ing this  principle.  The  reason  why  symbols  were  substituted 
for  imitations  or  real  designs  of  the  objects  was,  he  says,  because 
the  number  of  such  designs  became  exhausted  and  impracti- 
cable. But  if  this  were  the  fact,  why  should  an  object,  easily 
represjBnted,  have  been  ever  indicated  by  a  symbol  not  easier  to 
draw  or  carve  ?  When  he  says,  also,  that  symbols  were  neces- 
sarily substituted  when  the  objects  were  purely  metaphysical, 
he  is  singularly  unlucky  in  his  illustrations;  since  a  tmnult, 
a  battle,  an  offering,  and  a  libation,  are  assuredly  sufficiently 
tangible,  and  invested  with  ^'  formes  sensibles." 

Supposing  all  this  granted,  however,  he  finds  equal  faciUty 
in  deriving  the  phonetic  characters  from  the  symboUc,  and  in 
thus  constructing  his  alphabet.  It  was  perfectly  natural  and 
obvious,  as  he  thinks,  to  nx  on  a  definite  character  for  a  sound, 
by  adopting  for  it  the  symbol  with  which,  in  some  particular 
word  of  that  nature,  it  was  exclusively  connected.  We  might 
ask  how,  out  of  many  words  or  names  of  physical  objects, 
beginning  with  the  same  letter, .  such  as  in  our  own  language 
might  be  man„  mouth,  moon,  mountain,  and  so  on,  any  one 
letter  or  sound  could  thus  be  exclusive,  and  find  its  necessary 
symbol  or  alphabetic  letter. 

Thus,  he  says,  that  the  phonetic  wriUng  has  not  only  been  a 
pimple  and  natural  deduction  from  the  hieroglyphic,  but  that 
there  is  a  perfect  and  easy  analogy  between  this  last  process  of 
deriving  the  expression  of  a  sound  from  the  symbol,  and  that 
of  substituting  the  symbol  for  the  picture.  Now  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  can  see  no  analogy  at  all  between  an  abstraction 
of  this  really  metaphysical  nature  and  an  emblematical  repre- 
sentation.. Nor,  in  truth,  does  M.  ChampolUon  always  think 
so  himself;  since,  while  he  says,  in  one  place,  that  the  process 

w^  not  Qi^y  easy  audnsttund^  l^ut  must  have  been  nearly  ag 
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ancient  as  the  hieroglyphics,  and  that  this  writing  must  also 
have  been  universally  known  to  the  whole  nation  from  an  early 
date,  he  remarks,  in  another,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
was  extremely  difficult,  and  that  he  who  first  discovered  it, 
'*  changea  sans  le  savoir,  la  face  du  monde." 

We  are  almost  weary  of  following  these  aberrations,  and  we 
think  M.  ChampoUion  so  little  quaUfied  to  discuss  the  origin 
of  alphabetic  wnting,  that  we  cert^nly  shall  not  enter  on  mis 
question  with  him  alone  for  a  text.  It  would  require  somewhat 
more  of  oriental  reading  than  he  possesses,  to  prove  that  the 
Shemitic  alphabets  were  constructed  by  a  very  natural  and 
simple  process  from  the  phonetic  signs.  Supposing  it  proved 
that  these  characters  were  four  thousand  years  old,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  the  parent  of  alphabets.  But,  even  on 
this  subject,  the  author  before  us  goes  on  writing  without 
reflection ;  since  he  says,  in  one  place,  that  the  sign  of  the 
consonant  implies  that  of  the  vowel,  and  thus  becomes  a  sylla- 
bic character,  while  in  another  he  asserts,  that  the  phonetic 
signs  belong  to  a  purely  alphabetic  system,  and  cannot,  in  any 
sense,  "  sous  aucun  rapport,"  be  ODnsidered  as  *'  des  signes 
syllabiques  proprement  aits.*' 

His  proofs  are  singularly  unfortunate,  it  must  be  owned,  when 
he  quotes  one  character,  the  hand,  as  representing  T  simply, 
and  as  also  standing  for  TO,  TI,  TO,  and  another  as  represent- 
ing PA  in  avTOKf&Twp,  PE  in  BepcvCfoi,  PO  in  Kaitrapog,  PIO  in 
TuBpiogy  and  P  in  J'epiiaviKog. 

Nor,  not  content  with  these  and  other  examples,  does  he 
scruple  to  say  hardiment,  that,  in  the  construction  of  these 
Shemitic  alphabets,  the  vowels  were  considered  of  secondary 
importance,  from  their  variable  sounds  among  different  people, 
ana  that  the  hieroglyphic  signs  of  the  vowels  are  so  vague,  that 
they  are  substitutea  indifferently  for  one  another;  the  same 
character  serving  for  c,  ij,  i,  and  in  another  case  for  a,  c,  o> 
and  0). 

If  Tifiipiog  is  spelt  TBPS,  and  Kahapog  KSPS,  on  these 
monuments,  how  can  the  Egyptian  alphabet  have  been  purely 
alphabetic,  and  what  also  is  a  syllabic  alphabet,  but  one  which 
implies  the  existence  of  the  vowels,  or  of  the  short  ones  at 
least,  in  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  ?  If  the  same  Tifiipiog  is 
also  at  times  written  TBPIS  or  TIBPIS,  it  proves,  not  less,  the 
unsettled  nature  and  the  indifferent  use  of  one  vowel-mark  for 
another.  But  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  pursue  M.  Cham- 
poUion further,  since  we  already  fear  that  our  readers  will 
scarcely  have  followed  us  so  far. 

If  he  had  studied  somewhat  more  the  laboiurs  of  tjne  learned 
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orientalists,  of  which  his  own  country  has  produced  a  most 
conspicuous  share,  we  think  he  would  have  reflected  twice 
hefore  he  had  said  that  the  Egyptian  language  *'  n'avait  rien 
de  commun  dans  sa  marche  constitutive  avec  les  langues 
Asiatiques ;  et  ouelle  en  diff^re  tout  aussi  essentiellement  que  les 
ecritures  de  I'Egnpte  diflKrent  des  anciennes  Ventures  des 
Pheniciens,  des  Sabyloniens,  et  des  Perses/' 

It  may  appear  severe,  if  we  should  say  to  M.  Champollion^ 
that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  real  learning  not  to  be  forward  and 
boastful :  it  may  appear  still  more  severe  to  remind  him,  that 
his  nation  has  been  accused  of  this  failing,  and  that,  not 
content  with  the  honours  which  are  cheerfully  granted  to  talent 
and  discovery,  they  have  often  called  down  ridicule,  if  not 
censure,  by  that  supererogation  of  empiricism  and  pretension, 
which,  however  it  may  excite  a  smile,  as  mere  ^ascopading,  in 
ordinary  matters,  is  unworthy  of  him  who  pretends  to  be  classed 
among  the  finer  wits  of  the  world.  It  is  not  safe,  we  may  at 
least  tell  him  in  friendship,  to  read  a  page  of  hieroglyphics 
*'  offhand,''  as  if  it  were  a  common  logogryph  or  a  rebus ;  as  it 
may  chance  that  there  is  an  auditor  present  who  does  not 
appertain  to  the  Salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

We  also  consider  the  manner,  at  least,  of  his  printed  labours 
as  discreditable  to  any  man,  and  peculiarly  so  to  the  country 
which  has  produced  so  many  great  orientalists :  and  if  we 
thought  that  any  feelings  of  national  rivalry  had  influenced 
him  in  his  remarks  on  our  own  two  writers,  we  should  be 
perhaps  more  grieved  than  angry ;  feeling  deeply  grateful  to 
the  scnolars  of  his  nation,  who  have  done  what  we  must  blush 
to  have  left  to  them,  and  anxious  that  literature  should  be  of 
no  country  and  no  language. 

Tlie  two  works  whicn  are  the  last  in  our  title,  contain  some 
further  results  flowing  from  the  discoveries  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  Here  M.  Champollion-Fig6ac  and  Mr.  Salt  appear 
to  be  rivjus  in  priority  ;  but  it  seems  from  a  postscript  which 
the  latter  has  appended  to  his  essay,  that  his  own  discoveries 
were  perfectly  independent  of  those  of  the  French  antiquary,  al- 
thoii^  the  latter  has  forestalled  him  in  publication.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  on  this  head,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  no 
further  contests  will  occur  between  those  who  ought  not  to  be 
enemies,  however  they  may  be  rivals  in  science  and  literature. 

The  results  to  which  we  here  allude  are  the  assignment  of  a 
certain  number  of  Egyptian  deities  and  kings  frorti  a  study  of 
their  phonetic  and  hieroglyphical  designations  on  various  monu- 
ments in  lEgypt,  and  on  others  deposited  at  Turin.  It  would 
here  be  useless  to  give  a  bare  catalogue  of  their  names ;  and  as 
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we  are  saisible  that  our  article  has  nearly  exceeded  its  justifi- 
able bounds,  we  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  in  such  detail  as 
would  alone  be  interesting. 

There  is  a  singularity  in  the  "  fitting-out''  of  Mr.  Salt's  essay, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilham  John  Bankes  appears  to  dedicate  the 
work  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  Yorke :  the  said  dedication, 
however,  referring  to  a  plate  of  characters  which  he  has  ap- 
pended to  it  as  alrontispiece.  This  gentleman  a{)pears  to  pos- 
sess a  vast  ambition  to  participate  in,  or  to  appropriate,  the  fame 
for  which  others  labour. 


AbI*.  V.  A  Treatise  on  ike  Principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions  ; 
comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  whole  Proceeding  in  a  Suit  at 
Law,  By  Hemy  John  Stephen,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Butter- 
worth  and  Son.     1824.  8vo.  pp.  4f6l. 

Examination  of  the  Objections  stated  against  the  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  Jot  better  regulating  the  forms  of  Process  m  the 
Courts  of  Law  %n  Scotland.  Print^  at  Edinburgh.  1825.  «vo: 
pp.  191* 

^HE  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  of  English  judicature, 
fprai  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  vague  and  general 
complaint :  yet  few  are  aware  how  very  small  a  proportion  of 
these  evils  is  necessarily  incurred.  So  successful  have  been 
the  artifices  of  lawyers,  that  Englishmen  have  hitherto  almost 
universallv  believed,  without  inquiry,  the  assertion  of*  Sir  Wil- 
liam BlacKstone,  that  these  inconveniencies  are  the  price  we 
necessarily  pay  for  the  benefits  of  legal  protection ;  that  is,  that 
they  are  niseparable  from  such  protection. 

We  shall  consider  ourselves  to  have  rendered  no  contemptible 
service  to  our  countrymen  if  we  shall  succeed  in  dispelling  this 
mist,  and  giving  them  some  idea  ^of  the  vast  quantity  of 
unnecessary  expense,  and  mischief  in  almost  every  other  con- 
ceivable shape,  produced  by  the  present  system  of  pleading ; 
for  that  branch  of  English  procedure  furnishes  the  pretexts  for 
.  tt  very  large  proportion  of  the  unnecessary  delay  and  expense 
attendant  on  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  at  law.  An  inquiry  into 
the  rationale  of  pleading,  and  an  exposure  of  the  defects  of  the 
Knglish  system,  are  more  particularly  desirable  at  the  present 
lUDluauti  when  the  attention  of  the  English  public  is  drawn 
(4JWIirdN  the  nubject  by  the  complaints  against  the  practice  of 
Mil)  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  that  of  the  Scots,  by  the  existing 
ymV  Wixmmng  the  late  alterations  in  their  system  of 
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procedare.  In  Scotland^  on  the  subject  of  procedure,  there  are 
two  parties :  one  of  them  contends  that  the  old  ScottUh  practice 
is  the  standard  of  excellence  ;  while  the  other  sets  up  that  of 
England  as  the  object  of  its  idolatry,  and  contends  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  analogous  to  it  in  most  respects,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pleading,  and  jury-trial. 
K^either  of  the  parties  think  of  taking  advantage  of  the  whole 
mass  of  experience  on  the  subject,  and  forming  a  complete 
and  coherent  system  founded  on  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  directed  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  the  proper 
end  of  procedure,  the  cheap  protection  of  rights.  Indeed,  even 
the  panegyrists  of  the  English  system,  who  are  the  liberal  party 
on  this  question,  seem  to  be  far  from  having  clear  notions  of 
the  proper  end  of  pleading.  They  are  therefore  incapable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  English,  or  any 
other  proposed  set  of  means  for  attaining  that  end. 

In  the  instructive  and  interesting  work  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  George  Joseph  Bell,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  grand  desideratum  in  pleading  is  stated  to  be 
the  separation  of  law  from  fact.  As  the  EngEsh  system  does 
in  some  measure  effect  this,  that  system  is  of  course  lauded  by 
him,  and  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  English  have 
**  wisely  and  happily  adopted"  their  system  of  pleading,  and 
that  that  system  ^*  is,  to  those  who  understand  it,  beautiful  in 
the  perfection  of  its  rules,  and  in  the  correct  and  complete  way 
in  which  it  produces  issues." — Examination,  <J-c.  p.  49. 

Our  -  intended  exposure,  besides  giving  intimation  of  the 
means  of  avoiding  much  of  this  evil,  will  furnish  strong  proof 
of  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  opinions  of  lawyers  to  guide  the 
public  opinion  in  questions  of  legislation;  for  perhaps  no 
branch  of  English  law  Jias  been  so  extravagantly  praised  by 
lawyers  as  that  in  question. 

Mr.  Stephen  informs  us  [p.  2]  that  English  pleading,  '*  when 
properly  understood  and  appreciated,  appears  to  be  an  instru- 
ment so  well  adapted  to  the  ends  of  distributive  jiistice,  so 
simple  and  striking  in  its  fundamental  principles,-  so  ingenious 
and  elaborate  in  its  details,  as  fairly  to  be  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fine  juridical  invention."  Lord  Mansfield  says,* 
"  -the  substantial  rules  of  pleading  are  founded  in  strong  sense, 
and  in  the  soundest  and  closest  logic,  and  so  appear  when 
well  understood  and  explained."  And  Sir  William  Jones  tells 
us  *^that  the  science  of  pleading  is  fcronded  in  the  most  exqui- 
site logic  "f 

*  JL  Burr.  310.      .  t  Jones  on  Bailments,  2. 
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How  far  these  and  similar  eulogies  are  deserved,  will^  we 
trusty  be  pretty  apparent  to  our  readers  when  we  have  compared 
the  expense,  delay,  and  consequent  injustice,  caused  by  the 
system  eulogized,  with  that  smaul  quantity  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  the  ends  in  view,  m  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

Pleading  is  the  second  stage  in  a  suit  at  law.  Every  action 
or  suit  of  whatever  nature,  criminal  or  civil,  legal  or  equitable, 
has  four  stages.  The  proceedings  are  commenced  by  measures 
being  taken  to  cause  tne  defendant  to  answer  the  charge  which 
the  complainant  is  about  to  prefer  against  him.  In  the  next 
place,  the  complainant  states  the  facts  on  which  he  grounds  his 
claim,  and  the  defendant  makes  his  answer  to  that  demand, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  points  really  in  dispute 
between  them  are.  In  the  tliird  stage,  evidence  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove tlio  facts  disputed  is  adduced  and  decided  upon ;  and, 
this  concluded,  measures  are  taken  to  enforce  the  decision  of 
thejudge« 

lliesu  four  stages  are  denominated  in  English  law,  '^  process, 
pleading,  trial,  and  execution.''  The  second  of  them  is  that 
with  which  we  arc  at  present  engaged. 

The  most  eflectual  mode  of  pointing  out  the  ends  which 
ouglU  to  be  kopt  in  view  in  framing  a  system  of  pleading,  is, 
pcirnaps,  to  shew  the  mischief  which  would  arise  from  permitting 
causes  to  proceed  to  trial  without  any  such  preliminary  pro- 

C/OHN. 

Suppose  C.  D.  were  summoned  to  appear  in  court,  with  such 
witnesses  as  he  might  think  necessary,  to  try^  whether  he  or 
A.  D*  possessed  tlie  title  to  certain  lands.  He  would,  perhaps, 
have  no  idea  what  title  to  the  land  A.  B.  intended  to  set  up — 
ho  would  not  know  through  whom  or  in  what  way  the  plaintiff 
might  deduce  his  title  :  he  would,  therefore,  be  left  entirely  to 
conjecture,  and  be  obliged  to  produce  every  witness  who  could 
avail  him  in  meeting  any  case  which  he  should  think  it 
possible  his  opponent  might  set  up  :  and  after  all,  the  plaintiff's 
case  would  frequently  be  one  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
expectation,  and  which  he  would  be,  therefore,  wholly  unpre- 

Eared  to  meet.  Under  these  circumstances,  judgment  must 
e  given  for  the  plaintiff,  whether  his  case  were  answerable  or 
unanswerable ;  and,  notwithstanding  great  expense  had  been 
incurred  by  the  defendant  in  bringing  witnesses,  misdecision 
would  take  place  from  his  ignorance  of  what  he  had  to  disprove. 
The  plaintiff  also  would  stand  in  a  similar  situation,  he  must 
necessarily  come  prepared  to  disprove  every  defence  of  which  he 

f^ould  form  tbo  Pligbtest  expectation ;  and  after  all  wovild  b^ 
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liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  a  defence,  which  being  unex- 
pected he  would  find  himself  unprepared  to  rebut.  In  this  case, 
hkewise,  misdecision  would  probably  take  place,  and,  at  all 
events,  much  unnecessary  expense  would,  m  most  cases,  be 
incurred  in  bringing  witnesses  who  would  turn  out  to  be  useless. 

The  judge  and  jury  would  also  find  much  difiiculty  in  dis-* 
covering  on  what  points  the  question  for  decision  turned,  and 
much  time  woula  be  lost  in  examining  witnesses  to  points, 
which,  after  the  evidence  had  been  gone  into,  would  be  found 
to  be  undisputed. 

The  same  cause  too — the  confusion  in  which  the  case  would 
be  involved  by  the  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter*— would  render 
the  jury  very  liable  to  mistake  altogether  the  point  really  in 
dispute,  on  which  the  whole  question  must  turn,  and  conse- 
quently to  return  an  erroneous  verdict. 

The  evils  which  would  arise  under  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
are,  then,  misdecision  frequently,  and  expense  uniformly,  with 
its  necessary  consequences,  the  denial  of  justice  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  expense,  and  the  impoverishment  of  those 
who  can. 

To  obviate  these  evils  every  rule  of  pleading  should  be 
directed,  and  by  its  fitness  to  promote  this  end,  every  such  rule 
should  be  estimated.  The  course  to  be  pursued  is  obvious-— 
remove  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  take  measures  for  determining 
accurately  what  points  relevant  to  the  question  are  really  in 
dispute,  that  the  question  for  judicial  decision  may  be  as 
narrow  and  definite,  and  the  number  of  witnesses  required  as 
small  as  can  be. 

The  judge  and  the  jury  are  then  fully  prepared  for  hearing 
the  evidence,  and  deciding  the  question,  and  as  each  party 
knows  exactly  what  his  adversary  means  to  contest,  all  the 
expense  of  adducing  evidence  to  facts  which  are  undisputed 
is  avoided. 

What  then  are  the  narrowest  limits  to  which  the  question 
for  judicial  decision  in,  a  suit  may  be  reduced  ?  And  how  are 
these  limits  to  be  attained  in  practice  ? 

The  general  question  for  determination  in  every  suit  at  law 
is,  whether  the  plaintiff  does  or  does  not  possess  a  certain 
right  7 

By  a  right  we  mean  a  legalized  power.,  a  power  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  law,  of  deriving  certain  services  from  certain 
persons  or  things.  A  man  has  a  right  to  any  thing  when  the 
law  gives  him  sl  power  over  it,  and  undertakes  to  prevent  him 
Uwi  being  mdested  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

The  legiilator  ordains  that  the  ocourreace  of  anjr  ana  ^ 
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certain  events  or  combinations  of  circumstances,  shall  confer 
a  given  right  on  the  person  who  may  happen  to  be  situated  in  a 
certain  manner  with  relation  to  those  circumstances  :  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  events,  such  right,  of  course, 
commences.  The  legislator  also  ordains,  that  the  right  thus 
obtained  shall  continue  until  some  one  of  certain  other  events 
takes  place,  and  shall  then  cease. 

Mr.  Bentham*  has  denominated  those  events  by  which  rights 
are  conferred  investitive,  and  those  by  which  righ1»  are  termi- 
nated divestitive  events. 

Most  if  not  all  investitive  or  divestitive  events  are  complex  in 
their  character ;  each  of  them  consists  of  several  simple  or 
indivisible  events — that  is,  the  legislator  has  made  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  confer  or  terminate  a  right,  that  not  a  certain  event, 
but  a  certain  combination  of  events,  should  have  taken  place^ 

It  has  also  been  found  convenient  in  many  cases  to  enact, 
that  if  any  one  of  certain  other  events,  simple  or  complex, 
takes  place  together  with  those  which  are  made  necessary  to 
confer  or  terminate  the  right  in  question,  such  right  shall  not 
be  conferred  or  terminated  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way  it 
is  (^neralljr  rendered  essential  to  the  commencement  or .  termi- 
nation of  rights,  that  certain  facts  should  have  occurred;  .and 
that  certain  others  should  not. 

For  example,  to  invest  a  man  with  a  title  to  land  by  descent, 
the  English  legislature  have  made  it  necessary,  that  the 
ancestor  should  have  become  entitled  to  the  land  in  question ; 
that  the  ancestor  should  be  dead ;  that  the  claimant  snould  be 
a  relation,  and  also  that  no  event  should  have  occurred  pre- 
vious to  death  capable  of  depriving  the  ancestor  of  his  right : 
that  he  should  have  executed  no  will  in  the  presence  of  three 
witnesses  containing  a  devise  of  the  land  in  question,  and 
that  no  nearer  relation  than  the  claimant  should  be  Uving. 

The  occurrence  of  the  three  first  of  these  events,  and  the 
non-occurrence  of  the  remainder,  together,  confer  on  the  heir 
a  right  to  the  land.  If  any  one  of  the  former  has  not  occurred, 
or  if  any  one  of  the  latter  nasy  the  claimant  has  not  acquired  a 
right  to  the  land  by  descent.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  question  for  decision  may  be  reduced  to  this, 
did  such  a  certain  indivisible  fact  occur  or  not  ? — Is  the  ancestor 
dead?  Did  he  sign  a  certain  will  ?  When  we  come  to  point  out 
Mfhfki  we  consider  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  business  of 
pkNulingf  it  will  be  shewn  that  the  question  for  decision  in  a 


^  •  Mr.  ll^ntlmin  hu  lately  adopted  the  terms  collat'we,  and  a^ttve.  in^ 
HmA  If  lttVfiUtiv«i  imd  divestitivQ. 
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suit  may  in  all  cases  be  reduced,  either  to  this  narrow  question 
of  fact,  or  to  the  question,  whether  a  certain  set  of  facts  have 
or  have  not  the  investitive  or  divestitive  power  attributed  to  it  ? 
Under  a  definite  and  complete  code  of  civil  law,  every  dispute 
might  be  reduced  to  the  simple  question  of  fact. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  determine  is,  how  the  question 
can  in  practice  be  reduced  to  these  limits  ?  How  the  really 
disputed  fact,  if  any,  may  be  separated  from  those  which  are 
undisputed*?  Or  if  none  be  disputed,  how  those  facts  which 
are  essential  to  the  question  of  law,  may  be  discovered  and 
extracted  from  the  mass  of  unimportant  facts,  with  which  they 
are  commonly  intermingled  ? 

The  whole  science  of  pleading  seems  capable  of  being  com- 
prised in  a  very  few  simple  rules.  The  first  of  these  is  :  that 
the  pleadings  or  allegations  of  the  parties  should  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  simple  statements  of  fact,  and  simple  and 
specific  denials  of  facts  pleaded  by  the  other  party  :  the  facts 
pleaded  being  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  8cc.,  necessary  to  fix  their  identity,  and  by  no  others 
whatever. 

The  second,  that  the  process  of  pleading  should  be  divided 
into  stages;  the  plainti£f  pleading,  in  the  opening  stage, 
the  fact  or  facts  which  he  may  consider  investitive,  and  nothing 
more  whatever.  In  every  succeeding  stage,  it  should  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  party  pleading,  either  to  deny  some  one  indt" 
visible  fact,  averred  in  the  pleading  immediately  preceding,  or 
to  deny  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  pleaded  have  the  investitive 
or  divestitive  power,  ascribed  to  them  by  'his  opponent,  or, 
otherwise,  to  plead  some  fresh  fact,  which  either  rendered  those 
former  facts  inoperative  or  destroyed  their  effects. 

The  third  rule  of  pleading  ought  to  be,  that  a  party  should 
deny  expressly  and  directly  the  occurrence  of  each  fact  which 
he  intends  to  contest,  in  the  very  next  pleading  to  that  in 
which  it  is  alleged,  or,  otherwise,  be  considered  as  admitting  it. 

The  last  rule  of  pleading  which  seems  necessary  is,  that  the 
parties  should  make  no  allegation  in  pleading  which  they  do 
not  believe  to  be  true.  Unless  measures  are  taken  to  enforce 
this  rule,  nothing  can  prevent  the  process  of  pleading  from  be- 
coming an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  artful 
and  dishonest. 

The  least  expensive,  the  speediest,  and  in  every  point  of  view 

the  most  advantageous  mode  of  performing   the  business   of 

pleading,  is  to  have  both  the  parties  brought  before  the  judge 

"and  there  called  up6n  to  plead  viva  voce.    Things  might,  how- 
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ever,  be  so  managed  that  but  little  or  no  inconvenience  wou\d 
arise  flrom  permitting  either  party  to  be  assisted  by  counsel,  if 
he  should  tnink  proper.  During  the  pleading  the  judge  might 
take  notes  of  the  allegations  made  by  both  parties,  as  he  now 
does  of  the  evidence  at  the  trial.  Under  a  eood  code  of  laws 
the  point  of  law  could  never  be  doubtful.  Under  a  bad  system, 
if  either  party  differed  with  the  judge  on  a  point  of  law,  that  is, 
on  a  question  whether  certain  events  had  or  had  not  investitive 
or  divestitive  power,  he  could  state  his  reasons  for  such  opinion, 
and  if  the  judge  still  retained  his  former  sentiments,  and  the 
party  objecting  remained  unsatisfied  with  the  decision,  the  ques-* 
tion  might  be  Drought  before  the  court  in  term,  as  is  now  done 
when  difference  arises  at  the  trial  as  to  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  parties  from  making  allega- 
tions in  pleading,  which  they  should  not  believe  to  be  true,  the 
Crty  pleading  any  plea  which  should  prove  to  be  false,  might 
compelled  to  pav  all  the  costs  occasioned  his  opponent  by 
such  unfounded  aflegation;  and,  if  such  falsehooa  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  intentional,  ulterior  punishment  ought  to  be 
mflicted. 

When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judge,  the  plaintiff 
Wtmld  be  called  upon  to  make  out  a  primm  facie  title  to  the  right 
claimed  by  him,  and  this  he  can  do  only  by  alleging  the  occur- 
rence of  all  those  (acts  which  are  necessary  to  entitle  him. 
These,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed  of  an  alleged  title  to  land 
by  descent,  are,  the  seitin  ana  death  of  his  ancestor.  He  must 
allege  that  A.  B.  became  seized  of  the  laud  in  question,  and  is 
tince  dead,  and  that  he  the  plaintiff  is  a  relation  of  A.  B.,  say  a 
son.  If  the  plaintiff  did  not  allege  that  all  these  events,  or  some 
Others  sufficient  in  law  to  invest  liim  with  the  right,  had  taken 
place,  the  judge  would  tell  him,  that  he  had  made  out  no  claim, 
and  the  case  would  at  once  be  dismissed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  alleged  that  all  these  essential  events 
lu^  occurred,  the  defendant  would  be  called  upon  to  plead. 
Rt  would  first  be  asked  whether  he  intended  to  aeny  that  thp 

Illtlntiff  ever  acquired  the  right  as  stated  ?  If  the  defendant 
ntended  to  deny  that  the  plaintiff  ever  had  the  rij?ht,  he  would 
Mxt  be  asked  whether  he  denied  the  seizin  of  A.  B.  or  his 
claatJi,  or  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  son. 

ir  h|i  denied  either  of  these  facts  (the  death  of  A.  B.  for  in- 
•iaupa)  ih«  pleading  would  be  at  an  end,  the  plaintiff  would  be 
U\m\  uppit  to  prove  the  death,  and  the  case  would  go  before 
I  jwry,    Tha  question  for  decision  is  here,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
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t^need  to  ihiM,  did  a  certaia  ftimple  oxindivmble  erent  oeeur  or 
not  ?  Should  the  defendant  on  the  contrary  admit  the  truth  of 
the  plaintiff's  faets^  be  would  be  asked  whether  he  aaaerted  the 
oe^^urreuee  of.  any  other  fact,  which  prevented  them  from  coa« 
U«tmg  a  right  on  the  plaintiff;  for  example,  the  existence  of  aa 
eld^r  eon  of  A,  3.  If  he  answered  in  the  affirmatire,  the 
plaintiff  must  be  called  upon  to  reply.  This  he  can  do  in  either 
of  two  ways :  fiy  denying  the  fact,  or  asserting  the  occurrence 
of  some  other  fact  which  would  render  it  of  no  avail.  He  majr 
4my  that  the  person  mentioned  is  the  son  of  A.  B.,  or,  admitting 
.  tbl^t,  he  may  aeny  that  he  is  older  than  himself — or,  not  denying 
any  thine,  may  affirm  thsU;  he  is  illegitimate,  and  therefore 
W  obstacle  to  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

If  the  plaintiff  deny  the  relationship,  or  the  seniority,  the  dis* 
pute  is  reduced  to  a  simple  i^uestion  of  fact  which  may  go  before 
ft  jury.  If  he  plead  the  illegitimacy,  the  defendant  must  be 
called  upon  for  an  answer  to  the  plea  :  here',  and  at  every  sub-* 
isequ^nt  sta^e  of  the  pleading,  the  party  whose  turn  it  is  to  plead 
has  the  same  option  as  the  plaintiff  had  in  the  stage  we  have 
just  e;:iamined  ;  he  must,  if  he  perseveres,  deny  the  fact  (or  m 
part  of  i%,  if  it  be  divisible),  or  otherwise  plead  some  fresh  fact 
which  prevented  it  from  having  the  effect  attributed  to 
it.  If  he  deny  the  fact,  the  dispute  is  reduced  to  a  ques- 
tion, whether  a  given  indivisible  event  took  place  or  not  ? 
Which  can  be  determined  only  by  a  jury.  If  he  pleads  a  fresh 
one,  his  opponent  must  be  asked  for  an  answer :  when  the 
process  we  have  described  will  be  repeated  until  a  simple  fact 
denied  by  QUe  party  and  affirmed  by  the  other,  is  discovered. 

This  is  th0  course  the  pleading  would  take  if  the  defendant 
denied  that  the  plaintiff  had  acquired,  as  alleged,  the  right  de« 
landed.  We  have  next  to  tjace  the  steps  of  the  pleadin^^ 
where  the  defendant  admits  that  the  plaintiff  once  had  the  right, 
but  alleges  that  he  has  it  no  longer.  To  maintain  this  line  of 
defence  the  defendant  must  assert  the  occurrence  of  some  cer* 
tain  event,  or  chain  of  events,  which  the  legislator  has  consti* 
tttted  divestitive  of  the  rieht  in  question ;  for  instance,  the  6ub<^ 
sequent  sale  of  the  land  by  the  plaintiff;  if  the  plaintiff  admits 
th?  occurrence  of  the  divestitive  event,  his  case  falls  to  the 
ground,  ^nless  he  pleads  that  some  other  event  has  also  taken 
place  sufficient  to  deprive  that  event  of  its  divestitive  power* 
if,  on  the  contraryf  he  denies  its  occurrence,  the  dispute  is  again 
r^uced  to  a  simple  question  of  fact,  and  may  go  before  a  jury. 
Should  the  plaintiff  admit  that  he  sold  the  laud,  but  deny  that 
flie  sal^  divested  him  of  his  right ;  for  example,  by  pleadipg  that 
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the  sale  was  obtained  by  force,  the  defendant  must  be  called 
ujiou  for  an  answer ;  when  he  may  either  deny  the  fact  of  force, 
plead  somethins:  which  prevented  the  force  from  vitiating  the 
sale.*  or  shew  that  its  vitiating  effect  has  been  removed  by  some 
subsequent  event ;  for  instance,  by  a  confirmation  of  the  sale  after 
the  force  had  ceased.  If  he  denies  the  fact,  the  parties  are  at  issue, 
and  evidence  must  be  called  to  decide  the  question.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  pleads*  fresh  facts,  the  pleading  proceeds  in  the  same  man- 
ner \hrouirh  various  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  question  is  more 
and  more  narrowed,  till  at  last  it  is  reduced  to  a  question  concerning 
tho  ^vcurivnco  or  nou-occurrence  of  an  indivisible  fact.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  question  to  this,  its  narrowest  limits,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  m.^rt*  than  two  or  three  stages  of  pleading  would  be 
ueve$«ar  y ,  I  *  ndo  r  a  pxxl  system .  however,  a  dozen  stages  would 
proviuoo  \  erj-  liiile  more  inconvenience  than  two  or  three. 

lu  the  torvi^nixi:  analysis,  we  have,  of  course,  taken  it  for 
jnniut«v{«  that  the  legislator  has  accurately  and  precisely  defined 
whdfct  liots  AW  investitive  and  divestitive  of  every  species  of 
n^c  Ackiiowle\l^::e\l  by  the  law  ;  in  other  words,  what  facts  shall 
gir«  cvnumeuwuieut.  and  what  facts  shall  give  termination  to 
each  right :  if  not.  therv  is,  at  every  sta^e  of  the  pleading,  still 
another  question ;  namely,  whether  the  facts,  which  have  just 
been  pleaded,  have  or  hare  not  in  law  the  power  attributed  to 
them  f 

We  havo  now  pointed  out  and  classified  all  the  questions 
wbioh  can  poasiblv  arise  in  the  course  of  a  suit  at  law. 

The  plaintiff  atfenns,  that  certain  events  have  taken  place 
which  confer  upon  him  a  px'en  right.     Hence  arise  two  ques- 
\,  the  one  of  fact,  the  other  of  law :     1.  Have  all  the  alleged 
tla  taken  place  i    "i.  Do  they,  if  proved  and  unanswered, 
hr  die  right  ?     Should  both  these  questions  be  decided  in 
titer  dSmiative,  or  admitted,  tlie  defendant  may  allege  that  some 
also  occurred,  which,  fonning  an  exception  to  the 
prevented  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  from 
Ae  right ;  or,  admitting  that  the  plaintiff  once  had 
lie  may  plead  that  subsequent  events  have  deprived 
In  either  of  these  cases,  two  more  questions  arise  : 
m  ■^^•fite  occurred  ?     Have  they,  if  unanswered,  the 
n  riiem  ?     Both  these  questions  being  decided 
*   -he  plaintiff  may  shew  other  facts  which 
'^^  3tter&om  havmg  the  effect  attributed  to 

sr  virtue  of  a  commission  of  bank- 
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them,  or  destroyed  that  effect  subsequently ;  when  the  same 
two  questions  will  be  again  raised^  and  the  same  process  re« 
peated/ until  the  pleading  is  at  an  end. 

Every  plea  which  can  possibly  be  relevant  to  the  question 
has  now  been  indicated ;  where  truth  was  regarded,  seldom 
could  more  than  one  of  those  pleas  at  each  stage  be  pleaded  in 
the  same  cause  :  in  comparatively  few  instances  does  it  happen 
that  parties  who  now  plead  at  each  stage  of  the  pleading  nu- 
merous pleas,  really  believe  that  they  have  any  ground  for  more 
than  one  of  them. 

A  complainant  cannot  but  know  how  he  considers  himself  to 
have  acquired  the  right  which  he  claims,  and  the  defendant 
must  equally  know  what  he  considers  to  render  the  claim  of  the 
complainant  invalid. 

This  slender  stock  of  knowledge  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  parties  to  plead  their  own  cause  under  sucn  a  system  of 
pleading  as  that  we  have  described.  Little  art  is  required  to 
enable  men  to  tell  the  truth ;  art  becomes  requisite  in  pleading, 
chiefly  when  men  are  about  to  plead  falsehood. 

But  as  the  present  system  oi  pleading  is  probably  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  law  the  most  productive  one  to  lawyers,  every 
thins  that  can  possibly  be  ur^ed  in  its  favour  will  be  put  for- 
warfbythemT       ^ 

It  would  rec]^uire,  they  will  say,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
events  investitive  and  divestitive  of  the  right  claimed,  that  is,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  law  on  the  subject,  to  enable 
ihe  parties  themselves  to  plead  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  this, 
of  course,  until  the  law  is  improved,  no  one  but  a  lawyer  can 
have.  Even  if  we  allow  these  observations  to  be  well  founded, 
they  furnish  no  objection  to  the  proposed  mode  of  pleading — • 
for  all  the  evil  which  could  arise  from  this  cause,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  liberty  left  to  suitors  of  obtaining,  whenever  they 
might  please,  the  assistance  of  lawyers  when  they  appeared  to 
plead  oefore  the  judge. 

As  a  further  objection  to  oral  pleading,  we  shall  doubtless  be 
told  that  in  intricate  cases,  where  a  pleader  was  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  plea,  even  a  lawyer  could  not  plead  on  the  moment 
the  proper  answer,  but  would  require  time  to  examine  into  his 
dientVcase.  This  is  a  very  tn vial  objection;  it  may  be  ob- 
viated in  several  ways :  the  judge  might  have  a  discretionary 
power  of  granting  time  for  consideration ;  or  books  might  be 
easily  written  by  lawyers  containing  under  each  right,  recognized 
by  law,  a  list  of  the  events,  as  far  as  they  have  been  legally 
ascertained,  which  are  investitive  or  divestitive  of  that  right, 


with  all  iheir  limitaticmB  and  exceptions.  And  from  thia  hoA 
ihe  Judge  mighty  if  the  party  were  pleading  in  person*  suffgest 
to  him  all  the  facts  which  it  could  possibly  arail  him  to  plead, 
md  ask  if  either  of  them  had  occurred,  if  any  of  them  had 
occurred  he  could  then  plead  it.  No  ill  consequence  could  arise 
from  the  judge  doing  this ;  nor  would  there  be  any  harm  in 
tricing  the  parties  'Heading  questions."  It  is  not  m  pleading 
aa  it  is  in  giving  testimony.  A  party  adds  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  his  case  by  pleading  facts  wnich  he  cannot  substan- 
tiate  by  evidence :  nor  would  he,  under  a  good  system  of  pro^ 
eedure,  be  able  to  gain  any  time  by  such  false  plea ;  besides 
which,  he  would  be,  at  all  events,  comjpelled  to  repay  his  oppo^ 
Bent  the  costs  occasioned  him  by  the  false  allegation,  and  it  the 
falsehood  could  be  proved  to  have  been  intentional,  subject  alsa 
to  ulterior  punishment. 

'*  Performed  in  the  manner  we  have  described,*^  we  may  say,  \xk 
the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,*"  *'  the  clearness,  the  quickness,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  whole  proceeding  are  demonstrated.  Rea^rk** 
able  it  is,  that  every  one  of  the  rules  for  doing  it  in  the  Im^I 
IK>9sible  manner  is  departed  from  by  the  English  law,  and  that 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  No  security  whatsoever  is  tftkeft 
that  the  parties  shall  speak  the  truth  ;  they  are  left  with  petf^ 
feet  impunity,  aptly  by  Mr.  Bentham  denominated  the  mim* 
dadty-lieence,  to  tell  as  many  lies  as  they  please.  The  legislature 
has  never  enumerated  and  defined  the  tacts  which  give  c(»n- 
mencement  or  put  a  period  to,  or  violate  rights ;  the  subj<^ 
therefore  remains  in  a  state  of  confusion,  obscurity,  and  uaoeT'* 
tainty.  And  lastly,  the  parties  do  not  make  their  affirmations 
smd  negations  before  the  judge,  who  would  tell  them  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  have  the  virtue  ascribed  to  them ;  they 
make  them  in  secret,  each  along  with  his  attorney,  who  has  a 
motive  to  make  them,  not  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  bis  client,  but  in  the  way  most  ccmducive  to  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  his  confederates,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  profession." 

The  first  step  in  the  pleading,  as  at  present  performed,  is  the 
Declaration,  in  which  the  plaintiff  makes  out,  or  is  supposed  to 
make  out,  z,  prima  facie  case  of  right  to  the  service  claimed. 

Befi>re  this  step  can  be  taken,  however,  notice  is,  very  pio- 
P^ly*  given  to  the  defepdant,  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  in  court, 
to  answer  the  plaintiff's  demand.  Into  this  notice,  as  into  every 
Other  formula  they  touch,  lawyers,  of  course,  contrive  to  introduce 
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%  due  proportion  of  nonsenge,  falsehood*  aud  mockery  of  thoio 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  fallen  into  their  dutches. 
In  some  cases  a  defendant  is*  by  this  notice*  informed  that  he 
is  ''  running  up  and  down  the  country  and  secreting  himselT' 
with  a  vagabond  of  the  name  of  Roe  ;  in  others  tlxat  he  is  "  in 
the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  of  our  lord  the 
King  ;*'  ana  other  similar  absurdities,  of  which  these  are  a  suffi- 
cient specimen.  Unfortunately*  the  introduction  of  these  col«i 
lateral  *'  fictions*"  absurd  and  expensive  as  they  are*  is  not  tha 
only*  or  even  the  most  material  evil  we  have  here  to  complain 
of'  The  etppearanc^  in  court  is  itself  merely  fictitious*, 
The  defendant  is*  not  only  not  compelled  to  appear  in  court  to 
plead  to  the  charge*  but  if  he  were  to  appear  Uiere*  pursuant  to 
the  notice*  and  persist  in  pleading  ^'  before  the  judges*"  as  com* 
manded*  be  would  probably  be  committed  to  prison  for  the 
gross  contempt  he  had  evinced  for  the  court,  by  obeying  its 
eommands.  The  true  purport  of  the  notice  is*  that  the  defendant 
is  to  pay  certain  fees*  ana  give  bail  for  securing  his  obedience 
to  the  decision  of  the  court  One  of  these  inconveniences*  that 
of  finding  security*  he  is  allowed*  in  some  cases*  to  avoid*  by 
availing  himself  of  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  common  bail-« 
Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  :  the  other*  paying  fees*  ia 
inevitable. 

This  paying  of  fees  and  giving  bail*  lawyers*  the  consistency 
e^  whose  perseverance  in  fiction  is  indisputable*  call  '*  appear-* 
ing*"  In  fact»  throuffhoat  the  whole  course  of  pleading*  th<B| 
parties  are*  in  ''  intendment  of  law*"  actually  prtient,  by  4Jxem« 
Slaves  or  their  attomies*  in  the  court*  making  their  allegations 
viva  voce  before  the  judges.  In  accordance  with  this  suppositicm^ 
ill  the  written  pleadings  are  framed  as  if  they  were  notes*  taken 
by  an  officer  ofthe  court*  of  allegations  made  orally  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  judges* 

The  defendant  having  ''  appeared"  by  putting  in  real  or  com- 
mon* 2. 0*  fictitious  bail*  as  the  case  may  require*  the  plaintiff 
has  until  the  end  of  the  term  next  after  that  in  which  the  de^ 
iendant ''  appeared*"  to  prepare  his  Beclaration.  If  he  does  not 
declare  within  this  time*  the  defendant  can*  if  he  be  willing  to 
incur  the  expense*  obtain*  on  motion*  a  rule  or  order  of  court* 
calling  upon  him  to  do  so  within  a  few  days.  Should  the  plain* 
tiff  not  aeclare  before  the  tioo^  limited  by  the  rule  is  expired* 
the  defendant  may*  upon  payment  of  fees,  get  judgment  in  his 
favour  ejstered  on  the  record*  providing  it  be  done  within  a 
Wited  time*  If  not  called  upon  by  rule,  the  plaintiff  has^  as 
of  course*  until  four  days  before  the  third  term  after  the  de* 
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fendant's  appearance,  to  declare  in ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he.  is  desirous  of  more  delay,  he  can  obtain  until  the  first  dav  of 
the  following  term,  by  paymg  counsel  IO5.  Qd.,  and  the  clerli  of 
the  rules  65.  Qd.  for  getting  a  pretended  order  of  the  court  for 
that  purpose.  The  mode  in  which  these  pretended  orders  of  the 
court  are  procured,  by  paying  counsel  to  pretend  they  have 
moved  for  them,  we  will  expose  presently  in  detail.  If  the  delay 
thus  obtained  is  also  insufficient  for  his  purposes,  *'  he  may' 
(says  Archbold  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Practice,  j).  107),  after- 
wards obtain  rules  for  further  time  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  from  the  end  of  one  term  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary,  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  way  the  plaintiff  may  go  on  enlarging  the  time  to 
declare  in,  term  after  term,  keeping  the  action  impending  with 
all  its  terrors  over  the  head  of  the  defendant,  unless  he  also 
employs  counsel  to  move  for  a  rule  or  order  of  court,  peremp- 
torily commanding  the  plaintiff  to  declare  within  a  limited 
time.  When  the  plaintiff  finds  himself  compelled,  or  feels  it  con- 
venient to  declare,  his  attorney  prepares  a  statement  of  his  case 
and  carries  it  to  a  special  pleader  as  instructions  for  him  to 
draw  the  Declaration.  The  special  pleader  may  be  either  at  or 
under  the  bar ;  he  may  either  be  a  barrister  or  not.  If  he  is  a 
barrister  his  dignity  prevents  him  from  taking  less  than  a  guinea 
for  drawing  any  instrument  however  short  and  common-place  it 
may  be.  If  under  the  bar  he  will  condescend  to  draw  some 
trifles  for  less  than  a  guinea.  Should  the  Declaration,  or  other 
instrument,  not  be  of  the  shortest  and  most  common-place  de- 
scription, the  special  pleader  expects,  and  of  course  receives, 
additional  guineas  for  the  draft.  On  every  fee  of  a  guinea  or 
upwards  paid  to  the  barrister  in  any  stage  of  the  suit,  a  pro- 
portional fee  is  also  to  be  given  to  his  clerk,  who  does  nothing 
whatever  in  conducting  the  suit,  except  assist  the  barriiSter 
in  performing  his  part  of  the  business. 

To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  of  absurdity  called 
a  Declaration,  is  impossible,  except  by  a  specimen ;  we  there- 
fore extract,  as  an  example,  the  Declaration  in  Assumpsit  given 
by  Mr.  Stephen— p.  282. 

To  prepare  our  readers  for  observing  as  they  read  through 
this  Declaration,  the  absurdities  it  contains^  we  advertise  them 
that  it  is  frdLxned  precisely  as  the  Declaration  would  be  in  an  action 
for  £.  16  or  £.20  (we  think  it.material  to  notice  the  sum)  for  any 
sort  of  goods  sold.  We  have  filled  up  the  blanks  left  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  enclosing  our  additions  in  parentheses ;  the  remainder  is 
copied  verbatim  from  his  book. 
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C  Trinity)  Term,  in  the  (5th)  Year  of  the 
'  In  the  King'S'Bench.  Reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth. 

'  (Devonshire,  to  wit),  C.  D.  was  attached  to  answer  A.  B.  of  a  plea 
of  trespass  on  the  case^  and  thereupon  the  said  A.  B.  by  (£.  F.),  his  at- 
tomey^  complains^  for  that  whereas  the  said  C.  D.  heretofore^  to  wit^  on 
the  (14th)  day  of  (June),  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  (182  4),  at  (Tiverton), 
in  the  county  of  (Devon),  was  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  sum  of 
(40)  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  for  divers  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandizes,  by  the  said  A.  B.,  before  that  time  sold  and  delivered 
to  the  said  C.  D.,  at  his  special  instance  and  request ;  and  being  so  in- 
debted, he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him 
the  said  sum  of  money,  when  he  the  said  C.  D.  should  be  thereunto 
afterwards  requested : 

'  And  whereas  also  the  said  C.  D.,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  was  in- 
debted to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  farther  sum  of  (40)  pounds  of  like  lawful 
money,  for  work  and  labour,  care  and  diligence  by  the  said  A.  B.,  before 
that  time  done,  performed,  and  bestow^  in  and  about  the  business 
of  the  said  C.  D.  at  his  like  special  instance  and  request ;  and  being  so 
indebted,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  ( Tiverton )  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  undertook  and  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him 
the  said  last-mentioned  sum  of  money  whenever  he  the  said  C.  D.  ^ould 
be  thereunto  afterwards  requested : 

'  And  whereas  also  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
was  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  farther  sum  of  (40)  pounds  of  like 
lawful  money,  for  so  much  money  by  the  said  A.  B.  before  that  time 
lent  and  advanced  to  the  said  C.  D.,  at  his  like  special  instance  and  re- 
quest; and  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  there- 
in afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid,  nt  ( Tiverton) 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook,  and  then  and  there  faith- 
fully promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  said  sum  of  money  last-men« 
taoned^  whenever  afterwards  he  the  said  C.  D.  should  be  thereunto  re- 
quested: 

'  And  whereas  also  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same  day 
and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  was 
indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  farther  sum  of  (40)  pounds  of  like  lawful 
money,  for  so  much  money  by  the  said  A.  B.  before  that  time  paid,  laid 
oat,  and  expended,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  C.  D.,  at  his  like  spe- 
dal  instance  and  request ;  and  being  so  indebted,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in 
coiosideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same  day  and  year  afore- 
said^ at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook,  and 
then  and  there  faithfully  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  to  him  the  said 
last-mentioned  sum  of  moneys  whenever  afterwards  he  the  said  C*  D« 
should  be  thereunto  requested : 

*  And  whereas  also  the  said  C.  D.  afterwards^  to  wit^  on  the  same 
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diijp  mtdTfay  ^eatemSi,  tt  (Tiveiton)  afcHresaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
was  inoipptod  to  the  said  A.  B*  in  the  farther  sum  of  (40)  pounds  of  Ulm 
lawful.  moQey^  for  so  much  money  by  the  said  C.  D.  before  that  time 
had  and' reeved,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  A.  B.,  and  being  so  hi- 
debted,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  in  the  eounty 
afbresaid,  undertook,  and  then  and  there  faithfully  promised  the  said 
A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  said  last-mentioned  sum  of  money  whenever  after- 
wards he  the  said  C.  D.  should  be  thereunto  requested : 

'  And  whereas  also  the  said  C.  D.  afterwainds,  to  wit,  cm  the  dnf 
and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton)  aforesaid,  accounted  with  the  saki 
A.  B.,  of  and  concerning  divers  other  sums  of  money  ftom  the  said  C.  D. 
to  the  MS.  A.  B.  before  that  time  due  and  owing,  and  then  in  arrear 
and  unpaid,  and  upon  that  account  the  said  C,  iJ.  was  then  and  there 
ibund  tO'be  in  arrear  and  indebted  to  the  said  A.  B.  in  the  further  sura 
of  (40). pounds  of  like  lawful  money,  and  being  so  found  in  arrear  and 
indebted  as  last  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  in  consideration  thereof, 
afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  (Tiverton) 
afbresaidj  in  the  county  aforesaid,  undertook,  and  then  and  there  failh^ 
IbUy  promised  the  said  A.  B.  to  pay  him  the  said  last-mentioned  sum 
of  money,  whenever  afterwards  he  the  said  €•  D.  should  be  thereunto 
requested : 

^  Yet  the  said  C.  D.  not  regarding  his  said  several  promises  and  un-* 
dertakings^  but  contriving  andfrauaukntly  intending,  crafiil^  and  suh* 
tiUy  to  deceive  and  defraud  the  said  A.  B.  in  this  behalf,  hath  not  yot 
paid  the  said  several  sums  of  money,  or  any  part  therecf,  to  the  said 
A.  B.,  althougl^  oftentimes  afterwards  requested  so  to  do ;  but  the  said 
C.  D.,  to  pay  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  hath  hitherto  wholly  neg- 
lected and  reftised,  and  still  doth  ne^ect  and  refuse  so  to  do.  Where- 
fbre  the  said  A*  B.  saith  he  is  injur^  and  hath  sustained  damage  to  the 
amount  of  (SO/.),  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,' &c. 

This  form  is  adapted  to  an  action  for  almost  any  debt  under 
JE^.20  incurred  at  any  place  whatever ;  whether  due  for  work 
done,  or  goods  sold  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  or  due 
as  the  balance  of  an  account  between  them,  or  as  money  lent  to 
or'paid  for  the  defendant  by  the  plaintiff,  or  as  money  received  by 
him  as  the  plaintiff's  £^ent. 

It  would  serve  without  any  addition  or  erasure  for  an  action^ 
on  a  butcher's  bill  incurred  at  Brighton,  on  a  tailor's  incurred  in 
London,  on  a  carpenter's  incurred  at  Carlisle,  or  in  fact,  on  any 
tradesman's  hill  incurred  any  where  whatever ;  and  would  re- 
quire, to  adapt  it  for  either  of  these  cases,  no  other  alteration 
than  the  substitution  of  the  plaintiff's  name  for  "  A.  B."  the 
defendant's  for  "  C.  D."  and  that  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  for 
**  E,  F.,"  provided  the  debt  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £,20, 
and  the  plaintiff  desired  to  have  the  cause  tried  at  the  Devon 
Assizes. 


Thit  De6lafatim  eonaiats,  it  baa  been  aeeo*  of  aii  distinct  d#* 
iaaiida»  or  eoimta  aa  they  are  termed.  Theae  coimta  differ  only 
ia  the  atatement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  debt  waa  incurred ; 
in  every  thing  else  they  are  alike. 

The  firat  count  is  for  a  debt  of  «£'.40  '^  for  divers  gooda,  wares* 
and  mercbandiaes  sold  and  delivered/'  The  second*  for  a  aimilar 
sum  **  for  work  and  labour  care  and  diligence  done  performed 
aod  bestowed  in  and  about  the  business  of  the  defendant/'  The 
third  for  £.40  lent  to  him.  The  fourth*  for  a  similar  sum  paid 
fyr  him.  The  fifth  for  £.40  received  by  the  defendant  as  tlie 
^aintiff 'a  agent ;  and  the  sixth  for  a  balance  of  ^.40  due  on  ad« 
juatinff  their  aooounts. 

Eadi  of  the  counts  alleges*  that  the  defendant  waa*  at  Tiverton* 
o^  a  certain  day«  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  £.40*  and  that  he 
then  and  there  iaithfull;jr  promised  to  pay  him  such  sum.  And  at 
tb«  end  of  the  Declaration*  it  is*  in  a  shower  of  abuse*  averred* 
lh%t  he  haa  not  paid  these  six  sums  or  any  part  of  them  accord- 
if^  to  his  prcnniaea*  and  that  by  not  doing  so  he  has  injured  the 
plaintiff  i:?,20*  for  which  1^^.20  the  plaintiff's  action  is  brought. 

Every  one  of  these  allegations  is  false  and  unfounded*  and  ia 
known  to  be  so  by  all  the  parties  concerned.  Instead  of  $ui 
suma  of  <£.40  each*  the  plaintiff  only  intended  to  claim  one  aum 
of  £.20  or  less.  Instead  of  having  promised  to  pay  £.240*  in 
ninetv-nin^  cases  out  of  a  hundred  no  promise  of  payment  what- 
ever baa  been  made  by  the  defendant ;  and  it  is  evident*  that  in 
no  case  will  any  such  promises  as  those  alleged*  have  been  madc^ 
since  in  no  case  are  any  such  sums  due. 

.  With  regard  to  the  debt  claimed  being  due  at  Tiverton*  it  ia 
due  there  only  becauae  it  is  due  every  where*  not  because  it  waa 
there  incurred ;  it  might  have  been  incurred  any  where  else 
whatever*  and  yet  this  declaration  would  be  technically  regular. 

Nevertheless*  a  promise  by  the  defendant*  of  payment  muU 
be  alleged  in  the  Declaration*  and  it  must  also  be  stated*  that 
the  debt  was  due  and  the  promise  made  at  some  particular 

Elace*  or  the  Declaration  would  be  insufficient.  What  place  shall 
e  alleged  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  promise  depends  on  the 
plaintiff;  he  can  state  that  the  promise  was  made  wherever  he 
chooses.  Even  if  a  promise  of  payment  has  been  really  made  he 
has  the  same  power.  He  may  allege  that  the  promise  was  made  at 
York,  although  the  defendant  should  never  in  his  life  have  been 
at  York ;  and  this  statement  would  be  perfectly  regular,  whether 
the  defendant  promised  at  Dover  or  at  Falmouth,  or  never  pror 
mised  at  all 
To  wind  up  the  whole*  the  plaintiff  declarea*  that  to  withhold 

fixw  Im  ^SiiO  injurea  bim  £>20  pounda  only.    Eyen  this 
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smaller  sum  is  always  some  pounds  more  than  the  plaintiff  be- 
lieves to  be  due,  though  seldom  many,  because  a  fine  is  paid 
to  the  king  on  suing  out  the  original  writ,  proportioned  to  the 
sum  sued  for. 

The  professed  and  proper  object  of  the  Declaration  is,  to  in- 
form the  defendant  what  is  claimed  of  him,  and  on  what  grounds 
the  plaintiff  founds  his  claim.  Let  us  see  how  much  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  he  can  derive  from  this  truly  logical  per- 
formance. Does  he  learn  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  ? 
No.  Does  he  learn  upon  what  transaction  he  is  sued  ?  No ;  he 
does  not  even  learn  whether  the  money  is  claimed  for  goods  sold, 
for  money  lent,  or  for  work  done,  &c.;  all  possible  ways  in 
which  the  debt  can  have  been  incurred,  being  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration,  and  all  but  one  of  the  counts  being  generally  un- 
founded. 

If  reason  were  consulted  in  drawing  a  Declaration  for  work' 
done  by  a  tradesman,  it  would  contain  a  copy  of  the  plaintiff's 
bill  ana  nothing  more.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  useful.  The 
bill  would,  of  course,  consist  of  a  Ust  of  the  articles  furnished  to 
the  defendant,  with  their  prices,  the  times  when  they  were 
furnished,  and  such  other  particulars  as  might  in  each  indivi- 
dual case  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  real  grounds  of  the 
action. 

The  Declaration,  as  framed  at  present,  does  nothing  at 
all  towards  promoting  the  ends  for  which  pleading  profess- 
edly takes  place.  It  informs  neither  the  judge  nor  the  de- 
fendant what  the  real  grounds  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  are,  nor 
even  what  he  sues  for.  They  know  no  more  about  the  question 
in  dispute,  after  reading  the  Declaration,  than  before.  It  affects 
great  precision  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  but,  in  truth, 
states  nothing  at  all  relating  to  them  :  for  no  mention  whatever 
either  of  the  number,  quantities,  kinds,  or  prices  of  the  articles 
alleged  to  have  been  fiimished,  or  of  any  circumstances  which 
can  assist  in  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  action,  is  ever  con-* 
tained  in  it.  All  that  it  does  contain  is,  lies  and  absurdities 
strung  together  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  lawyers. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  eulogy  lavished  by  lawyers 
upon  their  system  of  pleading,  they  are  themselves  so  sen- 
sible of  the  total  inefficiency  oi  the  Declaration  in  promoting 
its  professed  purpose,  as  to  have  permitted  a  custom  to  grow  up 
of  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  docu- 
ment, collateral  to  the  Declaration,  containing  the  '*  particulars" 
of  his  demand.  This  custom  the  judges,  by  the  countenance 
shown  it,  have  converted  into  law. 

The  '^  particulars  of  demand"  specify,  what  disinterested 
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common  sense  would  have  specified  in  the  Declaration,  the  items 
of  the  demand,  the  dates,  the  amounts,  &c.,  in  an  action  for  debt, 
and  in  an  action  of  covenant  the  breaches  complained  of. 

Its  use,  as  we  are  informed  by  lord  Eldon*  "  is,  to  apprize 
the  defendant /or  what  demand  the  plaintiff  means  to  go,  that  he 
may  direct  his  proof  accordingly,  and  not  be  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  trial."  The  noble  lord,  too  will  certainly  not  be  charged 
with  radicalism  or  disaffection  towards  the  law,  whatever  we 
may  be,  thus  tacitly  acknowledges,  that  the  Declaration  does 
not  apprize  the  defendant  of  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
that  is,  that  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  mode  in  which  the  defendant  compels  the  plaintiff  to 
furnish  him  with  the  particulars,  is  by  summoning  nim  before 
a  judge  and  getting  his  order  for  that  purpose.  Inis  proceed- 
ing is,  of  course,  productive  of  no  inconsiderable  expense.  When 
deuvered,  the  "  bill  of  particurars'*  supersedes  the  Declaration, 
and  becomes  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  the  claim  which 
the  defendant  had  to  contest.  For  the  plaintiff  cannot  give 
evidence  at  ihe  trial  of  any  debt,  which  does  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  the  bill  of  particulars,  although  it  is  included  in 
those  of  the  Declaration.f 

Hence  arises  a  chain  of  absurdities.  A  plaintiff  states  in 
his  Declaration,  that  C.  D.  is  indebted  to  him  for  goods  sold, 
money  lent,  work  and  labour,  &c.  generally ;  in  his  particulars 
of  demand,  he  specifies   the  goods  really  sold,  suppose  100 

auarters  of  wheat : — Now,  the  defendant  is  not  permited  to  deny 
ie  real  charge,  and  plead  that  he  has  not  received  the  100 
auarters  of  wheat ;  that  would  be  too  simple :  he  must  plead  to 
ie  Declaration,  and  deny  that  he  is  indebted  for  any  goods 
sold,  any  money  lent,  or  any  work  done  by  plaintiff.  And  yet, 
although,  the  formal  issue  or  question  to  be  decided  is  thus 
wide,  if  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  were  to  prove  at  the  trial,  that 
more  than  100  quarters  were  sold,  or  it  were  to  turn  out,  Uiat  a 
part  of  the  100  quarters  was  oats,  the  plaintiff  could  not  take  a 
verdict  for  any  thing  but  the  wlieat  proved,  and  not  for  a  peck 
more  of  that  than  100  quarters ;  because  nothing  more  is  included 
in  the  particulars  of  demand. 

It  is  very  justly  considered  ''  a  great  contempt  to  deliver  under 
an  order  a  particular  as  general  as  the  Declaration^ 

The  example  we  have  given  from  Mr.  Stephen's  work,  is  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  Declarations.  It  is  usual  to  proceed  by  bill 
rather  than  by  original,  and  in  that  case  the  Declaration  always 

I   ■ II    I  I 

•  Holland  t^.  Hopkins,  3,  Esp.  N.  P.  168. 
t  Brown  V.  Watls^  1  Tsunt,  853. 
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states  aaiong  other  absorditieB,  that  the  defendant  is  ^'  m  ihe  eus-. 
tody  of  the  marshal  of  the  marshalsea  of  our  lord  the  now  kiog/^ 
when  he  ib,  perhaps,  seated  at  his  own  fire-side^  or  huBtipg  aia 
harriers,  quite  unconscious  of  his  imprisomn^it.  This  is  Gf^  of 
the  falsehoods  which  the  creditor  has,  of  necessity,  to  te}i,  wbl^ 
meB  to  purchase  justice  at  the  King's  Bench.  It  hedeals  at 4^19 
Exchtquor,  he  must  call  himself  "  a  debtor  of  our  sovereign  lofd 
the  now  king*''  and  complain  against  the  defendant  (who,  hs 
says,  **  is  present  here  in  court  this  same  day")  for  not  paying 
him,  *'  by  reason  whereof,  he  is  less  able  to  satisfy  our  said  loril 
the  king  the  debts  he  owes  his  majesty  at  his  said  Exchequer/^ 
This  is  the  standing  lie  told  by  suitors  in  the  Exchequer.  The 
pkuntiff  is  no  debtor  of  the  kmg's,  probably  does  not  owie  th* 
crown  a  farthing,  and  the  defendant  is  as  likely  to  be  in  Africa 
or  America  as  in  the  court :  nevertheless,  all  this  must  be  alleg^^ 
or  the  Declaration  would  be  informal. 

In  actions  by  bill,  the  plaintiff  is  also  obliged  to  give  pledgyts^ 
that  he  will  prosecute  his  suit  with  effect.  This  is,  howeveri 
no  great  inconvenience  to  him,  since  he  can  always  command 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  who  aif 
ever  ready  under  the  guise  of  befriending  the  unfortunate^  by 
becoming  bail  or  being  pledged  for  them,  to  assist  in  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  their  creators,  the  lawyers. 

Nor  is  our  specimen  of  Declarations  remarkable  for  proli:^ity 
any  more  than  for  absurdity.  Many  special  pleaders  would,  ii| 
a  simple  action  for  the  amount  of  a  tradesman's  bill>  add  two 
more  counts,  called  the  quantum  valebant  and  the  quantum  meruit 
counts  to  the  Declaration.  These  two  counts  diner  from  those 
we  have  quoted,  in  stating,  the  one,  that  the  defendant  pro-* 
mised  to  pay  for  the  goods  what  they  were  "  reasonably  worth," 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  other  that  he  promised  to  pay  for 
the  work  done,  so  much  as  the  plaintiff  "  reascmably  deserved  '- 
for  it.  It  is  further  alleged  in  the  one,  that  the  goods  wei« 
•'  reasonably  worth,'*  and  in  the  other,  that  the  plaintiff  **  reason- 
ably deserved,"  other  (forty)  pounds. 

Even  with  this  addition  the  Declaration  would  not  be  a  long 
one  :  these  eight  counts  are  all  short  ones ;  they  are  all  of  that 
kind  which  from  stating  the  cause  of  action  in  general  terms,  are 
called  common  in  opposition  to  special  counts ;  which  last  p>x)* 
fess  to  specify  the  particular  facts  on  which  the  claim  is 
founded ;  though  in  reality  the  facts  are  always  so  grossly  mi8<- 
Ntated  in  tliem,  that  the  truth  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the  speeiah 
auY  more  than  from  the  common  counts. 

If  the  circumstances  of  a  case  differ  at  all  from  the  usual  cir* 
cumitancei  of  debt  oo  simple  ooiitract--as  if  the  action  be 
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bvought  OB  a  polioy  of  insuranoe^  or  if  paymmt  were  to  hav* 
been  made  by  bills ;  one  or  several  $pecial  counts^  eaqk/^fttn  a^ 
long,  and  Bometimes  longer  than  the  whole  eight  counta  we  have 
mentioned,  are  neceaarily  employed :  an4  in  all  cases^  whatever, 
special  counts  may  be  employed,  if  the  plaintiff  or  his  lawyer 
pleases ;  and  when  they  are  employed,  they  are  usually,  if  not 
always,  aocompanied  with  four  or  five  of  the  common  counts. 

Numbers  of  Declarations  are  ten  times,  and  some  fifty  tinties  as 
long  as  our  specimen.  Mr.  Tidd,  in  page  6  IS  of  his  woric  iOn  the 
Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  mentions  a  Deolatatioa  in 
debt  on  the  stat.  9th  Ann.  c.  14.  which  contained  480  eounts, 
most  of  them  probably  long  one^ ;  and  another  in  assunpsit 
containing  286  counts,  upon  as  many  banker's  notes  of  a  gurnet/ 
^ach,  besides  t)ie  common  counts. 

We  have  selected  the  Declaration  in  assumpsit  as  an  example^ 
t  ecause  it  is  one  of  the  kinds,  which  most  frequently  occur  in 
practice.  Assumpsit  is  the  form  of  action  customarily  adopted 
m  most  cases  which  are  or  can  be  twisted  into  oases  of  debt 
on  simple  contract ;  that  is  debt,  not  due  by  virtue  of  a  deed. 
In  whatever  other  way  a  man  may  have  become  indebted,  tha 
creditor  is  made,  in  order  to  take  his  chance  of  recovering  the 
debt,  tQ  allege  that  the  defendant  ^'  faithfully  promised  to  pay" 
it ;  although  this,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  is 
well  known  to  be  untrue.  A  man  sends  for  goods,  they  are  sent 
to  him,  and  as  soon  as  he.  has  them,  he  declares  that  he  will  never 
pay  a  &ir.thing  for  them.  Yet  the  creditor  is  made  to  affirm 
positively,  that  after  he  became  indebted  for  the  goods,  he 
'^faUhfully  promised  "  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  them.  It  is  also 
the  fbrm  generally  employed  in  actions,  to  recover  compensation 
from  tradesmen,  for  loss  occasioned  by  their  negligence  in  p^er^ 
fpnping  the  business  intrusted  to  them.  A  horse  is  sent  to  a 
fymeT  to  be  shod ;  in  shoeing,  the  animal  is  accidentally  lamed  by 
the  farrier's  man :  here  no  promise  has  been  made  nor  was  the  inr 
jury  done,  intentional ;  yet  the  owner  would,  in  an  action  for  com- 
pensation, be  made  to  allege,  that  '*  in  consideration  of  aertain 
reasonable  reward,'^  the  farrier  undertook  and  faitifiiUj/  pro^ 
mined  *^  to  shoe  the  said  horse  in  a  skilful,  carejnil,  and  proper 
i^anner,'^  but  that  *'  he  not  regarding  his  said  prcnnise  and 
undertaking,  but  contriving  wadfraudenily  intending^  craftiljff 
and  subiilb/  to  deceive  ^nd  defraud  the  said  plaintiff,  did  not  nor 
would  shoe  the  said  horse  in  a  skilful,  careful,  and  proper 
manner,  but  wholly  neglected  so  to  do,"  &c.* 

Again,  a  person  claiming,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  ^igbt^ 
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a  public  office,  enters  upon  it,  forcibly  turns  out  the  rightful 
proprietor,  and  receives  the  ordinary  fees  of  the  office.  In  his 
action  against  the  intruder  to  try  tne  right  to  the  office,  the 
roprietor  might,  and  probably  would,  allege,  that  the  defendant 
ad  received  the  fees,  as  his  agent,  "  to  and  for  his  use,'^  and 
had  faithfully  promised  to  pay"  them  to  him  ;  while,  in  truth, 
so  far  from  having  promised  to  pay  him  the  fees,  the  very  ques* 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  action  would  be,  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  them  or  not. 

When  lawyers  have  compelled  a  plaintiff  falsely  to  allege  a 
promise,  their  end  is  gained ;  to  act  upon  the  falsehood  would 
be  too  gross  an  absurdity  even  for  them.  On  the  trial  he  is 
only  required  to  prove,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  sum  demanded, 
and  this,  according  to  lawyers,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only 
that  the  defendant  ought  to  pay,  but  that  \ie  promised  to  pay  it. 
So  that,  although  the  claim  is,  in  the  Declaration,  rested  alto- 
gether on  the  fact  of  promise,  yet  that  sole  foundation  of  the 
demand  is  never  attempted  to  be  substantiated  by  evidence, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defendant  were  even  to  prove  that 
no  promise  had  been  made,  it  would  not  avail  him — he  would 
be  told  by  the  judge,  "  that  although  no  doubt  existed  in  his 
mind  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  promise,  yet  a  promise 
must  be  inferred  from  the  proof  of  right — because  every  body 
promises  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.'* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  this  false  assertion  may  be 
avoided,  by  bringing,  in  some  cases,  an  action  of  debt,  in  others 
an  action  on  the  case  instead  of  assumpsit — that  is  by  proceed- 
ing in  another  form.  In  many  cases  this  certainly  may  be  done, 
in  others  a  man  is  absolutely  compelled  to  tell  this  falsehood, 
or  pious  and  moral  judges  will  not  assist  him  in  obtaining  justice. 
But  even  where  a  plaintiff  is  permitted  to  abstain  from  alleging 
a  promise  where  none  exists,  such  abstinence  frequently  lays 
him  under  very  considerable  disadvantages. 

For  instance,  if  he  brings  debt — which  form  of  action  differs 
from  assumpsit  only  in  omitting  the  promise  and  resting  the 
demand  on  the  debt  itself,  instead  of  on  \)[ie  promise — the  de- 
fendant may,  by  swearing  that  he  does  not  owe  the  money  and 
bringing  compurgators  to  swear  that  they  believe  him,  discharge 
hiniitir  altogether  from  the  debt;    which   he  cannot  do  if 
^^  btt  DrouKht— that  is,  if  a  false  allegation  of  promise 
-  Ultt  I)eolaratiou.    Would  it  be  safe  to  risk  this  ? 
btt  room  to  fear,  that  one  who  was  dishonest 
<mditor  to  the  expense  of  an  action  to  recover 
'^  ilio  be  dishonest  enough  to  take  a  false 
iMMlf  ftom  the  debt  altogether? 
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An  instance  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  those  are  liable 
who  are  at  all  scrupulous  about  lying,  we  remarked  in  the 
reports  of  Hilary  term  1824.  In  King  v.  Williams,  (2  Barnwell 
and  CreswelFs  Reports,  o38),  which  was  an  action  of  debt  on 
simple  contract,  the  defendant  pleaded  nil  debet  per  legem,  and 
prepared  to  wage  his  law — that  is,  to  swear  as  above  mentioned. 
The  plaintiff^  knowing  that  he  must  inevitably  lose  his  money 
unless  he  falsely  alleged  a  promise,  found  himself,  therefore,  com* 
pelled  to  abandon  nis  action  of  debt,  pacing  the  costs  on  both 
sides,  probably  with  the  intention  of  bringing  assumpsit,  and 
telling  the  favoured  falsehood. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  false  allegation  of  promise  may  in 
all  cases  be  avoided,  and*  that  without  laying  the  suitor  under 
any  disadvantage,  we  do  not  see  how  that  admission  tells  in 
favour  of  the  lawyers.  If  it  may  be  omitted  without  inconve- 
nience to  their  clients,  why  do  lawyers  ever  insert  such  unne- 
cessary yb&eAood?  2Lnd  why  do  judses  permit 'mst?inces  of  it  to 
pass  every  day  under  their  notice  without  one  word  of  reproba*- 
tion  ?  Will  lavrjrers  admit  that  they  insert  falsehood  unneces- 
sary to  their  clients,  merely  in  order  to  charge  for  it,  and  judges 
that  they  connive  at  this  fraud  ?  If  not,  neither  of  them  can 
deny  that  that  law  and  that  system  of  pleading,  which  they 

E raise  so  extravagantly,  compels  men  to  lie,  under  penalty  of 
^ss  of  property.  No  portion  of  the  blame  rests  on  the  clients 
themselves — all  of  it  falls  upon,  the  lawyers.  For  while  the 
system  of  law-procedure  is  so  artificial  as  to  necessitate  men  to 
leave  their  suits  to  be  conducted  by  lawyers,  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  obliged  to  allege  whatever  their  lawyers 
please.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  lawyer,  that  for  one 
action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  brought  where  assumpsit  is  sus- 
tainable, ten  or  twenty  actions  are  brought  in  assumpsit.  The 
lawyer  makes  his  client,  who  has  a  debt  of  £.\5  or  £.18  owing 
him,  declare  that  the  debtor  being  indebted  to  him  £.40  for  one 
thing,  £.40  for  another,  &c.,  faithfully  promised  to  pay  him  all 
these  sums,  but  that  being  fraudulent  and  subtle  and  so  forth, 
he  has  not  paid  them.  By  which  non-payment  of  six  or  eight 
times  £.40,  he  has  injured  the  creditor  £.20.  All  this  "  if  well 
understood,"  is  doubtless  founded  on  "  sound  sense,  and  ex- 
quisite logic,"  on  still  sounder  morality  and  still  more  exquisite 
veracity ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  well  understand 
this  ingenious  document,  or  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  better 
than  the  grossest  absurdity. 

The  Declaration  in  Trover,  as  it  is  called,  is  fully  eaual  in  ab- 
surdity to  that  in  Assumpsit.  Trover  lies  for  the  value  of  any 
personal  property  whatever,  which  a  person  to  whom  it  does 
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HOC  legittv  brionar,  has  coirrwftwi  to  his  own  nse^  or  rcfiuet  to 
cive  up  to  thu  oWner.  In  wttacrrer  mMmcr  tbe  defendsnt  mtT 
Lt*  become  powewed  jr  cIils  pwptirtv— whether  th*  phintiff 
rive  It  into  his  cnatodv  or  he  toi?it  it  bytorw— the  I>Kkrmtioiiui 
tenv«  ilwuv^  «atM.  chut  the  piamoiF  casaattT  kmt.  ud  the 
detiixblut  oasuallT  ti>anii.  the  i'joiis  m  v^aaitioa. 

Iq  an  ictwtt  or  thw  ^^rt  tor  ttie  wuliw  of  2  w^ejKOtuk  10  horm. 
and  l.>)  head  ot  cuctle.  the  cause  ot  jcdoa  woiU  lie  sUted  in 
the   Declantioa  i*  TuLlcws.*     ^*^^    ^^    wi^ms  the  said 

ichftfttrit, 
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lOO  seliiinss^  1  O.  bulk  K<v  cow^  I0i:O  ami  1000  hakts, 
ttnl:  J  ^.^«-^  i*  '^-  ''^re  cue  :r  hi*  pocket.  -  the  wd  cmtde 
£nod»  lad  chattels,  md  the  same  caaw  ineo  the  poascmoQ  of 
tie  *aicL  ie*»nda=Lt:  ciiuaZT  bv  ixdia^:.**^ 
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The  Declaraccos  ui  i^iuniMit.  izii  truv^r,  wilL  we  doabt  not, 
ftpceur  c/i-*?  iV*uri  azii  3iiiEi:a»:xus  eoco^  yet  even  ther  i» 
w^c:':c>  A=^*^i  >;:npLe  comparer  with  thai  m  ti^rtwmmt.  In  mU 
lXK-kr*:.oa*.  nsie.  riaot.  :ixii"rers.  i^lt  evenrlcict  nmtiQQed  ii 
fe!**  or  =i.*^^s<d.  ":?u:  rie  zaate*  of  the  pnnks  at  leMt  are 
IP^oerkll^  tne.  1-  liie  Declirisoii  isi  ewtsiesu  a^t  ootr  eifw 
feet  ^-^i^i-  b:.:  *:>o  the  iii=e*  o«  tie  p&rt:e«.  acd,  hterallr,  cotry 
«»;-sfi*  fil*e.  Eecrrec: -»  :ie  cvxaisarc.  aad  iadecd*  afanool 
^H:  :^iv  fc:*>x:,  m'xxh  cocsrs  :r.  rriiccce.  K-*-  tibe  reccTcrrof 
T^c'.  rr-cery.  •  I:  ccvoir.xove*.'^  sars  Mr.  Stepiiiexu  •  br'de- 
hvrr.r^  t.^  tVie  t^r-ani  ;zi  {V«se5**»  c€  iie  pceaiise*^  a  IVcIantkm 
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4^fliM,  and  Mt  despidrad  of  " 
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framed  ts  against  a  fictitious  defendant  (for  example  Richard 
Rpe),  at  the  suit  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff  (for  example  John  Doe). 
The  form  of  the  Declaration  in  an  ejectment  for  one  house  and 
garden  is  as  foUows.-<-See  Stephen  on  Pleading,  p.  46. 

*^  In  the  Kino's  Bench."        C  Trinity j  Term  in  the  (5th)  Year 

of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Foitrth, 

*  (Middlesex,  to  wit  J  Richard  Roe  was  attached  to  answer  John  Doe 
of  a  plea^  wherefore^  he  the  said  Richard  Roe  with  force  and  arms  entered 
into  5  messuages  5  stables  5  coach-houses  5  yards  and  5  gardens,  situate 
and  being  in  the  parish  of  (St.  Pancras),  in  the  county  oif  (Middlesex), 
which  A.  B.  had  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  is  not 
yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  from  his  said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  the 
said  John  Doe  then  did>  to  the  dam^  of  the  said  John  Doe  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  now  King,  and  thereupon  the  said  John 
Doe  hv  (C.  D.),  his  attorney^  complains,  for  that  whereas  the  said 
(A,  JB^,  heretofore  to  wit  on  the  (2nd)  day  of  (January),  in  the  year 
pf  our  Lord  (1824),  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  had 
demised  the  said  tenements  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  said  John  Doe, 
and  his  assigns  from  the  (first)  day  of  (January)  aforesaid,  in  the  year 
afinresaid,  for  and  during  and  unto  the  full  end  and  term  of  (7)  yean, 
from  then  next.ensuing  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended.  By  virtue 
of  which  said  demise,  the  said  John  Doe  entered  into  the  said  tenements 
with  the  appurtenances,  and  became  and  was  thereof  possessed  for  the 
said  term  so  to  him  thereof  granted  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John 
Doe  being  so  thereof  possessed,  the  said  Richard  Roe  afterwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  (2nd)  day  of  f  January  aforesaid),  in  the  year  aforesaid,  with 
force  and  arms  entered  mto  the  said  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances 
in  which  the  said  John  Doe  was  so  interested  in  manner  and  for  the 
term  aforesaid,  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  the  said  John 
Doe  out  of  his  said  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then 
and  there  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  the 
damage  of  the  said  John  Doe,  of  (<£.50)  and,  therefore,  he  brings  his 
suit,  &c/' 

At  the  foot  of  this  Declaration,  is  written  a  pretended  note  from 
the  fictitious  defendant  Richard  Roe  to  the  tenant  in  actual 
possession,  who  is  the  real  defendant,  in  the  following  form  : 

'  To  Mr.  E.  F. 
'  I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  possession  of  or  claim  title  to  the  pro- 
mises  in  this  Declaration  of  ejectment  mentioned,  or  to  some  part  thereof, 
and  I  being  sued  in  this  action  as  a  casual  ejector  only,  and  having  no 
clidm  or  title  to  the  same,  do  advise  you  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  next 
Michaelmas  term,  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench,  wheresoever^ 
&c.  by  some  attorney  of  that  court,  to  cause  yourself  to  be  made  defend- 
ant in  my  stead,  otherwise  I  shall  suffer  judgment  therein  to  be  entered 
figainst  me  by  defeult,  and  you  will  be  turned  out  of  possession. 
'  Pated  the  (10th)  dajr  of  July,  (1824). 

*  Your  loving  friend, 
^  lli(*ard  Ito^/ 
a  2 
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The  real  plaintiff  in  this  suit  is  A.  B.,  who  is  stated  in  the 
Declaration  to  have  leased  the  premises  to  John  Doe ;  the 
person  to  whom  the  pretended  note  from  the  affectionate  Richard 
Roe  is  addressed  is  the  real  defendant ;  and  the  form  is  filled 
up  as  if  the  property  really  in  dispute  were  a  house  with  a  stable 
and  garden. 

The  lawyers  of  the  man  who  really  sues,  or  as  he  is  styled 
"  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,"  having  prepared  this  tissue  of  uon- 
8ense>  serve  a  copy  of  it  on  the  tenant  in  possession.  If  the 
tenant  chooses  to  defend  the  action,  he  gives  counsel  half-a- 
guinea  to  sign  a  paper  purporting  that  he  has  moved  the  court 
to  permit  the  tenant  to  defend  the  action  instead  of  Richard 
Roe.  This  permission  the  court  will  not  grant  unless  the  tenant 
consent  to  appear  without  process  and  receive  a  new  Declara- 
tion ;  to  plead  not  guilty  ;  and  to  confess,  that  the  real  plaintiff 
did  lease  the  premises  in  question  to  John  Doe ;  that  John  Doe 
entered  upon  them,  and  that  he,  the  tenant  himself,  ousted 
John  Doe  from  the  premises.  Until  he  has  consented  to  tell 
these  lies,  the  court  will  refuse  him  permission  to  defend  the 
action  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  told  them,  permission  is  granted 
as  of  course.  Should  he  persist  in  refusing  to  tell  them  judg- 
ment would  be  entered  up  by  default  against  Richard-  Roe, 
and  the  tenant  would  lose  the  premises  irrecoverably,  however 
just  his  title  to  them  might  be. 

When  the  tenant  has  told  a  sufficient  number  of  lies  and  got 
liberty  to  defend,  he  receives  another  Declaration  exactly 
like  the  first,  except  that  his  name  is  substituted  for  that  of 
Richard  Roe. 

All  this  we  are  gravely  told  is  "  founded  in  strong  sense," 
and  "  the  most  exquisite  logic  ;"    all  this  is  "  the  perfection  of 


reason." 


So  much  for  the  Declaration ;  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
pleadings.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  comment  at  equal  length 
upon  the  remaining  steps  of  the  proceeding.  The  reader  w'dl 
do  well,  however,  to  take  notice  of  some  few  of  the  contrivances 
for  irxtracting  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  suitors.  ' 

Wh(*M  the  pleader  has  prepared  the  Declaration,  it  is  en- 
irnmntM  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  either  delivered  to  the 
uU4fnuiy  of  the  defendant,  or  filed  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
i'fnni,  Tor  the  Declaration,  and,  indeed,  for  every  piece  of 
wiiUug  fiuninhcMi  bv  one  attorney  to  another  throughout  a  suit, 
iIm  iiihunyy  rurniHliinK  it  charges  the  other  4d.  per  folio;  that 
td  in  I  ttt  v<  iHylwo  woruH.  This  and  several  other  heavy  charges  the 
tUUhti^hi  /iMmf  pjiy*  hvSnve  he  will  be  permitted  to  plead,  that 
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is  to  answer  the  Declaration  by  another  paper  called  a  plea.  For 
unless  he  does  pay  these  charges  his  plea,  however  conclusive 
it  may  be^  is  treated  as  a  nullity,  and  judgment  is  entered  against 
him  *'  as  for  want  of  a  plea."  If,  therefore,  a  defendant  cannot 
pay,  in  a  limited  time,  tne  expenses  of  all  the  counts  which  the 
plaintiff  or  his  attorney  chooses  to  insert  in  the  Declaration^ 
judgment  is  given  against  him,  and  he  is  told,  in  cruel  mockery, 
that  he  has  refused  to  plead. 

'  A  man  is  so  poor  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying  for  a 
long  Declaration,  therefore  he  is  prevented,  by  the  "  equal  law 
of  England,''  from  pleading  the  truth  in  defence  of  his  just 
claim,  and  the  villain  who  has  lengthened  the  Declaration  for 
this  purpose  is  assisted  by  that  Taw  in  robbing  him  of  his 
property. 

•  The  4rf.  per  folio  charged  by  the  one  attorney  to  the  other> 
for  every  paper  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  suit,  amounts 
often  to  a  neavy  sum  on  the  Declaration  alone.  In  the  short 
Declaration  we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  Stephen's  book,  there 
are  about  twenty  folios ;  what  then  would  be  the  charge  for  the 
declaration  of  4o0  counts  mentioned  by  Tidd,  each  of  which  was 
certainly  much  longer  than  any  one  contained  in  our  specimen. 
Supposmg  that  each  count  contained  four  folios  only,  which  is, 
doubtless  considerably  less  than  the  truth,  we  have  1920  four*- 
pences,  or  £32  for  merely  copying  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
copies  which  must  be  made  of  it  before  the  suit  is  terminated, 
in  addition  to  numerous  other  charges  ;  all  of  which  must  be 
paid  before  a  single  step  can  be  taken  in  the  defendant's  defence.* 
£32  is  a  sum  much  greater  than  the  whole  annual  in- 
come of  the  major  part  of  the  people  of  England  ;    and  is  cer* 


*  In  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Prothonotary  receives  2s.  per  count,  or  Sd, 
per  folio,  when  the  Declaration  is  filed  in  his  office,*  under  pretence  of 
preparing  it,  though,  in  fact,  he  does  no  such  thing.  The  Declaration  is 
prepared  by  the  plaintiflf's  attorney,  and  delivered  to  him  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  real  expense  of  the  Declaration  mentioned  in  the  text  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  much  greater  than  our  estimate,  had  the  action  been  in  the 
Common  Pleas. 

As  some  ground  for  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  preparing  such  a 
Declaration  in  the  Common  Pleas,  take  the  real  cost  of  the  Declaration  in 
the  cause  Thomas  v.  Jackson  which  is  now  winding  its  way  through  that 
court.  It  is  an  action  brought  by  a  country  corn-dealer  against  a  miller 
for  charging  him  with  delivering  oats  not  according  with  the  samples  ex- 
hibited. 

This  simple  charge  clothed  in  all  the  varied  expressions  of  vulgar  abuse 
which  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  lawyers  can  furnish,  is  made  to  fill 
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tainly  much  mdre  than  one  in  a  hondrtd  df  them  otn  ever  b« 
postdwad  of  at  one  time.  AU,  therefore,  that  a  rich  man  naeda 
16  do,  if  he  wishes  to  possess  himself  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
a  poorer  otei  is,  to  file  a  Declaration  against  him,  eontaming  a 
gfeater  number  of  words  than  he  can  pay  for :  the  result  is  oer* 
taiA ;  the  desired  object  is  handed  over  to  the  plaintiff,  and  thA 
defendant  is,  or  may  be,  cast  into  prison  for  the  costs. 

We  are  now,  of  course^  speaking  only  of  the  legal  power  thil 
fich  man  has :  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  any  yery  extro' 
orift'itary  extent  is  in  some  measure  preyented  by  public  opi^ 
liion.  Public  opinion  however,  from  the  ignorance  or  the  people 
in  matters  of  law,  does  not  prevent  the  mbUual  exercise  of  it  te 
a  very  considerable  extent*  Public  opinion  prevents  men  from 
frequently  employing  four  hundred  counts,  it  does  not,  howevw^ 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  employment  of  six,  eight,  or  ten, 
though  all  but  one  is,  or  but  for  chicanery  would  be,  unne^ 
cessary. 

Lawyers  will  however  assert,  that  the  power  of  inserting 
superfluous  counts  is  checked  in  two  other  ways.  First  they 
tell  us  that  the  courts  will  upon  motion  order  unnecessary 
counts  to  be  struck  out.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  when  the  counts 
ate  unusual  as  well  as  unnecessary,  the  courts  do,  after  the  de- 
fendant  has  gone  to  the  expense,  not  a  trifling  one,  of  a  motion, 
order  the  counts  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
plaintiff.  Here,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  parties 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  judges ;  and  they, 
very  firequentlv,  not  only  refuse  to  order  the  coimts  complained 
of  to  be  erased,  although  unnecessary  and  unusual,  but  hes^ 
upon  the  defendant  all  the  expense  tne  motion  has  occasioned 
both  parties.  Gross  instances  of  this  are  not  uncommon ;  and 
a  defendant  who  moves  to  strike  out  counts,  is  always  liable  to 
increase,  by  ten  or  twenty  guineas,  in  this  way,  the  expense  of  ^ 
the  suit  instead  of  decreasing  it.  In  both  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Tidd  (the  one  when  the  Declaration  contained  480  counts, 

-■•'Til II    -      -r  m'^    rt-n—-  -  -        -  -  -        - -  -'—     -        ,  i      ■       i   i       -  .     -  ^    .  -■■-,,  ^ 

36  counts,  containing  together  160  folios — the  items  of  expense  are  as 
foUow : 

X.     8»     d. 

Drawing  Declaration,  160  folios 8    0    0 

Engrossing  it  on  Parchment 3  17    4 

Copy  to  deliver 2  13    4 

Special  Pleader 220 

16  12    8 

Multiply  this  by  13,  the  number  of  times  36  counts  are  contained  in 
480,  and  the  result  will  1m  £  216  4#.  8^. 
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and  the  o^er  about  290),  the  defendants  moved  the  court  to 
strike  out  Bome  of  those  counts  as  unnecessary^  but  it  was  re- 
fused them,  and  they  had  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  enormou* 
charges  for  these  Declarations,  all  the  costs  arising  out  of  the 
motions — though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  single  well-drawn 
count  would,  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  ana  ninety  counts 
on  banker's  notes  have  been  even  legally  sufficient. 

Secondly,  we  shall  be  told  that  plaintiffs  have  no  interest  in 
adding  more  counts  than  they  can  substantiate  by  evidence ; 
because  a  defendant  is  sure  of  getting  a  verdict  in  his  favour  oa 
those  counts  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  **  the  costf 
of  and  occasioned  by  "  such  counts  will  then  fall  on  the  plaintiff 
himself.  It  is  true  that,  in  that  event,  the  lawyers  will  say  "  he 
has  to  pay  all  the  costs "  occasioned  the  defendant  by  those 
counts :  but  words,  when  uttered  by  lawyers,  have  very  different 
meanings,  often  indeed  meanings  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  uiey  bear  when  uttered  oy  other  men.  **  All  costs,"  in 
the  mouth  of  a  lawyer,  always  means  about  half,  or  less  than 
half  the  real  costs.  The  plaintiff  has  to  pay  *'  all  the  costs  ** 
occasioned  by  the  untrue  counts,  to  the  defendant — that  is  "  alt 
the  taxed  costs,"  that  is,  all  such  of  tlie  defendant's  costs  as 
the  prothonotary  decides  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  pay — and 
this,  it  is  well  known,  amounts  to  little  more  than  naff  what 
these  counts  really  cost  him. 

Any  man,  therefore,  having  a  sufficient  qualification  in  wealth, 
has  it  completely  in  his  power  to  punish  any  poor  defendant 
very  severely,  although  tne  latter  may  eventually  get  a  verdict 
in  his  favour. 

But  if  even  it  were  true,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  verdict 
being  for  the  defendant,  all  the  costs  of  the  unnecessary  counts 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  plaintiff,  a  rich  plaintiff  would  still 
have  a  decided  interest  in  lengthening  the  Declaration,  if  the 
defendant  were  poor.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  defendant 
is  not  permitted  to  plead  until  he  has  paid  for  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration :  so  that,  unless  he  can  scrape  together  money 
enough  to  pay  for  this  copy,  the  plaintiff  gets  judgment  in  his 
behalf;  and  may  if  he  pleases,  plunge  the  poor  defendant  into 
prison  for  the  cost  of  preparing  that  very  document  which  has 
precluded  him  from  justice. 

A  rich  man  by  punishing  in  this  manner  a  poor  neighbour  or 
two,  who  have  the  insolence  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  will, 
enables  himself  to  trample  as  he  pleases  on  the  legal  rights  of 
all  who  are  poor. 

But  it  is  not  in  those  cases  only  where  the  plaintiff  has  an 
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interest  in  prolixity,  and  intends  to  take  advantage  of  his  power 
of  indulging  in  it,  that  unnecessary  counts  are  inserted.  The 
people  of  England  are  kept  so  ignorant  of  every  thing  relating 
to  tneir  law  and  its  administration,  that  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  entrusting  themselves  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of 
their  lawyers.  In  most  other  departments  of  a  man's  affairs 
he  knows  whether  his  business  be  well  or  ill  conducted ;  he 
knows  whether  his  accountant  or  his  steward  consults  his  in- 
terest, because  he  knows  something  of  accounts  and  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  an  estate,  but  he  neither  does  nor  can,  under 
English  law,  know  any  thing  of  law-procedure :  the  consequence 
is,  the  lawyer  invariably  inserts  in  all  documents,  in  order  to 
increase  his  charges,  a  large  proportion  of  words  which  are  even 
legally  unnecessary.  Take  tor  example  the  specimen  we  have 
ffiven  of  Declarations.  The  first  count  alone  would,  in  an  action 
lor  goods  sold,  be  amply  sufficient ;  the  other  five  are  altogether 
unnecessary,  yet  they  are  inserted.  Why?  Because  the  at- 
torney charges  according  to  the  length  of  the  documents.  Were 
a  special  pleader  to  insert  no  more  than  one  count  in  such  a 
Declaration,  or  to  omit  any  of  the  usual  false  and  unnecessary 
allegations,  he  must  expect  that  the  attorney  who  had  employea 
him,  would  send  no  more  business  in  special  pleading  to  one 
who  gave  him  so  little  room  for  charging. 

We  had  intended  to  expose  pretty  fully  the  mischiefs  pro- 
duced by  the  much  lauded  English  system  of  pleading ;  but  we 
find  that  we  have  already  occupied  our  space,  without  pointing 
out  one-tenth  part  of  the  absurdity  contained  in  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  defer  the  remainder  of  the  exposure  to  some  more  fa* 
vourable  opportunity. 

Art.  VI.  A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,^  Progress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and 
Importance  of  Political  Ecouomy.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullodi,  Esq.  Sc' 
cond  Edition*     pp.117.    Edinburgh.     1825. 

TF  there  is  one  sign  of  the  times  upon  which  more  than  any 
**•  other  we  should  be  justified  in  resting  our  hopes  of  the 
future  progression  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, that  sign  undoubtedly  is,  the  demand  which  is  now 
niftinfesting  itself  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  instruction  in 
tllP  Bcicnce  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
IjHllB  forward  any  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  this 
llWIiSltd— thn  fact  is  sufficiently  notorious.  It  is  equally  noto- 
Mlttt  considerable  respect  is  now  paid  by  the  more 
1^  hUttiOn  of  our  administration  to  the  great  principles 
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of  the  science ;  that  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  beginning  to  be  famihar  with  the  demonstrations  by  which 
those  principles  are  established ;  and  that  those  wno  have 
inherited  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors  with  their  estates, 
have  of  late  been  obUged,  however  ungraciously,  on  many 
occasions,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  bow  down  to  others 
who  have  less  reverence  for  the  errors  of  the  past.  And  yet, 
surprising  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  notorious,  that  up  to 
the  year  1818,  the  science  of  political  economy  was  scarcely 
known  or  talked  of  beyond  a  small  circle  of  philosophers,  and 
that  legislation,  so  far  from  being  in  conformity  with  its  princi- 
ples, was  daily  receding  from  them  more  and  more. 

At  that  time  all  the  most  important  principles  contained  in  the 
science  had  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  materiel  for  the 
formation  of  a  regular  system  was  collected.  A  long  interval 
elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  1776, 
witnout  any  thing  worth  mentioning  being  contributed  to  the 
science.  In  1798  appeared  Malthus'^s  Essay  upon  the  Principle  of 
Population ;  in  1802,  Mr.  Say's  work ;  in  1 816,  two  Essays  upon 
the  Nature  of  Rent ;  and  in  1817,  Mr.  Ricardo's  profound  work 
upon  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation ;  and 
finally,  in  1^21,  Mr.  Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

The  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  see  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ought  henceforward 
to  be  mainly  directed  to  the  means  of  communicating  to  all  that 
which  is  now  known  only  to  a  few.  The  principal  difficulty  is 
overcome — the  road  to  happiness  is  discovered — no  groping,  no 
perplexing  research,  no  hopeless,  thankless  toil  is  required — 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
conceal  that  road  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  The  perfectibility  of  the  human  species  has 
long  been  looked  upon  as  a  fit  subject  of  speculation  for  castle- 
builders  and  Utopians :  and  certainly  the  schemes  by  which 
it  has  frequently  been  thought  that  this  perfectibility  might  be 
brought  about,  were  well  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  even  on 
the  countenance  of  the  most  benevolent.     On  the  other  hand, 

Eolitical  economists,  as  a  class,  have  often  been  held  up  to 
atred  because  their  doctrines  were  considered  as  adverse  to 
the  scheme  of  perfectibility.  This  hatred  has,  however,  been 
extremely  ill-placed.  For,  waiving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
scheme  of  perfectibility,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  attaching 
any  very  precise  idea  to  the  term,  it  must  be  allowed  that  poli- 
tical economists  have  shown  in  what  manner  the  condition  of 
mankind  may  be  considerably  improved.  It  must  be  allowed, 
moreoyer,  thsct;  prerious  to  their  inquiries,  unknown  causes 
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existed^  by  which  all  plans  for  improvement  were  checked  and 
counteracted.  Not  only  have  they  pointed  out  these  causes  of 
evil,  but«  fearlessly  braving  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and 
vulgaTi  they  have  brought  to  light  a  remedy  by  which  that  evil 
may  be  averted.  If,  therefore,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  species  is  a  mere  vision,  although  bright  and 
fascinating  to  dwell  upon,  they  have,  at  all  events,  produced  « 
plan  by  which  a  large  addition  may  almost  immediately  be 
made  to  human  happiness,  and  which  will  ultimately  raise  the 
species  to  a  state  at  least  approaching  to  the  perfectibility 
which  has  been  aimed  at. 

,The  readiness  with  which  all  the  late  discoveries  i)i  econon 
mical  science  have  been  received  and  assented  to,  and  the' 
success  which  has  attended  all  the  attempts  that  have  beea* 
made  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  them,  hold  out  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  already  devoted  either  time^ 
or  talent  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  useful  information,  to^ 
persevere  in  their  course,  and  to  others  to  follow  their  example*  > 
Of  all  who  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  this  meritorious  em<» 
ployment,  there  is  no  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  mor^. 
than  the  author  of  the  Discourse  which  we  have  before  us. 
Were  it  possible  to  trace  any  portion  of  the  improvement  in  the 
public  mind  within  these  few  years  to  the  labours  of  particular 
individuals,  we  think  that  much  might  be  traced  to  those  of 
Mr.  M*Culloch.     In  him  are  united  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  science,  a  most  uncommon  degree  of  skill 
in  illustrating  and  expounding  them,  a  complete  mastery  of  all 
the  errors  and  sophisms  which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  and  of 
the  argimients  by  which  they  are  to  be  met,  with  an  apostolic 
zeal  in  communicating  his  Knowledge  to  others.     What  other, 
qualities  can  be  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  character  of  a 
perfect  teacher  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  a  Lectureship  upon  Political 
Economy  was  founded  for  a  limited  number  of  years  in  honour  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  a  manner  of  commemorating  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  that  great  philosopher,  as  consonant  to  what  it  might 
be  supposed  would  be  his  wishes,  as  it  was  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  The  well-known  qualifi- 
cations of  Mr  M'CuUoch  pointed  him  out  to  these  gentlemen  afr 
the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  lecturer's  chair.  Mr.  M'Culloch  had 
already  given  some  courses  of  lectures  at  his  own  private  risk, 
at  Edinburgh ;  but  doubts  were  entertained  by  many  whether, 
the  public  mind  was  yet  ripe  for  such  an  institution.  The 
success,  however,  which  attended  his  first  course  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  thf^ 
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•oience^  and  induct  a  number  of  public-flpirited  indiTidualt  to 
invite  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  city,  in  addition 
to  the  one  which  he  was  engaged  to  detiver  as  Riciudo  lecturer. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  what  political 
economy  really  means,  and  to  judge  for  himself  wheUier  the 
knowledge  of  the  science  would  repay  him  for  the  time  and 
application  which  he  must  necessarily  sacrifice  in  order  to 
ODtain  it,  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  this  pamphlet.  It 
does  not  contain  more  than  117  jpages,  and  is  wntten  in  a 
popular  and  pleasing  style.  In  it  ne  will  find  a  general  view 
of  the  principles  on  wnich  the  science  is  founded ;  the  dis* 
tinguishing  features  of  the  most  celebrated  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  its  various  results ;  the  distinction 
between  it  and  politics ;  and  some  remarks  illustrative  of  the 
utility  of  its  study  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  conmiunity . 

Mr.  M'Culloch  puts  forth  no  pretensions  to  originality  in 
this  discourse.  It  was  written  evidently  with  a  view  to  attract 
those  who  as  yet  are  strangers  to  the  science.  In  this  he  has 
more  than  succeeded.  Whoever  carefully  peruses  its  contents 
cannot  fail  to  be  inspired  with  a  wish  to  penect  himself  in  the 
science,  since  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  either  ceasing  to  take 
a  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  of  quaUfying  him- 
self  to  discuss  them  philosophically.  Our^pace  will  not  permit 
us  to  indulge  in  many  examples  oi  the  style  and  spirit  of  thm 
work.    We  subjoin  the  following : 

'  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  political  and  economical  sciences  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  show  the  superior  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  general  instruction  in  their  prinaples.  The 
peculiarity  in  question  originates  in  the  circumstance  of  the  politician  or 
economist  being  extremely  apt  to  be  influenced  by  other  considerations 
than  a  r^ard  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  jmblic  wel&re.  The 
cultivators  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  can  very  rarely 
have  any  motive  to  bias  their  judgments,  or  to  induce  them  to  conceal 
or  pervert  the  truth.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  discuas 
political  or  economical  questions.  Every  abuse,  and  every  vicious  and 
unjust  institution  and  regulation,  operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  pro- 
duction of  false  theories ;  lor,  though  injurious  to  the  public,  they  are 
ahnost  always  productive  of  advantage  to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
individuals,  who,  to  preserve  this  advantage,  enlist  a  portion  of  the  press 
into  their  service,  and  labour,  by  means  of  perverted  and  fallacious  state- 
ments;, to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  abuse  is  really  beneficial  to 
them^  and  that  they  are  interested  in  its  support.  These  attempts  to 
nuke  the  fvorse  appear  the  better  cause,  or  to  make  the  most  flagrant 
dioaes  be  viewed  as  mtiiM^^  '  ^*-  have  very  often  been  attended 
with  QOipspitle  wofeatm  no  means  of  obviating 

fliis  €v3^  of  €0  «•  in  the  influesoe 
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of  the  press,  and  of  preventing  the  public  from  being  misled  by  the 
specious  soplustry  of  those  whose  interest  and  object  it  is  to  delude  them, 
except  by  making  them  generally  acquainted  with  the  elementary  a^d 

fundamental    truths  of  this   science Ignorance    is  the    impure 

and  muddy  fountain  whence  nine  tenths  of  the  vice,  misery,  and 
crime,  to  be  found  in  the  world  are  really  derived.  Make  the  body  of 
the  people  once  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  really  deter- 
mine their  condition,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  an  immense  major- 
ity will  endeavour  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  good  account.  If  you 
once  succeed  in  convincing  a  man  that  it  isjbr  his  interest  to  abandon  one 
line  of  conduct  and  follow  another,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he 
will  do  so  '—pp.  85-87.  ' 


Art.  VIL— -TAe  History  qfAncicfit  and  Modern  Wines.  By  Alexander 
Henderson,  M.  D.  4to.  pp.  408.     Baldwin,  and  Co.     1824. 

"TjR.  HENDERSON  has  done  well  what  the  title  page  of  his 
book  promises,  and  he  has  done  more  than  it  promises.  A 
history  of  the  vnnes  of  the  ancients  would  be  very  incomplete, 
if  it  cud  not  make  us  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  managing 
their  vineyards,  the  processes  of  their  vintage,  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  preservation  of  their  wines,  as  well  as  with  the  vaneties 
of  the  wines  themselves,  and  the  resemblance  of  their  qualitie^^ 
as  far  as  such  resemblance  can  be  ascertained,  to  well-known 
wines  among  the  moderns  ;  and  such  a  history  would  be  com- 
paratively dry  and  uninviting,  if  it  did  not  introduce  us  to  the 
banquets  of  the  ancients,  of  which  their  wines  formed  so  essen- 
tial and  celebrated  a  portion.  These  topics  the  title-page  led  us 
to  expect,  and  Dr.  Henderson's  researches  have  not  been  spared, 
to  render  them  interesting  and  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 
With  considerable  learning,  and  great  judgment  and  taste,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  dry  details  oi  the  geoponical  wri- 
ters, the  short  and  occasion^.!  information  or  allusions  of  the 
didactic,  historical,  or  miscellaneous  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  fervid  and  joyous  praises  of  Bacchus,  with  which  the 

f)oems  of  Horace  especially  abound,  shed  mutual  interest  and 
ight  on  one  another. 

A  history  of  the  wines  of  the  modems  required  and  ad- 
mitted a  different  mode  of  management ;  and  accordingly 
our  author  has,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  given  us  the  result 
of  much  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  of  much  reading, 
respecting  the  vineyards,  vintage,  ana  pnncipal  wines  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Hungary,  Madeira,  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  &c.  And  in  his  cnapter  on  England  he  has 
pointed  out  the  various  changes  in  our  wineS;  produced  by 
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changes  in  political  relations,  fashion,  and  other  causes.  This 
portion  will  justly  be  deemed  by  the  Ion  vivant  much  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive  than  the  part  relating  to  ancient  wines ; 
but  we  miss  those  classical  allusions,  and  that  familiarity  with 
the  ancients  in  their  domestic  circle,  which  throws  a  powerful 
charm  over  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

So  far  as  we  have  given  this  very  general  idea  of  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's volume,  it  merely  answers  to  its  title-page ;  but  there 
are,  besides,  chapters  on  tiie  principles  of  fermentation,  and  the 
constituents  of  wine  in  general ;  on  the  classification  of  wines  ; 
on  certain  modes  of  keeping  and  mellowing  wines ;  on  the  mix- 
ture and  adulteration  of  wines  ;  and  on  the  dietetic  and  medical 
qualities  of  wines.  There  are,  besides,  several  useful  articles 
in  the  appendix,  particularly  a  note  and  table  on  the  quantity 
of  spirit  contained  in  different  wines ;  a  note  on  the  escape  <h 
alcohol  and  aroma  during  fermentation,  and  a  valuation  of  the 
wines  of  France,  according  to  their  several  qualities.  By  far 
the  largest,  and  the  most  generaUy  interesting,  portion  or  the 
work  relates  to  the  inunediate  subject  of  the  title-page,  and  of 
this  portion  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  rapid  analysis,  in- 
terspersing it  with  notices  of  such  errors  or  omissions  as 
have  occurred  to  us. 

We  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had  directed  his  read- 
ing and  thoughts  to  one  topic  which  appears  to  us  curious  ;  we 
mean  the  extreme  eastern  limit  beyond  wnich  at  no  time,  ancient 
or  modem,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  wines  appear  to  have  passed.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  chapter  on  tne  wines  of  (Modem)  Persia,  he  says,  "  Persia 
is  supposed  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  vine."  This  opi- 
nion we  believe  to  be  correct:  the  apochryphal,  but  by  nr>  m^^aiis 
improbable,  tradition  of  the  discovery  of  wine  in  Persia  we  shall 
afterwards  notice.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  refer  our  readers 
to  a  treatise  of  Dr.  Sickler,  which  Mr.  Loudon,  an  excellent 
judge  on  this  subject,  assures  us,  gives  a  learned  ami  curious 
account  of  the  migration  of  the  vine  from  Persia  to  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Italy. 

To  the  east  of  Persia,  or,  at  the  furthest,  to  the  east  of  the 
Indus,  we  know  of  no  authority  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  use  of  its  beverage.  Bacchus,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  vine  from  India,  but,  so  vague  and  fluctuating 
were  the  ideas  attached  by  the  ancients  to  the  term  India,  tliat 
we  think  we  have  extended  ite  limits,  as  kn/>wn  to  them,  huffi- 
ciendy  far  to  the  east,  when  we  have  extended  thern  Uj  the 
Indus.  The  army  of  Alexander  mutinied  on  the  l>anks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  a  branch  of  that  river,  and  we  shall  immediately 
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perceive  that  he  had  advanced  to  the  eastward  of  the  cuUivatioii 
of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  its  beverage. 

The  earliest  notices  we  possess  of  India,  which  are  at  onoe 
authentic  and  minute,  are  derived  from  the  materials  collected 
during  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  Our  present  object  being 
exclusively  confined  to  the  customary  beverage  o[  the  Indians 
at  that  period,  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  journal  of  his  admiral 
Nearohus,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Arrian,  Strabo,  Bio- 
dorus  and  Pbny,  and  translated  and  illustrated  with  much 
learning  and  research  by  Dr.  Vincent.  From  it  w^e  learn,  that 
the  Indians  planted  rice  in  water,  and  made  wine  from  rice,  that 
is,  arrack.  This  we  regard  as  a  decisive  proof  that  distillation 
was  known  in  Hindostan  before  it  was  practised  by  the  Arabians, 
to  whom  Dr.  Henderson  is  disposed  to  ascribe  its  discovery 
ip.  24].*  Whether  the  invention  is  due  to  Hindostan  or  ti 
China,  where  arrack  was  known  according  to  Du  Halde,  in  the 
reign  of  Yu,  is  doubtful,  but  we  are  certainly  justified  in  tracing 
it  into  Arabia,  from  countries  further  to  the  east. 

The  other  substitute  for  grape  wine,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  present,  was  common  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  is  palm 
wine.  This,  under  the  name  of  Arabian  wine,  formed  a  large 
and  important  article  of  export  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  as 
appears  from  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent.  That  it  was  made  in 
India  as  well  as  exported  thither,  we  have  the  express  authority 
of  Phny,  and  Philostratus,  in  that  strange  gallimatia  of  romance^ 
miracles,  and  truth,  his  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyanaea  :  the  latter 
represents  it  as  equally  intoxicating  with  wine  from  grapes.f 

Wines,  therefore,  from  rice  and  the  palm,  were  the  favourite 
drinks  in  Hindostan  and  China  at  the  remotest  period  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  countries  ;  and  nearly  all  the  intervening  notices 
between  that  period  and  the  present  time,  are  equally  silent  re- 
specting the  use  of  grape  wine.  Regarding  China,  the  earliest 
information  we  possess  is  derived  from  the  Mahomedan  travel- 
lers, who  visited  it  in  the  ninth  century ;  their  words  are  ex- 
press, *'  Their  drink  is  a  kind  of  wine  made  of  rice  ;  they  have 
no  other  wine  in  the  country,  nor  is  there  any  brought  to 
them."  [p.  13.]      "  They  drink  no  wine,  nor  admit  vinegar,  be- 

•  Dr.  Vincent  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  i.  J  8.  Rice,  o^^«: 
Urithi,  in  Sanskreit,  i.  14. 

t  Philostrat.  de  Vita  Apollon.  Tyan.  Lib.  1 1,  c.  3.  The  Orientals  knew 
that  the  palm  was  male  and  female  ;  and  they  believed  that  every  thing 
created  was  so  -,  this  knowledge  and  belief  produced  a  singular  efifect  in 
the  grammatical  construction  of  their  language.  See  Michaelis  si|r 
r  Innue»PO  des  Opinions  sur  le  Langage,  &,q.  pp.  J  9,  20, 
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cause  it  is  mtde  of  wine/' [p.  33.]  ''The  Indians  have  no 
grapes,  and  the  Chinese  not  many."  [p.  36.*]  The  only  QOtic# 
of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Cnina,  with  which  we  are  ac» 
quainted,  is  to  be  found  in  Marco  Polo,  who  says,  in  Cathay  or 
northern  China  are  numerous  vineyards  yielding  wine.f  In 
Bengal,  however,  he  expressly  states,  that  the  inhabitants  lire 
on  flesh,  rice,  and  milk,  having  no  wine,  but  making  an  excd- 
lent  wine  from  rice  and  spices. 

Beyond  the  Indus,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and 
the  use  of  wine  seem  scarcely  to  have  passed,  though  the 
climate  and  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  this  division  of  Asia, 
must  have  been  equally  favourable.  It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  limit  to  the  eastward,  and  equally  vain  to 
point  out  the  cause  which  has  given  to  the  vine,  as  well  as  to  most 
of  the  knowledjge  and  improvement  of  mankind,  a  progress  from 
Asia  Minor  or  its  vicinity,  a  gradual  but  almost  unchecked  pro- 

Sess  towards  the  West.  The  great  waves  of  population,  as 
ey  have  not  unaptly  been  cdled,  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and 
Sclavonian,  have  been  impelled  in  this  direction ;  and  un* 
doubtedly  the  most  highly-civilized  portion  of  the  globe. 
Western  Europe,  and  Eastern  America,  have  derived  from 
Asia  Minor,  or  its  vicinity,  two  of  the  most  useful  instruments 
of  knowledge,  the  numeral  and  literal  arithmetic,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  most  useful  and  sublime  branches  of  science,  geometry 
and  astronomy.  With  scarcely  a  single  exception,  nothing 
seems  to  have  moved  eastward  beyond  the  Granges,  neither 
man,  nor  that  which  most  exhilarates  his  animal,  or  those  things 
which  most  exalt  his  intellectual  and  moral,  existence. 

But  though  native  wine  was  scarcely  known,  and  foreign 
wine  little  used  to  the  east  of  Persia  in  ancient  times,  there 
were  one  or  two  preparations  of  the  grape,  or  its  juice,  which 
were  in  much  request.  In  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea, 
dipse  or  rob  of  grapes,  manufactured  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  article  of  export  from  the  Ked  Sea 
to  the  east :  and  we  can  trace  this  through  the  intervening 
ages  to  the  present  time,  as  a  favourite  relish  there.  Be- 
sides the  authorities  on  this  point  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vincent,:j: 
we  would  point  out  a  curious  passage  in  Busbequius,  in  which 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  rob  in  Turkey,  in  the  16th  century, 


♦  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China,  by  two  Mahomedan  Travellerg  in 
the  9th  Century. 

t  Marco  Polo  j  in  Kerr's  Collection  of  Travels,  i.  339,  361.  Sago  is 
mentioned  by  Oderlc,  who  travelled  In  1318,  p.  409. 

X  Nftvigation  of  the  Ancients,  xi,  751. 
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is  particularly  and  clearly  described.  This  author  also  de- 
Bcnbes  another  preparation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  to  which 
he  says  the  name  of  Arab  sorbet,  or  Arabian  drink,  is  given, 
equally  intoxicating  as  wine.* 

In  rersia,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  vine. 
We  know  not  that  it  is  indigenous  elsewhere,  except  in  Ame- 
rica :  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent  a  small  grape  was 
found  by  the  Icelanders  when  they  first  discovered  it ;  and 
hence  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Vinland ;  and  very  lately 
luxuriant  and  prolific  vines  have  been  discovered  near  the  bor- 
ders of  California.  The  discovery  of  wine  in  Persia,  to  which 
we  hstve  already  alluded,  as  given  on  the  authority  of  a  Persian 
MS.  by  sir  John  Malcolm  [History  of  Persia  i.  16],  may  be 
thus  briefly  told  ; — The  Persian  emperor  who  founded  Persepolis, 
being  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  put  some  into  jars  to  preserve 
them ;  tasting  them  while  they  were  fermenting  he  found  them 
so  bad,  that  he  put  them  back  and  mdLrked  poison  on  the  jars. 
His  favourite  mistress,  from  some  cause,  weary  of  life,  drank  the 
liquor,  which,  the  fermentation  being  at  an  end,  was  so  pleasant 
as  to  reconcile  her  to  life,  instead  of  poisoning  her.  The  king 
discovered  what  had  taken  place,  and  thus  wine  was  dis- 
covered.f  Little  is  known  of  the  qualities  of  the  wines  of  ancient 
Persia  Proper ;  but,  from  the  interesting  picture  Nearchus  has 
drawn  of  the  province  of  Persis,  and  of  its  superior  culture  of 
the  vine,  it  seems  probable  that  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  which  is  in 
that  province,  was  similar  in  repute  and  quality  to  what  it  is 
at  present.^  The  ancient  wines  of  the  dominions  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Persia  in  Asia  Minor,  will  be  noticed  when  we 
come  to  Dr.  Henderson's  chapter  on  Greek  wines ;  and  the 
modern  wines  of  Persia,  when  we  notice  his  chapter  on  that 
subject. 

*  Busbequiius  p.  91,  92.  In  the  preparation  of  rob  of  grapes,  mustard 
was  used  to  give  it  pungency  ;  to  this  the  Italians  gave  the  name  of  musto 
ardo,  hence  our  word  mustard;  a  singular  instance,  we  believe,  of  a  sub- 
stance, by  no  means  an  original  or  essential  ingredient  in  a  compound, 
receiving  its  name  from  that  compound.  That  mustard  is  not  an 
indigenous  plant,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  this  derivation  of  its  name> 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  all  the  Gothic  dialect,  the  word  for  mus- 
tard is  evidently  derived  from  Sinapi.  Dipse  is  in  very  general  use  in 
Syria ;  BucMngham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  62. 

t  A  somewhat  different  version  of  this  story  as  given  in  the  Ancient 
Universal  History,  vol.  v.  p.  335.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  that 
Noah,  to  whom  tne  Bible  ascribes  the  discovery  of  wine,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ararat,  when  that  took  place  j  and  this  mountain  is  either  in  Persia  or 
near  it. 

X  Vincent  i.  412. 
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From  Persia  the  grape  and  wine  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt :  but  at  what  period  it  is  impossible  to  fix ;  their  pafl« 
sage  into  the  former  district  was  natural  and  easy ;  their  pas- 
sage into  Egypt  probably  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
.  conquests  of  Sesostris.  But^  at  wnatever  period/ or  from  what- 
ever cause  introduced  into  Egypt^  the  culture  of  the  grape  and 
the  use.  of  wine  seem  soon  to  have  disappeared  there,  and  to 
have  given  place  to  the  use  of  beer.  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  beer  was  used  because  the  soil  of  Egypt  was  not  calculated 
for  the  grape ;  certainly  the  low«  alluvial,  and  rich  soils  of  this 
country,  and  the  annual  overflowings  and  deposits  of  the  Nile 
are  not  extremely  favourable  to  the  vine :  but,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Persia,  and  again  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  must  be  sought  from 
another  source.  This  source  was  superstition,  the  same  which 
debarred  the  Egyptians,  for  a  long  period,  from  applying  to 
maritime  affairs.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  before  the  reign  of 
Psammeticus,  the  Egyptians  neither  tasted  wine  themselves,  nor 
offered  it  to  their  gods,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  the  blood  of  the 
giants  who  had  warred  against  them."*^  And  Heliodorus,  in  his 
Ethiopica,  represents  Calasiris  as  abstaining  from  wine,  because 
he  was  an  Egyptian  of  Memphis  and  a  priest  of  Isis ;  so  that  even 
at  this  pcariod,  after  wine  had  been  encouraged  with  other  luxuries 
by  Cleopatra  and  the  Romans,  superstition  still  restrained  the 
priests  of  Isis  from  its  use.f 

Beer,  then,  was  the  general  beverage  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus,^  and 'probably  till  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Romans.  That  it,  as  well  as  palm  wine,  was  drunk 
in  the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  common  with  wine,  we  have  the  authority  of  Xenophon. 
Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes  he  came  to  some  vU- 
Is^s  where  he  found  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt  was  still 
floating  on  the  brim,  with  reeds  of  different  sizes  and  without 
joints ;  with  these  the  liquor  was  sucked  out ;  it  was  very 
strong,  and  pleasant  to  those  accustomed  to  it.§  Before 
Xenophon  had  commenced  his  regular  retreat,  he  arrived  at  a 
delicious  plain  where  he  found  palm  wine,  so  strong  as  to  cause 
violent  head-aches.  ||     In  other  parts  of  the  narrative  he  men- 


4»» 


•  Hut.  de  Ofliride. 

t  Hetiod.  Ethiop.  Hb.  ill,  p.  150. 

t  Tlie  general,  not  the  universal ;  for  this  Historian  informs  us,  that 
one  article  of  Grecian  exportation  to  Egypt  was  wine  in  great  quantities, 
twice  a  year,  in  large  jars,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 

$  Ancient  Univers.  Hist.  vii.  478,  note.  ||  Ibid.  445. 
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tions  grape  wine,  so  that  in  this  division  of  Asia,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  three  kinds  of  exhilarating  or.  intoxicating 
liquor,  wine  from  grapes,  palms,  and  barleyi 

Xet  us  now  attend  to  Dr.  Henderson :  he  begins  the  first 
portion  of  his  work  with  a  chapter  on  the  vineyards  of  the 
ancients ;  on  this  topic  he  informs  us  of  the  soils,  and  the  exposure 
they  selected,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  planting  and  training 
the  vine.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  height  to  which  it  should  be  trained  :  Cato,  Pliny, 
iittd  Columella  recommending  lofty  vines,  and  Sasema,  father 
and  son,  celebrated  writers  on  husbandry,  condemning  them. 
The  varieties  of  the  viiie  known  to  the  ancients  were  very  nunie- 
rotis ;  but  for  most  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  assign  moderti 
tippellations.  The  Aminean  was  a  great  favburite,  which  pro- 
duced a  rich  and  highly-flavoured  grape.  There  is  a  curfdUs 
tiassage  in  Vopiscus^s  life  of  the  emperor  Florianus,  in  which 
the  change  of  this  grape  from  white  to  red  at  the  commence-^ 
inent  of  his  reign  is  marked  as  ominous.*  The  Nomentan> 
containing  more  mucilaginous  matter  than  the  former,  was  ^so 
a  favourite  vine.  The  vitis  apiana^  the  modern  muscat,  which 
probably  received  its  modern,  as  well  as  its  ancient  name  from 
its  liabdity  to  be  attacked  by  bees  or  flies,  tvas  also  iii  high 
repute.  The  ancients  were  extremely  careful  and  judicidus 
in  selecting  the  vines  best  adapted  to  the  various  soils  and  situa-' 
tions ;  and  some  spots  were  planted  only  with  a  single  i^pecies; 
The  iaiost  interesting  portion  of  this  chapter  relates  to  the  ex- 
pense and  profit  of  an  ancient,  as  compared  with  a  modern^  vine- 
erd.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Henderson  enters  with  considerable 
ming  and  researcn ;  the  result  is,  that  if  Varro  did  not  exag- 
gerate (which  there  is  rather  reason  to  supppse  he  did)  *'the 
produce  of  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  an  English  acre,  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  64^  hogsheads ;  a  quantity  far  above  any 
thing  that  is  derived  from  modern  vineyards'*'  [p.  34],  It 
Ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ancients  forced  quan- 
tity out  of  their  vineyards,  at  the  expense  of  quality  ;  yet,  after 
all,  we  must  suppose  great  exaggeration  in  Varro**s  account, 
since  uncommonly  prolific  vines  in  Grenada,  where  the  climate  is 
extremely  favourable,  occasionally  furnish  -only  about  one 
third  the  produce  mentioned  by  that  author.  The  returns,, 
taken  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  produce  and  price,  were  among 
the  ancients  upwards  of  six  per  cent  for  the  money  invested  in 


•  Von'iHC!.   Floriiiu.    apud   Histor.  Aurust.   Scriptor.   p.   9 J 7.      Edit 
KScUrevelll.  Lwg.  B»t.  1661. 
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a  vineyard.— In  Borgtindy^  about  seven  per  cent,  in  Champagne 
hot  much  above  one  third  of  this. 

In  fthis  chapter,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  his  work 
relating  to  ancient  wines,  we  think  Dr.  Henderson  has  too  much 
orerlooked  those  Greek  authors  who  would  have  afforded  hitti 
infonnation  on  the  management  of  the  Greek  vineyards,  vintage, 
8l6.  in  those  points  in  which  it  differed  from  the  Homan  manage- 
ment. We  would  refer  him  particularly  to  Theophrastus,  de  Plantit, 
Hesiod  [Opera  et  Dies],  Xenophon  [memorabilia  lib.  5],  Longed, 
and  some  passages  in  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey,  and  in  Ansto^ 
phanes  witn  the  Scholia  on  them.  On  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  vines  are  liable,  and  the  insects  and  anitwalft 
by  which  they  are  attacked,  and  of  the  means  of  prevention 
adopted  by  the  ancients,  he  is  silent;  indeed  these  topics, 
as  well  as  the  minutiae  of  their  training,  grafting,  8cc.,  as 
he  remarks,  are  foreign  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  his 
work.  But  as  some  of  these  topics  illustrate  ancient  authors, 
a  notice  with  this  view  would  have  been  acceptable.  A&  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  shall  advert  to  the  mode  adopted 

a  the  ancients  to  protect  their  grapes  from  goats,  foxes,  fiuj; 
at  most  beautiful  and  living  description  of  the  engraving  on 
the  shepherd's  cup  in  Theocritus  [Idyll.  1.]  is  illustrated  by  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  stationing  boys  to  protect  the  ripe  grapes 
fromt  he  fox.  And  Isaiah,  i.  8.  and  Job,  xxvii.  18,  allude  to 
the  temporary  huts  covered  with  boughs,  erected  in  ancient 
vineyards,  for  the  shelter  of  the  watchmen.*  Hasselquist  in- 
forms us,  that  the  jackall  in  the  east  often  destroys  whole  vine* 
yatds ;  the  fondness  of  the  fox  for  grapes  is  proverbially  known ; 
and  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husbandmen  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  at  which  they  sacrificed  a  goat,  was  undoubt- 
edly derived  from  the  destruction  caused  by  that  animal  to  his 
favourite  tree.  Dr.  Henderson  has  displayed  so  much  felicity 
and  taste  in  his  illustrations  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  we  are  sorry 
he  has  allowed  any  direct  and  proper  opportunity  of  extending 
and  varying  these  illustrations  to  escape  him. 

The  Second  chapter  relates  to  the  management  of  the  vintage, 
and  the  m-ocess  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  preparation  of  their 
wines.  Their  Vintage  generally  began  in  September  ;  and  they 
were  careful  in  commencing  it  vnth  those  parts  of  the  vineyard  that 
had  attained  the  greatest  maturity ;  the  first-collected  grapes  iu 

«iii»»  ■■!■       I  I  I  iiii  ail..     — i^— 

•  Watch  Towers  were  sometimes  erected  in  them,  Isaiah,  v.  1,  2, 
Messrs.  Mangles  &  Irby  saw  some  near  Hebron,  that  appeared  to  be 
antique  [Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  342].  Sometimes  the  vmeyards  were 
protectea  by  stone  wails  [Proverbs,  xxiv.  31],  these  also  Messrs.  Mangles 
and  Irby  saw  in  Syria,  321. 
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their  opinion  yielded  most  must ;  the  second  gathering  the  best 
wine;  the  third  the  sweetest.  The  practice  oftwisting  me  stalks, 
and  stripping  the  leaves,  and  leaving  the  grapes  thus  exposed  to  the 
sun — ^wnich  is  still  pursued  for  ridi  wines — was  followed  by  the 
ancients.  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  informs  us  that  occasionally  a  light  dust  was  thrown 
over  the  grapes  to  defend  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
various  modes  of  preparing  the  must,  the  names  and  qualities  of 
it  when  prepared  m  these  different  modes— the  wine-press— the 
admixture  of  salt  water,  and  other  ingredients  still  more  abhor- 
rent to  a  modern  taste,  such  as  pitch,  southern-wood,  and 
various  aromatic  herbs,  are  treated  of  in  a  full  and  clear  man- 
ner. We  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  conjecture,  that 
several  of  the  strange  ingredients  which,  according  to  Columella, 
ought  to  be  added  to  wine,  were,  in  fact,  added  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  as  well  as  of  perfuming  it ;  but,  after  all,  this  chapter 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  modem  reader  no  high  idea  of  the  taste 
of  the  ancients,  nor  of  the  excellence  of  their  wines,  if  they 
were  manufactured  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  that 
author.  In  this  chapter,  too,  we  miss  all  allusion  to  the  songs 
of  the  vintage,  a  suWect  which  would  have  relieved  its  neces- 
sarily dry  details.  The  songs  of  the  wine-press  of  which  we 
have  two  in  Anacreon  [Odes  60  and  62],  and  others  sung  during 
the  dinner  of  the  vintagers,  and  in  the  different  intervals  of 
the  day,  accompanied  with  dancing,  as  well  as  the  festivals 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  are  often  alluded  to  or 
described  in  ancient  authors.  Dr.  Henderson,  also,  should  have 
referred  us  to  Hesiod,  who,  in  his  Opera  et  Dies,  has  described 
the  most  simple,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  me  original  mode  of  making 
wine  from  the  juice  which  spontaneously  flowed  from  the  grapes** 
This  mode,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  in  some  important 
particulars  differs  from  that  described  by  Dr.  Henderson  from 
Pliny— p.  39. 

The  Third  chapter  treats  of  the  wine  vessels  and  wine  cellars 
of  the  ancients.  Skins  of  animals,  rendered  impervious  by  oil 
or  resinous  gums,  were  the  most  ancient  receptacles  for  wine 
after  it  was  taken  from  the  vat.  To  these  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  Homer,  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Then  vessels  of  clay 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  were  introduced  ;  where  wood  aboundedf, 
wine  casks  were  of  that  material;  but,  in  general,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  earthenware,  the  smaller  made  on 
the  wheel,  the  larger  formed  on  the  ground  in  stoves  ;  these  were 
bound  with  hoops.  Dr.  Henderson  next  elucidates  the  measures 

•  Hesiod>  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  610,  &c. 
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of  capacity  of  the  ancients  as  compared  with  those  of  the  modems. 
Athens  was  celebrated  for  their  manufacture^  "whence  the  re- 
presentation of  an  amphora  upon  certain  of  the  attic  coins  " — 
[p.  49.]  We  may  point  out  to  him  a  curious  passage  in  Theo- 
pnrastusy  from  which  it  appears  that  some  of  the  wine  measures 
at  Athens  in  his  time  were  made  of  metal,  and  that  those  who 
wished  to  cheat  their  slaves,  or  their  customers,  indented  the 
bottom  so  as  to  diminish  the  capacity.  The  annotator  <Ai  this 
passage  justly  remarks,  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  made 
of  tin  or  some  other  yielding  metal,  otherwise  the  trick  could 
not  have  been  played ;  and  adds,  '*  Simile  artificium  oinopolis 
nostris  in  usu  esse,  etiam  nos  hodie  aliquoties  cum  nostro 
damno  sentimus.''* 

The  casks  that  contained  the  stronger  wines  were  generally 
ranged  along  the  wine  cellar,  sunk  in  sand  ;  it  is  probable  the 
piston  was  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
the  larger  tuns ;  the  smaller  were  tilted  on  one  side,  as  appears 
from  several  passages  in  the  classics. 

On  the  wine  cellars  of  the  ancients  Dr.  Henderson  is  very  full 
and  satisfactory ;  but  here  also  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
Greek  authors  had  been  more  consulted,  if  it  had  merely  been 
to  illustrate  or  contrast  their  modes  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
That  a  cool  part  of  their  houses  was  preferred  for  keeping  their 
wine  in,  appears  from  the  instructions  given  by  Xenophon  in  his 
OBlcohomics  [cap.  9]  ;  in  this  they  agreed  with  the  Romans. 
That  wine  was  Kept  in  cellars,  or  rather  in  caves  underground, 
is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  scholiast  on  the  Ecclesias.  of  Aristophanes- 
The  former  in  his  retreat  arrived  at  a  rich  plain,  where  they 
found  such  abundance  of  wine  that  the  inhabitants  kept  it  in 
cisterns  lined  with  plaster  XaicKoic  Kovtaroig.  This  word  Aaicicotc 
occurs  in  the  play  of  Aristophanes  alluded  to  [v.  154,]  and  on 
it  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations  to  keep  their  wine  and  oil  in  caves  or  cisterns 
dug  in  the  ground.  Oil  is  occasionally  kept  by  the  Zantiotes 
in  similar  receptacles.f 

Before  the  amphoraB  containing  the  stronger  wines  were  de- 
posited in  the  fumarium,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
an  early  maturity,  a  label  was  put  on  them  indicating  the 
vintage  and  the  name  of  the  contemporary  consuls ;  to  this; 
there  is  frequent  allusion  in  the  classics,  as  those  who  were  fond 


•  Theophrast.  Charact.  cap.  H,  P«  65.    Edit.  Simpson.  Oxon.  1738. 
t  Oil  is  kept  in  wc^s  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  rocks  in  Zante. 
Teonge's  Diary,  p*  70« 
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of  good  old  wine  were  very  particular  in  examining  the  not  a  or 
label ;  frequent  impositions,  as  mighty  however,  have  been  ex- 
peoted,  were  practised. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  fumarium  to  the  meUowing  of 
wines— borrowed  trom  the  Asiatics — is  particularly  and  clearly 
described.  Where  the  wine  was  of  a  strength  and  quality 
adapted  to  this  practice,  its  effects  were  beneficial ;  but  it  was 
often  ysed  to  force  inferior  wines.  The  inspissated  wines  of 
the  ancients.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  to  think,  were  solely  produced 
by  iiiefufnarium.  We  are,  however,  rather  disposed  to  coincide 
with  De  Pauw  in  his  opinion,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  wine- 
making  in  Greece,  nearly  all  the  wine  was  inspissated.  He 
says,  in  the  time  of  the  poet  Alcman,  only  one  small  canton  of 
all  Laconia  produced  wines  not  condensed  by  smoke  or  fire ;  and 
Aristotle,  as  quoted  both  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  De  Pauw,  seems 
to  warrant  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  if  inspissated  wines  were  an 
after-mode  of  manufacture,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  good 
reason  why  the  ancients  erected  statues  to  the  person  wno  first 
taught  them  to  mix  water  with  wine.*  The  produce  of  the 
preceding  vintage  was  first  tasted  at  a  feast  in  honour  of  iPaQ- 
chus  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  westerly  winds  had 

teherally  set  in;  this  feast  was  called  wiSeoiyia,  or  raUier  the 
rst  day  of  the  feast,  for  it  lasted  three  days.  It  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  St.  Martin's  day 
was  in  this  country  formerly,  and  is  still  in  Germany,  &c., 
when  the  ale  barrels  are  first  tapped,  with  drinking,  mirth,  and 
iSong.'f'  We  have  already  mentioned  one  ancient  trick  as  ex- 
actly resembling  a  modem  one.  Dr.  Henderson  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter  brings  additional  proof  that  there  is 
nothing  new,  whether' good  or  bad,  under  the  sun.  "  In  order 
to  allure  customers,  various  tricks  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  wine  dealers ;  some  for  instance  put  the 
new  vintage  into  a  cask  that  had  been  seasoned  with  an  old 
and  highly-flavoured  wine ;  others  placed  cheese  and  nuts  in 
the  cellar,  that  those  who  entered  might  be  tempted  to  eat, 
and  thus  have  their  palates  blunted  before  they  tasted  the^ 
wine"— p.  69, 


^■.T" 


•  D^  Pajiw  on  the  Greeks,  i.  137.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  treated  at 
A4|cl<>oi^  with  wine  cakes,  which,  he  supposes  resemble  the  inspissated 
wine  of  the  ancients. — Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  137. 

t  The  ballad,  entitled  Martilmasse  Day,  sung,  in  old  times,  in  England, 
»ay  be  seen  in  Forster's  Perennial  Calendar,  p.  627.    A  curious,  but  not 
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.  The  Fourth  chapter  treaU  of  the  varieties  and  general  quaUUoii 
of  the  anciepl^  wmes.  It  is  very  evident  that^  unless  the^ 
qualities  can  be  assimilated  to  those  of  modem  wines,  littlt 
real  and  definite  information  can  be  given  on  the  principal  and 
most  important  subject  of  this  chapter  \  and  whoever  nas  en? 
deavoured  to  give  to  another  a  clear  and  precise  notion  of  Uui 
taste  or  flavour  of  any  thing,  must  be  aware  of  the  numerous  and 
great  difficulties  which  Dr.  Henderson  had  to  encounter  in  thig 
branch  of  his  inquiry. .  He  justly  remarks,  *'  it  is  often  no  easy 
ittiatter  to  determine  with  precision  the  characters  of  modem 
wines ;  of  course  it  must  be  a  still  more  difficult  undertaking 
to  describe  those  of  ancient  times.  But  as  the  terms  by  whicE 
their  various  flavours  and  other  sensible  properties  are  characr 
tefized  have  been  long  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  modem 
li^se ;  ^d  as  the  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  them 
are  now  thorougnly  understood,  we  may,  in  many  instances* 
ascertain  the  respective  degrees  in  which  particular  qualities 
would  be  iinparted,  and  sometimes  even  discover  to  which  of 
our  present  growths  certain  wines  of  the  ancients  bore  the 
greatest  resemblance" — p,  66, 

Sweetness  was  an  almost  indispensable  quality  in  ancient 
^ines.  This  Dr.  Henderson  proves  beyond  a  douot ;  perhaps,  how- 
eyer^a  passage  in  Martial  is  stronger  on  this  point  than  any  other 
passage  in  the  classics.  He  compares  the  nectar  of  the  Godi 
tp  F^ernian,  mixed  with  the  honey  of  Attica  [Lib.  xiii.  cq[». 
lj[)8].  ,For  these  sweet  wines  tiie  ]lomans  were  indebted  to 
foreign  countries ;  those  of  Italian  growth  were  generally  dry 
and  rough,  and  required  £^e  or  the  Jumarium  to  mellow  them. 
There  were,  thus,  three  classes  of  wines  among  the  ancients, 
sjH^eet,  dry^  and  an  intermediate  order^  which  was  both  sweet 
and  dry,  or  sweetish.  The  Greek  wines  were  principally  lus^- 
cious^  like  Cyprus  or  Constantia ;  the  Pramnian  and  Corinthian 
were  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept  a  number  of  years  to  soften 
their  roughness  and    astringency ;   the-  stronger  wines  were 

fenerally  high  coloured ;  those  from  white  grapes  of  a  yellow 
ue :  none  of  these  were  sweet.  Their  wines  were  designated 
from  the  place  of  growth ;  or,  in  t^e  case  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
vantage,  trom  the  contemporary  consul.  Five  years  were 
deemed  requisite  to  mellow,  the  more  generous  ;  sometimes  a 
much  longer  period.  Sometimes  wine  did  not  improve  till  it 
had  been  kept  twenty  years ;  after  that  it  improved  rapidly. 
Foreign  wines  attained  a  moderate  age  in  six  or  seven  yean? ; 
and  were  much  benefitted  by  a  sea  voyage,  if  of  a  quality  jbo 
bear  it. 
The  ordinary  wines  of  Italy  were  very  cheap,  though  theif 
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end  price  cannot  aooomteiy  be  dctenniiied ;  it  seems  to  have 
▼aried  from  aboot  one  p^iny  tofoorpence  thegallon.  The  inferior 
kind  of  Grecian  wine  seems  to  haTe  cost  nom  £1  to  £2  a 
lio^Bhead ;  the  better  sort  £7  or  £8 ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that 
this  tun  had  been  giren  for  an  amphora  of  the  best  Greek 
wine»  when  in  its  most  perfect  state.  In  A.  D.  472,  during 
the  reign  of  Theodoric,  it  is  moitioned  as  a  proof  of  the 
abondance  of  the  rintage,  that  wine  was  sold  at  less  than  three 
&rthings  a  gaDcm.* 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  Grsvias,  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Henderson,  that  aceium  was  a  kind  of  wine,  or  rather,  as  it 
is  expressly  called  by  Macrobius,  culpatmm  vimum,  mismanaged 
wine.  That  it  was,  however,  made  purposely  is  undoubted; 
and  Egypt  scans  to  have  been  celebratea  for  the  manufacture 
of  it  ofexcellent  quality,  so  that  Martial  preferred  it  as  vinegar 
to  the  wine  bom  which  it  was  made.f  Vinegar  was  the  drink 
not  only  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  also  of  the  slaves  and 
pooler  people.:|:  Dr.  Henderson  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
potca  ot  the  Romans  could  not  have  been  a  mere  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water,  since  this  would  not  have  formed  a  distinct 
trade,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  favourite  freedman  of 
Vitellius,  after  he  quitted  that  emperor,  became  a  vender  of 
p(pica  :  a  passage  in  the  Bfiles  Glorios.  of  Plautus  [Actiii.  8C.2], 
in  which  the  slaves  are  represoited  as  having  got  access  to  the 
casks  of  wine  and  posca,  seems  to  warrant  wis  supposition,  as 
it  hardly  can  be  supposed  they  would  have  stolen  mere  vinegar 
and  water,  their  ordinary  beverage. 

The  Fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Asiatic 
wines ;  the  Maronean  of  Homer  viras  a  black,  sweet  wine  of 
choice  quality ;  the  Pramnian,  also  mentioned  by  him,  was  a 
strong,  nard,a8tringent  liquor.  Dr.  Henderson  supposes  not  unlike 
Port  wine ;  like  this,  it  was  commended  for  its  medicinal  us^s. 
It  was  in  luscious  sweet  wines,  however,  that  the  Greeks  ex- 
celled and  delighted,  and  in  praise  of  which  their  Later  poets 
sang ;  they  were  principally  the  products  of  the  islands  of  the 
Ionian  and  Ecean  seas.  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Thasos  yielded 
those  most  highly  esteemed  ;  they  were  of  a  straw  colour,  and 
the  Saprian,  which  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  was  Chian  matured  by 
groat  ago^  possesBed  an  exquisite  aroma.     The  Lesbian  was  less 

•  Hill's  Kssays  on  Ancient  Greece,  p.  26.  Anderson's  History  of  Com- 
merce, i.  220. 

t  Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  vll.  c.  6.    Martial,  lib.  xiii.  ep.  122.    Athenaeus 
rdlt.  CaHaub.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
1  Thcocr.  Idyll,  x.  v.  13.   ^Sparthn,  Niger,  apud  Hist,  August,  p.  380, 
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odorous,  but  of  a  delicious  flavour;  the  Thasian,  a  generous, 
sweet  wine,  ripening  slowly,  to  which  age  gave  a  delicate  odour 
of  the  apple.  The  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  on  the 
craggy  heights  of  the  coast  of  Chios,  is  represented  by  Strabo 
as  uie  best  of  all  Greek  wines ;  of  it  there  were  three  species, 
a  dry,  a  sweet,  and  a  third  of  a  peculiar  quality.  To  this  ac- 
count of  the  richer  and  more  powerful  Greek  wines,  we  may 
add  a  notice  or  two.  Dr.  Clarke  ITravels,  iii.  240,  note,  8vo. 
edit.]  informs  us  that  the  ancient  medals  of  Chios,  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Levant,  *'  have  all  reference  to  the  Chian 
wine,  which  retains  its  pristine  celebrity;  and  represent,  in 
front,  a  sphinx  with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  for  the  reverse,  an 
amphora,  with  other  symbols  of  the  island's  fertility,"  The 
Chian  wine  was  so  highly  esteemed,  and  so  rare  and  dear  when 
it  was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans,  that  at  their  greatest 
entertainments  only  one  cup  of  it  was  presented  to  each  guest 
[Domestic  Manners,  8^c.  of  the  Romans,  p.  211].  Dr.  Henderson 
informs  us  that  Corcyra,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Cnidos,  and  Rhodes, 
yielded  wines,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Lesbos,  &c.  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Olympiodorus, 
however,  as  quoted  by  Casaubon  in  his  notes  on  Athenseus 
[Lib.  i.  c.  26,],  wine  made  in  E^pt,  and  brought  thence  by 
Cnidian  merchants,  was  called  Cnidian  wine. 

PUny  asserts  that  the  Lesbian  wine  had  a  saltish  taste ;  and 
the  wines  of  Naxos,  Rhodes  and  Cos,  were  still  more  Uable  to 
the  same  censure  [p.  78].  Archilochus,  in  Athepaeus,  how- 
ever, compares  that  of  Naxos  to  Nectar ;  according  to  the  same 
author,  the  Mendean  wine,  which  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us 
was  a  white  wine  of  very  moderate  strength,  was  remarkable 
for  its  delicacy,  occasioned,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  grapes, 
while  on  the  vine,  being  sprinkled  with  elaterium — p.  78* 

The  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  best  wines  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  Biblian  wine,  extolled  by 
Hesiod  [Opera  et  Dies,  v.  587],  was  the  wine  of  Byblos  in 
Phoenicia  mentioned  and  described  by  Dr.  Henderson  [p.  79], 
or  the  produce  of  a  particular  grape,  called  biblia,  and  conse- 
quently a  Thracian  wine  [p.  94] .  Tzetzes  expressly  says,  that  the 
BibUan  wine  of  Hesiod  was  from  Thrace.  As  occurring  in  the 
genuine  work  of  that  poet,  it  undoubtedly,  next  to  the  wines 
mentioned  by  Homer,  is  one  of  the  oldest  wines  of  which  we 
possess  the  specific  denomination.  In  Pasor's  Lexicon  to  Hesiod, 
it  is  characterized  as  having  been  a  vinum  theologicum.* 


•  Theocritus  states  that  this  wine  was  presented  at  a  feast  as  a  great 
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Of  the  African  wines,  those  of  MarBoti^and  Taeniae^  accordiog  i» 
Atbenaeus  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson^  were  of  almost  unri*- 
valled  excellence  :  and  the  wine  of  Meroe^  the  ikvorite  beverage 
of  Cleopatra,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Faler- 
nian.  The  Tseniotic  was  a  grey  or  greenish  wine,  rather  astiii^- 
gent,  but  also  luscious,  oi  a  rich  aromatic  odour.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  an  epigram  of  Martial^  already  quoted, 
that  many  of  the  Egyptian  wines  were  of  very  infeiior  quality ; 
and  Macrobius  expressly  states,  that  they  were  of  a  v^ry  cold 
nature,  expressing  his  surprise  that  they  should  be  sQ|  the 
climate  being  so  hoL^^Saturnal,  Lib.  vii.  ch.  8, 

Xenophon,  in  bis  Anabasis,  mentions  a  wine  he  met.  with  io 
Western  Armenia  of  an  exquisite  flavour  and  taste ;  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  a  sort  of  wine  which,  when  unmi«^« 
was  extremely  rough  and  sour,  but  was  rendered  palatable  by 
a  mixture  of  water.  The  people  who  used  this  wine,  eat  bre^ 
a  year  old,  and  boiled  chestnuts  and  pickled  dolphins,  the  fat 
of  which  they  used  instead  of  oil  [  Umver,  Hist.  vii.  475.  49dl* 
In  Asia  Minor,  besides  the  places  mentioned  by  Dr.  I^endejrsDiii 
Lampsacus,  which  was  assigned  to  Themistocles  by  the  Persi^^ 
monarch  to  supply  him  with  wine,  is  said  to  have  had  in.  its 
vicinity  the  noblest  vineyards  in  the  !E^ast :  [Nepos  and  Plutor* 
in  mt,  ThemistJ]  and  Laoaicea  in  Syria — a  country^  according  to 
Yolney,  still  celebrated  for  its  wine,  sent  large  quantities  to  the 
Red  Sea  [  Vincent,  ii.  750], 

Perhaps  a  short  notice  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  U^e 

Erincipal  wines  mentioned  in  Scripture :  Dr.  HenderjSK>n|  in 
is  Appendix,  notices  the' wine  of  Chalybon^  which  occurs 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  given  by 
Ezekiel  [xxvii.  18].  This,  according  to  Ather.aeus,  was  the 
only  kind  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  [p.  396].  Caoicest  wine,  or 
the  wine  of  Sorek,  as  it  is  rendered  by  liOwth,  is  mentioned. 


treat;    puUets  and  a    sucking  pig  were  the  principal  eatables.     The 
Schpliast  on  the  passage  considers  Biblian  as  a  Thracian  wine. 

The  phrase  vmum  theologicum,  which  Dr.  Henderson  uses  [p-  H7] 
when  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  wines  raised  in  lands  belonging 
to  the  church,  seems  to  have  puzzled  honest  Montaigne ;  he  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  that  the  theological  and  sorbonnical  wine, 
and  their  feasts,  are  turned  into  a  proverb  [Essay  on  Experience]. 
Bayle  [in  voc.  Erese]  and  Henry  Stephens  had  np  such  doubts  ;  dw 
latter  in  his  chapter  de  la  gourmandize  et  yvronguerie  des  gens  d'Efflise, 
l^apol.  pour  Herod,  c.  22]  snews,  that  the  equivalent  phrase  may  be  tound 
in  Horace :  mero  Tinget  pavimentum  superbo  Pontificum  potiore  cceiiis, 
and  he  refers  to  an  old  gloss,  which  explains  the  passage  by  a  reference 
to  the  phrase  in  question.  The  whole  chapter  ot  Stepuens,  as  well  as 
the  work  Ia  which  it  occurs,  is  worth  reftdiag. 
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Genesis,  C.  49«  v.  ii.^  and  Isaiah,  v.  2.  The  vines  from  which 
it  was  made  were  very  large  :  Chardin  saw  such  vines  at  Casban 
in  Persia  ITravehf  lii,  12].  Lebanon  wine  is  extolled  Uosea, 
xiv.  7. ;  and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  describe  it  as  a  delightful 
wine.  [Traveb  in  Egypt,  Sj/rta,  8fc.  p.  219].  In  the  East  they 
kept  their  wine  in  iugs,  and  filterea  or  strained  it  through  a 
cloth  before  they  drank  it :  the  Jews  were  very  careful  about 
this,  lest  a  forbiaden  insect  should  be  in  it ;  hence  the  phrase 
straining  at  a  gnat — Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  ii.  37.  224. 

The  principal  wines  of  the  Romans  form  the  subject  of  the 
Sixth  chapter.  Though  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  express 
authority  of  Ovid,  [Fasti,  Lib.  iv,  v.  890]  for  the  circumstance 
respecting  Mezentius,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Henderson,  we  caimot 
regard  it  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  any  fact  at  such 
a  remote  period.  That  the  Romans,  however^  were  acquainted 
with  wine  very  early,  and  before  they  borrowed  the  name  for  it 
(uintm)  firom  the  tifreek  (oivoc),  we  think  may  fairly  be  de- 
duced from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius.  According  to  this 
author,  wine  was  called  temetum  in  the  ancieul  language  of 
Italy  [Noctes  Att.  lib.  x.  c.  23].  In  the  dictatorship  of  Ca- 
milm^j  ai:^  inhabitant  of  Clusium  bribed  the  Gauls  to  enter 
Italy  by  carrying  them  some  wine  [Liv.  Lib,  v.  c.  33].  Etruria, 
therefore,  in  which  Clusium  was  situated,  must  have  cultivated 
the  grape  at  this  period :  but  we  know  of  no  proof  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  nor  the  circumstances,  or 
time  of  its  introduction ;  it  probaoly,  however,  spread  from 
Etruria  smd  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  South  of  Italy.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  either  its  extreme  scarcity  or 
the  austerity  of  their  morals  excluded  men  till  they  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  from  drinking  it :  about  a  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture 
of  its  beverage  were  general ;  and  in  the  timQ  of  Pliny, 
of  the  twenty  four  kinds  of  wine  esteemed  most  highly  by  the 
ancients,  Italy  produced  two  thirds  [Plin.  2Va^  Hist.  xiv.  ii]. 
livy  complains,  that,  even  in'his  time,  luxury  had  taken  such 
strong  hold  and  spread  so  much,  that  all  wines,  except  those  of 
Falernuni  and  Chios,  were  despised ;  and  that  this  rage  for  them 
had  raised  the  price  of  the  former  to  100  denani  the  testa 
[Lib.  70.  c.  9].  The  whole  of  his  animated  and  indignant 
picture  of  the  extravagant  luxury  of  his  countrymen  is  worth 
perusing. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Henderson.  The  Campania  Felix,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  extraordinary  fertihty  and  delightful  climate, 
produced  the  richest  wines.  "  In  ancient  times,"  observes  our 
author,  '*  the  hills  by  wlugh  its  surf?^ce  is  diversified,  seem  to 
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have  formed  one  combined  vinej^ard,  and  every  care  was  taken 
to  maintain  the  choice  quality  of  the  produce.'^  [p.  83].  Faler^ 
nian  was  the  name  given  to  the  most  celebrated  of  these  wines ; 
but  under  this  appellation  seems  to  have  been  often  arranged, 
and  sold,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  Gaurus  and 
Marsicus.  According  to  Pliny,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson, 
the  Cecuban,  the  produce  of  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amyclae,  had 
been  in  highest  estimation ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  growers 
and  the  fermation  of  a  canal  had  mjured  its  reputation. 
The  Falemian  had  the  second  rank,  or  perhaps,  then,  the  first ; 
by  attenipting  to  make  too  much,  its  reputation,  also,  was  in- 
jured. The  wine  of  Alba  was  third  in  rank  :  it  was  very  sweet. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Augustus,  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  time,  gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine ; 
though,  as  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  it  is  extraordinary  that  this 
wine  is  never  once  mentioned  by  Horace. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cecuban  was  a  rough, 
sweet  wine ;  the  Setine  a  delicate  light  wine  :  both,  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  bad  become  very  scarce.  The  Falemian  he  pro- 
nounces to  have  possessed  the  most  distinct  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  wines  of  Xeres  and  Madeira  [p.  91].  It 
was  of  a  very  durable  quaUty,  as  was  also  die  Surrentine,  the 
produce  of  tne  Aminean  grapes :  the  wine  of  Capua  resembled 
the  Surrentine.  Such  were  the  principal  and  most  celebrated 
wines  of  the  Campania  Felix,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson. 

The  Rhoeticum,  which  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  the  wines  of  modem  Italy,  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  here  :  it  was  made  near  Verona,  was  a  favourite  wine  of 
Augustus,  and  is  celebrated  by  ViigiL  [Suet,  in  August,  c. 
77.  V  irg.  Gearg.  ii.  95].*  We  learn  from  me  curious  passage 
in  Vopiscus's  life  of  Florian  already  referred  to  [Hist.  August. 
Scriptor.'],  that  the  Fundanum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Martial, 
was  a  white  wine.  The  Signinum,  rough  and  astringent.  Dr. 
Henderson  classes  with  the  white  wines.  Among  the  lighter 
growths  of  the  Roman  territory,  the  Sabinum  was  a  thin  table 
wine  ;  the  Nomentan  a  delicate  claret  wine ;  and  tiiat  of  Spo- 
letum,  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  light  and  pleasant. 

Dr.  Henderson  next  notices  the  Sicilian  vintages,  which,  in 
the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  formed  a  fourth  class  of  wines.  '  We 
shall  premise  a  few  historical  facts  relative  to  the  introduction 


♦  According  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  ^vas  extremely  moderate  in  his  use 
of  wine :  if  he  exceeded  a  smaU  quantity,  he  did  not  retain  it.  Bread 
dipped  in  cold  water,  a  piece  of  cucumber,  a  leaf  of  young  lettuce,  or  an 
apple  of  a  yinous  flavour,  formed  his  usiud  portion. 
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of  the  vine  into  this  island.  ''  In  the  time  of  Homer/'  to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  '*  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent  continent ;  but  it  was  not 
improved  Dy  the  skill,  nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the 
taste,  of  the  savage  inhabitants."  [Decline  and  Fall.  i.  86]. 
The  Pollium  of  Syracuse  a  sweet  wine,  which  Dr.  Henderson 
states  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  particular  ^pe  called 
BibUa,  "  probabljr  so  called  from  the  town  of  Bibliae  in  Thrace,*' 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  as  having  received  its  ap- 
pellation from  Pollio  of  Argos,  who,  according;  to  that  author, 
governed  Syracuse,  and  introduced  into  Sicily  the  winding  vine, 
called  !Bibhan.  At  what  time  PoUio  Uved  is  uncertain ;  but 
Stolbeig,to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Athenaeus, 
thinks  he  must  have  lived  before  Gelo  [IVavels,  iv.  332,  note]. 
The  BibUan  wine,  whether  that  of  Thrace  or  Bithynia,  seems 
at  a  very  remote  period  to  have  attained  celebrity ;  the  notice  of 
it  by  Hesiod  has  been  already  referred  to. 

Of  the  Sicilian  wines.  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us,  that  the 
Mamertine,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  were  light  and 
astringent ;  they  were  first  introduced  at  public  entertainments 
by  JiUius  Caesar :  those  of  Taurominium  bein^  of  a  similar 
quahty,  were  often  substituted  for  them.  He  is  silent,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  wine  made  near  Agrigentum  on  the  rich  soil 
of  what  nad  formerly  been  a  pond  of  great  extent  and  depth, 
which  Gelo  compelled  his  Carthaginian  prisoners  to  make 
[Diod.  Sic,  Lib.  xi.  c.  2].  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  culture  of 
the  vine  was  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  but  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  to  the  north  of  the  Campania  Felix  was  of 
an  inferior  quality.  Dr.  Henderson  has  very  properly  bestowed 
on  them  a  very  cursory  notice.  The  wines  of  Calabria,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  adverted  to ;  especially  that  which  was 
made  at  Anion,  a  hill  near  Tarentum,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  Horace,  minimum  Falernis  invidet  uvis  \_Carm.  ii.  6].  This 
hill,  according  to  Martial,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  its  fleeces 
than  its  wine.— Lib.  xiv.  ep.  125. 

The  Romans,  besides  their  own  wines,  imported  others  from 
the  subject  provinces  ;  Greece,  Graul,  Spain,  and  the  Archipe- 
lago :  the  violet-scented  grape  of  Vienne,  and  the  rich  muscat  of 
Lan^uedoc  were  well  known,  as  well  as  the  strong  wines  of 
Spam.  The  Balearic  islands  also  furnished  some  wine  esteemed 
equal  to  any  of  the  growth  of  Italy. — Anderson's  Hist,  of  Com* 
merce,  i.  129. 

The  very  common  wines  of  Italy,  which,  as  a  beverage,  Dr. 
Henderson  supposes  to  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  our  table 
beer,  were  allowed  in  great  abundance,  even  by  the  frugal 
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Cato,  to  his  farm  servants  :  but  the  richer  sorts,  especially  those 
of  foreign  growth,  were  very  rare,  even  in  the  time  of  Lucnllus. 
According  to  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson,  "  Lucnllus, 
when  a  boy,  never  saw  Greek  wine  presented  to  the  guests 
oftener  than  once  at  any  of  the  great  entertainments  given  by 
his  father ;  but  when  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
he  himself  distributed  upwards  of  100,000  gallon  casks.  C. 
Sentius,  late  Preetor,  used  to  say,  that  Chian  wine  was  first 
introduced  into  his  house  as  a  cordial  prescribed  to  him  by  his 
physician :  Hortensius  left  upwards  of  10,000  casks  of  it  to 
nis  heir"  [p.  96].  If  we  reduce  the  gallons  to  quarts,  still 
100,000  of  them,  or  upwards  of  400  hogsheads,  as  Dr.  Hender- 
son observes,  "  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very 
liberal  distribution  of  foreign  wine,  even  for  a  person  of  such 
priKligality  as  LucuUus,  to  tne  populace  of  Rome" — p.  97, 

That  tiie  populace,  however,  m  the  progress  of  luxury  Were 
leil  to  regard  wme  as  almost  equally  essential  with  com,  and 
cried  out  witli  nearly  equal  violence  at  the  scarcity  of  each,  appeieurs 
fi\>m  several  passages  in  the  ancient  authors.  Suetonius  in- 
tbrms  UA,  tlu\t  tlie  populace  made  sad  complaints  in  the  reign  of 
Au^Ufitus  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  wine ;  and  that  this 
t^mpeix)r  replied,  his  son-in-law  Agrippa  had  taken  care  they 
ihouUI  not  perish  by  thirst,  by  the  supply  of  water  he  had  brought 
into  the  city ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  alluding  to  the  curatores 
tiflHtm^m,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  first'instituted  by 
Ai^rippu  fovthe  cart^  of  the  Aqueducts.  [Sueton.  Augttst,  42.  Fron- 
thh  «/f  AtfHtnhtct].  Vopiscus,  in  his  life  of  Aurelian,  infornis  us  of 
w  piH>joct  of  that  empeix>r  to  supply  the  populace  with  wine,  as 
\\wy  wvw  wont  to  be  supnlied  with  bread,  oil,  and  pork,  and  to 
ouljivutt^  tho  uiuH^oupiod  land  with  vines  for  this  purpose:  but 
\\v  \\m  tlisMUiuled  fnwi  his  design  by  the  obvious  and  judicious 
rt»murk.  that  if  ho  gtwe  them  wine,  on  the  same  principle,  he 


ini^;h(  irivo  tluMU  ovory  luxury.  He  did,  however,  deposit  wines 
in  thnrtMupIo  of  the  Sun,  which  probably  were  sold  at  a  low 
|»ritu»  I  VopiM.  A^trl  893].  A  certain  quantity  of  wine  seems 
to  Ituvo  boon  nlloweiJ  by  the  emperor  to  tribunes  of  legions 
iuhI  othrr  functionaries,  called  vmum  mensale  [Vopis.  Aurel, 
N4L  TiTbrlK  Poll.  C/nwrfm^,  817].  And  we  may  infer  from  an 
P\{\%\1  {)(  Ni|jfrr,  that  wine  had  become  very  generally  drunk  by 
the  Uomau  army  while  on  service,  since  he  expressly  forbad  it, 
Mtl  ord^retl  that  all  should  be  content  mth  vinegar  [Spartian. 
\gf<fi  880].» 

1  **iMJ  ttnttt««ii  tir  lht»  luxury  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  in  the  Histon 
lb  I  k  WM  M  ofltn  «b«ard  and  chUdish,  as  it  was  ex- 
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The  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  to  dilute  and  cool  their 
wines^  forms  the  siipject  of  the  Seventh  chapter.  It  was  deemed 
disreputable  and  barbarous  to  drink  wine  unmixed  with  water : 
but  we  may  remark^  by-the-by,  that  mixed  wine  had  a  very 
different  meaning  among  the  Orientals,  from  what  it  had  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Among  the  latter,  it  meant  witie 
mixed  with  water ;  of  course,  a  beverage  of  inferior  potency  to 
wine ;  among  the  Orientals,  mixed  wine  was  wine  rendered  more 

Extent  by  the  admixture  of  spices,  8cc.  [Lowth  on  Isaiah,  i.  22]. 
elen  is  represented  by  Homer,  as  mixing  spicy  ingredients 
with  wine ;.  this  practice  she  had  learnt  m  Egypt. — Odyss. 
iv.  220. 

Hesiod,  in  the  passage  we  have  already  referred  to,  advises,  that 
the  Biblian  wine  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three 
with  water :  the  proportions,  however,  varied  according  to  the 
strength  and  nature  of  the  wine,  and  the  taste  or  habits  of 
the  drinker.  Five  parts  of  water  to  one  of  wine  seem 
to  have  been  the  usual  mixture.  When  Homer  and  other 
authors  mention  and  recommend  so  large  an  admixture  as  twenty 
or  twenty*five  parts,  "  the  wine  may  be  said  to  have  been  used 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  flavour  to  the  water"  [p.  99]. 
Even  half  and  naif,  which  was  thought  to  be  unsafe,  gives  us  a 
strange  idea,  either  of  the  strength  of  the  wines,  or  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  ancients."  Since  water  then  entered 
so  largely  into  their  beverages,  neither  labour  nor  expense  was 
spared  to  obtain  it  in  its  purest  state,  and  to  ensure  an  abundant 
supply,  from  those  fountains  and  streams  which  were  thought 
to  yield  it  of  the  most  grateful  and  salubrious  quality'^  [p.  99]. 
Dr.  Henderson  mentions  some  curious  facts,  indicative  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Choaspes  by  the  kings  of 
Persia :  the  latter  always  carried  a  supply  of  it  along  with 
them  in  their  expeditions.    To  these  notices  of  our  author,  we 

would  add  a  reference  to  a  very  strong  instance  of  the  super- 

•■.■  — — — — —- 

traragant,  are  very  numerous.  See  particularly  Vopisc.  Carinns,  p.  98B, 
TrebelL  PolL  GalHenus,  p.  735  aad  Lamprid.  Heliogabalus,  4S1,  &c.  It  is 
not  necesaary,  however,  to  read  these  passages  in  order  to  smile  at  %he 
declamation  of  Pliliy,  who  mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  the  depravity  of 
his. times,  that  men,  not  satisfied  with  mne,  contrived  that  even  w^ter 
should  contribute  to  inebriate  them  :  alluding  to  a  kind  of  beer,  which  he 
informs  us  was  made  by  fermenting  several  species  of  grain  in  water 
[Nat.  Hist.  xit.  221.  As  the  manufacture  of  a  pleasant  or  intoxicating 
beverage  from  barley  or  other  grain  is  not  very  obvious  or  simple,  it  is 
singular  it  should,  have  been  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  in  countries 
not  at  all  connected,  and  most  of  them  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  state, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Germany,  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  &c. 
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stitious  attachment  of  Xerxes  to  the  water  of  the  Choaspe8> 
recorded  by  ^lian,  iVar.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  c.  11]  to  the  allusions 
in  TibuUus,  ^'regia  lympha  Choaspes/'  and  m  Milton,  ''the 
drink  of  none  but  kings/'  We  may  also  add  on  this  topic, 
that  Aurengzebe  carried  the  water  of  Solomon's  Well^th  him 
from  Delhi  to  Cachmere ;  and,  that  the  opulent  Hindoo  always 
travels  with  the  water  of  the  Ganges  [Forbes,  Orient.  Memoirs, 
iii.  272].  Of  the  springs  of  water, ''  the  Aqua  Marcia,  so  called 
from  Ancus  Marcius  who  first  brouj^ht  it  to  Rome,  was  held  in 
peculiar  estimation,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  freshness 
and  purity,  and  appears  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  Romans 
to  ail  others,  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  their  wines'' — p.  100.* 
There  is  no  evidence  tnat  hot  water  was  mixed  with  wine  in 
the  time  of  Homer ;  but  afterwards  the  Greeks  used  it  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  practice  passed  from  them  to  the  Romans. 
\Ve  quite  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Henderson  that, "  so  far  was 
mere  hot  water  from  being  considered  a  luxury  bv  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  Seneca  speaking  of  it  as  fit  only  K>r  the 
sick,  and  as  quite  insufferable  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  delicacies  of  life :  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  frequent 
calls  of  the  guests  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  interlocutors  in 
an  ancient  drama,  for  hot  and  tepid  water,  must  be  sought  for 
in  their  notorious  intemperance  in  eating"  [pp.  101, 103].  "  Hot 
water,  and  all  kinds  of  prepared  liquors  were  sold  at  the  Thermo- 

f)olia,  or  public-houses,  which  Claudius,  and  afterwards  Ampe- 
ius,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress  or  to 
regulate  [p.  104].  "As  the  Romans  lived  much  in  public,  and 
but  few  had  the  necessary  conveniences  for  keeping  a  stock  of 
wine  in  their  dwellings,  persons  of  moderate  fortune  were  sup- 
plied with  a  cask  as  they  wanted  it  from  one  of  the  public 
repertories  (horrea),  where  wines  of  all  ages  and  quaUties  were 
to  be  had"  [p.  1031.  These  horrea  went  by  different  names,  as 
Sulpicia  horrea;  Sempronia  horrea;  and  contained  not  only 
wines,  but  many  other  commodities.  In  the  reign  of  Antonine, 
it  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  citizens  who  had  no 
secui^  place  in  their  own  houses,  to  send  Uieir  valuable  articles. 


*  From  a  paasagfc  in  the  Sylvse  of  Stadus,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
Aqua  Marcia  was  oarrietl,  in  leaden  pipes,  under,  or  rather  perhaps  through, 
the  river  Anio  [Lih.  i*  Silw  iii.  v.  66-6^].  Tlie  Romans  maae  frequent 
ute  of  pipes  in  iH>nve^'ing  water :  and  Plinv  expressly  states,  that  water  in 
leaden  mpes  wtmld  rise  to  the  heisfht  of  its  source ;  so  that  aqueducts 
were  built.  not»  as  is  oHcn  supposed,  fn>m  their  ignorance  of  this  fact. 
The  two  epigrams  of  Martial  on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  at  Ravenna, 
allVurd  another  pn>of  of  its  being  deemed  necessary  in  their  ^vinc^Jab.  lii. 
t|i«  hli^9  57* 
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not  in  immediate  or  frequent  use,  to  these  horrea;  and  this 
regulation  was  enforced  by  Alexander  Severus  [Lamprid.  Sever, 
5^],  Dio  expressly  calls  them  repositories  or  warehouses  for 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  commodities.  That  there  were,  however, 
regular  wine  merchants,  who  formed  a  company  or  corporate 
body,  appears  from' an  old  inscription  given  by  Casaubon,  in  his 
notes  on  Lampridins^s  Alexander  Severus,  and  by  a  decree  of 
Alexander  Severus,  expressly  mentioned  by  Lampridius  \Hi$t.  Au^, 
gust.  Scrip,  p.  644].  The  ancients  employed  a  very  simple,  but 
effectual  apparatus,  which  Dr.  Henderson  describes  from  Vitru- 
vius,  Seneca,  and  Palladius,  in  order  to  have  at  their  command 
a  supply  of  water  hot,  tepid,  or  cold,  for  the  purposes  of  bath- 
ing and  drinking.  It  further  appears,  from  Statms,  that  water 
was  conveyed  to  all  the  chambers  in  pipes ;  and  the  same 
author  seems  to  describe'something  very  similar  to  the  present 
mode  of  heating  by  steam ;  or,  perhaps,  a  vapour  bath.*  There 
were  salt  water  baths  at  Ostia  m  the  third  century .+ 

In  the  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy,  however,  it  was  more 
agreeable,  as  well  as  more  difficult,  to  have  a  supply  of  ice  or 
snow  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  wine.  This  practice,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  preserving  ice  arid  snow,  and  of  reducing 
the  temperature  of  water  by  evaporation,  the  Greeks  borrowed 
from  the  Orientals,  and  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks  :  the 
latter  process  is  particularly  described  by  Athenaeus  from  Prota- 
gorides,  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Galen,  to  whom  Dr.  Henderson 
refers  :  according  to  Protagorides,  boys  were  employed  all  the 
night  in  keeping  the  outsides  of  the  jars  moist.  J  The  coolness  of 
the  jars  was  preserved,  as  well  as  the  ice  and  snow  which  they 
accumulated  ui  pots  kept  undissolved,  by  a  covering  of  straw, 
leaves,  oak  branches,  coarse  cloths,  &c.  [p.  106].  Dr.  Hender-- 
son  seems  to  think  that  Alexander  learnt  this  mode  of  pre- 
serving snow  in  India  :  but  that  it  was  preserved  during  summer 
by  this  or  some  similar  mode,  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of 

•  Statii  Sylvae,  Lib.  1.  Syl.  3.  v.  37.  Lib.  1.  Syl.  5.  v.  59.,  compare  with 
the  latter  passage.  Martial,  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  42,  and  Pfin.  Epist.  Lib.  v.  Epist. 
6.  The  tubes  connecting  the  vessels  which  contained  hot,  tepid,  and 
cold  water,  were  sometimes  of  silver :  Stat.  Syl.  Lib.  i.,  Syl.  5.  v.  47. 
Seneca,  Epist.  86.  From  these  authors,  a  very  hiffh  idea  will  be  formed  of  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  baths,  in  the  houses  of  rich  individuals. 
Hanging  baths  (balnea  pensilia)  were  invented  by  the  same  person  who 
first  taught  the  Romans  to  fatten  oysters  in  beds. — Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  ix. 
c.  54. 

t  Minucius  Felix,  sub  init. 

I  Dr.  Falconer,  On  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients.  Manchester  Trans- 
actions, i.  265. 
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Alennder,  is  erideiit  firam  a  pastage  in  Prodiciis  de  ffercuU^ 

^1*  11.  Edit.  Simpttoo,  Oxan.  1738. 
i^  the  time  of  Seneca  the  voom^ccSketed  firom  the  mountaina 
in  the  yicinity  of  fiome^  and  preaenred  in  the  manner  described, 
was  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  sdd  in  ice-shops :  and  Dr. 
Henderson  quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Lnmsden's  remark^  pn 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome  md  its  Enrirons,  which  jHOves  '^  that 
the  modem  inhabitants  are  stiU  supplied  in  the  same  manner" 
[p.  106]«  This  quotation  points  out  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that,  when  pressed  closely  and  hardly  down  in  the  ice-4iouse,  snow 
is  not  only  colder,  but  may  be  preserved  longer,  than  cakes  of  ice 
taken  from  ponds  or  ditches  [p.  107].  In  the  time  of  Nero,  i^ip 
Romans  had  substituted  an  elegant  method  of  cooling  their 
liquors,  by  means  of  snow,  instead  of  the  simple  and  coarse 
method  of  fusing  a  portion  of  it  on  the  wine ;  ''  namely,  by 
placing  water,  which  nad  been  preTiously  boiled,  in  a  thin  gl^ss 
vessel  surrounded  with  snow,  so  that  it  might  be  frozen  without 
haying  its  purity  impaired." 

Dr.  Henderson  alludes  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  boiled  water  was  most  speeduy  converted  in^ 
ice  :  ''  the  experiments  of  modem  chemists,''  he  adds,  ''  would 
seem  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  not  altogether  without 
fr>i|ndation"  [p.  108].  Galen,  one  of  the  authorities  referred  to, 
likewise  remarks  that  boiled  water  is  not  only  more  easily 
frozen,  but  also  more  easily  cooled,  even  to  any  inferior  degree  \ 
a  fact  worthy  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  And  Aristotle 
informs  us,  that  a  barbarous  nation  near  the  Euxine,  who  used 
ice  as  a  kind  of  cement  for  their  huts,  heated  the  water  inQrd^r 

tl^t  it  might  concrete  the  sooner.* 

~'~ I  - —   — —  — — 

*  Dr.  Falconer's  paper  in  the  Manchester  Transactions,  i.  p.  262.  This 
paper  is  much  more  sober  and  rationid,  and  better  supported  bv  facts  than 
the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Putens,  on  a  similar  subject.  The  anciei^ts 
certainly  knew  some  facts  in  physics,  at  which  the  modems  have  arnve4 
very  recently.  The  eflTect  of  the  prism  on  the  rays  of  light,  was  known  to 
Seneca  [Nat.  Quaes.  Lib.  i.  c.  7].  In  the  treatise  of  Ptolemy  on  Optica, 
lately  published,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  he  gives  in  his  5th 
book  a  theory  of  astronomical  refraction,  much  more  complete  than  th^t  of 
any  astronomer  prior  to  Cassini:  he  benns  his  book  by  explaining  the 
en^riment  with  the  piece  of  money,  wl^icb,  when  concealed  behind  the 
siacs  of  a  vessel,  becomes  risible  by  filling  it  with  water.  Tlie  abstract  of 
this  work  of  Ptolemy,  given  in  the  history  of  optics  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  is  worth*  perusing.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  we  shall 
cmlv  add,  that  Plutarch  was  acquainted  with  the  facts,  t)iat  pouring 
oil  in  the  sea  makes  it  clear  and  calm ;  that  if  meat  is  hung  under  a 
fig  tree,  it  is  thereby  rendered  tender  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
be ;  and  that  salt  water  is  made  fresh  by  distillation  -,  facts  which  are 
gc^erall^  supposed  to  have  been  first  ascertU^ned  very  recently. — Pluti^rch's 
Symposiacs  and  Natural  Questions,  translated  by  several  haQiJs,  pp.  ^J, 
462  and  464. 
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Dr.  Henderson  concludes  his  first  part,  a  history  of  dui 
wines  of  the  ancients>  by  a  chapter  on  the  use  of  wintf 
at  the  banquets  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  their  dishes, 
bauces,  drinking  vessels,  chaplets,  drinking  of  healths,  and  th^ 
various  kinds  of  wine  used,  are  treated  in  a  very  amusing 
inanner. 

He  begins  this  chapter  by  very  properly  pointing  out  ^*  tha 
remarkable  contrast  oetween  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  the  Romans  allowed  the  women  to  mix  in  their 
festive  meetings,  but  forbade  them  the  use  of  wine ;  whila 
the  Greeks  permitted  them  to  drink  wine,  but  excluded  tbenQi 
from  all  entertainments  at  which  any  but.  near  relations  were 
present''  [p.  1 1 0] .  Casaubon,  indeed,  maintains,  that  the  Greeks 
did  admit  their  women  to  banquets,  generally,  but  the  few 
instances  he  adduces,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
cases,  only  prove  what  the  regular  and  established  custom  wan  ; 
besides,  the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos  is  most  decided  "and 
express :  his  object  was,  to  point  out  the  strong  contrast;^ 
in  several  respects,  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  customs, 
and  he  would  not,  therefore,  have  particularized  these,  unless 
the  contrast  had  been  not  only  strong,  but  confirmed  by  general 
usage.*  Unmarried  women  certainly  were  not  admitted  to  the 
banquets  of  the  Romans,  except  in  particular  cases ;  but  we 
are  as  little  aware  that  their  married  women  were  at  any  period 
excluded,  as  we  are  that  Grecian  women  wer^  at  any 
period  admitted.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  the  law  as  well 
as  custom  was  very  strict  in  prohibiting  women  from  the  use  of 
wine.  There  must,  however,  have  been  strong  suspicions  of 
their  compliance,  since  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  was  not 
intrusted  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  obliged  to  salute  their 
near  relations,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  their  breath  whether 
ftiey  had  violated  the  law.f 

tne  contrast  between  the  rude  and  coarse  feasts  of  Homer's 
heroes,  and  the  banquets  of  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is 
well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Henderson.  "  Archestratus  of  Syracuse, 
who  explored  every  land  and  sea,  solely,  as  AthensBus  alleges, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  art  of  good  living,  digested  the 
materials  )ie  had  thus  collected  into  an  Epic  poem,  under  the 

■t         ■■'"■!   i        ■■'■      .  t     ■  ■  ■  '        ^ 

*  For  proofs  that  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  married  women  te 
Roman  banquets,  and  that  sometimes  unmarried  women  were  admitted* 
see  Nepos.  Praefat.  Suet.  Cali^.  17,  and  Claud.  32.,  Valer.  Max,  Lib,  ii. 
cf.  1.  §  2,  and  Plutarch's  Symposiacs,  211.  There  are  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  genuineness,  antiquity,  and  merits  of  GomeUus  Nepos,  jn 
Qibboa^s  Miscdlaneous  Works,  iv.  4 16. 

t  AulttS  Gellius,  Lib.  x.  c.  23. 
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title  of  Gastronomy,  of  which  various  fragments  have  been 
preserved :  and  Timarchides  of  Rhodes  enlightened  his  country- 
men by  a  work;  of  eleven  books  or  upwards,  on  the  same  subject. 
A  complete  art  of  cookery,  beginning  with  truffles  and  ending 
with  tunny  fish,was  Furnished  by  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  the  pro- 
totype of  some  noted  epicures  of  modem  times,  who  prayed  for 
the  neck  of  a  crane  in  order  to  prolong  his  pleasures ;  and  who, 
when  he  dined  abroad,  was  attended  by  pages  carrying  oil, 
vinegar,  and  other  sauces,  to  season  the  dishes  of  which  he 
might  be  invited  to  partake.  Even  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
applied  his  talents  to  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
table,  and  to  have  been  known  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
lover  of  fish.  Nor,  extravagant  as  thejr  may  often  appear, 
were  the  boasts  of  the  culinary  artists  of  those  days 
altogether  vain;  for  the  ample  detail  of  their  performances 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  author  of  "  Deipno- 
sophistsei"  shews,  that  they  left  but  Uttle  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  their  successors  to  accomplish"— p.  112.* 

Originally  the  two  meals  of  the  ancients  divided  the  day; 
but  when  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  become  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  life,  the  morning  repast  was  reduced, 
and  the  dinner  usurped  the  place  of  the  supper ;  this  was  usually 
preceded,  with  those  who  lived  luxuriously,  by  a  collation  of 
oysters,  eggs,  asparagus,  lettuce,  onions,  figs,  &c.,  and  mulsum 
or  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  was  drunk.  Dr.  Henderson,  in 
a  note,  points  out  a  similar  custom  at  the  well-furnished  tables 
of  France.  After  the  collation,  cd,me  the  first  course  of  more 
substantial  dishes  :  and  then  the  dessert  of  pastry,  fish  and  other 
delicacies,  to  provoke  the  appetite  and  give  zest  to  the  stronger 
wines  which  were  then  put  in  circulation.f 

Dr.  Henderson  next  proceeds  to  give  a  short  description  of 
their  couches  and  tables ;  but  we  shall  premise  a  few  words 

•  The  name  of  Apicius  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers :  there  were 
three;  one  in  the  time  of  Sylla;  the  second  under  Tiberius;  and  the 
third  under  Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  celebrated :  he  established 
what  Seneca  calls  a  school  for  good  living,  at  Rome ;  and  poisoned  himself, 
because  he  thought  he  should  starve  on  ten  millions  of  small  sesterces, 
the  rest  of  his  fortune  having  been  expended  on  gluttony.  Pliny  states  him 
**  nepotum  omnium  altissimus  gurges  :*'  he  published  a  book  on  cookery. 
The  third  invented  a  mode  of  keeping  oysters,  so  that  some  he  sent  to 
Trajan  in  Parthia  were  fresh  and  good  when  they  arrived  thither.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  treatise  "  De  Re  Culinaria,"  was  written  by  any  of 
these  three  epicures. — Bayle  in  voc.  Apicius. 

f  The  Orientals  difFerecl  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  the  time  for 
drinking  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  when  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and 
^ne  were  served  up — hence  the  banquet  of  wine,  mentioned  in  Esther, 
V.  6. 
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respecting  their  dining  apartments.  These  were  always  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  for  the  sake  of  prospect,  and  were 
twice  as  long  as  broad ;  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  did  not  corres- 
pond either  to  their  magnificence  in  other  respects,  or  to  the 
luxury  of  their  banquets  ;  since  it  appears  from  Horace  that  a 
canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table,  and  when  this  happened 
to  fall,  the  guests  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  [Horat.  Sat> 
Lib.  ii-  8].  The  dining  halls  of  some  of  the  emperors,  par- 
ticularly Nero  and  Heliogabalus  surpassed  in  splendor  any 
thing  in  modem  times  ;  those  of  the  former  had  their  ceilings 
and  sides  formed  of  ivory  plates,  which,  turning  on  swivels,  ex- 
hibited changing  pictures;  and  flowers,  and  perfumes  were 
showered  on  the  guests.  The  movement  of  the  spheres  was 
imitated  in  the  vaulted  roof,  so  that  a  different  season  of  the 
year  was  represented  as  each  course  was  placed  on  the  table, 
but  for  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  every 
other  relative  to  the  manners  of  the  Komans,  whether  private, 
aristocratical,  or  regal,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  very 
learned  and  amusing  treatise  of  D'Amay,  or  to  "  Sketches  of 
Domestic  Manners  and  Institutions  of  the  Romans." 
:  The  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  the  custom  of  reclining  at 
their  meals  from  the  Asiatics  ;  the  ladies,  however,  continued 
to  sit  at  table  till  the  time  of  the  first  Csesars.  The  couches 
were  most  splendid,  inlaid  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  or  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  the  feet  of  solid  ivory  or  bronze,  and  the  coverings 
of  purple  cloth,  richly  embroidered  [p.  113].  They  were  fui^ 
nished  with  mattresses  of  the  softest  down,  covered  with  the 
richest  stuffs.— [Maw/icr5  of  the  Romans,  p.  167].  Rose 
leaves  were  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  :  the  anecdote  of 
the  Sybarite  is  well  known :  those  of  extreme  and  fastidious 
delicacy  of  smell,  had  the  leaves  of  the  white  rose  carefully 
picked  out,  before  they  would  allow  their  couches  to  be  stuffed^ 
or  their  tables  to  be  spread  with  roses.  The  triclinium  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  like  the  Greek  letter  n,  hence  its  name  ; 
the  couches  were  so  elevated  that  footstools  were  requisite. 
.  The  tables  were  equally  costly  and  magnificent ;  at  first  of 
maple  or  fir,  then  of  citron  and  other  rare  woods.  It  appears 
from  Martial  and  other  authors,  that  the  most  esteemed  of  these 
woods  were  those  that  exhibited  a  variety  and  play  of  colours, 
like  the  peacock's  tail.*  The  feet  were  ivory,  with  a  circle  of 
silver  or  gold  round  the  edge  [p.  113],  The  side-boards^  were 
similar  in  material  and  ornament. 

Amidst  all  this  magnificence,  there  were  one  or  two  proofs 

•  Martial,  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  85.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xiii.  c.  25. 
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of  want  of  refinement,  or  meanness.  Till  the  age  of  the  empenmi 
table  cloths  were  not  used ;  when  introduced,  they  were  of 
woollen,  or  silk  and  wool,  embroidered  and  striped  with  gcdd 
and  purple.  It  was  lon^  after  the  age  of  Augustus  before  the 
master  of  the  house  supplied  his  guests  with  napkins ;  previously, 
each  brought  his  own  ;  and  it  is  said  the  custom  was  changed, 
because  the  slaves  who  carried  them,  conveyed  away  in  them 
things  which  they  ought  not.*  Sponge  was  employed  to  wipe 
their  tables  after  dinner.  The  quests  always  dressed  in  white 
or  tome  gay  colour.  Not  to  soil  the  couches,  the  feet  were  co*- 
▼ered  with  slippers,  or  naked ;  their  hands,  and  sometimes  their 
feet,  were  washed  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  apartment,  were 
sprinkled  with  perfumes.  Bills  of  fare  and  cups  were  distri-* 
Duted  to  each  euest;  each  was  attended  by  his  own  slave; 
these  were  employed  in  setting  on  and  removing  the  dishes, 
•weeping  and  cleaning  the  table  at  each  course,  serving  the  wine, 
fknnmff,  and  driving  away  the  flies. 

Dr.  Henderson  describes  at  considerable  length  the  various 
kinds  of  drinking  vessels  used  by  the  ancients  ;  the  ivy  and 
beechen  bowls  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  cups  of  the  rich, 
^  on  which  the  sculptor,  lapidary,  and  jeweller  had  displayed  the 
perfection  of  their  skill.''  We  think,  however,  he  is  unfortunate 
m  referring  to  Virgil  for  a  description  of  the  pastoral  cup  :  his 
description  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Theocritus,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Indeed,  most  of  Virgil's  imitations  of 
the  Greek  poet  are  inferior ;  the  cast  of  his  mind,  the  state  of 
society,  and  other  circumstances,  render  his  picture  of  pastoral 
manners  less  faithful  than  they  appear  in  Theocritus  :  and,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  passages  of  the  Greek  poet,  there  are  few  so 
exquisitely  finished,  and  yet  so  natural  and  easy,  as  his  descrip" 
tion  of  the  Sicilian  cup  in  the  first  Idyllium.f  The  goblets  be^ 
decked  with  gems,  to  which  Pliny,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson 
alludes,  appear,  from  a  passage  in  Theophrastus,  to  have  been 
first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  the  officers  of  Alexander's 
army,  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  India;  and  the 
Asiatic  artists  then,  as  now,  were  celebrated  for  their  superior 

*  Before  the  use  of  napkins  was  known, 'the  ancients  wiped  their  hands 
with  the  soft  parts  of  the  bread,  which  was  afterwards  thrown  to  the  dogs, 
that  always  attended  their  meals ;  there  is  more  than  one  allusion  to  this 
eustom  in  the  New  Testament. 

t  Imitations  of  Theocritus  much  more  effective  may  be  found  in  the 
pastorals  of  Longus  :  this  author,  who  certainly  lived  some  centuries  after 
t/hrist,  presents  exquisite  pictures  of  pastoral  scenery  and  manners, 
in  a  most  pure  style.  His  picture  of  the  process  and  of  the  gaieties  of  the 
vintage,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  Dook,  is  evidenUy  drawn  from 
nature. 
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workmanship  in  gems  and  the  precious  metals."^  Drinking 
vessels  of  brass,  large  and  round,  were  also  used,  probably  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  cities :  they  formed  one  of  the  articles  im* 
ported  into  Adooli  in  Abyssinia,  according  to  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  sea.t  The  earthenware  vases  manufactured  at 
Athens,  Samos,  Sag^ntum,  and  several  towns  in  Italy,  were  also 
used,  coated  with  bitumen  which  admitted  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
sometimes  imbued  with  aromatic  substances  [115].  Helioga* 
balus  is  said  to  have  greatly  encreased  the  number  and  varietr 
of  these  perfumed  cups,  j:  Of  earthenware  vases  and  cups,  as  weu 
as  those  of  the  precious  metals,  AthensBus  mentions  nearly  one 
hundred  varieties.  To  this  autlior,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son, we  therefore  refer  such  as  wish  for  further  mformation  on 
this  subject ;  only  particularizing  the  Thericlean  and  the  Am- 
phitheton,  on  account  of  the  proverbs,  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
and  which  are  explained  by  Erasmus  ;  and  the  bria,  a  species 
of  cup  from  whicn  the  words  ebriiLS  and  ebrietas  are  said  to  be 
derived.^ 

The  Romans  were  supplied  with  vessels  of  gltUis  from  the 
glass  manufacturers  of  Egypt ;  here  they  were  made  in  clearness 
equal  to  rock  crystal,  and  gilded  and  stained  in  various 
colours.  H  Qlass  was  but  little  known  in  Rome  prior  to  536 
U.  C,  and  from  a  passage  in  Seneca,  de  Ira  [lib.  iii.  c.  40],  we 
may  infer,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  driiiJ^ing  vessels  of  it 
were  very  rare  and  costly,  otherwise  Vedius  Pollio  would  not 


mtltimmtmi^tmmmm^amtamt^lti 


*  Tbeopkrast.  Charact.  c.  23.  Philostratus  [de  ^ta  Apoll.  T^sq.  Lib.  Iii. 
c.  81  describei^  the  precious  stones  in  India  as  lar^e  enough  for  caps  and 
coonnff  vessels ;  he  gives  a  curious  picture  of  an  oriental  banquet. 

f  ^n.n€tnt'i  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  ii.  15- 

}  liamprid.  Heliogab.  481. 

I  Erasmi  Adagia,  pp.  397, 401.  Bentley  has  an  express  and  elaboml^ 
dissertation  on  the  Thericlean  cups,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  yg,  7^ 
— 106.  Bowyer's  Ed.  For  the  authorities  respecting  this  derivation  ol 
eMus,  see  the  notes  of  Longolidus  in  Kapp's  edition  of  Taciti  Germania^ 

P*77. 

II  MfffmkKH  orignallv  signified  ice ;  it  was  applied  Uk  rock  crystal,  ia 
consequence  of  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  this  was  in  reality  ice  in  a 
state  of  permanent  and  unalterable  solidity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
word  was  ever  used  for  manufactured  glass ;  wtxoc,  however,  the  term  for 


Schol.  in  loc.  The  glass  here  described  was  a  burning  glass.  There  is  a 
learned  and  ingenious  note  on  the  crystal  and  glass  or  the  ancients  in  Dr. 
Vincent,  ii.  728.  For  the  original  meamng  o€  «M»r»xx<y,  and  the  reason  of 
its  applicaliim  to  enrstal,  see  Michaelis  **J>t  I*  Influeiiet  dei  Opiiiloiis  tor 
le  Langage/^  p^  Uq* 
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have  doomed  the  slave  who  broke  one  to  such  a  cruel  death ;  it 
is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  vessel  was  of  crystal  or 
glass.  In  the  time  of  Martial,  as  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  they 
were  very  common,  but  the  finer  kinds,  especially  what  were- 
called  caiices  aUassontes,{rom  their  various  and  changing  colours, 
yrere  always  rare  and  of  high  price,  as  is  evident  from  their  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  while  in  Egypt,  from  a 
pnest  of  the  temple,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Servianus  with 
strict  injunctions  to  use  them  only  on  high  occasions.*  Mar- 
tial, in  one  of  his  epigrams,  recommends  cheap  and  common 
pups  of  earthenware,  as  not  liable  to  break  with  not  water ;  nor, 
like  those  bedecked  with  gems,  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
long  and  sharp  nails  of  the  guests,  to  pull  them  off,  and  steal 
them.t  The  same  author,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in- 
forms us,  that  broken  glasses  were  trucked  for  sulphur  matches. 
Dr.  Henderson  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Rozi^re,  that  the 
celebrated  murrhine  cups  of  the  ancients  were  formed  of  fluor 
spar.  We  cannot  coincide  in  this  opinion ;  fluor  spar  is  not 
found  in  Karamania,  from  which  district  of  Parthia,  both  Pliny 
and  Propertius,  though  they  differ  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
these  vases,  agree  that  they  came ;  its  geographic  situation 
seems  confined  to  Europe. J  The  expression  of  Propertius 
*f  coctafocis'*  is  too  strong  and  definite  to  denote  the  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  such  as  is  employed  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  .fluor  spar;  the  extreme  tninness  expressly 
stated  by  Pliny  does  not  agree  with  the  fluor  spar  :  the  odour 
by  which,  this  author  says,  the  stone  from  which  the  cups  were 
made  was  distinguished.  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  mastic,  with  which  the  last  polish  is  at  present 
given  to  fluor  spar ;  but  Propertius  expressly  says,  that  the 
odour  was  that  of  saffron  [lib.  iii.  Eleg.  ii,  v.  22].  We  are  of 
opinion  too  that  these  cups  were  not  formed  of  any  gem  or  mi- 
neral; the  passage  in  Propertius  is  directly  against  this, 
Murrhiaque  in  Parthis  pocula  coda  focis  :  thie  thinness  of  the 
vessels  already  stated  also  contravenes  this  supposition.  The 
anecdote  of  Heliogabalus  proves  not  the  similarity  of  material, 
but  only  the  equal  rareness  and  value  of  vessels  of  onyx  and 
murrhine.  §  We  believe  them  to  have  been  porcelain  cups 
from  China  :  the  expression  of  Propertius  proves  that  they  were 
manufactured ;  they  came  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  Parthia,  and 

*  Vopisci  Satumin.  963. 

f  Martial,  xii.  75.    Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  40. 

X  Article  on  Mineralogy,  in  Edin.  Encyclop.    Vol.  xiv.  p.  482. 

§  In  Murrhinis  et  onychinis  minxit.    Lamprid.  Heliogab,.502. 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine^  all  in  the  regular  route  from  India ;  we 
can  trace  them  beyond  Karamania  to  Guzerat ;  here  they  were 
obtained  when  the  author  of  the  Periplus  visited  it ;  and  he  in- 
forms US;,  that  they  were  brought  to  the  market  of  Baroach 
from  the  interior  of  India,  and  we  know  from  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
and  the  Periplus,  that  there  was  an  inland  Communication  be- 
tween India,  and  even  Parthiaand  China,  at  a  very  early  period. 
Dr.  Clarke  saw  at  Constantinople  some  porcelain  dishes  a  yard 
in  diameter,  that  had  been  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  China.  In  the  time  of  Belon  (1555),  the  Greeks  called 
them  La  Miniie  de  Smyrna  (to  which  place  they  were  also 
brought  from  China,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Constantinople 
and  Grand  Cairo),  from  Murex,  a  shell,  called  by  the  French 
the  porcelain  shell.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  name 
was  given  to  the  vases  by  the  ancients  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  colours  to  those  of  the  murex,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  called  the  shell  from  the  porcelain.  Stolberg  informs 
us  that  he  saw  in  the  collection  of  prince  Bascari,  at  Catania, 
a  little  blue  vase,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  vas  murrhinum.* 
Inferior  and  spurious  murrhine  vessels  were  manufactured  at 
Thebes  in  Egypt. 

The  most  important  usages  and  ceremonies  regarding  the 
wine  drunk  at  banquets  ;  the  oblations  to  the  Gods  ;  the  crown- 
ing of  the  guests  and  the  cups  with  chaplets,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  a  distinct  brancn  of  trade  ;  the  mode  of  drinking 
healths,  on  which  occasion  the  glass  was  to  be  emptied  to  the 
bottom  ;t  the  duties  and  authonty  of  the  president  of  the  feast ; 
the  custom  of  the  master  of  the  house  keeping  the  best  dishes 
and  wines  for  himself  and  his  favourite  or  richer  guests,  while 
the  rest  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  inferior  fare ;  J  so  similar 
to  the  custom  of  placing  some  guests  above  and  some  below  the 
salt,  practised  in  this  country  not  two  centuries  ago,  and  still 
practised  in  Russia ;    all  these,  and  many  other  curious  and 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  examine  this  question  more  thoroughly  should 
consult  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Dr.  Henderson  [p.  H/l;  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  ii,  722.  Dr.  Clarke,  viii.  161.  Fosbroke  in  his  Bncyclop.  of  An- 
tiquities invoc,  and  Stolberg  [Travels,  ix.  280].  Stolberg  mentions,  a 
treatise  by  prince  Bascari,  Ragionamento  di  Vasi  Murrhini,  which  we  have 
never  seeii. 

t  Theocr.  Idyll,  vii.  70,  and  Schol.  in  loc.  The  phrases  were  bene  mtht, 
bene  tibi :  Plant.  Pers.  v.  i.  20.  There  is  a  facetious  epigram  in  Reiskc's 
•Antholog.  Graec.  p.  246,  which  illustrates  the  custom  of  toast-drinking 
among  the  ancients.  At  Athens  three  officers  attended  the  public  enter- 
tunments ;  provided  lights  and  torches,  and  took  care  every  person  drank 
his  due  portion. 

X  Augustus  seem^  not  to  have  followed  this  custom,  Sueton.  August.  74. 
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amusing  particulars  are  given  ia  this  very  interesting  chapter. 
The  concluding  paragraph  we  transcribe. 

'  If  we  compare  the  ceremonies  and  usages  above  described,  with  the 
convivial  customs  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
numerous  coincidences  which  subsist  between  them.  The  arrangement  of 
our  dinners,  the  succession  and  composition  of  the  different  courses,  the 
manner  of  filling  our  glasses,  of  plediging  our  friends,  and  of  drinking  par-i 
ticular  healths,  are  aD  evidently  c(^ied  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  although  certain  peculiarities  in  our  situation  and  habits,  have  ren- 
dared  the  use  of  bumper  cups  and  undiluted  liquors  too  prevalent  among 
ui,  yet  the  common  distribution  of  wines  at  our  banquets,  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
With  another  modem  nation,  however,  which  has  been  thought  to  re- 
semble the  ancient  Greeks  in  character,  the  analog  is  still  more  com- 
plete. Thus,  at  all/entertainments  among  the  Trench,  the  ordinary 
wine  is  used  with  a  large  admixture  of  water,  generallv  in  the  propor- 
tkm  of  one  to  three,  except  immediately  after  soup,  when  it  is  drunk 
pure.  The  finer  khids  are  circulated  in  the  intervals,  between  Ihe 
courses,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  repast,  and  hence  are  termed  vms  d* 
entremets;  but,  with  particular  dishes  certain  wines  are  served^  as 
Chablis  with  oysters,  and  Sillery  after  roast  meat.  The  coup  if  avant 
of  etvermuth  has  been  already  noticed  as  corresponding  with  the  draught 
of  tntUsum,  and  the  coup  du  milieu,  which  consists  of  some  liqueur, 
'*  quod  fiuentem  nauseam  coerceat,"  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  cup  of  sweet  wine,  handed  round  in  the  middle  of  a  Grecian  feast. 
With  the  dessert  the  luscious  sweet  wines  are  always  introduced' — • 
pp.  I9n,  128. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  modern  wines.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  comprehends  some  very  judicious  remarks  on 
the  imperfection  of  chemical  science  when  employed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  or  the  various  qualities  of  wines, 
as  anected  by  that  process ;  and  the  want  of  words  in  all  lan- 
guugt^M,  particularly  in  the  English  (from  ours  not  being  a  wine 
oouutry),  to  express  with  accuracy  the  chief  distinctions  of 
wintm,  uud  the  different  shades  in  their  sensible  qualities.  One 
turui,  of  which  it  is  essential  to  acquire  and  retain  a  clear  and 
d^lluitn  idmi,  is  flavour,  which  Dr.  Henderson  uses  '^  to  desig- 
iuit0  timt  full  imuression  on  the  palate  which  is  made  by  a  wine 
or  tinv  othur  fluid,  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  entire,  and  which, 
thtiitirorti.  «MUiv<7H  some  idea  of  a  combined  conception  of  both 
orui4Ui4— 1>.  lUfi,  note. 

Ilo  tlitm  uxpluiuN  the  principles  on  which  he  means  to  classify 
•iMHlnrii  wiiicm;  and  the  characters  of  the  more  perfect  wines. 
lu  u<mmI  wiiinM  u  porfiict  compound  should  be  formed,  in  which 
Mnillim  tim  M(|iMi()UH,  acid,  saline,  mucilaginous,  extractive  or 
*miU4iiUii  pi'iiuiiplus,  or;  the  alcohol,  ought  to  predominate;  but 
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this  compound  should  have  its  distinct  and  peculiar  flavour, 
full  and  entire,  not  cloying  on  the  palate,  or  leaving  any  unplea<» 
sant  after-taste.  In  the  manufacture  of  certain  wines,  however, 
this  species  of  excellence  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  parti- 
cular  qualities^  as  briskness  in  Champaigne,  in  whidi  caroonic 
gas  predominates,  and  carries  with  it,  when  it  escapes,  much  of 
the  alcohol  and  aroma.  The  sweet  wines  depend  for  their 
grateful  and  peculiar  properties  on  the  abundance  of  unde- 
composed  saccharine  matter ;  and  the  high  aroma  of  Burgundy, 
for  which  it  is  so  much  prized,  is  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  its 
vinous  attributes. 

Dr.  Henderson  next  examines  the  comparative  perfection  of 
the  red  and  white  wines ;'  and  the  intermediate  colours,  claret, 
pale  yellow,  &c.,  the  distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  ordi* 
nary,  and  the  effects  of  keeping  on  each.  He  concludes  this 
chapter  with  referring  to  France  as  furnishing  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  wine  in  each  class,  and  unquestionably  excelling 
every  other  region  of  the  globe  in  the  manufacture  of  red  wines  in 
particular. 

The  Second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  wineS  of  France 
consists  of  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  vine  in  that  country;  the  quantity  of  land  at 
present  under  its  culture ;  the  different  modes  of  cultivating 
and  draining  it;  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
reputation  or  the  qualities  of  different  wines ;  and  the  probable 
or  ascertained  causes  of  such  changes.  ^'  At  present,'^  he  in-> 
forms  us,  **  the  growths  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Champaigne, 
Burgundy,  Daupliiny,  and  the  Bordelais,  are  decidedly  the 
best.^'  Some  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon 
rank  also  very  high ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  more  distin^ished 
by  strength  than  flavour.  To  the  wines  of  these  territories, 
therefore,  and  only  to  the  best  wines  of  these.  Dr.  Henderson 
directs  his  attention  in  the  five  sections  into  which  he  divides 
this  chapter.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  these 
sections,  we  shall  offer  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks.  We 
have  seen  that,  at  the  period  of  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  vine  had  barely  passed  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  Gatil,  and  into  Spain.  Germany,  and  the  remainder  of 
Gaul,  were  ignorant  of  it.  In  the  fourth  century  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Ausonios  and  Eumenius,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hen* 
derson  [143  and  218],  that  the  banks  of  the  Soane  and  of 
the  Moselle  produced  abundance  of  excellent  wine.  Whence 
this  rapid  extension  of  the  vine  towards  the  north?  Did  it 
arise  from  the  amelioration  of  the  climate,  or  principally  from 
other  causes?.  We  think  UtUe,  if  at  alV  fix»n  the  ftcst  causes 
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Strabo^  indeed^  expressly  states,  that  in  his  time  (the  commenc- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era)  the  cold  was  so  intense  beyond  the 
Cevennes  that  grapes  seldom  ripened,  and  it  was  thought  im- 
possible to  make  wine  in  those  parts  of  Gaul  [p.  143].  Cut- 
tiog  down  forests,  draining  land,  and  other  agricultural  im- 
provements, are  the  only  causes  in  the  power  of  man,  by  which 
a  cUmate  can  be  ameliorated  :  but,  at  this  period,  when  agri- 
culture was  little  understood,  and  especially  while  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Roman  empire  prevented  much  attention  from 
being  paid  to  it,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  centuries,  the  climate  would  be  so  far  ameliorated  by 
cutting  down  the  wood,  draining  land,  8cc.  as  to  give  to  the 
latitude  of  49%  the  climate  of  me  latitude  of  46°,  for  such  is 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  Cevennes  and  the 
Moselle.  We  know  of  no  other  cause,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, which  could  ameliorate  the  climate;  and,  therefore,. we 
think  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  the  extended  culture  of  the 
.vine  four  degrees  further  north,  in  the  course  of  the  third^or 
fourth  centuries,  principally  to  the  taste  for  its  produce,  intro- 
duced among  the  Qauls  and  Germans,  which  stimulated  them 
to  attempt  what  previously  had  been  deemed  impracticable. 
That  the  vineyards  of  France,  however,  were  not  very  abun- 
dant, nor  the  use  of  wine  very  common  in  the  fourth  century, 
we  think  is  apparent  from  the  epigram  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
in  which  Gaul  is  represented  as  obliged,  for  want  of  the 
grape,  to  drink  paltry  beer.  Unless  beer  had  been  the  usual 
beverage  with  those  with  whom  the  emperor  was  Ukely  to  asso- 
ciate,we  can  hardly  suppose  he  would  have  noticed  the  circum- 
stance, or  written  th^  epigram.*  The  estabUshment  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  subsequent  foundation  of  chapters  and  monas- 
teries, contributed  much  to  the  extension  ot  vineyards,  their 
good  cultivation,  and  the  sufierior  quality  of  the  wines.  In  the 
charters  and  writings  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries, 
vineyards  and  vintages  of  the  monasteries  of  France  and  other 
•  countries  are  frequently  mentioned.f 

•  This  epigram  may  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  Epig.  368  5  and  also  in  the  preface  to  Juliani  Opera,  Paris, 
1641,  4to.  We  are  aware  that  this  £pigram,  and  another  on  an  organ, 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  Julian,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  the  Emperor : 
— ^but  a  prefect  of  Egypt  could  have  nothmg  to  do  with  Gaul,  whereas 
Julian  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  there. 

.  t  Lupus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bethlem,  in  Burgundy,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  frequently  mentions  his  vintage  in  his 
letters ;  it  seems  often  to  have  failed,  on  which  occasions  Perry  was  used. 

SiupiOpera,  p.  161,  &c].    In  the  charters  for  founding  monasteries  about 
e  same  peripd,  vineya^rds  are  always  particularize  [pp,  510,  627,  630^ 
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The  grieat  variety  and  the  excellency  in  general  of  the  French 
wines,  as  well  as  the  care,  skill,  and  judgment  with  which  their 
vineyards  and  vintages  are  managed,  have  very  properly  induced 
Dr.  Henderson  to  divide  his  second  chapter  into  five  sections. 
In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  wines  of  Champaigne :  these,  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  were  divided  into  the  river  and 
mountain  wines ;  the  former  for  the  most  part  white,  the  latter 
red.  Many  do  not  "eflrervesce,  those  which  do  slightly  are  the 
best ;  the  white  are  superior  to  the  red.  Among  these  Sillery 
has  the  first  rank ;  it  is,  when  genuine  and  good,  dry,  still,  of  .a 
light  water  colour,  with  considerable  body :  its  flavour  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  first  growths  of  the  Rhine.  The  best 
white  wines  are  supplied  from  the  banks  of  the  Mame ;  in 
general  they  degenerate  as  they  recede  from  the  river.  The 
vintages  of  Hautvilliers  and  Ay  are  the  most  esteemed  ;  the 
former  Dr.  Henderson  pronounces  to  be  "  an  exquisite  liquor, 
lighter  and  sweeter  tlian  Sillery,  with  a  delicate  flavour  and 
aroma,  like  that  of  a  pine  apple."  'AH  the  good  wines  of  Cham- 
pai^e  will  keep  in  cool  cellars  for  ten  or  twenty  years :  the 
vaults  in  which  they  are  stored  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  of 
calcareous  tufa.  The  soil  best  suited  to  the  vineyard  is  calca- 
reous ;  indeed  volcanic,  calcareous,  gravelly,  rocky,  dry,  and 
open  soils,  in  all  countries  and  climates,  produce  the  best  wine. 
Tne  best  growths  of  Champaigne  are  all  consumed  in  France. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Henderson  has  not  noticed  the  alle- 
gation that  sugar  is  employed  in  making  the  brisk  Champaigne 
wines  whenever  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  thoroughly.*  Dr.  Clarke 
stated  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Travels,  from  inquiries  he  made  on 
the  spot,  that  such  was  the  case.  The  French  translator  of  his 
work  denied  it :    in  consequence  of  this.  Dr.  Clarke  published 

&c].  English  lead  was  in  much  request  at  this  time  for  covering  the  roofs 
of  monasteries  [pp.  32  and  348].  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  mentions  two  Touraine  wmes,  as  brought  forth  only  on 
great  occasions  or  to  high  personages,  Laticin  and  Gaticin  ;  but  what  they 
were,  or  where  ffrown,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Vol.  i,  p.  472,  and  note  j 
and  Vol.  ii,  p.  307.— Old  French  Translation,  Paris,  1678. 

*  Dr.  Henderson,  indeed,  states,  in  a  cursory  and  incidental  manner, 
in  a  passage  we  shall  afterwards  quote,  ^'  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
sweetness,  and  promote  effervescence,  the  manufacturers  of  Champaigne 
commonly  add  to  each  bottle  a  portion  of  syrup,  com{)osed  of  sugar-candy 
and  cream  of  tartar;  the  highly  frothing  kmds  receiving  the  largest  quan- 
tity" [p.  354].  But  Dr.  Clarke's  allegation,  and  the  authority  on  which 
it  rests,  go  much  further ;  according  to  them,  the  best  judges  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  natural  and  artificial  Champaigne— between  that 
mMe  from  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  without  sugar  >  and  that  made  from  im- 
mature  grapes^  with  sugar* 
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m  his  fourth  edition,  communications  be  had  receirf^d  ftiom 
Messrs.  Moett  and  Co*«  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  Vins  d'  Ay  et  Epemai,  in  which  they  bc^^ 
knfiwledge  that  a  liqueur,  of  which  sugar  was  an  element,  was 
used  in  those  years  when  the  grapes  did  not  arrive  at  maturity ; 
but  that  the  wine  manufacturers  kept  the  fkbrication  of  tkm 
Uflueur  a  secret,  and  did  not  wish  that  even  its  use  should  be 
known. — Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
^  The  second  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy.  These 
Pr.  Henderson  considers,  in  some  respects,  as  more  perfect 
than  the  Champaigne  wines.  *'  In  richness  of  flavour  and  per-' 
fume,  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the 
inrape,  they  unquestionably  rank  as  the  first  in  the  world''  [p. 
i6lj.  But,  as  the  prime  growths  are  confined  to  a  few  vine* 
18,  and  all  consumed  in  the  country,  we  have  little  idea  in 
j)and  either  of  their  excellence  or  variety.  They  are  pro- 
4i»ed  in  the  greatest  excellence,  in  the  departments  of  C6t^ 
dHDr,  Yonne,  and  Sa6ne,  and  Loireee.  In  the  C6t6  d'Or,  the 
'ehoicest  red  growths  are  the  Romance  Conti,  Clos  Vougeot. 
Ofaambertin,  Kichebourg,  Romance  de  St.  Vivant,  Tache,  and 
St.  George.  These,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson,  ^^  are  distiur* 
ffuished  by  their  beautiful  colour,  and  exquisite  flavour  and 
perfome.  combining,  in  a  greater  degree  thin  any  other  wines, 
the  qualities  of  lightness  and  delicacy  with  richness  and  ful- 
ness of  body."  Tne  other  red  wines  are  those  of  Vdnay  and 
Pomard  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaune,  the  former  light  and  delicate, 
the  latter  of  more  body.  The  Macon  rank  next  to  the  Beaune 
wines.  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  less  numerous  than  the 
red,  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  flavour  and  perfection.  The 
Mont  Rachet  wine,  near  Beaune,  is  the  most  celebratied :  it 
has  a  high  perfume,  and  an  agreeable  nutty  flavour. 

The  third  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Dauphiny,  the  Lyon- 
Hais,  and  the  country  of  Avignon.  On  a  granite  hill,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  Valence,  are  the  famous  vineyards  of  t)ie 
Hermitage.  The  ^pes  are  not  treated  in  the  most  careful 
manner :  hence  their  ascescency,  and  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  their 
alcohol  and  aroma.  In  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  the  winps 
of  Cote  Rotie  take  the  lead.  A  sweet  wine,  made  in  small 
quantities  from  the  ripest  Hermitage  grapes,  in  flavour  and 
perfume  resembles  the  best  Constantia. 

The  fourth  section  comprehends  the  wines  of  l4anguedoc, 
Roussillon,  and  Provence.  Though  the  climate  of  this  part  of 
FfgLpca  19  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  vine,  and  the  soils  for  the 
Boost  part  equally  so,  no  excellent  r^d  wine  is  produced  here. 
This  arises  from  the  flavour  and  aroma  being  sacnficed  to  ensure 
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the  Gompldte  development  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  rnpeet 
white  .wines*  howeTer»  from  the  richest  and  ripest  srapea,  are  c^ 
a  ?ery  superior  quality  i  there  are  the  celeorated  Muscadine 
wines  of  Frontignian^  Lunel,  and  Beziers  in  Languedoc,  and  of 
Rivesaltes,  and  Salces  in  Roussillon.  That  of  Rivesaltes,  Pf« 
HenderiM>n  says*  is  the  best  muscadine  winiB,  not  only  in  Roussilv 
}on«  but  ia  France,  or  perhaps  in  die  whole  world:  when 
sufficiently  matured,  ^^  it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  has 
ap  oi)y  smoothness,  a  fragrant  aroma,  and  a  delicate  flavour  of 
the  quince*  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  wines/' 

The  l^t  section  relates  to  the  wines  of  Gascony  and  Guienna. 
Th^  Bordelais  vineyards  of  Medoc,  Graves,  Palus,  and  Vignes 
Blanches,  produce  wines  of  prime  quality :  of  the  Medoc«  the 
vineyard  ot  Latour  yields  the  strongest,  and  that  of  Lafitte  the 
lightest  choice  wines.  The  Graves,  so  called  from  the  gravelly 
so^,  produces  red  as  well  as  white  wines  :  the  Haut  Brion  is  the 
l^est  red*  The  Graves  white  wines  have  a  dry,  flinty  taste,  and 
an  aroma  sopiewhat  resembling  cloves ;  the  best  are  those  of 
St;  ^ris,  s^id  Carbonnieux  ;  Sauteme  and  Barsac  are  made  aa 
thp  left  ban](:  of  the  Garonne,  between  Castres  and  Langon, 
and  arQ  not,  properly  speaking.  Graves  wines.  The  soils  of  the 
Pa)us  are  aUuvial;  their  wines,  hard  and  rough,  of  a  deep 
colour  and  strong  body,  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  East  Indies ; 
they  are  ^so  mixed  with  the  weaker  Medoc  wines.  The 
j^o^rdei^is  wines  at  present  are.  esteemed  the  most  perfect  that 
France  produpes ;  the  completeness  of  the  fermentation,  and  the 
subsequent  judicious  management,  render  them  less  disposed  to 
aci4ity  aud  other  disorders  than  Burgundy  wines:  they  are 
ifUproved  by  s^a  c^riage,  and  keep  extremely  well ;  of  the  red 
wines,  |iafitte  is  the  mQst  choice  and  delicate :  it  *'  is  character-* 
i^  l)y  its  siU^y  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its  perfume  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  violet  and  raspberry.'^  The  Latour 
is  fu)lBr,  with  n^ore  aroma,  but  less  softness.  The  Chateau 
A|argai}X  is  lighter,  with  the  delicate  qualities  of  the  Lafitte, 
bnt^  not  quitp  so  high  a  flavour.  Those  wines  of  the  very  first 
quality,  are  seldom  met  with  even  at  Bordeaux."*  ^ 

.  pr.  Listen,  who  visited  Paris  in  1698,  particularizes  the  wines 
tljen  most  in  esteem,  or  \yhich  he  liked  best.  As  great  deference 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  translator  of 
Apicius,  we  extract  the  substance  of  what  he  says  respecting  the 

•  Pontac  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  President  of  the  Par- 
liaiBent  of  Bordeaux.  There  was  a  French  eating-house,  with  his  head  as 
a  sign,  near  the  Exchange  in  London,  much  frequented  for  its  excellent 
dinners  and  wine  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  l^st  century— Jouniey 
through  England  1724,  voL  i.  169. — Connoisseur,  No.  19,  1754. 
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principal  wines^  especially  as  some  seem  not  at  present  to  be 
Known^  or  at  least  are  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Henderson.  The 
Vin  de  Bonne  of  Burgundy,  a  red  wine,  in  some  measure  dolce 
piquante,  was  the  very  best  he  met  with.  Volne,  a  pale  Cham- 
paigue,  brisk,  growing  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  partaking 
of  me  excellency  of  both  provinces  :  Vin  de  Turrenne  en  Anjou, 
two  years  old,  one  of  the  oest  white  wines  he  drank  in  Paris  : 
Gannetenfrom  Dauphiny,  a  pale,  thin,  white  wine,  very  like 
the  Verdi  of  Florence,  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour ;  *'  but  the 
most  excellent  wines  for  strength  and  flavour  are  those  of 
St.  Laurence,  red  and  white  :  this  is  a  most  delicious  muscadel." 
[Lister,  p.  165],  Dr.  Henderson  mentions  the  red,  but  not  the 
white  St.  Laurence  [p.  176].  Dr.  Lister  gives  the  same 
account  of  the  management  of  grapes  for  luscious  wines  that  Dr. 
Henderson  does  :  the  red  St.  Laurence,  he  says,  was  the  most 
delicious  wine  he  ever  tasted  in  his  life.  He  likewise  specifies 
excellent  wines  from  Cahors,  and  Cabreten  (near  Bayonne), 
white  and  red,  strong  and  delicious.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
French  had  become  rond  of  strong  wines  and  liqueurs,  which  were 
brought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  dessert,  a  custom  of  which  he 
remembers  nothing  when  he  was  formerly  in  France.  The 
Nantz  brandy,  formerly  the  morning  drink  of  porters,  was  then 
valued  very  highly.* 

.  The  wines  of  Spain  are  treated  of  in  the  third  chapter. 
Though  this  country  possesses  great  natural  advantages,  its  red 
wines,  spoiled  in  the  lermentation,  are  dull  and  heavy  ;  its  dry 
white,  and  certain  species  of  sweet  wines,  are,  however,  nearly 
unrivalled.  The  best  of  the  dry  are  those  of  Xeres  in  Andalu- 
sia :  many  of  the  principal  vmeyards  belong  to  British  and 
French  settlers :  hence  the  superior  management,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  injudicious,  as  well  as  disgusting  practices 
in  the  manufacture  formerly  prevalent.  The  driest  sherry  is 
the  Amontillado ;  the  quantity  is  very  limited.  The  Paxarete 
is  a  rich  malmsey  wine.  All  the  Xeres  wines  are  made  from 
partially  dried  grapes.  Tinto  de  Rota,  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Tent,  is  the  only  red  wine  of  Andalusia  worthy 
notice.  The  hilly  district  near  Malaga  has  three  separate 
harvests  of  grapes  ;  the  last  produces  the  Malaga  and  Moun- 

*  A  Journey  to  Paris  in  the  year  1698,  by  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  pp.  163-8. 
This  work  is  worth  consulting,  not  only  for  the  picture  it  gives  of 
Parisian  eating  and  drinking,  but  also  for  its  account  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  antiquities,  gardens,  celebrated  personages,  &c.  &c.  An  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  very  lately  with  notes  j  but  these  add  very 
little  to  the  value  of  the  original. 
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tain  wines  :  at  Alicant  a  vino  tinto  is  made  resembling  the  Rota 
wine.* 

In  the  Fourth  chapter,  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  Dr.  Hender- 
son exposes,  with  merited  severity,  the  absurd  privileges,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  of  the  Oporto  wine  company :  this  company 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adulterations  in  wine,  has 
produced  infinitely  more  mischief  than  previously  existed  ;  the 
power  they  possess  of  limiting  the  territory  within  which  the 
exportation  wines  alone  can  be  made ;  and  of  putting  a  maxi- 
mum price  on  the  produce  of  this  district ;  and  the  practice  pur- 
sued of  mixing  the  best  wines  with  those  of  inferior  quality,  and 
all  with  brandy,  have  rendered  the  finer  products  of  the  Douio 
vintage  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us.  The  influence  of  this 
company  has  also  ruined  the  Portugal  white  wines,  which  were 
formerly  excellent :  Bucellas,  made  a  few  miles  above  Lisbon^  is 
the  one  best  known  in  Britain. 

The  wines  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  form  the  subject  of  the 
Fifth  chapter.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  there  were  no  wines  in 
Germany ;  the  author  of  the  Treatise  De  Genere  Ebriosorum 
boasts,  that  if  Tacitus  had  visited  his  country  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  would  have  found  vines  flourishing^ 
and  wines  made  from  them,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Elbe.f 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
decree  or  permission  of  the  emperor  Probus,  that  his  disbanded 
legions  should  plant  vines,  extended  to  Germany  ;  the  supposed 
cause,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  decree,  we  shall  afterwards 
consider.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  were  planted  with 
vines  :  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  probably  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 

•  Teonge,  a  cavalier  parson,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  na?al 
chaplain  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  appears  from  his  diary,  just  pu))lished,  to 
have  possessed  a  genuine  theological  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  men- 
tions Mountain  Alicant,  and  Luke-Sherry :  what  was  the  latter  ?  Punch  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  lioueur  in  the  Navy  at  that  time  ;  though  scarcely 
known  on  shoK :  it  had  oeen  but  lately  introduced  from  the  East  Indies. 
[Teonge's  Diary,  p.  3, 40, 43, 96.]  Fryer  [Travels  in  the  East  Indies,  1 672,] 
says,  this  liqueur  has  its  name  from  Paunch,  a  Hindostannce  word  signify- 
ing five,  the  number  of  its  ingredients.  Ustarez,  in  his  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Commerce,  mentions,  that  the  high  grounds  near  Alalaga^ 
which  about  the  year  170<)  produced  very  little  wine,  had,  when  he  wrote, 
about  fifty  years  afterwards,  been  converted  into  vineyards  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-three  leagues  square,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  Malaga 
mnes  in  the  north  of  Europe.— Ustarez  on  Commerce,  translated  by  Kip- 
pax,  Vol.  ii.,  202. 

t  In  this  work  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  very  minute,  descriptive, 
and  laudatory  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  Beer,  at  that  time  made  m 
Germany. 
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magne.  At  present  the  culture  of  the  y'me,  in  some  places, 
extends  to  52*  north  latitude  ;  and  "  the  best  German  wines  are 
grownbeyond  the  line  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France."  Rhenish  wines  are  mentioned 
in  very  old  writers,  but  the  varieties  are  not  specified.  Their  con- 
fiumption  must  have  been  very  great,  as  Guicciardini,  in  his 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  in  1560,  states  that  there 
were  annually  brought  to  this  city  40,000  tuns :  he  praises  them 
for  their  taste  and  salubrity,  and  for  not  affecting  the  head  or 
Htomach,  even  though  twice  as  much  were  drunk  as  of  any 
other  wine.^  At  present  in  Britain,  German  wines  are  generaUy 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Rhenish  ;  Hock  is  the  only 
one  Hpecifically  known,  except  to  bon-vivants.  Between  Mentz 
and  Coblentz,  where  the  banics  are  steep,  and  the  soil  and  ex-« 
posure  propitious,  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
choicest  vintages,  however,  are  confined  to  a  small  portion  of 
this  district  called  the  Rhingau,  rather  more  than  nine  miles 
long,  and  four  broad.  The  Hock  or  Hochheimer  is  a  Maine 
wine. 

The  wines  of  the  Rhine  form  a  distinct  order  ;  the  lighter 
resemble  the  Vms  de  Graves  of  France ;  but  in  general  drier  : 
tlieir  peculiar  characteristic  is  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma, 
called  in  the  country  giire,  but  for  which  we  have  no  word : 
they  are  also  distinguished  for  their  extreme  durability  :  this  , 
Dr.  Henderson  supposes  arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  free 
tartaric  acid  they  contain,  which  can  only  be  separated  by  the 
usual  cheinical re-agents  [p.  221].  In  favourable  seasons,  they 
ure  friH)  from  acidity ;  in  unfavourable,  the  malic  acid  prevails  : 
duriiip^  Ihe  last  century  there  were  only  five  favourable  vintages, 
viz.,  172(),  1748,  1766,  1779.  and  1783  :  of  these  the  last  is  the 
moHt  highly  esteemed.  In  tliis  century,  J800,  1802,  and  1811, 
or  I  ho  year  of  the  comet. 

iloliaunisberger  is  the  best  of  the  Rhine  wines ;  to  the  monks 
we  art)  iudebteu  for  this,  as  well  as  various  other  carnal  bless- 
ings :  Ui»  choicest  is  celebrated  for  its  high  flavour  and  perfume, 
una  Um  almost  total  absence  of  aciditv.  The  Steinberg  ranks 
n«Xt :  thtt  atituiDest  of  all  the  Rhine  wines,  and,  in  favourable 
y«m,  iWMt  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  The  Riidesheimer  is, 
MWtvtr,  prtl«mMl  by  some :  «  species  of  this  approaches  in 
MMllkllM  the  flrtt  rate  Johannisber^.  All  these  vinevards 
9W  J?  toMid  to  the  monks  of  the  eleventh  centur\'.  ftock, 
■«Him  tf  %  hijril  eharacter.  must  yield,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
VMII» lO  the  choicer  pi\)duco  of  the  Rhingau.    The  better 
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islorts  of  the  Moselle  wines  are  clear  and  dry,  with  a  light  pleasant 
flavour,  and  high  aroma,  not  unlike  that  of  the  best  Graves 
wines  :  they  are  ripe  in  five  or  six  years,  but  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time. 

The  Tokay  wines  of  Hungary,  did  not  come  into  vogue  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  they  possess  a  high 
character,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many,  owing  rather  to  their  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  exorbitant  price,  than  their  intrinsic  and  real 
merit.  In  Dr.  Townson*s  judgment,  it  is  a  fine  wine,  but  no 
ways  adequate  to  its  price ;  some  of  the  sweetish  Spanish 
wines  are  equally  good  [229^  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  compares  it  to 
Cyprus  wine,  or  very  luscious  old  raisin  wine  ITraveh,  viii. 
406].  Dr.  Henderson  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
vineyards,  vintages,  produce,  &c.,  of  the  Tokay  district. 

Tne  Sixth  chapter  relates  to  the  wines  of  Italy  and  Sicily : 
the  celebrity  of  the  ancient  wines  of  Italy,  and  its  climate,  ex- 
posures, and  soil,  would  lead  us  to  expect  most  excellent  wines 
at  present.  But  owing  to  the  mode  of  training  the  vine,  and 
other  mismanagement  of  the  vineyards  and  vintages,  arising  from 
the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  carelessness  of  the  natives, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Henderson,  are  almost  incredible,  the 
Italian  wines  in  general  are  veiy  inferior.  Those  of  Tuscany 
Ought,  however,  to  be  excepted  :  here  the  process  of  wine- 
msiking  is  better  understood,  *'  and  a  greater  number  of  good 
wines  are  produced,  than  in  any  other  of  the  states  of  Italy" 
[p.  235].  The  Aleatico,  or  red  Muscadine,  produced  in  its 
greatest  perfection  at  Montepulciano  and  in  two  other  places, 
'*  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a  luscious  aromatic  flavour, 
tempered  with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency'*  [p.  238]. 
TTie  sweet  wines  of  the  volcanic  soil  of  Vesuvius  are  also 
excellent,  especially  the  Lachryma  Christi.  The  Sicilians  are 
equally  as  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  careless  as  the  Italians,  with 
respect  to  t£e  management  of  their  vineyards  and  wines ;  but 
such  is  the  excellence  of  their  soil  and  climate,  that,  in  spite  of 
this,  their  island  produces  some  good  wines,  particularly  white 
wines :  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  Italy,  these  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  also  by  far  the  best:  those  of  Marsala  and 
Mazzara  have  been  long  known  in  England  :  the  red  and  white 
Muscadine  wines  of  Syracuse  are  also  occasionally  naet  with. 
In  no  country  is  there  room  for  so  much  improvement  in  wined, 
and  at  the  same  time,  capability  for  it,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily.* 

•  *  t*eonge,  who  seems  from  his  Diary  to  have  been  more  occupied  with 
f^ood  living,  and  writing  drinking  and  love  songs,  than  with  his  duties  a* 
chaplain,  has  a  poetical  parsjlel  between  Syracuse  and  RiboUa,  a  wine  of 
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Dr.  Henderson  ^ext  treats  of  the  wines  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Ionian  sea.  Turkish  tyranny 
has  produced  its  usual  desolating  effects  on  them.  While 
Candia,  and  Cyprus  belonged  to  Venice,  they  supplied  the 
whole  of  Europe  with  the  finest  dessert  wines ;  at  present  they 
afford  very  little  :  the  choicest  sweet  wine  is  the  Commendaria 
of  Cyprus :  the  white  Muscadine  of  the  same  island  is  also 
excellent.  Of  the  former.  Dr.  Clarke  relates,  that  a  greater 
proof  of  its  strength  cannot  be  given,  than  by  relating  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  kept :  the  casks  are  neither  filled  nor 
closed :  sheet  lead  is  laid  over  the  bung-hole,  which  is  removed 
almost  every  day  [Travels,  iv.  p.  19].  According  to  Olivier, 
however,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  Vino  Santo  of 
Santorini  rants  before  the  best  growths  of  Cyprus.  The 
Tenos,  the  red  Muscadine  of  Tenedos,  and  the  white  Muscadine 
of  Smyrna,  vie  with  the  richest  Hungarian  wines :  '*  good 
Tenedos,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  '*  perhaps,  has  no  where  its 
equal  in  Europe^'  [iv.  20].  The  Morea,  the  original  country  of 
the  Malvasia  or  Malmsey  grape,  from  which  the  sweet  wines  of 
Madeira,  &c.  derive  their  name,  produces  now  only  very  bad 
wines  [247  and  287,  note].  Dr.  Henderson  does  hot  notice  the 
wine  of  the  Dardanelles ;  this,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  will 
keep  to  a  great  age,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  if  the  vintage 
has  been  good,  is  equal  to  Tenedos — iii.  86. 

The  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  occupy  the  Eighth 
chapter  ;  the  vines  of  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Candia  in  1421.  We  apprehend  Dr.  Henderson  is  incor- 
rect when  he  states,  that  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  that  its  wines  became  generally  known  and  distin- 
guished. In  1588,  they  had  acquired  a  high  character,  and 
great  quantities  were  exported,  especially  to  England :  we 
suppose  the  Malmsey  Madeira.*     It  is  certain,  however,  that 


Zante,  on  the  occasion  of  himself  and  his  boon  companions  trying  which 
was  best :  even  the  editor  confesses  *'  the  humour  is  somewhat  gross.'*  In 
another  place,  he  remarks,  *«  we  had  a  prince-like  dinner,  and  every  health 
that  we  drank,  every  man  broke  the  glass  he  drank  in,  so  that  before ' 
night,  we  had  destroyed  a  whole  chest  of  pure  Venice  glass.*'  Diary  of 
Henry  Teonge,  Chaplain  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships.  Assistance,  &c., 
from  1675  to  1679:  published  1825,  p.  96.  We  question,  however,  if  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  country,  modern  drunkenness  reached  the  disgust- 
mg  height,  to  which  it  had  arrived  at  the  Grecian  banquets :  we 
transcribe  the  words  of  Casaubon.  "Aderant  illis  convivantibus,  inter 
aha  instrunienta  percliti  liixus,  etiam  matulae:  has  saepe,  ubi  incaluis- 
sent,  m  capita  invicem  sibi  illidebant  — Casaub.  in  Athenaeum,  Lib. i.e.  14. 
..  *  P^ga^etta,  in  PurcJias.  Book  vii.  c.  4.  §  2.  quoted  by  Anderson,  VoL 
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when  captain  Cook  visited  this  island  in  1768,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vineyards  and  vintages  was  very  bad.  -  The  demand 
for  Madeira  wines  in  England  has  extended  as  well  as  improved 
their  culture.  The  Malmsev  is  grown  on  rocky  grounds  ex- 
posed to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  Sercial,  from 
a  grape  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Rhine,  requires  to 
be  kept  very  long,  before  it  acquires  the  full  body  and  the  rich 
aromatic  flavour  peculiar  to  itself:  it  combines  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  perfect  wine  [p.  250].  The  wines  of  Madeira, 
though  naturally  strong,  receive  an  addition  of  brandy,  the  ne- 
cessity, or  utility  of  which,  however.  Dr.  Henderson  considers 
doubtful.  The  mode  of  mellowing  and  improving  them  by  a 
voyage  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  is  well  known  ;  for  this  is 
now  substituted  a  less  expensive  process,  viz.  subjecting  them 
to  a  high  temperature,  like  thefumaria  of  the  ancients.  They 
are  extremely  durable,  and  indeed  do  not  reach  their  utmost 
perfection  till  they  have  been  kept  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  wood, 
and  nearly  twice  that  time  in  bottle.  Their  nutty  taste  is 
inherent.  The  sweet  wines  of  the  Canaries  are  now  little 
known;  the  dry  wine  of  Teneriffe  resembles  Madeira^  and 
often  passes  under  that  name.  Dr.  Henderson  ought  to  have 
tioticed  the  Fayal  wine,  which  is  much  used  in  our  navy,  or 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America ;  it  resembles 
Madeira. 

The  Cape  wines,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Ninth  chapter, 
are  in  general  bad,  owing  to  the  low  and  strong  soil  on  wnich 
they  are  made,  carelessness  of  management,  and  other  causes, 
all  of  which  might  be  removed  or  avoided.  In  that  case,  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  Cape  would  produce  good  wines.  Con- 
stantia  alone,  at  present,  is  of  superior  quality ;  the  supply  is 
very  limited.  Even  this  wine.  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  inferior 
in  flavour  and  aroma  to  the  Muscadines  of  Languedoc  and 
Roussillon,  and  the  Malmsies  of  Paxarete  and  Malaga. 

The  wines  of  Persia,  the  subject  of  the  Tenth  chapter,  like 
those  of  Tokay,  are  little  known  in  Britain,  and  derive  their 
reputation  rather  from  their  scarcity,  than  their  intrinsic  merits. 
It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  since  Hafiz,  Chardin,  and 
Kaempfer,  extolled  them,  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  become 
comparatively  neglected  at  Shiraz,  and  the  manufacture  cate- 
lessly  conducted.  According  to  Dr.  Henderson,  white  Shiraz, 
even  when  of  firm  and  generous  quality,  scarcely  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  the  best  growths  of  Madeira ;  the  bright  red 
wine  resembles  the  second  rate  sweet  wines  of  the  Cape  [p. 
266].  Dr.  Vincent  comp^ures  the  white  to  Madeira,  but  with  a 
higher  flavour  [vol.  i,  p.  412,  note].    The  Persians  indulge 


mere  openly  and  f>eely  in  wine  than  any  other  Mahometuis. 
Tte  ice  with  which  tibey  cool  it,  and  their  other  liquors,  i«  pre* 
cured  in  a  very  simple  manner.  There  are  people  who  make  it 
their  business  *'  to  watch  the  frosty  nights  in  the  winter,  when 
they  go  to  the  mountains  near  Ispahan,  and  throw  water 
repeatedly^  till  the  ice  is  sufficiently  tnick  ;  they  then  cut  it  in 
pieces,  carry  it  into  caves  cut  in  the  rocks  :  what  they  cantiot 
olurry  off  before  sunrise,  is  covered  to  defend  it  from  tne  heat''^ 
In  the  Eleventh  chapter^  Dr.  Henderson  enters  into  a  long 
and  elaborate  history  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  rarious 
winels  used  at  various  periods,  in  England  ;  the  substance  and 
result  of  the  last  and  principal  portion  of  this  chapter  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words,  "  for  600  or  600  years,  the  light  growthy 
of  France  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  imported  in 
largest  quantity^  During  this  period,  the  sweet  wines  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago  were  held  in  high  estima<: 
tion :  then  came  the  dry  wines  of  Spain.  At  the  close  of  <lie 
17th,  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  red  growths  of 
the  Bordelais  were  m  the  most  frequent  demand.     The  Bub8e» 

?uent  wars  with  France,  atid  the  Methuen  treaty  introduced 
^ort  wines  ;  'sweet  wines  were  no  longer  sought  after.  Very 
lately  the  taste  for  light  French  wines  is  revived  " — p.  316--319. 
With  respect  to  the  introduction  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  England,  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  that  ^e 
Brittunni,  to  whom  with  the  Grauls,  Spaniards,  and  Pan- 
nonians,  Probus  granted  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
vine  and  making  wine,  were  the  inhabitants  of  part  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  and  not  Britain.f  But  the  Brittanni  of  Pliny,  to 
whom  he  and  his  authority,  Mti  Daines  Barrington,  allude, 
were  a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  who  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  nations  of  Germany^  Gaul  and  Spain ;  besides  they 
inhabited  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Scheld,  a  climate  as 
little  favourable  to  the  vine  as  Britain.  We  may  add,  the 
privilege  was  granted  by  Probus  to  his  disbanded  legions  ;  and 
the  Vandals  and  Burgundians,  part  of  them,  were  seat  into 
Cambridgeshire,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  be  stUl 


■uh 


♦  Bell's  TVavels  from  Petersburgh  to  various  parts  of  Asia,  p.  86. 

t  Probus  is  supposed  to  have  granted  this  privilege,  to  replace  the  vine* 
yards  destroyed  by  a  decree  of  Domitian ;  but  this  decree  was  net  carried 
mto  execution,  the  emperor  having  been  frightened  by  a  Greek  pa^^^uinade, 
intimating  that,  notwithstanding  his  decree,  there  would  be  still  as  much 
Wine  made  in  Italy,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  mix  with  poison  to  take  him 
off  [Sueton.  Dt)mit.  vii.  16].    Philostratus  says,  the  lonians  sent  hn  Em- 

••"*^i^«    "".S***  V^  ***^»  ffMnedan  exeinp^on  ftom  the  deeree»*^^ 
^iHlliitoI>Muld*.vi.c.l7. 
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distinguished  by  their  light  yellow  hair,  and  the  traces  of  their 
original  language.     Now,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  that  county,  wAs 
named,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Normans,  Isle  de  Vignes,  the 
bishop  receiving  three  or  four  tuns  for  his  tenth.*     There  cati 
be  no  doubt  that  wine  was  regularly  made  at  the  greater  abbeys 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.     Itt  the  twelfth,  vineyards  had  extended  over  large 
tracts  of  country.    The  acquisition  of  Guienne  in  1162,  by 
introducing  French  wines,  checked  the  home  growths.    In  1356, 
choice  Rhenish  wine  was   so  much  prized  in  England,  thAt 
Edward  III.  Wrote  himself  to  the  princes  ot*  Germany,  to 
secure  the  safe  transit  of  some  intended  for  his  own  use.f    In 
1469,  some  varieties  are  particularized  for  the  first  time  ;  thiA 
leads  Dr.  Henderson  to  inquire  into  their  characters :  these  are 
Romance,  Bastard,  and  Osey.    The  two  former  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Spanish  wines ;   in  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  refer  to  the  articles  exported  from  Spain  in  1537,  as  enume- 
rated by  Gapmany.J    Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
[i.  100],  classes  tne  Romance  and  Brown  Bastard  with  Musc&^ 
dine.  Malmsey,  Alicant,  and  other  strong  thick  drinks. 

Dr.  Henderson  has  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  country  of  Osey ;  he  concludes  it  to  have  been  an 
Alsatian  wine :  he  grounds  this  opinion  on  a  passage  in  Valloifi' 
Description  of  France ;  in  which  it  is  stated  tnat  Osey,  Aussois, 
and  Auxois,  are  names  of  the  same  place,  and  that  Auxois  id 
the  same  as  Pagus  Alesiehsis,  which  took  its  name  from  Alesia; 
all  the  steps  here  are  correct  except  the  last.  Alesia  is  tibt 
Al8aoe«  but  a  part  of  the  Cdt6  d'Ot,  in  Burgundy,  so  that  Os^ 
was  a  Burgundy  wine^H 

Dr.  Henderson  enters  on  a  leam^  dissertation  respecting 
Sack,  which  he  concludes  to  have  been  a  wine,  at  the  same  time 

■»*■  ..i»     M   1-1     II     I'l.  mm I  I  .11     ■       I.  .    I  I    I  iiir     '»       >iiiim         i   ■■  ■       .i—     ■■       ii  — i^— ■.— ■— ^t 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  viii.  406.  Note.  Holinshead's  Description  of 
Britain,  p.  Hi. 

t  AndeAon,  i.  512.  In  1370,  Rhenish  wine  was  shipped  from  Hull  to 
Phi83la.<^Id.  p.  578. 

t  Capmany,  Questiones  Criticas,  p.  16,  ''vinos  bastardos,  6  romanieft.'' 
Aire  these  the  same  wines,  under  different  names,  or  different  wisest 
Tliose  languages  which  have  distinct  conjunctions  to  express  different 
thin^^  and  diflsrent  names  of  the  same  thing,  as  the  Latin  vel  and  Hve, 
havii  an  advahta^  over  those  which,  like  the  English,  have  but  one  cOk^ 
junction  for  both,  viz.  or. 

n  Boiste,  Diction,  de  Geograph.  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  in  voc.  Aleftto, 
Auxois )  and  Ortilii  Thesaur.  Oeog.  in  voc.  Alesia.  He  is,  we  thinks 
ake  incorrect  in  calling  vinum  de  Oblinquo,  mentioned  in  MadoSL^a 
hiltury  of  the  Exchequer,  1246,  a  Moselle  wine.  Oblincum  was  the  name^ 
lA  Ike  middle  i^s^  for  the  town  of  Blanc  in  Berry,  not  far  itom  Poitl^rl^ 
f tiU  noted  for  wine.^Boiste  in  voc. 
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both  dry  and  sweet,  that  is,  when  it  became  old  :  this  seems  the 
most  probable  opinion :  in  support  of  it  we  may  state,  that, 
accormng  to  Fisher  [Travels  in  Spain,  p.  ^14],  Xeres,  when  old,.is 

called  Xero  seco. 

Champaigne  wines  were  probably  introduced  into  England 
by  the  restored  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Henderson  says 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Mystery  of  Vintners,  1692: 
but  that  they  were  imported  before  that,  by  wine  merchants, 
appears  from  the  British  Merchant  [i.  3421 ;  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  comedies  as  fashionable,  and  the  tavern  in 
London  where  they  could  be  produced  of  the  best  quality, 
specified.* 

Port  wine  was  not  wholly  unknown  prior  to  1693,  as  Dr. 
Henderson  concludes  from  the  "  Farewell  to  Wine ;"  and  though 
the  bon-vivants  might  then  deem  it  ^'spiritless  and  flat,''  it 
had  already  obtained  a  high  character  as  a  salubrious  and 
medicinal  wine,  being  ranked  in  the  London  Dispensary,  pub- 
lished 1684,  the  sixth  in  a  list  of  nine  chief  wines  in  tnese 
respects— p.  182.t 

•  The  introduction  of  Madeira,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Henderson  to 
our  officers  who  had  served  in  the  West  Indies  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  we  rather  think  was  brought  about  by  West 
India  merchants  and  planters,  on  their  settling  in  this  country  : 
at  this  time  they  certainly  introduced  turtle,  j; 

The  Twelfth  chapter,  on  certain  modes  of  keeping  and  mellow- 
ing wines,  is  partly  theoretical,  and  partly  practical :  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  secondary  fermentation  are  investigated  ;  and  this 

•  ^  Epilogue  to  the  *'  CJonstant  Couple  :*'  Song  in  "  The  Man  of  Mode," 
Act  iv..  Scene  2. 

t  Canary,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Tent,  Sherry,  Portoport,  Rhenish,  Florence, 
French,  white  and  red  :  Sir  Francis  Brewster  (who,  as  well  as  his  father 
before  him,  seems  to  have  been  an  extensive  importer  of  wine),  in  his 
Essays  on  Trade,  1702,  says,  that  the  Portuguese  had  wisely  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity  the  former  war  had  put  into  their  hands,  to  increase  their 
vine^rds— p.  37.  See  also  Carey  on  Trade,  1695,  p.  117,  129. 
,  J  There  is  a  most  admirable  picture  of  a  Turtle  Feast  in  the  "World,*' 
No.  123,  1765:  the  manner  of  importing,  keeping,  and  cutting  up  the 
turtle,  and  the  preparations  for  the  feast,  by  putting  on  turtle  cloaths,  are 
described  with  wonderful  effect 5  the  paper  is  by  Mr.  Owen  Cambridge: 
he  mentions  the  importation  of  turtle  as  an  improvement  in  the  modem . 
kitchen  of  recent  date.  Turtle  feasts  are  mentioned  in  the  Connoisseur, 
No.  19,  1754,  and  No.  87,  1755.  Old  Madeira  seems  to  have  become  a 
vinum  theologicum  about  this  time :  see  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  FeUow 
of  Cambridge,  by  Warton,  in  the  Idler,  No.  33,  1758.  Hermitage  is 
•mentioned  in  the  Tatler,  No.  131,  1709-10.  Tokay  in  the  Connoisseur, 
No.  J37,  1756. 
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portion  of  the  chapter  together  with  that  part  of  the  introduction, 
which  relates  to  vinous  fermentation,  gives  nearly  all  we  know,  or 
can  fairly  conjecture,  on  this  still  obscure  topic.  A  curious  and 
important  experiment  of  Dr.  Soemmering  is  related  :  by  putting 
wine  into  a  glass  covered  with  a  bladder,  it  attained  the  same 
degree  of  mellowness  in  a  few  weeks  or  months^  which,  when 
kept  in  the  usual  way,  it  would  only  have  attained  in  as  many 
years  :  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  very  much  increased  by 
this  process.  This  process  appears  veiy  mysterious,  and  has 
not  been  explained  by  Dr.  Henderson.  The  solution  is, 
however,  sufficiently  simple,  and  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
M'CuUoch.  Membrane  consists  chiefly  of  gluten,  it  contains  a 
large  portion  of  that  substance,  compared  to  its  fibrin,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  skin.  Now  water  has  a  great  affinity 
to  this  compound,  but  alcohol  has  none  Hence,  in  the  act  of 
evaporation  from  the  confined  fluid,  the  watery  part  unites  to 
the  bladder,  while  the  alcohol  is  rejected;  ana  the  bladder, 
thus  saturated  with  water,  becomes  itself  an  evaporating  me- 
dium, whence  it  operates  as  a  perpetual  organ  of  transmission 
between  the  watery  part  of  the  wine  within,  and  the  atmos- 
phere without.  Thus,  while  the  water  alone  escapes,  the  alco- 
hol is  retained,  and  the  wine  increases  in  strength  until  the 
balance  of  affinities  puts  a  stop  to  the  process. 

We  pass  over  the  Thirteenth  chapter,  on  the  mixture  and 
adulteration  of  wines,  which,  besides  curious  particulars  respect- 
ing fictitious  wines,  contains  some  rules  for  detecting  adulter- 
ation, and  for  bettering  wines  ;*  and  the  first  part  oi  the  con- 
cluding chapter  on  the  dietetic  and  medical  qualities  ;  in  order 
to  extract  wnat  Dr.  Hales  says  on  the  comparative  virtues  of 
some  of  the  principal  wines  : 

"1.  Among  the  brisk  wines,  those  of  Champaigne,  though  not  the 
strongest,  may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  and  they  are  certainly  the 
least  noxious,  even  when  drunk  in  considerable  quantity.  They  intoxi* 
cate  very  sp^dily,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  add  gas  in 
which  they  abound,  and  the  volatile  state  in  which  their  alcohol  Ib  held : 
and  the  excitement  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  character,  and  of 
shorter  duration,  than  that  which  is  caused  by  any  other  species  of  wine. 


*  The  modes  of  adulterating  wine,  and  the  statutes  against  it,  are  men- 
tioned, pp.  298,  337,  339.  The  most  severe  statute  against  the  practice  is 
that  of  James  III.  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  is 
adjudged  to  all  who  bring  home  corrupt  or  mixed  wine,  or  buy  or  sell, 
after  it  is  declared  to  be  such :  or  mix  wine  or  beer  [Stewart's  Index  to  the 
Scots  Acts,  Art.  Wine].  In  the  "  World"  Nos.  90,  91,  is  a  lively  picture 
of  a  modem  Symposion,  (17^)  from  which  it  appears,  that  Benicarlo  was 
employed  to  adulterate  Claret,  and  Chios,  Chateau  Margaux. 
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i^  th«  subsequent  exhaustion  less.  Hence  the  moderate  use  of  such 
wines  has  been  found  occasionally  to  assist  the  cure  of  hypochondriacal 
aftctions,  and  other  nervous  diseases^  where  the  application  of  an  active 
and  diffusible  stimulus  was  indicated.  They  also  possess  marked  diuretic 
powers.  The  opinion  which  prevails,  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion  gout> 
seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  infrequency  of  that  disorder  in  the 
province  where  they  are  made ;  but  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
prejudicial  to  those  habits  in  which  that  disorder  is  already  formed; 
eqpedally,  if  it  has  originated  in  addiction  to  stronger  liquors.  With 
rMpect  to  this  class  of  wines,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are 
too  often  drank  in  a  raw  state,  when,  of  course,  they  must  prove  least 
wholesome ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  cellars,  and 
aiher  causes  which  accelerate  their  consumption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kspt  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect  maturity.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
aodoe^  Uiat,  in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness  and  promote  effer- 
msoenoe,  the  manufacturers  of  Champaigne  commonly  add  to  each  bottle 
a  portion  of  syrup,  composed  of  sugar-candy  and  cream  of  tartar ;  the 
h]|^y-irothing  lands  receiving  the  largest  quantity.  Therefore,  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  opinion,  when  the  wine  gparkleth  in  the  glass, 
and  '^  movetn  itself  aright,"  it  is  more  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attribute 
of  age  should  counteract  all  its  noxious  properties. 

"2.  The  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  distinguished  by  greater 
■pirituodty,  and  a  powerful  aroma ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  predominance 
A  the  latter  principle,  they  are  much  more  heating  than  many  other 
wines  which  contain  a  larger  portion  of  alcohol.  Though  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  they  were  prescribed  in  affections  of  the  chest,  no  physician 
of  the  present  day,  would  dream  of  giving  them  in  such  cases.  The 
exhilaration,  however,  which  they  cause,  is  more  innocent  than  that 
resulting  from  the  use  of  heavier  wines.  The  better  sorts  may  be 
sometimes  administered  with  advantage  in  disorders  where  stimulant  and 
Sub-astringent  tonics  are  required.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
the  wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  lighter  red  wines  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal- 

*'  3.  Possessing  less  aroma  and  spirit,  but  more  astnngency  than  the 
produce  of  the  Burgundy  vineyards,  the  growths  of  the  Bordelais  are, 
perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest  for  dauy  use ;  as  they  rank  among 
the  most  perfect  light  wines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxication  so  readily  as 
most  others.  They  have,  indeed,  been  condemned  by  some  writers,  as 
productive  of  gout ;  but,  I  apprehend,  without  much  reason.  That, 
widl&  those  nerscms  who  are  in  the  practice  of  soaking  large  quantities  of 
Port  and  Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch  in  Claret,  may  bring  on  a  gouty 
fnfOicysm,  is  very  possible :  but  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 

Stkm  from  a  strong  brandied  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — a  transition 
t  always  followed  by  a  greater^rjless^derangementTof  the  digestive 
iMtifr  Besides,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  liquor  which  passes  under 
HO  deHomiDation  of  Claret  is  generally  a  compounded  wine.  It  is,  there- 
to^ unftlt  to  impute  to  the  wines  of  the  Bordelais  those  mischiefs 
Wtdch,  if  they  do  arise  in  the  manner  alleged,  are  probably,  in  most 
Oitatioes,  occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  other  vintages  of  less  wholo« 
quality* 
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''  4.  The  wiiM  0f  Oj^orCo^  which  abound  in  the  astringent  priiid|ile» 
and  derire  additional  potency  from  the  brandy  added  to  them  prevkmilT 
to  exportation^  ma^  be  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  alimentary  catia^ 
where  gentle  tonics  are  required;  but  the  gallic  acid  renders  them 
unfit  for  weak  stomachs :  and  what  astringent  virtues  they  shew^  will 
be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  the  wines  of  Alicant  and  Rota>  whioh 
contain  more  tannen  and  less  acid.  The  excitement  they  induce  is  of  a 
more  sluggish  nature,  than  that  attending  the  use  of  the  purer  French 
wines,  and  does  not  enliven  in  the  same  degree.  As  a  frequent  bever* 
age  they  are,  unquestionably,  much  more  pernicious. 

"5.  For  a  long  time  the  vintages  of  Spain  and  particularly  the 
SACKS,  properly  so  called,  were  preferred,  to  all  others  for  me^cinil 
purposes.  The  wines  of  Xeres  still  recommend  themselyes  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  addity. 

"  6.  Of  all  the  strong  wines,  however,  those  of  Madeira,  when  of 
good  quality,  seem  the  best  adapted  to  invalids ;  being  equally  roirituouf 
as  Sherry,  but  possessing  a  more- delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  ana  thouf^ 
often  slightly  acidulous,  aereeing  better  with  dyspeptic  habits.  Some 
have  thought  them  beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic  gOut,  probably  without 
much  cause ;  for,,  whenever  a  disposition  to  inflammatory  disorder  existi^ 
the  utility  of  any  sort  of  fermented  liquor  is  very  doubtful* 

"  7*  The  lighter  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  those  ci  the  Moselle,  aM 
much  more  refrigerant  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  are  frequently 
prescribed,  in  Uie  countries  where  they  grow,  with  a  view  to  theur 
diuretic  properties.  In  certain  species  of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  low 
pulse  and  great  nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been  found  to  possess 
considerabLe  efficacy,  and  may  certainly  be  siven  with  more  safety  than 
most  other  lands  j  as  ihe  proportion  of  alccmol  in  them  is  small,  and  its 
efiects  are  moderated  by  the  presence  of  free  acid.  They  are  also  isid 
to  be  of  service  in  diminishing  obesity. 

'^  8.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on  what  circunistances  the  ancientii 
founded  their  belief  in  the  innocuous  qualities  of  sweet  wines,  ooil« 
trasted  with  the  drier  and  more  fully  fermented  kinds.  They  may  nol 
intoxicate  so  speedily,  and,  as  they  doy  sooner  upon  the  palate,  aie^ 
petliaps,  generally  Shrunk  in  greater  moderation.  When  new,  they  ate 
exoeedin^y  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach ;  and,  when  used  too  freely« 
they  produce  all  the  same  efiects  as  the  heavier  dry  wines.  In  theur 
moire  perfect  state,  they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  agreeable  cordials ; 
but,  as  the  excess  of  saccharine  matter  retards  their  stimulant  operation, 
they  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time** — ^pp.  355, 
S66. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Henderson's  work  has  the  merit,  no  common 
one  at  present,  of  being  perspicuous,  correct,  and  in  good  taste* 
The  subjects  of  the  wood  engravings,  both  vignettes  and 
initial  letters^  are  extremely  appropriate ;  and  their  execuiiou 
does  very  great  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr.  W.  Harvey* 
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.  A  book  has  lately  been  published,  entitled,  The  Topography 
of  all  the  known  Vineyards,  containing  a  Description  of  the  kind 
and  quality  of  their  products,  and  a  Classification ;  and  is  said 
to  be  TRANSLATED  from  the  French,  and  abridged  so  as  to 
form  a  manual  and  guide  to  all  importers  and  purchasers,  in 
the  choice  of  wines — (12mo.     pp.  248.     Whittaker.) 

This  work,  though  utterly  undeserving  of  notice  as  "  A 
Manual  and  Guide  in  the  choice  of  Wines," — being  merely  such 
a  list  of  them  as  may  be  made  up  from  any  wine  merchant's 
book — is  a  curiosity  as  a  translation,  and  may  be  just  noticed  at 
the  end  of  this  long  discussion  on  a  kindred  subject.  The 
little  English  we  have,  is  rather  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  the  French,  which  makes  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  book :  a  fact,  which,  the  following  sentences  of  what  this 
translator  calls  English,  will  abundanUy  prove  : 

'*  Wines  produced  from  the  best  exposures  and  good  plants  are 
consumed  as  vins  d'ordinaire*'  [p.  8].  '*They  are  less  bad 
than  the  others'*  [p.  8].  "These  wmes  do  not  leave  the  coun- 
try''  [p,  13].  "  Tnose  who  cultivate  vineyards  in  repute,  never 
sell  the  produce  of  these  grapes,  lest  they  should  compromise 
^Ae  AowoMr  of  their  vineyard"  [p.  15].  f*  These  (white  wines) 
are  light  and  agreeable,  but  of  short  duration,  and  do  not  go  out 
the  country^  [p.  33].  **  Sieiint  Mesmin  has  some  vignes,  whence 
wines  of  good  quality"  [p.  61].  **The  number  of  good  wines 
have  likewise  increased"  [p.  55].  **  Brigg :  tolerable  good  wine." 
~D.  186. 

When  this  translator  does  deviate  into  English,  he  contrives 
that  his  language  shall  look  as  much  like  French  as  possible, 
without  being  so :  thus  we  have  always  raisins  for  grapes  ;  first 
t(4nes  for  wines  of  the  best  quality ;  wines'  rather  strong  are  said 
to  be  sufficiently  spirited:  Upper  Hungary  is  styled  High 
Hungary,  8cc.  We  presume  that  in  the  original  French,  the 
following  sentences  are  intelligible;  what  they  mean  in  this 
translation,  we  cannot  at  all  comprehend :  '^  Grissons,  much  good 
common  wines"  [p.  185],     "  Frioul,  much  good  wine." — p.  213. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  translator  condescends  to  give 
us  even  such  English  as  the  above.  This  version  is  almost  all 
made  up  of  a  party-coloured  dialect  like  the  following  :  ''  The 
other  vmes  of  this  Commune  furnish  tolerable  good  vins  Com- 
muni'  [p.  10].  "The  red  turns  a  la  graisse  quickly"  [p.  12]. 
"  Th(D«e  wines  are  more  corses,  plus  fins,  and  possess  more 
Iwr'*  fp.  K)l.  ''The  wines  of  Pierry  are  distinguished  by  a 
mor«  timrkod  taste  depierre  a  fusiV  [p.  26].     "The  envh-ons 

KrcMluoti  wintiH  Minail,  sees,  verts,  et  plats''  [p.  28].    "  The  wines 
»Vtt  mJiiU  Imquet  and  much  sive''  [p.  30]-     ''Guebuiller 
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vins  sees,  which  have  du  corps,  du  spiritueux  &^  dela  stve^^  [p.  38]. 
"  The  slopes  near  Saumur  produce  wines  corses,  very  spirited, 
bear  transport  by  sea  :  they  have  finesse,  du  gout  and  vn  peu  de 
bouquet^*  [p.  43].  ''  The  other  crus  give  wines  lourds  et  froids^* 
[p.  461.  **Lesvinsde  Haute  Bourgogne  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties of  perfect  wine.  La  moelle  does  not  render  them  pateux  m 
fadesT  **  Vins  de  Macon ;  their  moelle  is  more  epaisse', 
without  being  pdteuse"  [p.  .66].  *'  La  Romance  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  colour  son  ar&me  spiritueux,  sd  delicatesse;  et  la 
finesse  de  son  ^oAt  delicieux,  et  le  bouquet  most  sweet"  [p.  68]. 
"  The  same  vmeyards  also  furnish  vins  d'ordin  aire  de  premiire 
and  de  seconde  qualite,  which  are  often  sent  out  as  vins  finsJ^-^io. 
74. 

If  we  were  to  quote  all  the  instances  that  occur  of  this  sort 
of  translating,  we  should  quote  half  the  book.  We,  therefore, 
go  on  to  the  third  sort  of  translation  adopted  by  Mr. 
Whittaker's  book-maker,  which  extends  through  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  book ;  viz.  from  page  146  to  172,  and  from  page 
235  to  the  end. 


it 


§    III.  VINS  DE  LIQUEUR. 

^^  Premiere  Classe. 

"  Roussillofi.  Le  vin  muscat  de  Rivesaltes,  departement  des  Pyr6- 
nees-Orientales* 

''  Ahace,  Les  meilleurs  vins  dits  de  paille,  k  Colmar,  a  Kaisersberg, 
a  Ammerschwir,  k  Olwillers,  a  Kientzheim  et  dans  quelques  autres  vig- 
nobles  du  departement  du  Haut-Rhin. 

"  Dauphin^.     Le  vin  de  Paille  vignobles  de  1*  Hermitage. 

Deuxieme  Classe* 

"  Le  Languedoc,  ceux  de  Frontignan  et  de  Lunel,  departement  de 
VHerault. 

"  Le  Roussilbn,  les  vins  rouges  de  Grenache,  a  Bagnols,  a  Cosperon, 
k  Collioure  et  a  Rod^s,  et  ceux  dits  maccahec,  k  Salces,  departement  des 
Pyr^nees-Orientales. 

Troisieme  Classe. 

"  Le  Languedoc,  les  muscats  des  seconds  eras  de  Frontignan  et  de 
Lunel,  et  cenx  de  Maraussan,  les  vins  dits  de  Picardan  a  Marseillan  et 
k  Pommerols,  enfin  ceux  dits  de  Calahre,  de  Malaga,  de  Madere,  etc., 
que  ron  prepare  dans  plusieurs  vignobles  du  departement  de  THerault, 
&c.  &c" 

This  is  what  he  calls  translating.  One  word  more,  and 
we  have  done.    Mr.  Whittaker  and  his  scribe  are  deserving 
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of  the  severest  reprehension  for  imposing  upon  the  public, 
as  a  translation,  a  book  which  retains  all  of  the  original 
thai  could  present  any  difficulty  to  the  English  reader,  or  be 
of  any  use  to  those  for  whom  the  publication  professes  to  be 
lAtended. 


mmmrimm^mm^m^mt^mtfmmam 


Art.  VIII. — Solutions  of  the  Cambridge  Problems,  from  1800  to  1820. 
By  J.  M.  F.  Wriffbt,  B.  A.,  late  Sdiolar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge*   8yo.  2  vms.  pp.  1 400.    London.  Black,  Young/ and  Youi^. 

rpHE  Cambridge  Problems  are  unquestionably  a  more  curious 
and  ample  collection  of  mathematical  conundrums  them 
can  be  elsewhere  found.  Containing  a  great  deal  that  is  very 
trashy,  and  much  that  is  merely  whimsical ;  there  is  withal  a 
considerable  residue  of  sterling  science  and  ingenuity.  But, 
whatever  they  be,  good  or  bad,  they  exhibit  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  labours  of  the  most  ingenious  men  in  Cambridge 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  resolution  of  these  problems 
was  a  desideratum  felt  much  more  strongly  a  few  years  ago  than 
it  is  at  present,  when  almost  every  thing  in  them  that  is  curious 
or  difficult  may  be  found  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  various 
treatises  on  abstract  or  physical  science  which  Messrs.  Whewell, 
Bland,  Cresswell,  8ic  have  recently  itritten  or  translated. 
Still,  such  a  work  as  the  present,  if  judiciously  executed 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  useful,  as  concentrating  vrithin  a 
small  compass,  and  bringing  to  one  point,  what  else  must 
be  sought  for  in  a  great  variety  of  books,  many  of  them  very 
expensive  and  very  difficult  to  be  procured.  Mr.  Wright 
has  not  indeed  done  all  that  might  have  been  wished  in  uiis 
respect.  The  student  who  takes  up~  the  Cambridge  Problems 
will  find,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  book,  many  difficulties 
which  he  oan  resolve  onlyby  consulting  sources  of  information 
very  widely  scattered.  The  industry  and  ingenuity,  however,' 
of  Mr.  Wright,  must  not  be  deprived  oftheir  just  meed  of  appro*-  . 
bation.  If  he  has  not  accomplished  all  that  might  have  been 
desired,  he  has  done  a  great  deal ;  and  what  he  has  done,  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  well  done.  For  the  younger  mathemati- 
cian, he  has  opened  out  a  very  large  field  of  instruction ;  to  the 
more  proficient  he  has  exhibited  many  useful  processes  and 
many  curious  devices  of  calculation. 

He  divides  the  whole  of  the  problems  into  two  classes.  One 
of  these  embracing  such  questions  as  may,  in  his  estimation,  be 
more  properly  called  original,  and  of  these  alone  he  undertakes 
the  investigation.    The  other,  comprehends  all  those  which  b^ 
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considers  as  taken  from  books  in  ordinary  use^  and  which  in 
Cambridge  are  called  book-work ;  as  to  these,  he  contents  him- 
self by  simply  referring  to  the  authors  by  whom  they  are  treated. 
Now,  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  resolved,  are  very  easy,  and  entirely  un- 
important, being  elementary  questions  of  the  simplest  order ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  he  has  omitted  as  be- 
longing to  book-^ork,  are  not  only  difficult,  but  as  matters  of 
scientific  speculation,  very  interesting. 

Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Wright  thinks  may  be  in  ordi- 
nary circulation,  and  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  refer  his  reader  when  any  problem  occurs  which  mecy  be  found 
in  them,  are,  Archimedes,  a  book  so  common,  that  every  body 
must  recollect  to  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  copies  in  the 
course  of  his  life ;  Horsley'*s  Newton,  another  book  in  the  hand 
of  every  body ;  Lacroix  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, in  Prencn,  three  quarto  volumes,  averaging  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pages  each ;  Vince's  Astronomy,  another  quarto  in  three 
ponderous  volumes ;  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  &c. :  the 
fact  is,  that  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  others,  such  as  Bon- 
nycasUe^s  Arithmetic,  Bland's  Equations,  Bland^s  Geometric 
Problems,  our  author  might  have  reduced  almost  every  thing 
to  the  class  of  book^work,  and  thus  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  writing  outa^single  solution. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  analyse  a  book  of  ana  such  as  that 
before  us,  or  to  enter  into  any  minute  consideration  of  its  de- 
tails, from  their  multiplicity,  but  we  shall  Just  take  two  or  three 
cases  at  random,  to  illustrate  our  opinion  of^^Mr.  Wright's  labours. 

Newton  in  his  Principia,  reduces  the  determination  of 
the  relative  proportion  ot  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
of  the  earth  to  an  application  of  the  "  golden  rule."  The 
way  in  which  he  has  applied  the  rule,  to  a  mathematician 
who  can  see  a  little  way  below  the  surface,  but  yet  not  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  seems  liable  to  objection.  It  was  accordingly 
laid  hold  of  by  many  of  the  objectors  to  Newton's  philosopny, 
as  an  erroneous  process ;  and,  among  others,  by  those  ''  snap- 
dragons" the  BernouUis,  as  they  were  called,  among  fifty  other 
diiparaging  names,  by  Emerson.  A  more  patient  investigation 
finally  verified  the  process,  suggested  by  that  instinct  which 
seems  to  have  guided  the  inquiries  of  Newton  with  infallible 
accuracy,  when  every  other  lignt  failed.  Hence,  in  page  8  of 
the  pioblems,  we  have  Mr.  Hornbuckle  proposing  the  following  : 
-«"  Show  that  Newton  has  properly  applied  the  principles  of 
ibe  Qolden  Rule,  in  his  investigation  of  the  ratio  between  the 
a^Wtorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the  earth,^    The  readers  of 
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Mr.  Wright's  book  would  doubtless  have  been  very  glad  if  he 
had  explained  this  matter  ;  but  he  has  thought  pioper  to  refer 
them  to  an  unpublished  work  of  his  own,  called  Wright's  Com- 
mentary on  Newton. 

In  page  48,  prob.  9,  it  is  proposed  to  make  Newton's  expres- 
sion for  the  law  of  central  forces  general.  Newton,  for  the  sake 
of  simplifying  his  calculations,  has  assumed  the  areadecribed  by 
the  radius  vector  in  a  given  time  to  be  constant,  and  hence 
it  disappears  from  his  formula.  The  question  only  requires 
this  area  to  be  introduced  :  this  might  have  been  done  in  two 
lines.  Mr.  Wright,  as  it  would  seem,  not  seeing  his  way  very 
clearly,  has  amused  us  with  an  elaborate  analysis  drawn  from 
Francoeur,  but  he  has  not  answered  the  question. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  referred  to  Newton  is  so  referred, 
jmd  thus  the  author  has  thrown  away  the  very  occasions  on 
which  he  might  have  most  effectually  displayed  his  powers,  and 
most  efficiently  subserved  the  wishes  of  his  readers.  Thus, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  sun's  disturb- 
ing force  on  the  moon,  or  Newton's  construction  for  the  obli- 
quity of  the  lunar  orbit,  or  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar 
orbit,  or  fifty  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Wright  gives 
himself  no  further  trouble,  but  refers  us  at  once  to  Newton, 
without  even  specifying  what  treatise,  whether  the  Universal 
Arithmetic,  or  the  Leciiones  Optica,  or  his  Dissertation  on 
Daniel's  Prophecies.  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  these  things 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Principia  ;  and  it  is  very  true  that  these 

Eroblems  are  resolved  therein  a  manner  perfectly  philosophical; 
ut,  however  philosophical,  by  no  means  intelligible  to  such  per- 
sons as  are  likely  to  consult  the  volumes  before  us.  The  greater 
mrt  of  the  Principia  is  a  sealed  book,  even  to  most  of  the  pro- 
fessed mathematicians  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Wright  has. not  thought  proi)er  to  enter 
into  combat  with  its  difficulties. 

In  page  416,  prob.  24,  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  to 
dt^enuine  the  motion  of  two  bodies  attached  to  the  extremities 
trf  «ia  inflexible  rod,  and  compelled  to  move  in  a  rectangular 
IBWovt*%  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  which  have  long 
WN\  (^miliar  on  the  continent,  and  which  were  discussed  by 
W|jsii^ui^  with  his  usual  generality,  in  a  very  admirable  chapter 
^  iW  ftr^l  tnlition  of  his  Mecanique  Aualtftique ;  a  chapter, 
%W'N  It  i?!i  to  Ih>  regretted,  that  he  thought  fit  in  a  great 
*H»^fcK¥>v  Iv^  ovpwuife  from  the  second  edition  of  this  extraor- 
vh>hW>  v^w^iKM^  of  jivnius.  Though  proposed  so  late  as  the  year 
Qlj^N  MVx  WUIkiu^m's  problem  was  a  novelty  in  the  University, 
^ivHIftl^wl  as  very  difficult  i  the  case  which  he  has 
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selected  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  interesting  of  the  class. 
We  were  naturally  turning  to  Mr.  Wright's  solution,  as  a  sort 
of  crux  experimenti  of  his  general  style  of  investigation,  and 
were  somewhat  chagrined  to  find,  that  he  had  omitted  all  notice 
of  it  whatever. 

We  shall  only  advert  to  another  problem,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gwatkin  in  page  391 :  "  Show  that  the  sectipns 
of  greatest  and  least  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  surface,  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;"  this  very  curious  and  important 
property  of  curve  surfaces,  though  mentioned  by  no  English 
writer,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Euler,  and  has  been  demon- 
strated after  a  new  mode  by  almost  every  Frenchman  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  from  Euler  down  to  M.  Dupin;  but  by 
all  of  them  after  a  very  elaborate  and  tedious  process.  The 
conclusion,  in  fact,  is  drawn  by  inference,  at  the  tail  of  their  de- 
velopments of  the  general  theory  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces, 
not  by  any  direct  and  pointed  demonstration.  But  it  was 
clearly  at  this  last  mode  of  investigation,  that  Mr.  Gwatkin  was 
aiming,  when  he  proposed  this  proposition  for  demonstration. 
For  any  man  to  have  written  out  the  demonstration  by  the 
ordinary  mode,  would,  in  fact,  hai^e  occupied  half  the  time 
allotted  for  the  solution  of  the  four  and  twenty  questions.  In 
proposing  such  a  matter,  he  was  obviously  anticipating  the 
possibility}  that  some  of  the  candidates  for  high  academical 
honours  might  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  analysis  of  this 
particular  problem,  and  that  they  mi^ht,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared with  a  direct  and  simple  investigation.  For  these  reasons 
the  question  was  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Wright's  attention, 
although  he  has  thought  otherwise,  and  has  referred  his  readers 
to  Lacroix.  Such  a  matter  ought,  however,  to  have  been  dis- 
patched at  once,  and  we  should  have  done  it  in  some  such  way 
as  the  following,  which  has,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  being 
suflSciently  simple,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  new.  The  ordinary 
notation  is  adopted,  and  of  course  needs  no  explanation. 

At  any  point  of  a  curve  surface,  conceive  the  plane  of  (ly) 
to  coincide  with  the  tangent  plane,  and  consequently  the  axis 
of  (^z)  with  the  normal  to  this  point.  Let  any  plane  passing 
through  this  normal  cut  the  surface,  and  let  (0)  be  the  angle  it 
makes  with  Cxz)  :  let  (p)  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
section  of  the  surface  made  by  this  plane,  at  this  point,  then 

But  since  xszf(x,i/) 
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^'^rdx^+29dx  dy+t.dy^ 

For  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  (p)  we  must  hare 

dp^O 

or /an«»+—-#im  0+1=0  ...  (a) 
s 

The  value  of  (/»)  corresponding  to  one  of  these  values  of  (0) 
is  a  maximum,  to  the  other  a  mmimum :  and  if  one  of  them 

\i%  called  (8)  the  other  will  obviously  be  f  ^ + 0)  or  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sections  are  at  right  angles. 

Amid  his  various  researches,  Mr.  Wright  has  at  some  turn  or 
Other*  fallen  foul  of  almost  eveiy  distinguished  matliematician  of 
Uie  present  day.  Dr.  Hutton,  rrofessor  Playfair,  Mr.  Ivory,  Mr. 
Herschell^  Sec.  have  alternately  been  subjected  to  the  ban  of  his 
censure.  We  have  had  no  leisure  to  oalance  the  right  and 
wrong  between  these  parties.  In  one  case,  however  (prob.  15,  p. 
860),  where  parallel  rays  are  incident  perpendicular  to  the  base, 
it  is  said  '*  that  the  density  of  rays  in  the  caustic  varies  as  tan  0 + 
S  ioH  6,  (0)  beine  that  arc  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid 
which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  incidence  ;^  Mr.  Wright  finds 
another  result,  and  asserts  that  the  true  law  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  problem.  Without  presuming  to  arbitrate  between  the  Cam- 
bridge Moderator  and  the  author  of  the  Solutions,  we  would 
mtrely  request  the  latter  to  revise  his  calculation. 

In  general  the  investigations  are  neat,  although,  occasi- 
onally, an  amendment  miffkt  be  suggested.  We  may  specify 
%Xk  iiistance  in  the  very  last  problem,  which  is  one  ot  Mr! 
Whewell's.  It  is  there  proposed  to  expand  the  value  of  the 
radius  vector  of  an  elliptic  orbit  about  the  focus,  in  a  series 
arranged  according  to  cosines  of  the  multiples  of  the  traversed 

angle.    If  in  the  first  instance  i  T^-f  ~)  had  been  substituted  for 

(cos  W)  «nd  the  re^ulliug  Quadratic  fraction  resolved  into  two 
partial  siuiple  factions,  ana  then  expanded  by  the  trinomial, 
tho  roipured  scries  would  be  at  once  obtained  ;  without  the  long 
aiul  ftwkwnul  processes  of  ti*an$formation  and  summation 
which  have  been  resorted  to* 
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Mir.  Wright  dote  not  trouble  himself  much  with  physical  pro- 
blems or  their  conditiomt.  On  one  occasion  [vol.  ii.,  p.  523]  where 
he  has  ventured  a  few  remarks  on  a  case  of  this  description,  he 
seems  to  have  foundered  on  quicksands  of  his  own  creating.  A 
fluid  is  descending  in  a  paraboloidal  vessel  according  to  a  given 
law,  and  the  time  of  its  descending  through  a  finite  space  he 
rightly  calculates  to  be  infinite  :  he  is  staggered  bv  this  residt, 
he  cannot  comprehend  how  it  should  be  possible,  and  con* 
siders  this  circumstance  as  indicating  some  fallacy,  in  the 
generally  adopted  theory  of  fluids.  Had  he  been  a  little  moi« 
in  the  habit  of  attending  to  physical  phenomena,  or  had  he 
carefully  read  the  first  two  or  three  sections  of  the  second  book 
of  the  rrincipia,  he  would  have  seen  no  difficulty  in  this  ap-* 
parent  paradox. 


Art.  IX.  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  hy  the  Method 
cf  teaching  the  L^gic  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  togeUuer 
with  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  extending  the  Practical  System 
to  other  Academical  Establishments,  and  on  the  propriety  of  making 
certain  Additions  to  the  Course  of  Philosophical  Education  in  Univer" 
sities.  By  George  Jardine,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  that  University.  1  vol.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  Glasgow. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.    1825. 

A  S  .the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  before  the 
"^  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  have  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  the  second.  It  is  the  production  of  an  eX" 
perienced  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a  sensible  and  conscientious 
man;  and  contains  much  valuable  matter,  in  the  nature 
of  remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  teaching  in  our  universities, 
with  suggestions  towards  a  reform.  We  would  gladly  have 
analyzed  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  as  it  is  not  a  long 
work,  while  it  is  written  in  a  plain  sensible  manner,  and  in  aa 
agreeable  style,  we  shall  rather  recommend  it  to  their  ovm 
perusal.  We  have  another  reason  for  not  dwelling  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is,  that  we  are  desirous  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  general  question  of  education,  which  Professor  Jardine  has 
passed  over.  There  are  defects  in  our  system,  still  more  radical 
than  those  which  he  has  pointed  out ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps, 
perform  our  doty  better  in  filling  up  the  blank  which  he  has 
left.  Hereafter,  we  shall  take  frequent  opnortunities  of  pur- 
suing the  same  subject  from  the  point  at  which  we  shall  nerc 
termmate  ;  and  shall  not  then  be  ashamed  to  profit  from  remarks 
so  entirely  coincident  with  the  views  which  we  have  long  en-^ 
twrUdnid, 

T.2 
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We  have,  indeed,  already  offered  some  remarks  on  Education  in 
our  first  number^  but  we  are  so  far  from  having  exhausted  this 
important  subject,  that  we  consider  ourselves  as  having  merely 
commenced  it ;  and  shall  therefore  continue^  from  time  to  time, 
to  propose  what  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  fashions  of  our 
country  in  this  respect,  and  on  their  possible-  improvement. 
If  we  cannot  always  say  what  has  not  been  said  before  on  ques- 
tions so  often  canvassed,  that  will  not  prevent  us  from  saying 
what  we  think  useful  and  right.  The  greater  mass  of  the  public 
has,  as  usual,  shown  the  most  determined  inveteracy  not  to  listen 
to  advice  that  will  give  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  the  trouble 
of  quitting  a  beaten  routine  to  enter  on  a  new  line  of  action, 
and  the  vast  effort  of  doubting  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
It  must  be  our  business  to  sound  that  advice  in  their  ears  till 
they  do  listen,  since  "  For  this  were  we  ordained." 

To  say  that  a  light  has  broken  on  the  human  mind  within 
these  last  thirty  years,  to  say  that  it  has  spread  with  a  rapidity 
and  an  effect  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history  of  man,  is  but 
to  say  what  all  the  world  knows  and  feels.  This  is  the  effect 
of  education ;  it  is  education  itself.  Yet  it  is  an  education  at- 
tained, produced,  without  the  machinery  of  education,  in  spite 
of  the  imperfect  machinery  which  we  nave  received  from  our 
ancestors.  From  the  saiuV  ancestors  we  received  the  distaff, 
the  horse-mill,  and  the  coracle.  Those  we  have  converted  into 
the  cotton-engine,  the  steam-ei:u:i:ine«  and  the  three-decker.  By 
the  exertions  of  our  mechanical  skill*  by  arrangement,  order, 
division,  we  have  multiplied  our  urdJih.  our  resources,  our  com- 
forts, our  power,  and  our  rank  in  th<^  wmM^  to  a  degree  which  no 
mind  could  have  antici|>at^.  If  it  has  been  the  proud  destiny 
of  Britain  to  curb  Uie  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many,  to 
raise  the  brute  people  to  the  r^k  of  man,  to  be,  in  spite  of  all 
her  faults,  the  eye  of  the  wcdd ;;  it  is  to  the  machinery  of  its 
industry  and  its  wealth  that  w^  must  look  for  all  these  benefits 
and  blessings.  We  hav^  despised  our  ancestors,  and  we  have 
proved  their  wisdom  folly.  And,  as  we  have  despised  them, 
we  have  risen  and  fiourisked. 

Yet  our  improvements  on  their  machinery  have  been  nearly 
limited  to  the  machinorv  of  wealth ;  to  the  inanimate  world  ;  to 
length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  weight.  We  have  forgotten 
mind  in  our  pursuits  of  matter.  We  have  discovered  that  the 
soil  will  yield  a  tenfold  pn>duce  by  the  exertions  of  our  mecha- 
nical skill ;  that  value  a  thousand  fold  can  be  added,  by  our 
dexterity  and  industiy^  to  the  n>o$t  worthless  of  nature's  pro^ 
dno^ns.  But  we  have  scarcely  discovered  that  panJlel  exer« 
>f  industiy  and  attention  may  be  aj^plied  to  the  cukiTation 
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of;  the  rude,  metaphysical  soil  of  the  mind  of  man.  Or,  if  we 
have  speculated  on  our  powers,  if  even  we  have  occasionally 
and  partially  exerted  them,  we  have  wanted  courage  to  disclaim 
the  worn-out  machinery  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  invent,  and 
apply,  for  ourselves,  to  mind,  as  we  have  long  done  to  matter 
new  powers,  new  combinations^  and  new  proceedings. 

Had  Britain,  Europe,  persisted  in  the  agriculture,  the  manu 
factures,  the  economics  of  the  days  of  Alfred,  we  need  not  iMsk 
where  we  should  now  have  been.  It  is  because  the  West :  has 
dared  to  think  and  act  for  itself,  that  it  is  not  now  as  the  E^st^ 
stationary.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  East  did  think  for 
itself.  .  If  Europe  also  had  ceased  to  think  and  to  reform,  from 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  if  Britain  had  shown  the  same  antipathy 
to  reform  in  all,  as  it  has  so  obstinately  done  in  some  things^  it 
would  now  have  been  speaking  Welsh,  and  burrowing  in  tite 
ground ;  the  enviable  seat  of  tyranny,  slavery  and  starvation;  or 
possibly  marching,  under  the  influence  of  insanity  and  a  red 
rag,  to  war  against  Palestine  and  pestilence. 

But  we  have  invented  steam-engines  and  parliaments ;  and, 
what  is  more,  we  persist  in  attempting  to  improve  both.  .  Yet 
we  neglect  that  fundamental  engine,  that  very  machine  of  all 
machines  with  which  we  must  work  out  these  results.  We 
forget  that,  in  all  this,  man  himself  is  the  first  mover ;  and 
while  we  labour  to  reform  and  to  improve  his  actions,  and  to 

i)rofit  by  his  action,  we  neglect  his  principles  of  action,  and 
brget  to  cultivate  or  create  those  powers,  of  which  we  would 
still  reap  the  effects. 

Practically,  we  state  the  case  too  strongly ;  looking  at  the 
system,  not  one  jot.  As  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  education  of  man,  oi 
that  class,  at  least,  which  was  once  the  only  man,  is  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Alfred.  If  we  have  not  suffered  more  from  our 
monkish  obstinacy,  it  is  partly  because  that  division  of  society 
is  not  now  the  only  man,  and  partly  because  education  now  no 
longer  depends  on  systems,  but  falls  imperceptibly  around  us 
as  the  showers  of  heaven.  Monachism  can  no  longer  exclude 
what  it  does  not  give.  The  age  is  educated,  in  spite  of  a  per- 
nicious system. 

Or,  be  it  not  pernicious,  it  is  useless ;  at  least  \t\s  purpose- 
less. If  it  be  but  purposeless,  it  has  still  the  evil  result  of 
occupying  valuable  time,  of  consuming  valuable  means  to  no 
end.  And  if  it  does  all  this  to  no  useful  end,  it  is  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  it  impedes  the  application  of  what  would  be  useful. 
Life  and  money,  labour  and  industry,  are  expended  in  what  is 
unproductive.  They  might  be  expended  in  productive  acqui- 
sition.   The  machinery  of  education,  of  the  education  to  which 
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Tre  here  especially  allude,  is  antiquated  and  bad,  and  its  produce 
is  nothing,  or  wor^e  than  nothing.    We  should  laugh  at  the 
man  who  should  now  propose  to  till  his  farm  as  the  farms  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  tilled ;  to  keep  oaks  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  hogs  ;   or  convents  for  fattening  monks.     Yet  we  main- 
tain, with  all  our  vigour  of  argument,  and  example,  and  cm^er, 
the  system  which  cultivates  the  rough  desert  of  man's  mind  as 
it  was  cultivated  when  man  was  a  tyrant  or  a  slave,  when  he 
WM  ignorant  of  arts  and  sciences,  comfortless,  powerless,  and 
debased ;    which  makes  monks  when  there  are  no  longer  con- 
Tents.     Could  the  philosopher  of  the  Dog-star  now  visit  us, 
would  he  believe  that  the  engine  of  education,  that  the  educa- 
tion itself  of  this  enlightened  people,  consisted  of  two  lost  Ian- 
Snagesr  and  that  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  short  space  of 
aman  life  were  occupied  in  attempting  to  acquire  them ;  not  in 
the*  acquisition,  but  rather,  we  should  say,  in  labouring  to  avoid 
acquiring  them ;  and  that  the  first  effort  of  freedom,  after  this 
life  of  slavery  and  punishment  was,  to  forget  and  renounce  all 
that,  had  been  learned.    The  day  is  coming  when  posterity  will 
wander,  like  the  philosopher. 

If  Education  means  any  thing,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here 
take  it,  it  is  the  process  by  which  the  mind  of  man,  possessed  of 
powers,  but  unfurnished  with  ideas,  is  stored  with  knowledge, 
and  enabled  to  apply  this  to  the  business  of  human  life.  To 
ascertain  what  is  the  business  of  human  life,  is,  therefore,  a 
fundamental  preliminary.  It  is  one,  however,  which  we  need 
not  here  state ;  as,  at  every  stage  of  society,  and  in  our  own 
very  decidedly,  it  is  understood  by  the  enUghtened  community. 
Yet  it  has  been  our  leading  mistake  to  forget  or  lose  sight  of  it. 
The  age  of  Alfred  was  a  wiser  age  ;  for  the  business  of  life, 
such  as  it  was  apprehended,  was  the  object  of  education, 
such  as  that  also  was.  The  age  has  changed  ;  the  business 
of  life  is  no  longer  what  it  was ;  but  the  education  remains. 

We  know  that  there  is  much  education  in  this  country,  some 
professed,  but  more  accidental,  which  does  not  consist  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  But  all  the  world  knows,  that  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  those  two  languages,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
apparent  efforts  to  instil  them  on  the  other,  are  the  leading 
features  of  our  system.  It  is  thus  that  the  class,  in  particular, 
on  which  rests  the  great  business  of  thinking,  is  supposed  to  be 
prepared  for  the  varied  and  complicated  duties  which  its  in- 
dividuals are  to  perform.  To  those  languages  are  devoted  that 
long  a^iid  important  period,  through  which  the  mind  (as  well  as 
the  body)  is  to  be  trained  to  action;  on  this  is  money  as  well  as 
time  expended ;  and  thus  educated-- or  not*-*  the  man  is  turned 
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into  tha  worlds  to  perfbnn  whatever  his  station  may  dtmaai 
from  him. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  business  of  society,  the  natiOBftl 
honour  and  the  public  good,  demanded  that  men  should  be 
educated  so  as  to  perform  their  several  duties  in  the  society* 
And  they  were  educated  to  this  :  and  because  the  age  was  (let 
not  our  readers  be  astonished)  an  enlightened  one— thus  hit 
at  least  it  was  enlightened— the  soldier  was  trained  in  tili 
eiiercisas  appropriate  to  his  business^ the  churchman  wftt 
taught  Latin,  because  Latin  was  the  language  of  his  trade ;  attd 
he  who  sought  to  be  accomplished,  as  men  seek  that  stilli 
fiitudied  the  languages  which  then  embodied  all  the  kmhvn 
literatti^e  of  the  world.  The  soul  of  Alfred  has  transmigrate 
into  that  of  George  the  Fourth ;  alUpowerful  and  active  England 
is  the  representative  of  Anglo-Saxony,  and  Anglo-Normatuly* 
The  church  has  fled  before  Luther,  and  the  monks  befota 
Henry  \  yet  Westminster  and  Harrow,  Winchester  and  Etoft^ 
are  seminaries  for  monks.  The  business  of  society  demaadii 
under  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  what  it  demanded  under  Alfred ; 
but  its  demands  have  not  been  obeyed. 

If  the  present  world  of  Europe  is  a  world  of  literature,  it  is 
also  a  world  of  science  and  art.  Whatever  remoter  debts  it 
may  have  to  the  former,  it  is  to  the  two  latter  that  it  looks  im- 
meoiately  for  all  its  comforts,  all  its  wealth,-  and  all  its  pow«. 
JDirectly  and  immediately,  we  have  risen  to  the  station  whi^ 
we  occupy,  not  by  literature,  not  by  the  knowledge  of  extinct 
huftgui^es,  but  by  the  sciences  of  politics,  of  law,  of  pubMe 
eeanomy,  of  commerce,  of  mathematics;  by  astronomy,  hf 
chemistry,  by  mechanics,  by  natural  history.  It  is  by  thesH* 
that  we  are  destined  to  rise  yet  higher.  These  constitute  tbd 
bosinMs  of  society,  and  in  these  ought  we  to  seek  for  the  objecti 
of  education.  Yet  these  are  not  the  objects  of  our  great  tod 
organized  system  of  education.  The  monopoly  remains  what  k 
was  six  centuries  ago;  and  it  is  to  interlopers  that  we  arc 
indebted  for  almost  ^1  that  we  possess  of  an  education  sttfjted 
to  the  wantu  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If,  without  education^ 
if,  in  ipite  of  a  vicious  or  an  useless  system,  we  have  attaiiwd 
that  rank  which  we  do  possess,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  tba*/ 
under  a  i^stem,  of  which  the  mean's  are  calculated  for  the  endtf^ 
we  iie  yet  immeasurably  behind  the  point  which  we  shall,  ett 
some  fiiture  day,  reach. 

As  to  the  universal  education  of  the  people,  it  is  a  question 
m  extensire  tod  important,  that  we  dare  not  enter  on;  it  heref, 
wheve  that  of  the  higher  classes  alone  will  occupy  even  more 
tkMi  Mr  tevfow  liMti  w^l  jti$«iify«    But  we  have  w  Mt  m 
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feserting,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most 
enlightened  people  will  always  maintain  a  decided  superiority 
6ver  those  who  are  less  informed;  that  they  will  excel  tnem,  not 
only  in  invention  but  in  industry ;  that  they  will  resist  or  conquer 
them  in  arms,  that  they  will  exceed  them  in  moral  order,  and, 
what  is  not  less  important,  will  form,  or  reform,  a  political  state 
better  administered,  and,  therefore,  more  free  from  abuses,  and 
more  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  total  com- 
munity. It  is  where  every  man  understands  his  own  duties 
that  he  understands  the  duties  of  others ;  and  those  duties  are 
his  rights. 

But  to  return  to  the  monastic  system,  to  the  education  of 
those  who  govern  and  direct  us,  to  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
We  begin  by  excepting  the  church.  They  educate  for  the 
chiirch :'  how  they  succeed,  and  at  what  expense,  is  a  question 
which  we  may  possibly  examine  at  a  future  time.  But  the 
church  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  active  community. 
It  has  no  share  in  law,  physic,  commerce,  or  arts  ;  it  exerts  no 
productive  industry,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-four 
oishops,  it  takes  no  part  in  the  political  government.  If  our  in- 
stitutions educate  lawyers,  and  merchants,  and  physicians,  and 
statesmen,  they  teach  them  what  they  teach  to  churchmen, 
Ovid  and  Catullus,  Homer  and  drinking,  driving  curricles  or 
stsj^-coaches,  and  rowing  boats.  Must  we  conclude  that  edu- 
cation is  an  useless  labour,  that  nature  does  all,  that  man,  at 
twenty-four,  having  been  denominated  a  master  of  arts,  springs 
up  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  or  a  physician,  to  act  and  govern  by 
intuition  ;  and,  we'll  imbued  with  syntax  and  port,  to.  transfer 
his  hand  from  the  reins  of  four  greys  to  those  of  the  state.  No. 
There  is  here  a  dilemma.  That  he  may  fall  down  from  Newmarket 
into  the  cabinet,  a  statesman,  we  do  not  deny  :  but  if  he  hopes 
to  thrive  at  the  bar  or  the  exchange,  he  knows  that  he  must 
commence  his  education  when  he  is  thought  to  have  quitted  it. 
He  must  educate  himself;  and  thus  doing,  he  condemns,  by  his 
practice,  the  system  on  which  he  has  been  brought  up ;  though, 
if  a  nursling  of  either  Alma,  of  any  establishment,  he  is  rarely 
honest  enough  to  confess  his  own  folly  and  that  of  his  parents 
and  ancestors.  Is  it  not  true,  that  these  monopolizing  establish- 
ments are  entwined  in  a  triple  twist  with  church  and  state,  and 
that  to  '*  speak  evil "  of  Westminster  or  Eton,  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  heresy,  schism,  and  all  manner  of  abomination  ? 
r  The  education  of  those  who  are  really  educated,  is  their  own 
^ork.  And,  being  their  own  work,  not  only  are  all  the  previous 
time  and  money  lost,  but  that  period  of  life  which  ought  to 
have  been  occupied  in  acquisition,  has  past,  never  to  return^ 
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never  to  be  compensated  by  after-industry.  The  monopoly  has 
cheated  them  with  the  semblance  of  teaching,  it  has  taught 
them  what  they  have  not  learned,  or  if  they  have  learned  what  it 
has  taught,  they  have  found,  too  late,  that  it  is  useless  and  must 
be  forgotten.  It  has  cheated  them  of  their  wealth  and  their 
time ;  it  has  cheated,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  state  which  dependB 
on  their  acquisitions ;  it  has  not  made  the  citizens  which  it 
promised ;  it  is  not  an  Alma  mater,  but  a  Harpy  and  a  robber. 
Twenty  times  in  a  century  the  world  wonders  at  a  '*  self-taught" 
individual-— a  Ferguson,  a  Bums,  a  Watt,  or  a  Chantrey.  It 
forgets  that  all  who  are  taught,  are  equally  self-taught ;  but 
Westminster  and  Oxford  receive  the  praise,  and  the  individual 
alone,  who  knows  whence  his  knowledge  came,  holds  his  peace 
and  maintains  the  deception. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whence  education 
comes,  provided  it  comes  at  all.  That  may  be  very  true ;  but 
it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  spend  money  and  time  in  not 
being  educated.  Nor  is  every  one  inclined  to  exert  himself  in 
soUtude  to  this  end  ;  still  less,  to  commence  the  acquisition, 
of  what  he  is  sensible  he  ought  to  have  acquired  in  youth,  late 
in  Ufe,  when  he  is  generally  called  on  to  act,  and  has  no  longer 
time  to  learn.  If,  as  all  are  agreed,  we  must  apply  ourselves  in 
youth  to  acquire  knowledge,  because  it  is  difficult  to  form  the 
necessary  habits  afterwards,  it  is  essential  that  the  knowledge 
to  be  gamed  should  be  useful  knowledge.  It  is  said  that  the 
practice  of  labouring  at  Greek  and  Latin  produces  its  effect  in 
giving  the  general  habit  of  industry  in  learning,  and  in  culti- 
vating the  attention,  the  memory,  the  taste,  and  what  not. 
That  IS,  as.if  the  man  who  is  to  live  by  rope-dancing  were  to 
labour  for  instruction  at  the  anvil.  The  same  labour  will  confer 
the  knowledge  and  the  habit  both  ;  the  memory,  the  attention, 
and  the  taste,  may  be  cultivated  by  useful,  as  well  as  by  useless, 
knowledge,  and  thus  two  objects  are  attained  by  one  effort.  He 
who  means  to  raise  cabbages  does  not  sow  pine-apples. 

To  educate  youth  has  been  aleading  object  in  all  civilized  nations. 
Yet  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  what  the  power  of  education  is. 
It  has  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  politicians  ; 
it  has  been  purchased  with  money,  and  paid  for  with  human 
life  and  liberty,  and  yet  it  has  rarely  done  what  it  might  have 
effected ;  sometimes,  because  its  ends  have  been  false,  or  par- 
tial, or  mistaken ;  sometimes,  as  with  us,  because  it  has  lagged 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.     It  is  an  ^  infinite  i)Ower, 

if  abljr  managed ;  it  ought  to  h»^  of  primary 

attention,  and  yet  it  h^  erted. 

We  might  even  Buppow  had 
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totered  into  ft  conspiracy  to  prevent  youth  flrom  acquiring  whm 
tiiemselves  did  not  acquire  in  youth,  and  what  has  been  tothetfi 
th^  painful  result  of  industry  that  oug;ht  to  have  been  otherwise 
Mftployed  ;  in  production,  not  in  acquisition ;  in  acting,  not  in 
iMfning  how  to  act.  Sparta  has  shown  us  what  education  can 
d6 !  that  which,  under  such  perverted  views,  could  even  change 
ibe  nature  of  man,  might  effect  anything,  more  ably  directed! 
Yet  Bparta  was  vriser  than  ourselves :  it  was  wise  for  itft 
ends,  and  it  gained  those  ends.  When  we  shall  become  as  wise 
all  Sparto,  our  universal  youth  will  not  be  employed  seventeen 
years  m  learning  the  languages  of  Sparta  and  Rome.  It  Wtil 
DY  its  public  institutions  for  education,  that  Sparta  gained  its 
objects.  It  attained,  by  them,  what  was  esteemed  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature.  It  depends  on  better  institutions,  put- 
ining  worthier  and  wider  views  with  equal  precision  and  energy, 
to  bring  man  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  of  which  he  is 
iiuftceptible.  The  object  of  systems  of  education  should  be,  to 
cultivate  and  enlarge  the  capacity  to  its  utmost  verge,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  moral  faculty  to  the  last  extent  of  its  suscirtH 
tibility,  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and  to  render  the 
eOfporeal  powers  that  which  nature  designed  them,  under 
exertion,  to  be. 

We  cannot  here  examine  all  these  points ;  but  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  and  en- 
hlrgement  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties,  our  systems  are 
miserably  and  disgracefully  deficient.  The  establishment  of 
schools  and  universities,  such  as  these  now  are,  was  usefhl 
in  its  day  ;  it  preserved  useful  learning,  and  rescued  the  world 
from  barbarism,  independently  of  the  purposes  more  purelv 
professional  which  it  accomplished.  We  do  not  wish  to  do 
them  injustice,  but  the  world  has  advanced,  and  they  have 
remained  stationary :  had  they  kept  up  with  the  progress  of 
society,  we  should  still  have  praised  them. 

At  present,  our  prevailing  system  of  education,  our  first  and 
fundamental  acquisitions,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  barbarism  of 
past  centuries.  We  study  what  the  clergy  studied,  becauiie, 
then,  it  was  the  clergy  alone  that  did  study.  We  leftfn  Latin 
because,  then,  there  was  no  book  that  was  not  Latin,  and  be- 
cause, for  want  of  a  language  adapted  to  its  purposes,  a  bai*- 
barous  Roman  tongue  was  the  language  of  learning,  and  law, 
and  science.  If  we  have  at  length  escaped  from  the  jargon  d 
school  logic,  and  school  divinity,  and  occult  causes,  and  glosses, 
and  doctorrs,  and  commentators,  so  is  it  time  that  we  should  break 
through  the  slavery  of  learning  two  extinct  languages ;  and  that 
iht  youth  of  man  should  be  employed  in  forming  the  mull  adult 
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and  active.  Granting  to  these  two  languages  all  that  the 
-warmest  advocate  can  wish,  and  what,  in  truth,  we  feel  no  ill^ 
clination  whatever  to  refuse,  the  cultivation  of  letters  alone  ia 
but  one  branch  of  education,  and  it  ought  to  be  but  one  branoh 
of  the  academic  institutions  of  a  nation,  as  nations  now  are«  or 
should  desire  to  be.  Public  education  ought  to  have  more  im-' 
portant  views.  Whatever  individuals  must  do  for  themselret, 
and  what  in  fact  they  do  perform,  this  ought  public  institutions 
to  do  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  object  of  the  state  should  bo,  to 
render  its  subjects  more  enlightened,  and  more  useful ;  for  thuo 
are  its  power  and  happiness  mcreased.  If  it  ought  not  to  sit  fltUI 
while  individuals  are  privatel3^  labouring,  still  less  ought  it  to 
maintain  and  sanction  institutions  which  are  useless  or  perni- 
cious. £ven  to  be  useless  is  to  be  pernicious  ;  for  sanction  is  hero 
powerful,  and  adds  powerfully  to  the  evils  produced  by  habit. 
The  wide  public  does  not  often  reason  or  think,  it  is  easily 
led  by  usage,  it  venerates  habitually  that  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  connect  .with  church  and  state,  with  remote  anii- 
(juity,  with  recollections  of  its  parentage  and  of  parental  autho- 
nty,  and  with  recollections  of  its  childhood.  Thus  it  is,  that  to 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  Eton  and  Oxford  is  a  sort  of  misprision 
of  treason ;  to  doubt  the  power  of  Latin  and  Oreek  in  forming 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  heresy. 

It  is  to  these  feelings,  and  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  numerous 
and  little  watched  associations  which  so  powerfully  influence 
the  human  mind,  that  we  must  trace  that  party  spint  and  feel- 
ing, that  mystical  and  masonic  sentiment  and  language,  whioh 
adhere  for  life  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  our  public 
institutions,  and  which  so  strongly  tend  to  support  them  and 
their  abuses.  The  physical,  animal  delight,  inseparable  from 
early  youth,  the  recollection  of  stolen  and  vicious  pleasures  at 
a  later  period,  the  rare  enjoyments  remembered  while  the  pains 
are  forgotten,  a  casual  community  in  idleness  or  vice,  or  per- 
haps in  study,  accidentally  converted  into  what  is  called  friend- 
ship, cause  the  thoughtless  to  attribute  to  the  system,  to  the 
pubUc  school  or  the  college,  to  Latin  and  Greek,  what  would 
have  existed  under  any  system.  If  the  heart  of  age  throbs 
with  recollected  delight  at  an  ode  of  Horace,  so  might  it  have 
throbbed  at  an  ode  of  Hafiz,  or  the  moralities  of  Konfutzee, 
had  it  been  the  fashion  to  study  Persian  or  Chinese;  or 
at  the  ttoivoments  of  a  steam-engine,  had  useful  science  oecnr 
pieddMli^llBI  of  nonsense-verses.  Yet  thus  it  is,  that  the 
attadH  i  monopoly  and  the  system  is  maintained ; 

ttdlb  sends  his  child  to  waste  his  time,  and  per- 

^fc**  ^tb  and  nMH  re  his  fathers  bdbro 

mm  ITS. 
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^  It  is  from  similar  want  of  reasoning,  that  the  school  and  the 
college  gain  the  credit  for  what  the  man  has  performed.  It  is 
forgotten  that  his  knowledge  was  not  acquired  in  youth,  but 
that,  like  those  whose  fortune  it  has  not  been  to  be  wnipped  into 
syntax,  or  to  wear  a  quadrangular  cap,  he  is,  virtually,  self-edu- 
cated. It  is  the  eternal  boast,  that  all  our  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers  have  been  of  this  school  or  that  college ;  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  of  Eton  or  Westminster,  it  matters  little  which,  and  Black- 
stone  of  Brazennose,  or  of  Christchurch,  it  is  indifferent.  This 
is  a  mere  question  of  chances.  If  there  are  to  be  great  states- 
men and  great  lawyers,  and  if  every  man  must  go,  in  youth,  to 
school  and  college,  from  a  school  or  a*  college  he  must  becMne  a 
Blackstone  or  a  Bentham.  But  it  must  also  be  a  public  school 
and  an  university ;  for  it  is  forgotten  how  many  men,  the  en- 

S^teners  of  their  age  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  have  been 
Ucated  at  a  mean  country  school,  or  at  no  school,  and  are  as 
unacquainted  with  the  taste  of  Christchurch  claret,  as  of  Balliol 
beer. 

.  But  let  us  ask  of  those  who  have  been  educated  at  sehool,  at 
Westminster  or  Eton,  to  answer  us  conscientiously,  what  acquisi- 
tions they  have  brought  from  them.  We  will  even  venture  to  ask 
the  mass  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  the  mass  could  frame 
an  answer— Is  there,  not  any  useful  acquisition  made  at  a  public 
school,  or  a  grammar  school,  but  is  there  any  acquisition  what- 
ever? 

.  From  six  or  eight,  till  sixteen  or  seventeen,  nine  or  ten 
months  in  every  precious  year  of  youth  are  occupied,  for  six 
or  eight  hours  of  every  day,  in  learning,  or  trying  to  leatn,  a 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek ;  in  attempting,  in  fact,  not  to  read 
and  understand  the  matter  of  a  classical  author,  to  know  the 
history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  policy,  the  manners,  and 
the  opinions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  liiut  the  grammar,  the  syntax, 
the  parsing,  the  quantities,  and  the  accents ;  not  in  learning  to 
write  and  speak  the  languages,  but  in  getting  by  rote  a  few 
scraps  of  poetry,  to  be  again  forgotten,  and  in  fabricating  non- 
sense, or  sense  verses,  it  is  indifferent  which.  In  ten  years  of 
this  labour,  privation,  punishment,  slavery,  and  expense,  what 
is  gained  even  of  this  useless  trash  ?  Nothing.  Let  the  man 
who  can  now  write  and  speak  Latin,  let  him  who  can  read  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  with  the  facility  and  plea- 
sure that  he  reads  Hume  and  Milton,  or  even  iooileau  and 
Tasso,  answer  whether  he  acquired  these  powers  at  school,  or 
whether  he  is  not  self-educated.  If  all  this  had  been  learned, 
it  would  be  useless ;  but  even  this  useless  matter  is  not  ac- 
quired.   What  we  say  of  Latin  we  may  doubly  say  of  Greek, 
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• 

If  Latin  is  not  learned  at  fichool^  Greek  is  not  acquired  even  at 
college.  If  itwete  a  general  or  a  common  acquisition,  a  Greek 
scholar  would  not  be  a  phenomenon  greater  than  Grimaldi  and 
Matthews  united.  A  Greek  scholar  is  now  a  Person,  or  an 
Elmsley,  or  a  Gaisford ;  a  thing  to  be  made  into  a  professor  and 
stared  at.  The  question  is  answered.  And  even  when  he  has 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  canonization,  what  are  the  acquirements^ 
and  are  even  these  useful,  are  they  even  ornamental  ?  He  is 
not  desired  or  designed  to  be  imbued  with  the  learning  of  those 
heathens.  No  :  that  is  left  to  the  lipsiuses,  the  Clarkes,  and 
the  Cudworths.  His  apotheosis  is,  to  talk  of  accents  which  he 
knows  not  the  purpose  of,  and  never  will  discover ;  to  squabble 
about  digammas ;  to  discover  metres  in  -^schylus,  of  which 
^schylus  never  dreamed ;  to  read  Homer  in  a  measure  which 
Homer  would  not  recognize  to  be  his  own  poetry,  perhaps  not 
even  his  own  language. 

But  we  must  not  now  enter  on  the  particulars.  Yet  we  may 
ask  for  what  reason  any  language  is  learned,  not  for  what  reason 
it  is  taught ;  for,  if  we  mistaJke  not,  these  are  very  distinct 
things.  A  language,  Latin  or  Greek,  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
occupying  time,  teaching  boys  to  sit  still  for  a  given  number  of 
hours,  causing  them  to  read,  or  pretend  to  read,  in  a  book,  to 
love  reading,  or  to  hate  it.  As  the  phrase  is,  it  keeps  them  out 
of  mischief;  and,  what  is  not  less  convenient,  it  relieves  the 
parents,  for  ten  years,  from  any  further  trouble  about  their 
offspring  than  that  of  paying  their  bills.  These  are,  unques- 
tionably, valuable  results ;  though  Castle  Baynard  or  Richmond 
answer  these  purposes  as  well  as  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  at  some- 
what less  cost. 

But  these  are  indirect  objects.  The  direct  purpose  of 
learning  a  language  is,  to  use  it  as  an  engine  of  communication 
between  man  and  man  ;  between  living  men,  in  ordinary  cases ; 
in  that  of  Latin  and  Greek,  between  a  living  man  and  a  dead 
one.  The  scholar,  therefore,  has  acquired  the  art  of  speakings 
of  writing,  and  of  reading  Latin ;  or,  at  least,  of  "doing  one,  or 
two,  of  tnese  things.  And  he  that  would  be  a  scholar,  labours 
to  attain  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  these  objects ;  and  if  he  does 
not  acquire  them  after  ten  years  of  school  and  three  of  college, 
ask  the  deans  of  Westminster  and  Christchurch  the  reasons 
why.  If  they  will  not  answer,  we  will.  These  are  not  the 
purposes  of  learning  the  extinct  languages,  and  they  are  not 
attamed.  Or  there  is  no  desire  to  teach  these  languages,  or 
eke  there  is  no  desire  to  learn  them,  or  lastly,  he  who  has 
chanced  to  learn  sometlunga  IuuMsbp  *^  '-  t  it«  because  bQ 
^dait  usdeis. 
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AM  this  is  the  fruit  which  a  great  nation  draws  itovi  t^  ot 
fifteen  years  of  the  hard  labour  of  its  youth ;  this  is  the  reisiult 
of  its  hopes,  its  anxiety,  and  its  expense,  and  its  wisdom. 

If  the  dead  languages  were  now  the  modes  of  commtinica- 
tkm  among  living  men,  there  would  be  a  purpose  in  speaking 
and  writing  them.  It  is  an  act  of  wisdom,  therefore,  not  to  ac- 
quire this  art.  But  it  is  not  one  to  spend  fifteen  years  in  not 
acquiring  it.  But  we  will  acquire  them,  that  we  may  read  the 
pieoious  poetry,  the  precious  philosophy,  the  precious  history, 
and  the  precious  oratory,  of  Greece  and  |lome.  That  is  a 
purpose,  and  it  is  a  good  one :  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  be  effected ;  we  may  even  say,  whether  it  be  wished;  whethet 
there  does  exist  a  practical  effort  to  attain  this  ostensible  end. 

He  will  be  a  hardy  man  who  will  assert,  or  a  clever  one  who 
will  prove,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  leaving  school,  we  may 
almost  add  college  also,  one  boy  of  a  thousand  does  read,  or 
wishes  to  read,  any  classical  author  for  the  sake  of  his  matter, 
be  that  what  it  may.  He  will  be  not  less  so,  who  will  shew 
that,  excepting  a  very  few  professed  scholars,  and  a  veru  small 

K>rtion  of  the  clergy,  with  perhaps  one  statesman,  and  half  a 
wyer,  any  man  reads  with  pleasure  and  facility,  reads  for  the 
purpose  01  reading,  for  any  purpose  for  which  history  or  philo* 
sophy  are  read,  or  poetry  and  mere  literature  cultivated,  any 
Qreek  author,  and  we  scarcely  fear  to  add,  any  Latin  one.  U 
be  do^  it  is  because  he^has,  from  communication  with  the  world 
into  which  he  has  been  let  loose,  from  the  activity  and  power 
of  modem  literature,  been  turned  back  to  a  pursuit  which  he 
has  now,  and  almost  for  the  first  time,  laboured  at  with 
sincerity  and  ambition.  The  whole  world  of  Britain  is  taught 
the  classical  extinct  languages,  and  is  taught  little  else.  £ut 
it  does  not  learn  them,  it  does  not  desire  to  learn  them,  it 
hastens  to  forget  them  as  far  as  it  has  attained  them ;  or  else 
it  is  compelled  to  do  so,  because,  finding  them  purposeless,  and 
finding  that  it  has  necessary  acquisitions  to  make,  and  neces* 
sary  duties  to  perform,  it  must  abandon  them.  If  this  be  true^ 
(and  who  will  disprove  it  ?)  what  shall  we  say  of  the  state  that 
maintains,  and  the  people  that  follow  a  system  of  this  nature, 
and  which  cannot  follow  it  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  which 
would  be  as  useful,  as  conducive  to  general  utility,  as  this  is 
useless.  We  leam  all  other  learning  that  we  may  remember  it, 
that  we  may  apply  it  to  use,to  some  one  of  the  numerous  duties 
of  man.  We  learn  classical  learning  to  forget  it ;  and  the  only 
sensible  part  of  the  process  is  the  last ;  because  it  is  of  no  use. 
But  there  is  an  object  remaining,  which  we  have  designedly 
reserved  to  the  last,  because  we  find  it  more  difiicult  to  write  ab(mt 
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words  than  things^  not  easy  to  find  definite  answers  for  indefinite 
a8sertionB»  to  oppose  ri^d  logic  to  vague  declamations.  Here 
it  is,  that  we  and  our  principles  are  most  easiljr  opposed,  and 
least  easily  defended ;  because  it  is  on  such  misty  subjects  as 
this,  that  words  can  be  multiplied  into  an  interminable  son-* 
blance  of  argument  Who  shall  hold  the  "  eel  of  literature 
'*  by  the  taiV  or  by  the  head  either? 

We  must  cultivate  the  classical  languages,  because,  thus 
only  can  we  acquire  taste,  literature,  poetry,  oratory,  granmiar» 
etymology^  ana  heaven  knows  what  more.  All  these  things, 
be  it  remarked,  not  as  they  relate  to  the  two  languages  in 
question,  but  as  they  relate  to  our  own.  In  this  process  also^ 
be  it  again  remarked,  we  are  neither  compelled  nor  desired  to 
cultivate  our  own  grammar,  or  our  own  language,  with  all  these 
and  whatever  other  categories  are  involved  in  it.  In  fact,  our 
own  lan^age  and  its  authors  are  not  only  neglected,  but  ex- 
cluded, by  the  system ;  and  were  it  not  for  our  mothers  and 
nurses,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  should  possess  as  little  Ian** 
guage  as  an  Ourang  Outang,  since  we  should  understand  neither 
mglish,  Latin,  nor.  Greek.  This  is  an  ingenious  method  of 
teaching  and  learning  the  English  tongue,  it  must  be  granted. 
It  cannot  fiuU*  however,  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible  systems^ 
or  how  should  we  have  possessed  Shakspeare  ?  How  also 
should  we  have  possessed  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  Mrs.  Montague^ 
Mrs.  More,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  whatever  else  of  female 
power,  better  and  worse,  has  been  displayed  in  the  various 
walks  of  British  literature.  We  have  heard  of  a  royal  road 
to  geometry ;  but  the  royal  road  to  English  is  formed  upon  a 
somewhat  different  principle,  since  it  goes  precisely  in  that  line 
which  does  not  lead  to  the  mark  in  view.  This  is  the  man  who 
learns  how  to  build  a  house  that  he  may  be  able  to  cut  a  coat. 

To  examine  details,  here  also,  would  lead  us  further  than  we 
can  afford :  to  anticipate  arguments  and  objections,  would 
require  a  treatise.  Yet,  in  brief.  We  are  told  that  the  Latin 
grammar  teaches  the  English  grammar,  that  it  teaches  the 
\  .inciples  of  grammar,  and  so  on.  Those  who  say  this,  because 
they  nave  heard  it  from  their  ushers,  are  little  likely  ever  to 
know  any  grammar  or  any  language.  Those  who  do  say  it, 
knowing  both  grammars,  know  that  they  are  saying  what  is  not 
true.  The  Latin  grammar  is  not  the  English  grammar ;  and 
though  a  knowledge  of  it  should  casually  aid  in  the  understand* 
ing  of  the  latter,  we  are  acting  in  this  case  as  if  we  should 
travel  from  London  to  Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  Kajdes* 
Why  do  we  not  learn  ^e  English  grammar,  if  it  be  the  English 
granmar  thSit  we  desire  to  understand  ?   Nor  does  the  Iktui 
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grammar  teach  the  general  principles  of  grammar ;  and  if  it  did^ 
who  is  there  that  learns  this  abstruse  branch  of  metaphysics  at 
any  school  or  college ;  or  how  many  grammarians,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term,  has  the  world  produced  ?  The  practical 
truth  respecting  the  relation  of  school,  schoolboy,  and  grammar 
is,  that  grammar  is  not  learned,  and  never  can  be  learned,  at  a 
school,  and  that  the  attempt  to  teach  it,  the  mode  of  teaching  it, 
and  the  pretence  of  teaching  a  language  through  it,  are  ^insults 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  expe]^ence 
of  ages.  *  •• 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  respecting  the  indirect  utility 
of  the  Greek  grammar ;  since  it  is  very  certain  that  not  one 
schoolboy  in  ten  thousand  acquires  any  other  knowledge  of  it 
than  what  a  parrot  might.  But  we  are  informed,  that  the  Greek 
tongue  is  indispensable,  because  its  compounds  form  our  tech- 
nical terms,  and  that  moreover,  because,  in  short,  the  English  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  or  both,  we  cannot  hope 
to  understand  it  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  those  two 
'*  learned"  languages.  That  is  somewhat  hard  upon  fair  authors, 
even  upon  the  mothers  of  the  Udolphos  and  the  Rack-rents  ; 
it  is  not  very  polite  towards  the  fair  in  general ;  it  treats  the 
great  race  oi  undertakers,  stockbrokers,  booksellers,  and  fish- 
mongers, and  a  long  *'  hoc  genus  omne,"  with  somewhat  aristo- 
cratical  contempt ;  and,  really,  is  not  very  civilly  predicated  of 
ensi^s,  major-generals,  sea-captains,  and  attomies. 

This  is  the  question  of  etymology,  more  soberly  viewed.  We 
hope  the  dean  of  Westminster  will  please  to  tell  us  how  much 
he  teaches,  or  knows,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  Celtic, 
French,  Italian,  Danish,  Low  Dutch,  besides  Bengalee,  German, 
and  Ashantee ;  and  that  he  will  also  inform  us  how  many  English 
words  come  straightway  to  us  from  Greek  or  Latin.  If  the 
etymologist  is  to  master  English  etymology,  he  must  seek  other 
Almas  than  those  of  the  monopoly.  And  what  if  he  knew  it 
all  ?  Doubtless,  as  to  the  Greek,  it  will  teach  him  the  meanings 
of  Diatalaiporou,  Diorama,  Therapolegia,  or  Apolepsia  Alexi- 
cacon,  if  he  can  find  them  out ;  or  mstruct  him  how  to  christen 
Hunt's  Blacking,  or  Rowland's  Macassar  oil,  in  Heathen. 

We  approach  with  trembling  humility  the  regions  of  poetry 
and  oratory ;  for,  really,  on  this  ground,  we  cannot  precisdy 
side  with  Mr.  Cobbett.  Nevertheless,  since  this  is  a  question  of 
temper  on  one  side,  we  may  as  well  make  it  one  also ;  and, 
therefore,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  we  will  say,  Cobbett- 
like,  that  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  Mr,  Cobbett  himself.  Jack  Fuller,  sir  Joseph  Yorke, 
Mr,  Hunt^  and  the  monthly  preacher  at  Whitehall,  is  another  j 
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just  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Southey,  and  Stephen  Duck  have  all 
written  their  several  poetries.  We  must  therefore  either  deny- 
that  the  poetry  and  oratory  of  Britain  can  be  formed  by  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or,  what  is  more  easily  proved,  assert  that 
they  are  not  actually  so  formed ;  that  many  of  our  highest 
orators  and  poets  have  derived  nothing  from  classical  learning 
and  models,  and  that  there  is  no  want,  in  the  British  language, 
or  in  those  of  modem  Europe,  of  models  to  follow,  or  of 
matexials  to  form  a  taste.  We  will  further  say,  (and  here  Mr. 
Cobbett  would  back  us,  if  he  knew  how)  that,  so  far  has  the 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  been  a  blessing  and  a  benefit  to 
modem  poets,  it  has  been  to  them  as  a  stumbling  block  and  as 
trammels ;  enchaining  free  and  bold  spirits,  and  producing  an 
endless  herd  of  insipid  imitators,  who  have  nauseated  the 
world,  for  six  centuries,  with  Jupiters,  Venuses,  and  Daphnes. 
If  we  had  space,  we  would  argue  this  question  more  seriously. 
There  are  who  can  do  it  for  themselves,  if  they  will  but  dare  ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  they  will  still  cant,  whatever  we  may  say : 
since  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  sing  the  old  song,  and  no 
opinions  so  little  costly  as  those  which  do  not  cost  the  trguble 
of  forming.  We  might  run  through  a  long  parallel  list  of 
ancient  and  modern  poets  and  poetry,  and  we  might,  thus,  even 
shake  the  faith  of  those  who  sing  the  parrot  note ;  but  we  too 
have  been  TV7rrw-ed  into  a  sort  of  stupid,  inexplicable,  respect 
for  antiquity,  and  shall  follow  lord  Burleigh'^s  sage  example.^ 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  :  these  are  impressive  terms.  Isor 
crates  ;  we  will  say  nothing  of  him.  But  there  were  great  men 
in  those  days  :  and  we  hope  there  have  been  great  men  in  the 
present  degenerate  ones.  There  were  great  orators  when  ther^ 
were  great  objects,  great  minds,  and  great  labour,  with,  what  is 
not  unimportant,  hearers.  Are  we  to  believe  that,  if  the  names 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  had  never  been  heard,  there  would 
not  be,  or  might  not  have  been,  or  will  not  be,  great  orators 
now  ?  Of  the  two  great  ends  of  oratory,  to  convince  the  reason 
and  to  influence  the  feelings,  what  are  the  debts  due  to  former 
orators  ?  It  is  from  his  own  soul  that  man  speaks  oratory,  as 
from  his  own  soul  he  writes  poetry.  He  to  whom  nature  has 
given  voice,  fluency,  and  grace,  and  to  whom  practice  has 

fiven  language — his  own  language,  not  that  of  Greece  and 
Lome — ^he  to  whom  nature  has  granted  the  logical  faculty,  the 
mind  that  grasps  rapidly  and  certainly  the  most  remote  as 
the  nearest  relations,  which  analyses,  arranges,  and  condenses, 
and  he  to  whom  the  study,  not  of  two  dead  languages,  but  of  all 
the  infinite  knowledge  oi  modern  days,  has  fumished  materials, 
tblit  man  is  the  orator.    Be  his  subject  what  it  may,  he  wiU 

vol,  lY.— W.  B.  M 
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not  quail  before  Demosthenes ;  and  to  him  it  is  indifferent 
irhetner  Cicero  ever  lived.  That  he  may  profit  by  the  study  of 
tfood  models,  we  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  deny.  But  till  the 
umguage  of  modem  oratory  is  that  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  till  the 
^matter  of  modern  oratory  is  the  matter  that  engaged  Rome 
tnd  Athens;  till  the  audiences  of  Britain  are  Athenian  and 
Roman  audiences^  he  will  profit  but  scantily  by  Greek  and 
Roman  models.  And  we  will  ask  any  modern  orator,  how  far 
^e  has  profited  by  those  models,  any  audience  capable  o$  judg- 
ment, what  are  the  debts  of  modem  oratory  to  the  ancient 
masters  in  that  art. 

Here,  too,  we  might  examine  details  which  we  must  not.  We 
4Xiight  review,  not  only  our  orators  but  the  subjects  of  our 
oratory.  We  might  speak  of  Chatham,  or  we  might  speak  of 
•Castlereagh,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  hustmgs  at 
^ovent-Grarden,  of  orator  Henley  or  orator  Phillips-,  of  Erskine, 
or  Brougham,  or  of  Mr.  Irving.  But  we  shall  only  repeat,  that 
^whatever  cultivation  the  general  taste  of  a  scholar  may  receive 
Irom  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  it  will  never  produce  a  very 
jdecided  effect  on  his  oratory,  as  long  as  the  matter,  the  manners. 
And  the  people,  shall  differ  as  they  do  from  those  of  past  ages; 
that,  in  any  case,  it  is  an  operose  way  of  attaining  the 
and,  and  that,  further,  whatever  is  to  be  gained  from  this  source, 
will,  like  all  else,  be  gained  by  the  private  studies  of  him  who 
has  quitted  school  and  college,  not  from  the  teachers  and  the 
system. 

We  have  now  said  so  much  respecting  the  general  effects  of 
imcient  literature  in  cultivating  the  taste  in  modern  literature, 
lind  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  as  to  the  objects  we 
have  here  selected  for  notice,  that  we  will  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject;   as  it  would  be  but  to  apply,  under  other  modifications, 
the  same  line  of  argument.     6ut  we  will  maintain,  that  if  the 
taste  for  literature,  in  any,  or  in  all  of  its  departments,  is  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  models,  it  will  best  be   done   by 
studying  those  of  our  own  language,  in  which  we  abound,  or 
by  adding  to  them  those  of  modem  Europe.     Modern  Europe 
possesses  stores  of  knowledge,  of  ideas,  unknown  to  ancient 
Europe;  and,  from  these,  not  only  must  its  literature  take  a 
colour,  but  on  and  of  these  must  its  languages  consist.     With 
Western  opinions.  Western  infomiation.  Western  feelings,  we 
.should  profit  little  by  choosing  models  in  the  East :  and  we  are 
Ho  more  Athenians  and  Romans  than  we  are  Chinese  or  Persians. 
Literature  and  taste  are  terms  which  dazzle  the  imagination^  but 
tbey  must  not  mislead  us.     They  are  capable  of  analysis,  they 
-»itf  abstr«toticms  of  detail^  and  they  must  be  analysed  that  they 
naay  be  understooA. 
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There  is  much  obscurity  and  dispute  comprised  in  the«^ 
tenns,  manjr  fallacies  dependent  on  them.  But  the  great 
fallacy  of  all  is  in  the  term  ''learning."  Learning,  a  learned  man, 
a  scholai- ;  these  are  the  words  that  blind  us,  and  maintain^  in 
folly,  what  was  laid  in  wisdom.  Once,  Greek  and  Latin  T^ere 
the  only  learning,  words  the  only  sciences.  The  unhappy  tenb 
remains,  the  country  of  England  still  considers  syntax  and 
quantity  as  learning,  and  the  consequences  are  obrious.  When 
nonstose'-verses  shall  have  taken  their  appropriate  place  wiA 
charades  and  logogryphs ;  when  politics,  law,  economy,  manht, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  shall  be  dignified  wMl 
the  term  learning,  then  will  Britain,  and  Europe  with  it,  see 
that  revolution  in  its  education  and  its  creeds,  to  produce  which 
we  trust  that  we  are  not  writing  on  dead  leaves,  and  to  the 
winds. 

In  thus  slenderly  examining  the  question  of  the  dead 
languages,  we  have  not  discussed  that  opinion  which  holds 
forth  the  study  of  languages,  as  such,  to  be  the  proper  and  the 
only  exercise  of  youth.  We  will  begin  by  admitting  it.  The 
study  of  a  language  shall  be,  if  grammanans  please,  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  the  mind,  and  it  shall  be  the  only  occu- 
pation in  which  the  unformed  mind  can  be  trained ;  but  if 
there  is  any  other  gain  to  follow,  it  is  but  consistent  with  good 
policy,  with  common  economy,  to  attempt  to  obtain  it. 

By  acquiring  Greek  and  Latin,  presuming  that  they  were 
actually  acquired,  the  collateral  gain  which  follows  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  literary  taste,  and  the  opening  of  the  stores^ 
contained  in  those  languages.  One  of  these  questions  we  have 
•already  discussed,  and  we  have  pretty  clearly  shown  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  reads  a  Latin  author  for  his  matter,  and  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  a  Greek  one ;  and  that  the  very  few  whd 
do  acqilire,  or  appear  to  acquire,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  tongtieis 
themselves,  are  precisely  those  who  never  study  the  authors  fcr 
iany  other  purpose,  than  to  haberdash  in  accents,  quantities,  aiid 
particles ;  to  arrange  punctuation,  and  to  squabble  about  the 
>tupid,  useless,  endless,  notes,  of  stupid,  useless,  and  endless( 
commentators  and  scholiasts. 

A  language  that  can  be  read  is  nevertheless  worth  something; 
but  a  language  that  can  be  spoken  as  well  as  read,  has  at  least 
one  value  more.  If  a  language  which  we  want  every  day  as  a 
means  of  intercourse,  is  a  desirable  acquisition,  a  languagef 
which  includes  a  thousand  authors,  ougnt  also  to  be  morer 
valuable  thati  the  one  which  contains  a  hundred :  and  if  there^ 
fore  latijgdage  is  an  exercise  of  the  faculties,  if  it  is  ^  the  onl j^ 
jUDplieiibJiti^  tme;  it  is-  itiore  than  evident  that  the  onejjjluchcto  be' 

m2  ^^^^     ^ 
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•poken,  the  one  in  which  we  can  read^  through  a  long  life^  is 
the  best  worth  cultivating,  because  we  gain  two  ends  by  one 
purchase. 

Does  the  man  exist,  who,  if  he  were  freed  from  the  mystery, 
the  cant,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  system,  would  not  prefer  a 
mastery  of  the  German  to  the  Greek,  or  the  French  to  the 
Latin  ?  If  youth  is  to  be  educated  in  language  only,  common 
sense  would  tell  us  to  educate  them  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  languages  of  the  living  world.  We  cannot  despise  the 
tallages  of  the  living  world  it  we  would ;  as  Greece  did  from 
conceit,  and  Rome  by  the  sword.  It  is  another  world  than  it 
was,  in  communication,  interference,  and  relation ;  and  the  lite- 
xalure  of  Uiat  world  also,  is  somewhat  different  irom  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But,  tieil  Jlown  bv  the  monopoly  of  this  system,  we  do  not 
laani  own  our  own  language.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
W^M  h<^n*  wiser  than  ourselves.  But  to  pass  this,  France, 
CkM'maiiY>  It^y,  S|>ain,  abound  in  literature  which  we  acknow- 
UA}f!(*  nml^— <U4pise«  They  contain  uncounted  treasures  of  litera- 
iwti^  AUt)  $ciouc<'«  which  are  closed  to  all  but  the  few  who,  late 
Ul  U(t^«  amt  when  time  has  become  rare  and  precious,  must 
MKHir  K>  acuuiw  what  they  might  have  gained,  without  labour, 
in  ^vtv  y\>uth ;  what  they  would,  at  least,  have  gained  while 
tW>c  wV«^  \lvHi^;t  tti^hinsT^  ^^  which  they  would  have  fallen,  with 
a  m4y$i^U  tln^  CvHiutifHTfijiart  of  their  present  aversion  to  languages, 
KiM^xi^  ih^'V  c\HiM  wtlues^  the  use  and  foresee  the  end  ;  and 
Wn^u^  t  W  t\>i)  m^iit  hav>^  been  rendered  a  pleasure, 

Th^  w\\rKK  t\v\  i^  iu  4i  coi\$tant  motian  of  mtermixture ;  we, 
aVo\i^  a)U  A^"^  ^  ti^Tt41ii\^  p^^[de :  3pet,  for  want  of  modem 
laiv^nt^w^,  of  ihe  uw^n^  ot  intimacy,  or  almost  of  communica- 
lioiu  \\t>  wAU^U^r  ^^  iv^  <*ihI,  ai^  return  as  we  went,  unable  to 
haar  \\r  s^tv,  wn*W  tx^  discoTt^r  or  profiu  Ambassadors,  consuls, 
ilian>haut^»  scairenL>l  over  the  wwd,  it  is  a  vast  consolation^ 
aaauixnily.  that  wo  are  $oholar^  aivd  can  scan  an  ode  of  Horace 
OU  our  Angers,  w  hen  we  live,  as  in  the  society  of  the  speechless, 
^eaf,  and  dumb,  ignorant,  deceived,  or  cheated.  The  ambas- 
sador of  Britain  to  France  is  unable  to  pay  a  compliment  of 
ten  words,  from  the  kin^  his  master,  to  tne  king  his  master^s 
firiend.  Perchance,  he  could  have  spoken  them  in  Greek  or  Latin; 
for  to  what  other  end  did  he  not  learn  French  at  Westminster 
^r  Trinity  College  ?  Perchance,  indeed :  when  have  British 
imbassadors  spoken  or  listened  in  Greek  ? 

This  is  not  nothing.     The  unlucky  merchant  who  has  des-r 

1  his  son  for  trade,  and  who  has  spent  a  thousand  potmds 

looney^  and  fifteen  years  of  his  soa's  life,  iu  Tnyn^jujng 
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the  ushers  and  masters  of  Westminster  School,  must  send  him 
to  Bonn,  or  Cadiz,  or  Genoa,  to  spend  more  money  and  more 
time,  that  he  may  acquire  the  language  which  is  indispensable 
to  his  duties  and  his  success  ;  to  prepare  for  action  when  he 
ought  to  be  acting.  Hayleybury  must  spend  money  and  time, 
also,  in  rebeUion  and  disorder,  that  its  pupils  may  foiget  such 
^'  as  in  praesenti,"  as  they  have  learnt,  and  acquire  Bengaloe 
and  Persian.  A  hundred  thousand  of  us  contrive  to  govern 
half  as  many  millions  of  oriental  foreigners ;  and  are  prepared 
for  that  end,  not  by  acquiring  Sanscrit  or  Arabic,  Persian 
or  Hindostanee,  but  by  lemming  barbarous  rhymes  about  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo.  China  cheats  us  every  day  of  our  lives, 
and  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  discuss  with  a  Hong  merchant  ill 
his  own  tongue,  or  to  dispute  about  a  fraudulent  chop  with  a 
mandarin.  We  attempt  to  bully  or  wheedle  the  bearded  Turk 
into  ill  humour  with  Russia,  through  a  knavish  Greek  interpreter 
whom  the  Russians  bribe  to  interpret  falsely.  But  my  lord 
Strangford  is  a  scholar,  and  can  translate  Tibullus.  That  is  a 
vast  consolation.  We  can  make  neither  war,  nor  love,  nor  a 
bargain,  nor  a  law,  in.  Greek ;  we  are  making  love  to  half  the 
females  of  the  globe,  war  to  half  the  males,  and  bargains 
with  the  whole ;  and  we  prepare  ourselves  for  all  these  ends, 
most  philosophically,  it  cannot  be  denied.  Let  Cadiz  and  let 
Naples  tell;  but  luckily,  love  can  speak  a  language  of  its 
own. 

We  have  passed  to  the  subject  of  modem  languages,  and  to 
the  superior  expediency  of  learning  them ;  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  admit,  that,  for  any  other  purposes  than  that  of  being  used^ 
the  study  of  language  is  the  proper  study  of  youth.  There  is 
here  something  for  youth  to  avoid,  and  something  for  it  to  gain. 
If,  as  in  past  ages,  the  whole  attention  of  youth  is  not,  or  is  nOt 
to  be,  directed  to  the  mere  acq^uisition  of  two  extinct  languages, 
neither  ought  it  now  to  be  directed  to  mere  literature,  to  mat 
which  is  the  only  good  consequence  that  can  flow  from  this 
system.  Literature,  we  have  said  it  before,  is  a  cant  word  of 
the  age ;  and,  to  be  literary,  to  be  a  litterateur  (we  want  a 
word),  a  bel  esprit,  or  a  blue  stocking,  is  the  disease  of  the  age. 
The  world  is  to  be  stormed  by  poetry,  and  to  be  occupied  by 
retiews  and  albums.  He  is  to  be  a  statesman  because  his  Greek 
verses  carried  the  prize ;  to  conduct  a  political  journal,  because 
he  is  a  poet ;  or  the  Excise  perchance ;  or  an  embassy,  or  the 
secretaryship  of  Bermuda,  or  that  of  the  Admiralty.  AH  this  is 
extremely  pleasant  and  entertaining ;  as  we  love  poetry,  and 
do  not  d.ishke  blue  stockings,  provided  their  eyes  also,  are 
^'^darkly^  deeply,  beautifully,  blue," 
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But  ledgers  do  not  keep  well  in  rhyme,  nor  are  three-deckers 
Ibttttt  by  songs>  as  towns  were  of  yore.  And,  really,  if  there  are 
«bme  (fifficulties  in  governing  states,  we  consider  that  they  are 
best  conquered  in  prose,  as  we  also  conceive  of  our  enemies, 
^ATftl  and  terrestrial.  As  to  our  acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  it 
miffht  not  be  amiss  if  they  were  put  into  ottava  rima,  as  there 
voold  then  be  some  chance  of  understanding  them. 

In  sober  and  utilitarian  sadness,  we  should  be  extremely 
g^ad  to  be  informed,  how  the  universal  pursuit  of  literature  and 
poetry^  poetry  and  literature,  is  to  conduce  towards  cotton* 
t^iiniung ;  or  abolishing  the  poor-laws ;  or  removing  stupid 
coinmercial  restrictions ;  or  restraining  the  holy  alliance ;  or 
Qonidncing  the  other  half  of  England  that  a  Catholic  is  a 
Qhriatian ;  or  re-casting  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  extermi- 
nttting  the  half  of  our  laws,  and  two- thirds  of  our  lawyers, 
Stetes  have  been  governed  here  and  there,  heaven  knows  how ; 
but  not  by  poetry,  it  is  certain.  Literature  is  a  seducer ;  we 
bad  almost  said  a  harlot.  She  may  do  to  trifle  with ;  but  woe 
be  .to  tl^e  state  whose  statesmen  write  verses,  and  whose  lawyers 
xiftd  more  in  Tom  Moore  than  in  iBracton. 

.  ^is  is  a  dangerous  taste,  a  dangerous  state  of  society  ;  for 
ij^. renders  useful  learning  (we  dare  to  use  the  word)  without 
ccadit*  and  tends  to.  banish  it.  The  real  happiness  of  man, 
of  the  mass,  not  of  the  few,  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
things,  not  on  that  of  words.  We  desire  a  statesman  who  under- 
i^fojids  politics,  legislation,  commerce,  not  Pulci;  who  should  re- 
Qv^  suffrages  for  an  able  treaty^  not  for  the  Love&of  theTrian^lfis 
c(r*Whistlecraft.  We  do  not  desire  elegance  of  composition  m  a 
Qfu^veyance^  nor  a  prescription  in  rhyme.  The  state  demands 
t)uit  every  man,  in  his  own  vocation,  should  understand  his 
^mtieSj  be  they  what  they  may  ;  and  Uius  only  pan  it  flourish ; 
tvaci^Ht  jfabm^t  fahri ;  and  if  it  is  the  only  qualification  of  a 
Qpmmissiouer  of  U^e  navy,  that  he  is  an  elegant  scholar,  it  is 
fliijily  time  that  the  workman  should  depose  him  to  his  proper 
piQCUpation  with  words,  and  take  his  place  in  things.     . 

;  1^  the  edMcation  in  languages,  or  in  literature ;  be  the  ac- 
quisition Greek  and  Latin  £uone,  or  let  the  fullest  effect  that  can 
bia  imagined  from  the  real,  not  the  supposed,  acquisition  of  these 
l§l^3^^es,  or  of  any  languages,  be  granted ;  we  are  entitled  to 
1^,  first,  how  they  can  quaUfy  a  man,  any  man  except  a 
m^e  Utterateur,  for  the  duties  of  life  ;  and  next,  whether  they 
4p  thi^s  qualify  them.  It  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  show, 
Hj^z-i,  that  the  extinct  languages,  or  literature,  do  render  a 
>BIW  $.t  to  wiekl  the  state;  to  conduct  a  fleet  or  an  aimy ;  ta 
make  or  administer  laws  \  to  defend  the  property  o^  the  peo^ik^; 
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to  carry  <m  commerce ;  to  understand  diseases  and  their  cures ; 
or  to  practise  the  arts  with  success.  Yet  of  such  actions  as 
these  IS  the  life  of  the  state ;  by  the  due  performance  of  thrai 
must  it  Uve  in  happiness  and  power,  or  poverty  and  debasement  \ 
Uve  or  die.  If  the  state  is  to  prosper^  every  member  of  it  most 
understand  his  own  profession,  at  least,  whatever  ornament  lie 
may  superadd.  It  is  a  wise  state  that  endeavours  to  make  ai) 
its  members  useful ;  but  that  state  are  not  we. 

To  try  the  system  by  its  effects,  is  to  examine  many  detaifo ; 
details,  which,  as  far  as  our  greater  interests  are  concerned,  tj^e 
could  not  well  examine  without  more  personal  allusion  than  we 
approve  of:  not,  also,  without  a  much  longer  history  of  post 
errors  than  we  could  find  space  for.  But  let  any  man  investigate 
the  history  of  our  political  conduct  for  the  last  century  ;  ofcmr 
policy,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic ;  of  our  treaties,  our  wftni, 
our  commercial  regulations,  our  legislation ;  and  then  say 
whether  they  are  not  marked  by  errors  which  were  the  product 
of  disgraceful  ignorance.  We  see  them  now,  partly  by  ex- 
perience of  their  effects  ;  but  we  see  them  also  without  tfil^ 
proof,  because  we  see  that  their  principles  were  faulty.  We 
are  better  informed,  because,  by  whatever  means,  we  have  beea 
better  educated ;  and  we  know  that  a  better  education  would 
have  saved  us  from  much  suffering,  through  a  long  space  ;  sof- 
fbring,  of  which  we  are  still  the  victims. 

This  returns  us  to  the  question  of  a  vicious  education^  or 
what  is  the  same,  of  an  useless  one.  If  we  have  just  scud  Aat^ 
m  education,  there  is  something  to  avoid,  and  if  we  have  sho#fi 
the  dangers,  or  the  inutility,  of  what  is  called  a  literary  educatfos 
and  a  literary  age,  so  there  is  something  also  to  gain.  It  19  a 
double  gain,  to  avoid  evil  and  choose  good.  If  we  educate  « 
Hian  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  ship,  it  is  among  timber,  andl 
rules,  and  ships,  in  a  carpenters  yard.  But  he  who  is  to  ad- 
minister the  state;  to  direct  taxation  and  commerce;  to  contrive 
laws  ;  to  administer,  or  to  learn  them ;  to  conductarmies ;  or  prf- 
scribe  physic ;  does  not  learn  legislation,  or  politics,  or  physic^ 
or  the  military  art,  but  Latin  and  Greek,  sjrntax  and  poe^try. 
Is  education,  then,  but  a  name,  or  are  the  privileged  orders  to 
know  every  thing  by  intuition,  while  the  operating  ones  must 
learn  in  youth  to  do  what  they  are  to  perform  in  age  ?  Iliat 
statesmen  do  not  learn  their  trade  by  intuition,  their  errors 

Erove.  That  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician,  must 
jam  theirs  when  they  ought  to  be  practising  it,  they  figel  but 
too  plainly.  Well  may  they  weep  their  lost  lours,  and  repent 
in  vah^  their  errors,  and  execrate  the  system  which  has  robbed 
ikMOi  of  Aeir  youft^  their  liberty,  and  their  money,  and  ptdtf 
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them  in  words  and  wind.  Nay,  not  even  thus.  It  is  an  age 
of  literature,  we  have  admitted.  But  solid  literature  is  still  a 
trade:  and  it  is  acquired  by  persevering  industry,  not  at,  or  by, 
school  and  college,  but  after  it,  as  are  law  and  physic.  The.  proof 
is  before  us  ;  for  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  or  inclination 
after  their  school-days,  have  not  acquired  it,  have  not  even  ac- 
quired the  simple  art  of  writing  their  own  language  decently,  of 
telling  the  world  what  they  did,  and  thought,  and  saw.  Are 
there  many  lawyers  who  have  written  in  a  style  superior  to  that 
of  an  act  of  parliament  ?  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
splendid  wars,  by  sea  and  land,  and  it  has  fought  them  splen- 
didly. It  has  been,  and  is,  the  rival  in  arms  of  Greece  and 
!Rome ;  yet  not  one  of  all  its  officers  has  produced  a  history  of 
his^own  actions ;  nay,  hardly  one  has  penned  a  despatch  that 
would  have  gained  credit  to  a  school-boy.  At  this  moment,  we 
have  not  a  British  history  of  our  late  "  glorious"  deeds  of 
twenty  years;  except,  indeed.  Doctor  Southey's.  We  have  not 
even  a  writer  on  the  military,  or  on  the  naval  art,  who  deserves 
to  be  named.  Such  is  the  produce  of  Westminster  and  Eton, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  profess,  at  the  very  least,  to 
teach  letters,  and  yet  they  do  not  succeed  in  teaching  their 
piipils  to  tell  a  plain  story  in  their  own  tongue,  or  in  any  other 
tongue.  To  what  other  tests  can  we  bring  the  system  of  our 
education  ?  It  has  broken  its  promise  :  it  has  broken  it  in 
evjery  way.  It  has  not  taught  even  the  little  it  pretended  to 
teach.  Had  it  taught  all,  we  have  ploughed  the  field  we  were 
not  to  cultivate,  and  sown  the  seed  which  we  never  meant  to 
reap. 

Education,  if  intended  for  any  thing,  is  intended  to  prepare 
subjects  for  the  state.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  should 
bear  an  analogy  to  its  pursuits,  and  occupations,  and  laws, 
and  constitution.  The  system  which  acted  on  the  reverse  prin- 
ciple, would  be  faulty ;  one  which  did  not  act  on  the  direct 
pnnciple,  would  be  pronounced  defective.  The  CathoUc  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  erred  in  both  ways ;  we  err  chiefly  in  the 
latter :  not  solely,  however. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  said  it  before,  were  wiser 
than  we  are.  It  was  their  object  to  form  statesmen,  legislators, 
orators,  and  warriors ;  and  they  trusted  the  education  of  their 
youth  to  orators,  statesmen,  and  legislators,  or  to  philosophers 

Erofessing  those  sciences  and  arts.     It  lias  been  said  by  one  who 
as  anticipated  us  on  this  subject,  but  in  vain,  that  Solon  would 
not  have  trusted  the  Spartans  with  the  education  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  and  that  still  less  would  Lycurgus  have   put  his  pupils 
'  under  the  Ilelots.    It  was  to  Antipater  they  made  the  noted 
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reply,  when  lie  demanded  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  that  they  preferred  giving  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
lest  an  improper  education  should  corrupt  their  children. 

Heaven  forbid,  however,  that  we  should  have  been  the  first 
to  say,  what  we  may  jepeat  after  the  same  writer,  that  the 
governments  of  Eijrope  have  selected,  and  have  acted  absurdly 
in  selecting,  the  clerical  body,  exclusively,  to  conduct  the  edu- 
cation of  tneir  youth.  In  Britain,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  placed 
imder  the  control  and  direction  of  a  body  which  esteems  the 
head  of  its  religion  beyond  the  head  of  its  government,  which 
loves  its  own  order  above  its  country,  and  its  exclusive  institu- 
tions more  than  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is  not  under  a  foreign 
control. 

And  yet  it  is  conducted  and  directed  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  does  all  in  its  power  to  retain  the  direction  in  its  own 
hands.  Tailors  educate  tailors,  and  boatswains  seamen ;  but 
the  clergy  of  Britain  educates  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  and 
soldiers,  and  merchants,  and  physicians.  We  will  not  say  of 
them,  that  they  have  intruded  into  this  office  ;  we  trust  that  we 
are  too  liberal.  It  was  forced  on  them  originally,  and,  when  it 
was  given  to  them,  it  was  properly  bestowed.  But  they  have 
continued  to  hold  the  appointment  and  the  profit ;  and  really 
we  cannot  blame  them,  for  no  man  willingly  surrenders  power, 
wealth,  and  influence.  It  is  another  qujestion,  whether  we  are 
to  suffer  them  to  retain  their  place  for  ever.  If  we  do,  the 
blame  will  be  with  us.  Circumstances  have  changed,  somewhat 
wonderfully,  since  that  day ;  and  if  the  objects  of  education 
ought  to  be  changed  with  the  mode,  so  it  is  fully  time  to 
change  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  We  ought  to  change 
them,  at  least  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  are  as  fit  for  the 
office  now  as  they  were  in  days  of  yore  ;  we  ought  to  change 
them,  unless  we  are  determined  to  go  on  for  ever  in  scanning 
and  parsing  ;  or  till,  at  least,  they  prove  that  they  can  do  some- 
what more  than  parse  and  scan. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  interlopers,  and  that  they  are  in- 
creasing every  day.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so ;  or  we  might 
now  be  a  nation  of  monks  and  commentators,  in  place  of  what 
we  are.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  usage,  such  the  blindness  of 
habit  and  acquiescence,  that  no  sooner  is  a  school,  a  foundation, 
or  a  college,  talked  of,  .than  there  rises  to  the  eye,  a  dean,  an 
archdeacon,  a  rector,  or  a  curate.  If  there  be  a  prince  or  a 
princess  to  be  taught  the  art  of  governing,  or  of  being  quietly 

S governed,  we  seek  for  a  bishop  as  the  preceptor,  and  a  verjr,  or 
ess  very,  reverend,  for  the  siib-preceptor.    They  may  possibly 
^x^cut^  their  respective  offices  well ;  out  it  is  not  an  ineyitabl^ 
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*  ^.nv  feiflAop  of  the  twenty-four,  to  have 

princo*  oW"^^  ^^  ^  ^^^g^t  pewon  or  a  fnend  of  royalty,  or 
•ibte.  ""i^-ijlilf  wliofu  are  arranged  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  of 
on  1»\«*>  I  ioufffc«-    ''*"®  °**y  *^^'  *^®  choice  light,  provided  it 

be  *"  ^tflnts  of  §o<ri«ty  noW  demand  a  civil  education,  not  a 
'''''•T^d  a  scholafltic  one  ;  and  unless  we  exert  ourselves 

''**^'{**  '    ^e  system,  it  will  be  long  yet  before  we  shall  rescue 

^^If^Aom  the  trammels  and  pedantry  of  centuries,  it  will 
behng  before  we  shall  acquire  in  youth  what  we  are  to  want  in 
a^.  And  be  the  clergy  what  it  may  (and  we  are  willing  to 
gnxki  muoh),  we  shall  not  be  rescued  from  Greek  and  Latin,  till 
fr«  are  feseued  from  the  domination  of  the  clergy  in  education. 
3f en  leach  what  they  know  :  we  cannot  blame  them  ;  and  how, 
ffdeed^  ihould  they  teach  any  thing  else  ?  The  system  and  the 
directors  of  it  are  inseparably  entwined ;  the  system  must  teach- 
two  dead  languages,  and  nothing  else,  because  its  conductors 
can  teach  those  langua^s,  and  can  teach  nothing  else. 

But  the  clergy  is,  peniaps,  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  teach  politics,  and  law,  and  economy,  and  sciences, 
juad  arts,  all  that  society  wants  and  is  about  to  demand.  An 
ilt«natuied  world  says  that  it  has  not  yet,  at  least,  produced  the 
proofe.  That  world  has  examined  its  printed  works,  for  there 
th«  test  lies,  and  finds  no  proof*  It  would  be  extraordinay 
if  it  should ;  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  not  a  secret.  If 
the  clergy  does  really  understand  Greek  and  Latin  better  than 
the  lay  order  of  society,  let  it  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  when  and 
where  Greek  and  Latin  are  shown  to  be  the  proper  objects  of 
education.  We  are  content  that  it  should  teach  theology,  be- 
cause this  is  its  trade,  which  it  ought  at  least  to  understand. 
The  question  of  religious  instruction  is  somewhat  intricate,  as 
matters  now  exist  in  our  country,  and  therefore  we  pass  it  by  for 
the  present.  If  there  is  any  thing  else  which  the  clergy  can 
teach  better  than  the  other  parts  of  society,  we  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  accept  of  them  as  teachers,  for  we  bear  them 
«oiU-will. 

^ut  if  there  be  anything  of  which  they  are  not  the  best 
teacherH,  if  there  be  any  knowledge  which  is  better  known  by 
others  thau  by  them,  we  desire  but  the  same  right  of  choosing 
^^J^  P^.^eptors  among'  such  persons.  He  who  knows  best,  will, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  form  the  best  teacher,  as 
^penence  shows  every  day,  as  common  sense  would  have  taught 
without  it.    We  choose  our  professors  of  medicine  from 
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pbyidcians^  and  place  our  sons  intended  for  law  under  special- 
pleaders  ;  just  as  we  bind  an  embryo  Stultz  apprentice  to 
some  hero  of  the  needle.  But  we  choose  a  clergyman  to 
give  our  sons  education,  that  abstract  and;  unintelligible  thing 
ealled  education;  and,  knowing  nothing,  nothing,  therefore, 
can  he,  or  does  he,  teach.  If  we  had  sense  enough  to  select 
as  the  tutor  of  our  child,  a  lawyer,  he  might  learn  law ;  if  a 
merchant,  accounts ;  in  any  case  he  would  be  worth  something 
to  society ;  he  would  be  so  though  his  tutor  were  a  carpenter. 
Now,  he  is  taught  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  learns  horse-racing. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  conducted  by  the  clergy,  because 
they  are  monastic  establishments.  Westminster  and  Eton, 
for  reasons  equally  vaUd.  By  their  fruits  we  have  long  known 
them.  But  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  it  demonstrated,  why 
the  private  tutorage  of  every  boy  who  can  afford  a  private  tutor, 
should  be  consigned  to  a  clergyman ;  why  every  clergyman 
who  has  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  do,  who  chances  to  have 
friends,  and  who  has  less  money  than  he  wants,  should  also 
maintain  his  little  Westminster  and  little  Eton,  in  soin& 
'*  genteel  neighbourhood,"  where  pupils  are  to  be  occupied,  at 
three,  or  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  making  themes  and 
measuring  prosody;  We  know  these  also  by  their  fruits.  We 
expect  to  reap,  and  forget  that  we  ought  to  sow ;  we  never  ask 
ourselves,  what  are  to  be  the  future  pursuits  and  duties  of  our 
son,  but  we  have  given  him  an  **  expensive  education,^'  and 
dischai^ed  our  consciences.  Expensive,  indeed,  it  shall  prove, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

This,  too,  is  one  of  the  evil  results  of  the  system,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  monopoly.  We  have  already  used  the  term  mono- 
poly, and  we  shall  use  it  again  :  but  we  use  it  without  any 
feelings  of  acrimony.  ,The  present  clergy  of  England  did  .not 
create  it ;  they  found  it  established  to  their  hands,  and  if  they 
are  content,  or  desirous,  to  keep  and  perpetuate  it,  we  think 
them  fully  justified.  The  very  basis  of  social  prosperity  is, 
that  every  man  should  pursue  his  own  interests ;  and  there- 
fore, we,  pursuing  ours,  shall  do  what  in  us  lies  to  break  up 
&is  monopoly.  We  do  not  expect  that  any  efforts  of  the 
present  generation  will  succeed  in  this,  or  will  reduce  our 
public  institutions  to  a  form  of  proceeding  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  society ;  but  it  is  something  if  we  can  lop  off  all  those 
roots  and  branches  which  have  shot  out,  like  excrescences, 
from  the  main  trunk ;  if  we  can  persuade  our  generation  that 
there  is  something  for  youth  to  learn„  amd  that  there  are  persons 
wha  can  teaci  it ;  if  we  can  open  their  eye^  to  the  just  value  of 
prosody^  ^uid  plergymen^  and  clerical  schools,  and  eterieal  tutors/' 
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Whatever  is  cut  off  from  Westminster  and  its  spawn,  whatever 
interlopers  we  can  introduce^  thus  much  is  clear  gain.  A  day 
will  come  when  the  people  tvill  be  educated,  in  spite  of  West- 
minster and  Oxford ;  and  it  is  by  heresy  and  rebellion  that  we 
shall  at  last  shame  and  reform,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  aboUsh- 
ing,  the  monopoly-  While  it  remains,  we  shall  never  learn  but 
what  our  fathers  have  learned;  for  the  Greek,  the  system,  the 
church,  the  monopoly,  are  but  one. 

Granting  that  Greek  and  Latin  did  really  produce  a  Uterary 
education,  and  that  a  literary  education  was  tne  best  of  educa- 
tions, by  what  right  do  the  clergy  assume  the  exclusive  power 
o(  forming  a  pupil  in  literature  ?  This  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
literary  men  by  profession.  Because  clergymen  possess  more 
idle  time  than  most  other  classes,  that  is  not  a  reason  for  se- 
lecting them  f  since  leisure  is  not  capacity.  It  may  be  very 
convenient  for  them  to  be  enabled  to  add  somewhat  to  a  scanty 
income,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  we  deeply  regret,  and  would 
most  gladly  see  improved;  but  the  generation  demands  our 
regard,  still  more  imperiously,  and  we  would  infinitely  prefer 
seeing  the  English  clergy  farming  lands  like  the  Scotch,  than 
starving,  or  condemned,  for  a  paltry  gain,  to  assume  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  youth.  If  it  is  to  be  their  property,  let  them  at 
least  acquire  the  means  of  executing  these  duties,  and  we  shall 
object  no  longer.  They  belong  to  a  stage  of  society  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  this  office,  and  their  profession  is  one  which 
ought  to  render  them  conscientious  performers  of  perhaps  the 
most  important  social  duty  which  man  has  to  perform :  but 
their  own  education  must  first  be  changed;  a  change  which 
will  not  occur  till  the  total  system  is  aboUshed,  or  essentially 
repaired.  It  is  for  their  own  interests  that  it  should  be  so,  if 
they  could  but  see  it.  Let  them  learn  to  educate,  and  educa- 
tion will  scarcely  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  if  they  persist 
in  opposing  the  common  sense  of  the  world,  the  world  will 
shortly  leave  them  to  educate  each  other ;  as  it  is  fast  doing. 

We  are  not  now  professing  to  examine  into  the  details  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  because  a  few  words  would  not  answer  our 
purpose  ;  and  it  really  is  painful  to  us  to  say  any  thing  which 
may  seem  to  reflect  on  the  bona  fides  of  those  by  whom  our 
classical  education  is  conducted :  but  we  must  say  (and  let 
the  blame  fall  on  the  founders  of  Oxford  and  Westminster,  not 
on  their  present  respectable  members)  that  the  system  is  con- 
trived to  support  tne  monopoly,  as  the  monopoly  in  turn  de- 
fends the  system.     It  is  a  profitable  trade. 

We  are  not  here  going  to  praise  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
some  of  our  predecessors  have  done,  at  our  own  expense ;   for  it 
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is  most  certain  that  education  was  there,  also,  a  valuable  trade ; 
and  that  the  orators  and  philosophers  were  not  one  jot  less  in- 
genious in  protracting  it  and  rendering  it  a  mystery.  We  do 
not  feel  anjr  indignation  that  those  possessed  of  the  monopoly 
should  desire  to  preserve  it ;  for  this  is  wisdom,  the  wondly 
wisdom  of  the  dexterous  steward.  We  cannot  fairly,  {perhaps, 
be  angry  with  the  monopolists  for  not  teaching  something  else 
than  Greek  or  Latin ;  because  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  teach 
any  thin^  better.  But  we  have  a  right  to  be  angry  that  the 
system  does  not  teach  what  it  professes ;  and  we  have  a  very 
just  plea  for  indignation,  when,  instead  of  showing  any  anxiety 
to  shorten  the  period  of  education,  to  do  the  work  which  it  has 
undertaken,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  its  method  and  its 
details  are. so  contrived  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  the 
learning  which  it  professes,  as  tedious  as  possible ;  that  so  the 
greater  profits  should  accrue.  That,  at  least,  those  profits  do 
so  accrue,  is  evident. 

Everv  one  knows  how  he  learns  English ;  and  every  one 
knows  by  what  means,  when  left  to  his  own  guidance  in  after-: 
life,  he  acquires  Italian  or  French.  Thus,  also,  he  who  never 
heard  of  Latin  and  Greek  till  he  was  twenty  or  thirty,  would 
master  Greek  and  Latin.  But  he  would  not  attempt  it  by  means 
of  nonsense-verses  ;  and  if  he  knows  what  he  intends,  he  will 
scarcely  attempt  it  by  learning  to  repeat  "  Propria  quae  mari- 
bus."  In  .England,  every  thing  is  a  trade,  and  every  eflTort, 
every  pursuit,  is  concentered  in  the  art  of  making  money, 
as  money,  for  itself;  since  the  sole  desirable  good  on  earth,  on 
British  earth,  is  wealth.  The  spirit  of  commerce  pervades 
every  thing,  and  it  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  and  animates 
our  system  of  school  education.  It  is  not  considered  how  the 
pupil  is  to  be  best  and  most  rapidly  brought  forward,  how 
most  effectually  taught  what  he  is  to  learn ;  but  by  what  means 
the  greatest  sum  of  money  can  be  obtained  from  his  parents. 
Never,  thought  Locke  long  ago,  and  would  have  said  if  he  had 
dared,  was  a  better  engine  contrived  for  this  end,  than  syntax ; 
never,  have  said  others,  was  there  a  more  fortunate  discovery 
for  this  purpose  than  nonsense-verses,  themes,  exercises,  clas-^ 
ses,  every  thing. 

Never  was  a  system  better  contrived  not  to  teach  a  language. 
If  Justus  Lipsius  composed  a  work  in  Latin  at  four  years  of 
age,  it  was  not  by  means  of  prosody  and  parsing.  The  giants 
01  that  age  were  nursed  on  Latin  and  fed  on  Latin ;  on  the 
language,  not  on  its  rules ;  on  Latin  authors  and  Latin  matter, 
not  on  particles  and  words.  In  our  system,  also,  all  the  labour 
is  on  the  $(ide  qC  the  pupil ;  the  master  needs  nQt  even  listen  \ 
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it  is  enough  if  he  appears  to  do  so.  To  say  that  he  teaches^  is 
an  abuse  of  words>  Grammar^  classes^  scanning,  flogging,  th^ 
whole  discipline  might  be  administered  by  a  steam-engine.  If 
the  master  ever  had  any  talents,  he  becomes  stupiilra  into  a 
machine;  nor  is  it  any  censure  on  him,  for  human  nature  muiit 
yield  before  such  a  mechanical  routine.  The  pupil,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  no  end,  no  object ;  acquires  no  ideas,  and  learns  to 
suppose  all  learning  and  all  study  the  same,  and  to  hate  study 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Adult  man,  with  half  his  energies 
exhausted,  his  period  of  excitability  and  muscular  prurience 
past,  could  not  endure,  even  the  sedentary  life  which  is  imposed 
on  a  child  or  a  boy,  boiling  with  physical  powers,  and  moving  in 
every  fibre.  Receiving,  not  even  ideas  to  occupy  and  eitpend 
his  nervous  energy,  chained  to  a  monotonous,  purposeless,  un* 
intelligible  routine,  either  his  faculties  are  stupified,  and  that 
process  which  ought  to  have  called  forth  his  powers  destroys 
them,  or  he  imbibes  a  distaste  to  every  thing  which  demands 
attention ;  to  the  sciences  and  the  arts>  as  to  languages  and 
literature. 

In  a  moral  view,  it  is  a  serious  evil,  that,  at  the  very  age  in 
which  the  mind  ought  to  be  occupied  with  exciting  and  accept* 
able  pursuits,  to  prevent  the  passions  from  expending  them^ 
selves  on  vicious  or  dangerous  pleasures,  we  leave  it,  not 
merely  without  occupation,  without  pursuits,  but  tie  it  dowii  td 
that  which  it  abhors,  and  of  which  the  very  nature  is,  to  restrain 
the  bow,  that  it  may  unbend,  with  double  energy,  on  what  it 
oUght  to  be  our  great  object  to  prevent.  Hence,  iii  a  great 
measure,  the  vices  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  the  sole 
t^ause,  but  it  is  a  leading  one.  The  unoccupied  mind,  th^  un* 
occupied  body,  must  seek  a  vent,  the  check-spring  must  unbend ; 
and  finding  nothing  else,  no  object  for  its  affections  or  actions, 
it  must  start  to  active  idleness,  or  to  mischief  or  vice  :  to  boxing, 
drinking,  rowing  in  boats,  or  driving  coaches.  If  we  ask^  Who 
the  orderly  boy  is  at  a  public  school,  it  is  he  who  has  fortunately 
discovered  some  innocent,  amusing,  or  useful  pursuit,  for 
himself;  drawing,  making  fire-works,  or  building  boats  instead 
of  rowing  them. 

Tliis  is  an  indirect  moral  evil.  It  is  a  direct  one,  that  yotith 
is  not  instructed  in  moral  and  pohtical  knowledge,  in  the  moral 
and  political  virtues.  The  rehgion  which  he  is  taught,  is  a 
form  and  a  routine.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans>  whoS^ 
wri tings  w(^  pretend  to  teach,  and  by  whom  we  might  profit,  if 
we  tuiiL^ht  th<»ni  properly,  the  education  of  a  citizen  was  relevant 
to  liirt  monil  and  civic  duties.  Our  youth,  on  the  contrary; 
^iit«  liiN  instructors,  ignorant  of  every  thing,  and  now  to  Mtii 
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ia  what  eonsist  his  daties,  and  his  rights  also  ;  without  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  or  conduct^  unacquainted  with  his  country, 
its  manners,  customs,  and  usages,  unacquainted  with  man  or 
the  world.  Our  public  schools  and  colleges,  indeed,  are  hAd 
forth  as  teaching  this  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  private  in- 
struction. We  may  safely  ask  what  world,  what  man,  is  taught 
at  Eton  or  Oxford;  but  we  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
answering. 

But  the  world  is  not  a  merely  moral  world.  The  physical 
world,  the  endless  and  mixed  rektions  by  which  the  two  ai« 
intertwined,  of  all  these,  youth  learns  nothing.  Even  the  im- 
provement of  the  body,  the  perfecting  of  its  physical  powers,  is 
n^leoted.  We  neglect  all  that  forms  the  common  routine  of 
life  and  society,  the  very  existence,  not  only  of  civil  society  but 
of  man  himself.  The  youth  is  not  taught  the  nature  of  the 
world  which  he  inhabits,  of  the  universe  that  surrounds  him, 
on  both  of  which  he  is  afterwards  to  depend  so  largely  in  the 
commonest  details  of  life.  He  does  not  learn  the  nature,  or 
even  the  names  of  the  animals,  the  vegetables,  the  minerals, 
without  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  exist  an  hour ;  the  forms 
into  which  art  converts  them,  the  means  of  their  conversion, 
the  artisans  by  whom  they  are  converted,  nor  the  endless  arts 
by  which  it  is,  that  he  does  not  remain  the  savage  creature 
which  he  was  born.  Nature  has  imbued  him  with  the  active 
and  burning  principle  of  curiosity,  but  we  defeat  her  bounties 
by  our  neglect.  Every  thing,  what  we  teach  and  what  we  omit, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  mcmas- 
tic  ages. 

Hence  it  is,  that  science  is  not  honoured  in  Britain.  Cam- 
bridge, alone,  even  did  it  do  to  more  purpose  what  it  appears  t^ 
perform,  cannot  by  itself  resist  the  torrent.  Science,  on  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Britain  depend,  is  not  honoured  in 
Britain*  It  is  not  Learninff.  It  has  to  fight  its  way  to  such 
honours  as  it  can  force  irom  an  unwilling  public  :  it  is  not 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  works  like  a  mole  in  the  ground,,  unseen 
and  unhonoured ;  but  it  raises  imperishable  structures,  perhaps 
to  see  its  own  name  perish  before  its  face,  before  the  lustre  of  a 
dealer  in  longs  and  snorts,  the  utility  of  an  "  elegant  scholar." 
The  peer  despises  the  chemist,  who  teaches  him  whence  comes 
the  colour  of  his  blue  garter,  the  metallurgist,  who  shews  him 
how  to  convert  his  barren  hills  to  gold.  A  whole  army  of 
noble  and  ignoble  legislators,  meet  annually  to  legislate,  and 
it  legislates  on  the  sciences  and  the  arts  ;  yet  scarcely 
one  ray  of  science  or  art  pervades  the  darkness  of  either  House. 
Let  those  who  doubt  it. consult  the  debates,  the  reports,  the 
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journals.  Five  parliaments  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
best  form  for  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and  five  parliaments  have  not 
agreed  whether  a  pound  weight  exerts  an  equal  pressure   on 

i^ne   and   on  two  square  inches  of  surface.     But  they  have 
earned  to  make  Latin  verses,  and  the  law  peers  can  probably 
parse  Re,  fa,  lo,  when  the  deficient  syllables  are  supplied. 

Such  is  the  value  attached  to  education,  and  most  justly,  that, 
to  attain  it,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  personal  enjoyment,  or  at 
least  of  wealth,  which  a  judicious  or  affectionate  parent  will 
hot  submit  to  for  his  child.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  does 
not  ask  himself  what  education  means.  It  is  that  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  tell  him.  He  follows  the  road  which 
his  treacherous  State  has  made  and  paved,  and  is  satisfied.  He 
is  satisfied,  because  he  has  done  what  others  do ;  because  what- 
ever is  sanctioned  by  usage  and  the  state,  must  be  right.  The 
Crsonal  sacrifice  is  not  a  trifle  ;  to  many,  it  is  the  difference 
tween  ease  and  poverty,  or  between  wealth  and  difiiculties. 
A  whole  family  is  rendered  unhappy,  its  estates,  perhaps,  irre- 
coverably injured,  and  finally  demolished,  that  one  or  more  of 
its  members  may  receive  "  a  good  education  :''  because  a  good 
education  is  bettei:  than  wealth.  We  do  not  dispute  it.  But 
we  deny  that  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  ignorance  confirmed,  the 
habits  of  idleness  and  vice  acquired,  at  school  and  college,  are 
a  better  patrimony  than  the  one  or  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  the  youth,  equally  ignorant  and  probably  less  injured, 
might  have  in  his  possession,  to  work  his  way  with  through  the 
world,  had  it  not  been  idly  expended.     The  parent  has  sold  his 

f)atrimony  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  the  child  must  now 
abour,  as  best  he  can,  in  struggling  through  the  desert  before 
hiin. 


AjftT.  X.    Basni,  J.  A.  Krilova.     Fables  de  M.  Kriloff.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Paris.     1825. 

XT  RILOV  is  an  ingenious  Russian  fabulist ;  Count  Orlov  a 
•*^  patriotic  Russian  nobleman  ;  and  these  volumes  are  curious 
specimens  of  workmanship,  turned  out  by  approved  artists,  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  to  give  currency  to  the  talents  of  the  former 
m  the  languages  of  France  and  Italy.  Eighty-eight  litterateurs,  of 
whom  no  single  one  appears  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  original, 
have  been  engaged  to  manufacture  into  southern  verse  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  northern  poet ;  and  for  once  we  are  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  fabric.  M.  le  Comte  (says  the  preface)  began, 
by  translating  the  fables  of  his  countryman  into  literal  French 
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prose ;  this  being  done^  the  matter  was  "wrought  up  by  French 
and  Italian  poets,  with  all  the  freedom  of  talent,  released  from 
the  trammels  of  the  original.  And  thus  we  possess  ourselves  of 
every  thing  which  coum  pass  the  Russian  frontiers,  while  new 
beauties  no  doubt  replace  the  beauties  we  are  not  able  to  reach.'' 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  very  pretty 
verses,  and  witty  points,  and  clever  moralizings,  in  these  tra- 
ductions ;  but  the  absurdity  of  such  a  division  of  labour,  and 
the  false  impressions  it  is  likely  to  convey,  require  a  little  re- 
proof, if  not  a  little  correction. 

Kxilov  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  untranslateable  of  the 
Russian  poets,  because  the  most  original.  His  abrupt  anti- 
theses—his sharp  and  condensed  satire — his  epigrammatic  point 
— his  varied  versification — are  charms  not  to  be  communi- 
cated through  literal  prose.  He  has  made  La  Fontaine  his  model, 
and  though  he  does  not  equal  his  master  in  Jia'ivete,  drollery,  or 
general  effect,  yet  he  steers  clear  of  his  libidinous  grossness, 
and  often  rises  to  a  higher  tone  of  moral  musing. 

Of  the  character  of  his  fables  we  will  try  to  give  an  example 
or  two : — 

'  The  Lion  ani>  the  Wolf. 

'  A  hungry  Lion  on  a  lamb  was  feeding. 

When  a  poor  dog  passed  by ; 
And,  with  a  patient  look  of  meekness  pleading. 

Shared  in  the  banquet ;  whilst  the  royal  beast 
*         Smiled  at  his  ignorant  simplicity. 
A  Wolf  look'd  on,  and  said :  "  And  surely  I 
May  have  a  portion  of  the  prey,  at  least. 
Indeed,  Til  try." 
,He  came— came  boldly ;  when  the  Lion  saw 
His  purpose,  he  uprais'd  his  kingly  paw. 
Smote  him  to  earth,  and  left  him  there  to  die. 

There's  some  excuse  for  inexperience ; 
But  none  for  daring,  insolent  pretence.' 

'  The  Cloup. 

'  Over  the  thirsty  plains  a  pregnant  Cloud 
Roll'd  on  its  forward  way ; 

Scorning  the  cliffs  whose  summit  proud 
Beneath  it  lay ; 

While  to  the  overflowing  sea 

It  pour'd  its  waters  forth  rejoicingly. 

"  Am  I  not  liberal  ?"  to  the  Mountain  cried 

The  Cloud—- while  the  swift  torrent  swelled  the  tide. 

VOL.  IV.— W.  R.  N 
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"  Liberal  P  the  panting  field  and  sun-dried  plain 
'^  Ask'd  for  one  drop^*-one  single  drop  in  vain," 
Exdaim'd  the  Mountain—^''  Liberal>  indeed^ 
"  To  those  who  ask'd  no  ifavout — ^felt  no  need." ' 

'Thh  Shipwrboked  jSailor  and  the  Sea. 

*  The  waves  had  whelmed  the  venturous  bark^ 

And  dashed  the  Shipwrecked  Seaman  on  the  shore ; 

He  tum'd  himself^  impatient  at  their  roar^ 
And  cried,  "  Perfidious  Sea  I 
"  Why  didst  thou  lure  me,  smiling  tranquilly, 
'^  To  such  a  fatej  so  desolate  and  dark." 
The  Ocean-god  awoke,  and  frowning  said, 
"  Hurl  not  your  vain  reproaches  at  my  head, 
"  My  waters  calmly  ebb  and  flow, 

it  f  m  ^Q  \o\xA  warring  tempest  break  their  rest ; 

''  Go !  to  the  storm-winds  be  thy  plaints  addressed, 
"  Go  I  to  the  whirlwind,  go  f 

And  he  spoke  wisely,  it  must  be  confess'd  ; 

Woulds't  thou  fotbid  the  Winds  to  bloW> 
Seaman  ?  O,  no !  * 

A  very  pretty  volume  might  be  made  out  of  the  fabulists  of 
Russia.  Most  of  her  poets  have  successfully  treated  this  de- 
partment of  fiction.  It  suits  a  despotic  sphere*  Men  may  be 
the  dexterous  champions  of  good  ffovernrtienta/fegonca//y— they 
may  stab  misrule  tnrough  the  side  of  a  metaphor,  and  stand  a 
chance  of  not  being  understood— or,  if  understood,  forgiven. 
One  of  the  modern  poets  of  Russia  (Pushkin)  lately  made  a 
more  rash  experiment ;  he  ventured  to  animadvert  on  the  not 
absolute  wisdom  of  some  decrees  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  and 
was  sent  to  gather  experience  among  Siberian  snows.  Write 
fables,  then,  ye  men  of  Russia  ! 


Art.  XL    Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,from  the  Peace  i^  Utrecht. 

4to.     London.     Murray.     1824. 

nnHOUGH  the  reputed  author  of  this  volume  is  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  the 
present  notice,  to  comment  upon  all  the  specimens  of  Whig 
doctrine  which  it  contains,  we  have  dedicated  another  article 
in  the  present  Number  to  the  exposure  of  those  doctrines,  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
before  us  in  the  character  of  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe. 
As  our  author  has  thought  fit  to  begin  them  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht>  kia  Memoirs  of  English  Affairs  have  not  the  most 
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legitimate  era  for  commencement.  A  history  of  the  conduct  of 
the  two  ^at  parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  which  this 
part  of  l£e  work  seems  chiefly  designed  to  illustrate,  should 
rather  have  been  be^n  from  the  year  1688.  It  may  be  useful 
perhaps  to  take  a  short  preliminary  glance  at  the  goyernment 
of  England,  as  it  relates  to  the  two  parties,  from  that  date  to 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  period  of  English  History  were  more 
attended  to  than  it  is,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  and  its  effects  might  be  more  generally  understood.  If 
James  II.  had  admitted  the  aristocracy  to  share  in  his  govern- 
ment as  his  brother  had  done,  and  not  madly  determined  to 
govern  by  the  counsel  of  foreign  priests,  there  is  no  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  aristocracy  would  have  been  more  concerned, 
than  in  his  brother's  reign,  at  any  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
over  the  people.  And  judging  from  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent conduct  of  that  church  which  in  1686  passed  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  decree,  it  is  not  improbable,  if  he  had  proceeded 
with  any  degree  of  prudence,  instead  of  attacking  it  in  its  head 

auarters,  the  universities,  and  commanding  the  clergy  to  publish 
leir  own  humiliation  from  their  own  pulpits,  that  the  Church 
of  England  would,  after  no  long  period,  have  differed  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  little  but  in  forms  and  in  name. 

It  is  nothing  wonderful  that  the  aristocracy  should  be  con- 
tinually praising  a  revolution  which  not  only  secured  them  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  so  often  before  severely  felt 
by  individuals  among  them,  but  placed  the  ruling  power  sub- 
stantially in  their  hands.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  even  the 
church  should  join  in  that  praise,  considering  that  the  Revolu- 
tion continued  it  in  all  its  exclusive  privileges,  that  of  trampling 
upon  the  Dissenters  included.  King  William  did  not  com- 
pletely understand  the  nature  of  a  corporation  of  priests,  when 
he  recommended  the  clergy,  assembled  in  convocation  in  1689, 
to  alter  their  liturgy  so  as  to  comprehend  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Dissenters,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  they  would  comply. 
The  answer  to  the  recommendation  was,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  such  an  assembly,  that  the  liturgy  needed  no 
alteration. 

Though  brought  about  by  the  aristocracy  for  their  own  safety, 
and  though  it  conferred  no  real  securities  on  the  people  against 
misgovemment,  no  oiie  would  think  of  denying  that  great  ad- 
vantages resulted  from  the  Revolution  ;  greater  regularity  waa 
introduced  into  the  government  by  it,  and  public  opinion  ac- 
quired greater  strength.  But  many  of  those  who  are  so  often 
boasting  of  the  complete  securities  to  the  subject,  contained  in 

N  2 
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the  Bill  of  Rights  are  perhaps  not  aware,  that  while  that  bill  has, 
indeed,  several  provisions  that  the  crown  shall  not  make  itself 
independent  of  the  parliament,  it  has  only  one  vague  clause* 
to  provide  that  the  parliament  shall  not  make  itself  mdependent 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  the  iieedom  of  electicms  better  provided 
fax  at  subsequent  periods  :  corrupt  influence  vras  universal  and 
notorious ;  the  acknowledged  prevalence  of  this  corrupt  in- 
fluence was  made  a  ground  for  passing  seven  different  acts  in 
the  reign  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  for  its  suppression :  how  efficient 
those  acts  have  been,  let  every  subsequent  election  testify.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  only  effectual  remedy,  the  secret 
suffrage,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  Whigs  were 
ignorant  of  that  remedy,  the  secret  suffrage  being  distinctly 
recommended  in  a  posthumous  paper  by  me  earl  oC  Shaftes- 
bury, published  in  1688.f 

It  may  be  easily  allowed  to  the  Whigs  of  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam and  of  Anne,  that  they  proceedal  on  more  enlightened 
principles  than  the  Tories,  when  we  consider  that  to  this  latter 
party  belonged  the  church  and  the  country  gentlemen.  Under 
the  general  name  of  Whigs  were  included  many  honest  men, 
whose  only  object  was,  as  far  as  they  knew,  to  obtain  securities 
for  good  government.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  as  a  party, 
will  not  be  found  to  have  belied  what  universal  experience  would 
have  led  us  to  expect,  that  a  body  of  men,  whether  called  by  one 
name  or  another,  would  always  prefer  its  own  interest  to  that  of 
the  community.  And  even  the  Tories  will  sometimes  be  found 
to  have  taken  just  views  of  a  question,  when  those  views  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Whigs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Wdham,  though  the  Tories  held  some  places  in  the  ministry, 
the  power  of  the  Whigs  predominated  both  in  the  ministry  and 
the  parliament.  Among  the  first  measures  of  the  latter  was 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  upon  the  usual  pre- 
tence of  danger.  The  Tories  opposed  the  measure  as  coming 
firom  the  other  party,  pretending,  of  course,  to  feel  great  anxiety 


♦  Clause  8.  "  That  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
free."  And  even  this  clause,  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  seems  rather 
to  express  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  than  of  that  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

t  **  Some  Observations  concerning  the  regulating  of  Elections,  found 
among  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Papers  after  his  death,  and  now  recom- 
mended to  the  Consideration  of  this  Present  Parliament"  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met  on  22nd  January,  1688;  for  it  was 
not  till  then  that  these  Observations  were  made  public).  Vide  Somers' 
Tracts,  I  coll.  vol.  1,  p.  63j  pr,  Hansard's  Pari.  History,  vol.  5,  Appen- 
dix No.  1« 
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for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  was  necessary  in  1689  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  France,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  transported 
troops  into  Ireland  to  assist  James  II.  But  the  Whigs  drove 
this  country  as  a  principal  into  a  continental  contest,  from 
which,  however  successful,  no  other  advantage  could  be  derived 
than  that  of  gratifying  king  William ^s  love  of  war,  and  support- 
ing his  theory  of  the  balance  of  power.* 

In  1694,  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was  passed.  This 
was  a  good  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  th6  people  to  exercise 
the  Uttle  influence  they  had  in  elections  so  much  oftener.  The 
object  of  those  who  passed  the  bill  is  evident,  viz.  to  prevent 
the  king  from  becoming  too  independent  of  the  aristocracy,  by 
keeping  a  kind  of  standing  parliament,  as  Charles  II.  had  kept 
the  parUament  called  the  Pensioner  Parliament  undissolved  for 
sixteen  years. 

Hie  credit  of  having  involved  England  in  the  war  of  the 
Succession  may  be  divided  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories^ 
as  it  was  a  Tory  parliament  which  first  gave  encouragement  to 
William  to  form  foreign  alUances  to  carry  on  that  war  ;f  a 
Whig  parliament  which  approved  of  the  alliances  when  made« 
and  which  enabled  queen  Anne  to  begin  hostilities ;  and  again 
a  Tory  parliament  which  supported  the  war  for  the  first  three 
years.  But  the  Whigs  were  the  most  earnest  in  promoting 
that  war,  and  from  1705  to  1710  they  had  the  conduct  of  it. 
The  chief  objects  of  that  war  were,  to  place  the  archduke 
Charles,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  in  opposition  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  to  procure  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  for 
Holland — objects  in  which  the  real  interest  of  England  was 

*  It  would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to  notice  even  a  small  part  of 
tke  profligacy  with  which  votes,  on  both  sides,  in  parliament  were  sold^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  carry  general  or  particular  measures  during  this 
reign.  But  our  readers  may  refer  for  instances  to  "  The  Report  of  Sums 
issued  for  Secret  Service  and  paid  to  Members  of  Parliament,"  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  9th  December,  1693,  from  the  commissioners  of 
Public  Accounts ;  also,  '*  Report  of  Corrupt  Practices  in  the  procuring  the 
passing  of  the  Orphan's  Bill,"  presented  from  a  committee,  20th  March, 
1695 ;  also,  "  Reports  of  the  Examination  of  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  and  of 
Sir  Basil  Firebrace,"  concerning  Corruptions  in  the  East-India  Company's 
affidrs,  presented  from  same  committee,  same  day.  yide  Hansard's  Pari. 
Hist.voL  6.  Also,  A  short  State  of  our  Condition,  with  relation  to  the 
present  Parliament,  commonly  called  the  "  Hush-money  Paper,"  by  C. 
lAwton,  esq.  printed  about  November  1693.  Hde  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  6,  Appendix,  No.  9.  Or  State  Tracts,  published  during  the  reign  of 
Wlliam  in.  vol.  2,  p.  369.  ^  ^^   ,^^, 

f  Fide  Address  of  the  Commons  to  support  the  King,  14th  Feb.  l/OI^ 
6lh  parliament  of  William  III. ;  also,  Adoress  of  20th  rebruary. 
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nowise  concerned.  The  danger  of  France  and  Spain  becoming 
one  power  was  chimerical,  as  was  shewn  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  when  the  policy  of  the  two  countries  became  as 
distinct  as  if  the  Bourbons  had  never  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  latter.  But  supposing  that  these  objects  had  been  really 
of  importance  to  England,  they  might  have  been  obtained  both 
before  and  after  the  campaign  of  1709,  when  the  French  king 
offered  to  renounce  his  grandson's  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  to  cede  the  places  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  States- 
general  demanded  for  their  barrier.  The  Whigs,  notwithstand- 
ing these  offers,  determined  t^^continue  the  war.  Independent 
of  immediate  party  interest,  they  had  the  general  interest, 
that  an  aristocratic  body  has  in  war,  in  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  domestic  affairs,  and  in  enjoying  war  ex- 
penditure, and  patronage. 

In  1710,  the  Whigs  impeached  Dr.  Sacheverel  for  having 
in  a  sermon  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience.  The  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Whig  managers 
of  the  impeachment,  for  the  Commons,  was  in  fact  nothing 
better.  They  admitted  the  general  doctrine  of  non-resistance,* 
but  asserted,  that  cases  of  necessity  were  exceptions ;  which 
was  merely  asserting  an  identical  proposition.  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  one  of  the  managers,  says,  in  his  speech  before  the 
Lords,  "  It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  the  Commons  to  state  iht 
Kmits^  and  bounds  of  the  subject's  submission  to  the  sovereign.^^ 
Again,  in  his  reply  to  SachevereFs  counsel,  he  says,  **  If  the 
doctor  had  pretended  to  have  stated  the  particular  bounds  and 
limits  of  non-resistance,  and  told  the  people  in  what  cases 
they  might  or  might  not  resist,  he  would  have  been  much  to 

*  *^  Certainly  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  doctrine  that  commaiids 
obedience  to  the  supreme  power,  though  in  things  contrary  to  nature,  even 
te  suffer  death,  which  is  the  highest  injustice  that  can  be  done  a  man, 
rather  than  make  an  opposition  to  the  supreme  power,  is  unreasonable." 
— Speech  of  Sir  John  Hawles,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Impeachment  for 
the  Commons,  State  Trials,  vol.  6,  p.  676.  "  Resistance  is  no  where 
enacted  to  be  legal,  but  subjected,  by  all  the  laws  now  in  being,  to  tiie 
greatest  penalties.  It  is  what  is  not,  cannot,  nor  ought  ever  to  be,  de^ 
scribed  or  affirmed  in  any  positive  law  to  ))e  excusable." — Speech  of  Mr. 
fFaipole,  another  of  the  managers.  See  also  the  speeches  of  the  other 
managers.  State  Trials.  On  the  other  side,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(Dr.  Hooper)  amuses  us  with  his  fpankuess — *'  He  allowed,  indeed,  of 
what  the  bishop  of  Oxford  had  advanced  about  the  necessity  and  legality 
of  resistance  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  but  was  of  opinion  that  this 
ought  to  be  heptfrom  the  hnowtedge  of  the  people,  tcho  are  naturally  too  opt 
to  resist,  and  that  the  opposite  doctrine  ought  rather  to  be  maintoined 
aiid«nforced."  See  his  Speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Artideo  of  Impeaohment. 
Hansard's  Part.  Hist.  vol.  6. 
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blame"  tec.  that  is^  to  do  that  without  which  to  talk  of  resist- 
ance  to  oppression  is  merely  to  declaim,  or  rather  worse,  to 
delude  the  people  with  a  false  idea  of  a  security,  is,  according 
to  this  Whig  authority,  highly  blameable. 

Soon  after  this  the  Tories  came  into  power,  and  in  1713  they 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.*  And  here  we  overtake  the 
volume  before  us. 

Three  subjects  of  importance  occur  in  the  period  (six  years) 
of  English  History,  which  it  embraces.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  Hanover  Succession ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Septennial 
Act;  upon  only  two  of  which,  there  can  possibly  be  any 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  upon  these  two,  the  author  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  mere  advocate  of  the  Whigs.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  he  has  only  to  notice  by  the 
way,  he  scarcely  ventures  directly  to  attempt  to  prove  the  desira- 
bleness of  continuing  the  war,  terminated  by  that  peace ;  Vuthe 
speaks  of  ^'  the  ministers  and  the  general"  (who  had  conducted 
the  war)  to  whom  her  (Queen  Anne's)  reign  owes  all  its  glories.** 
He  says,  "  The  nation  was  not  yet  exhausted  by  war ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  so,  a  mortifying  and  disappointing  P^ce  can 
never  long  be  popular  with  a  hi^b-spirited  people.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  allies  and  the  Whig  party,  had  exhibited  the 
ministry  to  Europe  as  the  secret  adherents  of  France,  our 
ancient  rival;  and  many  who  had  most  longed  for  peace,  were 
disgusted  with  the  orders  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  sepa- 
rate his  troops  from  those  of  the  confederates ;  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  close  a  war  of  glory  by  a  disgraceful  abandonment 
of  our  friends." 

We  could  have  expected  something  more  from  an  historian  in 
this  century,  than  that  he  should  estimate  the  "  glory"  of  a  reign, 
or  the  '*  glory"  of  a  war,  by  the  number  of  battles  gained.  HW 
that  peace  can  be  called  "mortifying  and  disappointing,"  which 
termmated  a  prolonged  and  expensive  war,  carried  on  solely  fbr 
the  advantage  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor;  and  how  the 
withdrawing  of  our  troops  after  a  series  of  successful  campaigns, 
and  after  we  considered  that  the  main  object  of  the  war,  vi«., 
the  humbling  of  Louis  XIV.  was  sufficiently  accomplished,  ca» 
be  called  a  "disgraceful  abandonment  of  our  fnends,"  the 
author  has  neglected  to  explain.  P^trty  views,  no  doubt,  had 
the  principal  share  in  determining  the  Tories  to  bring  about  the 


•  Of  the  domestic  administration  of  the  Tories,  the  Schism  bill,  passed 
ia  171^9  to  prevent  dissenters  from  keeping  schools  even  for  their  own 
children^  may  serve  for  a  sample. 
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f|<*Hiivin|/  of  Um;  utmobt  atteution.'^    This  is  as  much  as  to  say, 

I  hill «   Ih'ihiih*'  v/ni   limy  put  a  KUjp  to  an  advantageous  com- 

iiiiK  hil  iiif«'i<:iHii(i<'  Ix'twccn  two  nations,  these  nations  ought  to 

*  riii'  iiimIhh  lilihtii'll,  iipuii  ilu*.  Hiibjcct  of  the  Barrier  Treatv,  con- 
I'lmliil  I'hIi  Nimi-iiiImi,  I'/ I/i,  ul»iti'rv«'ri, 

"  Mu(  hi  liiM  till-  liiiMlti,  iMi  liilitini)u:sly  i^rovided,  was,  after  all,  an  in- 
flVrtin*il  «li-lriiii-  i'lh'  l'',iii|)niir  Imtiuiio  distrusted  with  a  pro\*ince  which 
hi'  ii|«)ti  .III  i|  1,1  liiiiii  niil\  iiii  <)ii>  litMii'lit  iif  the  maritime  powers.  Hence 
the  |MiMi  I  iliiii  iti  ilir  \i>ilii>il<iiid:i  liy  .\u:<lriii  was  always  feeble  and  rc- 
\niiiiiii  *Mii  )i  MiiM  iltr  iiMiih  id  flu*  mililnry  nKiU  of  Marlhoroufh,  and 
\}\r  p.vMilidl  wt^diMn  «d  Iho  i^ivnd'nt  iitn(oMU«Mi  ol'  Knp^land  aiidH^land!" 
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abstain  from  any  commercial  intercourse  during  peace.  A  pro- 
position which  we  need  not  characterize  as  absurd. 

The  Queen  dying  in  1714,  the  Whigs,  with  the  concur- 
rence or  a  great  part  of  the  Tories  and  of  the  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  placed  the 
family  of  Hanover  on  the  British  throne.  The  expediency 
of  this  measure  was  so  generally  admitted  then,  and  is  so 
universally  admitted  now,  tnat  our  author  need  not  have  entered 
so  fully  as  he  has  done  into  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  or  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  in 
order  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  fonner .  Though  the  chief  object  of 
the  Whi^s,  in  promoting  the  Hanover  Succession,  was  its  manifest 
conformity  to  their  party  interest,  this,  as  we  before  observed  with 
regard  to  the  Tories  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  does  not  alter 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  the  measures  which  they  took 
towards  their  end,  were  prudent  and  energetic.  But  this  mea- 
sure is  brought  forward  by  our  author,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  party  system.*  The  Whigs,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, claim  merit  for  having  successfully  opposed  the  influence 
of  another  part  of  the  aristocracy  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  urge  this  as  an  example  of  the  advantages  of 
party  :  but  if  this  very  aristocracy,  of  which  the  Whigs  form 
part,  had  never  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  we 
should  never  have  been  called  upon  to  thank  them  for  turning 
that  family  out.  We  should  never  have  been  called  upon  to 
thank  them  for  opposing  the  influence  of  the  church,  if  this 
very  aristocracy  had  not  re-established  the  church  after  it  had 
once  been  got  rid  of. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  aristocratic  government. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  shew  to  what  extent  elections,  at  the 
time  under  discussion,  were  ruled  by  the  influence  of  one  or 
other  party  of  the  aristocracy. 

Our  author  says  with  great  naivete  of  the  election  of  the 
new  parliament,  called  under  George  I, 

'The  election  went  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  large 
majority  of  that  party  were  returned.  It  will  appear  singular,  that 
such  should  have  been  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  two  years 
after  a  general  election,  at  which,  five  sixths  of  the  successful  candidates 


*  "  Perhaps,*'  says  he,  "  there  never  was  an  instance  which  so  clearly 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  political  union,  and  the  value  of  a  few 
able  chiefs/'  The  only  "political  union"  which  is  of  any  value,  is  that 
union  which  naturally  and  necessarily  arises  from  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
object^  thejpublic  good. 
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had  been  Tories.     The  influence  of  the  Crown^  and  the  loyal  disposition 
of  the  people,  afford  the  only  solution  of  this  proUem."* 

We  now  come  to  the  Septennial  Bill,  a  measure  which 
alone  would  serve  to  characterize  the  nature  of  a  Whig  ad- 
ministration. 

In  1716,  the  Whigs  finding  that  they  had  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Tearing  that,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Tories,  the  next  election  might  not  be  so  favourable  to 
them,  determined  to  secure  the  duration  of  their  power,  if  pos- 
sible, beyond  the  two  remaining  years  of  the  then  existing  par- 
liament, and  accordingly  brought  in  the  Septennial  bill  on  the  two 
following  pretences,  which  were  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 
It  was  asserted  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Triennial  act  had  proved, 
"Tery  grievous  and  burthensome,  by  occasioning  greater  and  more 
continued  expenses,  in  order  to  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosi- 
tie.  among  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  tW  were  ever  known 
before  the  said  clause  was  enacted ;"  and  secondly,  that  if  it 
should  be  continued,  it  might  probably  **  at  this  juncture,  when 
a  restless  and  popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring  to 
renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  an  invasion  nx>m 
abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  bill  passed  in  the  Loixls  by  a  majority  of  96  to  61,  and 
in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  oi  284  to  162.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Tories. 

The  first  pretence  is  so  shallow  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
considered.  The  second  may  be  answered  by  an  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Ring's-bench,  a^nst  the  bill,  which  our  author  has  with 
oanclour,  considenng  that  he  taJ^es  the  opposite  view  of  the 
question,  inserted. 

'  **  That  our  enemies  will  take  advantage  of  our  divisions,  is  not  to  be 
doubtixl»  if  it  is  in  their  |x>wer ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  since  the 
IVienniiU  uct  iHisseil,  there  have  been  ten  several  parliaments  called, 
mQHt  of  ihom  when  you  were  actually  m  war,  your  animosities  and 
division;^!  great,  and  your  enemies  N'igilant ;  yet  no  inconveniences  fol- 
lowed, nor  H*crc  miy  fiuvigu  plots,  as  far  as  1  have  heard,  so  much  as 
attomptiHl  at  the  times  of  those  elections. 

*  '*  iW.'ddc.s  not  daring  to  call  a  new  parliament,  carries  akmg  with  it 
a  «(up|Hvsition  to  the  dishonour  of  the  House:    for  it  supposes  that 


♦  It  Mmy  l^oh^onr^K  hv  the  >\'ay,  that  this  parliament  in  its  first  session 
iiM«|M»«^«^n1  iK<^  IIaIh^s  iVfpns  .\et^— «a  Act  which  is  generally  saspeoddi 
wlti^n  Uk  t>pi»Nillou  i»  itto»t  rc^iuiniHi. 
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another  House  of  Commons  would  act  difierentlj  from  the  present ; 
which  is  to  confess  that  this  House  does  not  truly  represent  the  people ; 
that  they  and  their  representatives  are  of  different  minds ;  and  that  i£ 
they  were  to  choose  again^  they  would  choose  men  of  other  principles^ 
of  other  sentiments."  * 

In  the  same  speech  he  also  observes, 

* "  I  warn  you,  likewise,  that  this  alteration  in  our  laws  and  constitution 
will  certainly  have  a  very  had  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Far 
they  will  be  ready  to  say,  and  with  reason,  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years,  you  are  no  longer  their  representatives,  because  tliey 
choose  you  to  serve  no  longer.  With  great  subipission  I  speak  it ;  in 
my  poor  opinion.  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  can  no  more  continue  a 
parliament  beyond  its  natural  duration,  than  they  can  make  a  paiu 
liament." ' 

'  Beginning  with  this  last  argument,'  says  our  author,  '  I  cannot  but 
express  my  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have  imposed  upon  men  of  sound 
intellect.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  that  parliament  might  if  it 
chose,  repeal  the  Triennial  act,  and  in  that  case,  the  duration  of  par- 
liament might,  according  to  the  former  custom,  have  been  extended 
during  the  whole  of  the  king's  reign.  Now  does  any  one  deny  that  tbe 
legislature  might  have  made  laws  for  the  duration  of  the  next  parii»- 
ment ;  and  according  to  those  who  propound  the  argument  I  am  discuss- 
ing, the  people  would  then  have  been  obliged  to  elect  their  represents* 
tives  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  without  any  remedy  whatever.  But  to 
say  that  the  supreme  power  could  do  those  things,  and  yet  has  not  the 
right  to  provide  against  a  danger  which  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  constitution,  is  evidently  absurd.* 

« 

Men  of  sound  intellect,  who  have  been  "  imposed  upon"  by 
the  argument  that,  members  of  parliament  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years,  could  not,  of  their  own  authority,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people,  elect  themselves  for  four  additional  years^ 
might  return  the  compliment  to  this  author  and  express  their 
wonder,  that  the  above-quoted  mixture  of  assumption  and 
casuistry  could  have  passed  with  him  for  correct  reasoning ;  and 
they  might  wonder  still  more  (if  they  did  not  perfectly  under 
stand  tl^  nature  of  a  Whig  reform),  that  one,  who  would  be 
thought  a  reformer,  should  be  the  advocate  of  the  Septennial 
act.  This  defence  of  that  measure  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
because^  in  the  first  place,  it  fails  in  proving  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  prove,  viz.,  that  the  parliament  could  prolong  its 
duration ;  for  even  if  it  could  repeal  the  Triennial  act  and 
make  laws  for  the  duration  of  the  next  parliament,  they 
themselves  being  elected  by  virtue  of  the  Triennial  act,  could 
hardly  prolong  their  own  duration.  If  they  held  their  power  from 
the  will  of  the  pec^e,  by  the  same  supposition  they  held  it 
QiE^  ii»  thr^  yeQjr»« 
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Secondly,  if  the  defence  proves  anything  it  proves  more  than 
it  was  intended  to  prove,  viz.,  that  according  to  what  is  called 
'*  the  Constitution/'  the  servants  of  the  people  can  continue 
themselves  in  their  places  as  long  as  they  may  think  .proper, 
and  that  those  servants  may  dictate  to  their  employers  for  now 
long  a  time  they  shall  employ  their  next  set  of  servants,  if  in 
their  condescension  the  present  set  should  ever  give  up  their 
places.  Now,  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  what  the  '*  Con- 
stitution''  is,  that  this  account  of  it  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  true  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  judge  who  are  the  real  masters,  the 
people  or  the  parliament. 

The  assumption  of  danger  from  the  Jacobites  is  not  supported 
by  a  particle  of  proof,  and  if  the  executive  was  clothea  with 
sufficient  power  (and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715 
shewed  that  it  was  so),  there  was  no  more  danger  of  an  insur- 
rection at  the  time  of  an  election  than  at  any  other  time.  If, 
as  our  author  supposes,  an  election  was  really  ''an  appeal  to 
die  people,''  surely  the  people  had  a  right  to  return  as  many 
Jacooite  members  as  they  pleased,  though  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  they  would  have  returned  any.  The 
idea  of  imminent  danger  is  moreover  negatived  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  parliament  had  another  session  to  live. 

But  our  author,  not  content  with  defending  the  Septennial 
act  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  fearful  thattne  people  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  check  their  stewards'  accounts  too 
often,  maintains  as  a  general  proposition,  that  a  septennial  par- 
liament is  preferable  to  a  triennied  :   he  says, 

*  The  measure  must  be  tried,  then,  by  its  own  merits,  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  seven  years  is  a  better  period  for  a  representative  assembly 
than  three  ?  If  the  assembly  truly  represents  the  people,  I  own  I  should 
think  the  longer  period  preferable  to  the  shorter.  The  object  of  a  re- 
presentative  government  is,  to  obtain  an  assembly,  to  check  and  control 
the  executive, -in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  the  people.  It  is  very 
desirable,  undoubtedly,  that  the  members  of  it  should  be  obliged  to 
justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
for  the  renewal  of  their  powers ;  but  if  the  interval  is  made  too  short, 
instead  of  taking  a  large  and  extensive  view  of  the  whole  interests  of 
the  government,  they  are  forced  to  canvass  the  people  on  every  parti- 
cular question,  and  to  yield  to  every  gust  of  popular  opinion.  Thus  the 
benefit  of  representative  government  is  lost,  and  a  select  assembly  be- 
comes a  no  better  instrument  of  deliberation  than  the  populace  of  any 
large  town.  Perhaps,  indeed,  seven  years  may  be  a  period  unnecei^sarily 
long,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  three  inconveniently  short. 

'  Another  reason  for  the  Septennial  bill  is  derived  from  the  strength 
which  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  House  of  Commons.  An  assembly, 
which  sits  only  for  two  or  three  years^  will  perpetually  change  its  spirit^ 
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and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  wishes  or  resolutions.  But  abody 
which  is  convoked  annually  for  six  years  together^  becomes  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  government ;  it  learns  to  feel  its  own  strength ;  and  by  help 
of  the  power  of  refusing  supplies^  soon  finds  itself  able  to  control  every 
movement  of  the  executive  power.' 

This  vague  talk  includes  the  usual  assumption,  that  the 
people,  though  they  have  an  incalculable  interest  in  being 
well-governed,  will,  in  general,  in  a  question  of  government, 
judge  and  choose  wrong,  and  that  the  governing  powers,  though 
they  have  the  strongest  possible  interest  in  misgovemment  (an 
interest  supposed  by  the  necessity  of  any  checks  at  all),  will, 
notwithstanding,  generally  judge  and  act  well.  Is  there  no 
possibility  that  a  member  elected  for  seven  years  "to  check  and 
control  the  executive,"  may  be  corrupted  by  that  very  executive, 
and  make  use  of  his  seven  years  license  to  reap  a  sufficient 
harvest  of  place  and  pensions,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  seat 
if  it  should  eventually  ensue.  Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  members  elected  are  capable  of  taking  a 
*'  large  and  extensive  view  of  the  whole  interests  of  government,*' 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  experience  drawi^  from 
the  actions  of  every  body  of  men  intrusted  with  power,  since 
the  beginning  of  history,  inform  us,  that  it  is  certain  they  will 
first  tsie  "  a  large  and  extensive  view"  of  the  whole  of  their 
owp  interests. 

The  question  then  reduces  itself  to  this  :  whether  it  is  better 
for  a  nation  to  be  governed  by  men  of  great  capacity  or  little, 
as  it  may  happen,  but  who,  by  the  absence  of  sufficiently 
frequent  checks,  will  use  that  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  sinister  interests ;  or  by  tne  will  of  the  nation  itself, 
more  fikely  (let  it  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  argument)  to  err 
in  judgment  but  never  by  design,  which  will  shall  be  expressed 
by  representatives  chosen  for  short  ])eriods.  The  answer  will 
not  be  doubtful.  The  representatives  will  probably  be  men  of 
equal  capacity  in  both  cases,  and  in  the  latter  the  checking 
power  will  prevent  them  from  using  that  capacity  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  public  good. 

That  a  select  assembly,  although  it  should  be  obliged  *'  to 
canvass  the  people  on  any  particular  question,  and  to  yield  to 
every  gust  of  popular  opinion,"  is  no  better  an  instrument  of 
delil)eration  than  the  populace  of  any  large  town,  is  an 
assertion  that  we  did  not  expect  to  find  anywhere  except  in  the 
pages  of  a  Ministerial  Journal. 

The  Memoirs  of  French  affairs  occupy  the  first  and  the  last 
porti9n  of  the  volume,  English  affairs  forming  the  intermediate 
part :  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  noticed  only  as  con- 
noted with  £^gbiid  and  France. 
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.4^  ^*  'I  T!!e  two  years  from  the  Peace  of 

ui>  \1V.,  except  the  publication  of 

^^  .»iiii>,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  connec- 

vuiit  of  the  disputes  between  the 

. -.J..     I  •ii&.sing  over,  therefore,  these  two 

^  ..cuu  review  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
_.  .  uiL'e  in  this  vohinie.  This  part,  as  well 
.  x.    viiibits  evidence  that  the  author  has  had 

It    iiost  of  the  historical  memoirs  which 

A*. I.   »ui  his  details  are  sometimes  triflinsr, 

..v.ii^uuis  .iiv  very  frequently  trite  and  com- 

.    >  ..,■.  i.»a  lo  Voltaire  ("  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.") 

'.uiucil  Kcouomy,  and  on  somewhere  cir- 

.  ^tvi  :av  iaiu-r  to  bo  a  panegyrist  rather  than  an 

^.K     '»c   '\\i»   ditfer  upon  matters  of  fact,   he   is 

.;c».i    luia  Voltaire  ;*   in  other  respects,  it  is 

i.ii  iu-  is  \v\\  tar  inferior.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 

,     xj.iir^.  w  liK'h  form  an  important  partof  the  history 

, .  .      vl  \^  iiuii  Voltairo  has  treated  of  in  so  interesting 

,     .AiU'i  iKUuv^  only  iiuudontally,  at  the  same  time 

^    .Ax  u  Uiii;ih  uKiny  of  the  minutiae  pf  the  court 

\     .    .   .    viv.w  i.  Ii.»\c  pliMsurtMU  quoting  a  few  of  the  best 

•^    '...i*.:!.;   iixinuh\o  auocdoto.  which  is  taken  from  the 
.    .    l>uii^;i,ui.  v'diii'd  by  l.omontry,  speaks  for  itself. 

.■,\o,     M   .Iv  Mamvvol  wxs  waked  early  in  the  morning  in 

''\    I  v;i\'ai  «u»i.s\\  wliii'h  ho  hoanl  in  his  court-yard,  and 

\^      ^^.       li  w.i.x  *.ui.\ixl  l»v  somo  UuliUs  (sorgens)  who  were  come 

•v  '•.  1  »x»  «»  l**'*  NtaMo.  Un-  I  ho  prt^tomlod  debt  of  a  tailor.     He 

*u  -.1"^  v;*'«i».  lud  iu»r  liavtu)!  Uvn  able  to  make  this  canaille 

,■    ^.,„.M.  iiul  »'4U"  lMvii\^  tirotl  at  him,  he  took  his  pistols  and  shot 

r    !»viu       Itu'  uM  ^U.\|vl>^^^l  vory  quiokly.     M.  de  Maurevel  came 

V    ^-  ...v^  il»\'  ku*^  •»»»  iK\vuiU  of  what  ho  had  done,  and  to  ask  pardon 

,'   ». .  '.i\'.  «»  •  1»^'  >rt»»o  V"»»o  oHoriii^  t(>  J^^  to  prison.     The  king  received 

N,   \  \\k\\,  \\\\\  «*'M  him  i\»  suv  at  Voi's;ullos,  till  it  was  known  if 

.\\\y  U,nl  |s».*«*\!  »-^  h*' h.ul  ivlalinU     It  ap^K^irs,  this  business  will 

■  I   u  iM  loi   Ui»»i-      t»ih  I'Vbruary.     M.  do  Maurevel  has  received 


*  \M  iii.i.iMti ,  N  <>)iaiio  ^ii>H.  iUt((  Madame  de  Maintenon  exercised  but 

,.^     I'hi  •»«*  "^*»  iho  m»\viiimeul  of  liouis  XIV.,  our  author,  however, 

i^Viihii  iK.  Iv  i' »^**  >^   u'H:i\»u  III  >upnose  that  her  influence  was  very 

,.mU  I  \'«h       Ih  t|u*»ii  «  «iuu»ii>i  oiher  lidni;d  the  JMemoires  de  Massillou. 
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hi^  pardon  from  the  tdng,  and  the  safe-conduct  necessary  for  his  person^ 
and  for  all  his  people  (gens).     It  was  impossihle  to  be  better  treated.' 

Some  extracts  are  given  of  the  register  of  the  Bastile,  from  a 
book  called^ "  La  Bastile  Devoil^e;  ou  Recueil  de  Pieces  authen- 
tiques  pour  servir  k  son  Histoire/'  which  we  wish  our  limits  per- 
mitted us  to  insert.  We  ought  not^  however^  to  mention  either 
these  extracts^  or  any  other  m  the  b6ok,  without  pointing  out 
the  vileness  of  the  translations,  which  the  author  has  apparently 
got  his  valet  to  do  into  English  for  him.  This  is  peculiaiiy 
unfortunate,  since  the  authors,  whom  he  has  so  carelessly 
done  into  dull  and  meagre  English,  are  among  the  liveliest 
and  most  elegant  writers  of  the  French  language.  We  subjoin 
a  specimen  of  translation  from  the  Memoirs  of  Besenval. 

'  With  them'  (i.  e.  kings),  he  says,  *  there  is  hardly  any  subject  of 
conversation :  one  cannot  certainly  talk  to  them  of  politics,  or  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  that  would  be  to  want  respect  frwn  the  impo^sibiiiiy 
in  fvhich  they  are  of  answering  ;  to  dilate  upon  the  administration,  and 
to  discuss  it,  would  likewise  be  to  oblige  them  to  keep  silence,  and  to 
faU  oneself  into  the  situation  of  attacking  those  who  have  offices,  of 
hurting  them,  or  of  making  oneself  enemies  to  no  purpose.  An  event  qf 
society,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  presents  the  satae  difficulties ; 
besides,  kings  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  either  with  its  forms,  or 
with  those  who  compose  it,  to  judge  otherwise  than  with  prejudice. 
One  must  forbid  oneself  the  very  word  of  religion,  &c.  &c. 

'  One  cannot  flatter  oneself  to  interest  kings  by  their  pursuits ;  it  is 
very  rare  that  they  have  any,  and  they  find  so  much  facility  in  satisfying 
their  desires  that  they  are  generally  disgusted  (biases)  before  they  have 
enjoyed;  to  have  pleasures,  it  is  necessary  to  combat  obstacles;  to 
surmount  difficulties,  to  know  privations.'  &c.  &c. 

One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  this  work,  is  the  review  of 
the  administration  of  Colbert,  and  of  the  general  system  oS 
taxation  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  system  which  seemed  to 
be  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  largest  possible  sum  should 
be  abstracted  from  individuals,  and  of  that  sum,  the  smallest 
possible  part  applied  to  the  use  of  the  state.  The  following 
estimate  is  pretty  correct : 

'  On  reviewing  the  whole  administration  of  Colbert,  we  s^all  be  dig- 
posed  to  doubt  if  he  may  justly  be  called  a  great  minister.  With  pro- 
digious industry,  and  many  right  views,  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  per- 
manent advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  extraordinary  good  fortune 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  He  did  not  eradicate  any  one  of  the 
vicious  methods  by  which  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  the  sovereign 
betrayed.  He  left  the  tailles,  the  gahelle,  the  restrictions  on  internal 
trade,  the  enormous  profits  of  the  farmers-general,  the  disorder  and  pro- 
ffiigacy  of  the  contractors,  and  the  sale  of  offices  in  the  revenue.  He 
preferred  trying  experiments  upon  the  country  by  doubtful  and  complin 
lilted  measures^  io  the  wholesome  influence  of  just  liberty  and  wise  wu 
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bearance ;  which  are  as  superior  to  his  system,  as  the  simple  and  sublime 
theory  of  Newton  to  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  ancient  astronomy. 
Hence  his  institutions,  which  flourished  when  he  was  at  their  head^ 
decayed  when  he  died.  The  manaj^ment  of  the  finances  was  still  in- 
fected  by  that  irremediable  vice,  the  want  of  an  efficient  controul.  No 
persons,  appointed  in  the  view  of  public  good,  examined  the  accounts  and 
checked  the  expenditure.  The  revenue  continued  to  be  paid  by  misery, 
levied  by  extortion,  expended  by  pride,  corruption,  and  extravagance.' 

During  the  period  when  Philip  duke  of  Orleans  was  regent 
of  France,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  international 
policy  of  Europe.  The  short  war  caried  on  by  Spain  under  the 
administration  of  cardinal  Alberoni  from  1718  to  1720,  against 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria,  was  altogether  insignificant 
while  it  lasted,  and  unimportant  in  its  results.  In  the  internal 
policy  of  France,  the  schemes  of  the  celebrated  Law,  under  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  form  the  most 
striking  feature. 

Of  tnese  schemes,  this  volume  presents  us  with  a  detailed., 
account,  which  would  have  been  better,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
much  interlarded  with  gossiping  anecdotes.     We  have  only 
room  for  the  following  extract. 

'  With  regard  to  the  original  conception  of  the  plan,  a  great  part  of  it  at 
leait  seems  to  have  been  rational  and  practicable.  Law  found  France 
weighed  down  by  an  overwhelming  debt,  and  the  state  defrauded  by  the 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  who  acquired  enormous  fortunes  by  oppressing  the 
people  and  overreaching  the  government.  In  these  circumstances  he 
proposed  to  found  a  great  trading  company,  which  should  enjoy  advan- 
tageous privileges  in  commerce^  and  fann  the  whole  revenue.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  this  company  wore  to  be  destined  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the 
state,  which  thenceforth  would  become  debtor  to  the  company,  and  pay 
to  it  one  uniform  regular  interest.  At  the  same  time  a  banking  company 
was  to  issue  notes  that  would  faoiUtute  credit,  and  ii^crease  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  country.  So  far  all  wt\8  plausible.  But  in  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  plan,  or  in  the  additions  made  to  it  in  the  intoxication  of 
unexpected  success,  four  great  defects  are  to  be  observed :  1st.  Law 
overlooked  the  appalling  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  actions  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  }mper  of  the  btmk,  de^Kuded  on  the  will  of  a  despotic 
oovermnent.  Hoiuhn  all  his  com][mris(ms  of  France  to  England  and 
nbUand  failed ;  a  profligate  priniv,  or  ignorant  admuustration,  had  it  in 
tbeir  power,  at  any  moment,  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  by 
m  Ixcath ;  and  it  was  easy  to  soo  that  credit,  once  shaken,  could  never 
tffm  be  made  steadfast.  '<iud.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  unite  the  com- 
of  the  Indies  with  the  bank ;  the  two  things  are  in  their  nature 
;  a  trading  comimuy  is  a  s\Hvulat\on  which  runs  the  risk  of 
orlcMij  abimkingiV)m\iany.  which  funiislics  the  currency  of  a 
^t  to  bo  secure  funa  all  humml ;  its  Siifety  depends  on  its 
"■"Divided  with  imtiu*  h^  meet  its  outstanding  debts.  3rd. 
tti  miilake  to  alWw  the  flovemmeut  to  be  a  party 
iftl  to  NTiTC  cxfdit  ^lie  requisites  of  a  mer* 
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chant  are  patience^  frugality,  industry,  integrity ;  the  characteristics  of 
the  French  govenunent  were  improvidence,  extravagance,  and  dishonesty. 
4th.  The  attempt  to  supersede  the  use  of  coin,  was  made  without  due 
consideration.  Some  means  must  be  afforded  of  measuring  the  value  of 
a  paper  currency ;  and  the  best  yet  discovered,  is  the  facility  of  convert- 
ing it  into  coin.' 

This  volume  ends  with  the  death  of  the  regent,  a  man  who 
although  educated  in  a  court,  possessed  talents  and  information, 
and  who  although  surrounded  by  theological  disputes,  was  free 
from  bigotry.  In  a  less  exalted  situation,  he  would  probably 
have  been  a  more  noble  character ;  as  a  prince,  he  wanted  2l 
sufficient  motive  to  any  useful  exertion,  and  consequently 
wasted  hid"  life  in  dissipation.  Like  all  indolent  sovereigns  he 
governed  by  the  will  or  his  ministers,  and  these,  if  they  were  not 
worse,  were  not  better  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  His  liber- 
ation of  the  Jansenists,  confined  for  their  opinions  by  Louis  XIV., 
was  laudable;  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  aid  his  profligate 
minister,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  in  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat,  he  gave 
a  triumph  to  the  Jesuits  in  causing  the  parliament  of  Pans  to 
register  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  If  no  flagrant  acts  of  oppression 
marked  his  reign,  neither  was  it  distinguished  by  superior 
wisdom  or  beneficence,  and  the  old  system  of  misrule  went  on 
as  usual. 

We  pass  over  an  Introduction  to  this  work,  being  a  kind  of 
Treatise  on  European  government,  in  which  there  is  little  that 
has  not  been  said  before,  and  much  better.  It  contains,  among 
other  things,  some  hesitating  and  contradictory  reasoning  about 
revolutions  ;  an  useless  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  principles 
of  absolute  monarchies,  and  the  circulars  and  proclamations  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  are  not  founded  in  reason  and  justice ;  and 
a"  lamentation  in  the  usual  Whig  strain,  because  Poland  has 
changed  the  worst  possible  form  of  government  for  the  worst 
but  one. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  this  book  may  be  read  as  a  good  collection 
of  facts  bearing  upon  some  historical  points,  and  as  containing 
here  and  there  some  pretty  specimens  of  essay  writing.  With 
an  evident  desire  to  avoid  taking  a  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
its  author  has  not  the  capacity  to  take  an  extensive  one ;  his 
opinions  are  sometimes  incorrect,  sometimes  correct,  never  pro- 
found. He  is  an  industrious  but  not  an  entertaining  compiler  of 
Memoirs :  in  all  the  higher  duties  of  an  historian,  in  tracmg  the 
operation  of  known  principles  of  human  nature  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  various  circumstances,  that  deduction  from  the  past 
may  throw  light  on  the  future,  without  which  history  is  not 
more  useful  than  a  fable,  he  is  indeed  very  deficient. 

voir,  IV. — w.  K.  o 
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AnT.  XII.     The  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  relating  to  Parlia- 

mentary  Reform. 

THEY  who  write  or  speak  upon  an  important  subject  are 
either  in  earnest  about  it,  or  they  are  not ;  they  either  un- 
derstand it  to  the  bottom,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  are  in  ear- 
nest about  it  and  understand  it  to  the  bottom,  they  are 
most  remarkably  distinguished  by  two  things  :  by  keeping  the 
real  question  steadily  in  view  ;  and  by  doing  their  utmost  to  re- 
move the  principal  ground  of  prejudice  against  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  Edinburgh 
Review  presents  a  contrast  to  this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  it  never  once  makes  the  real 
question  the  object  of  discussion ;  and  with  respect  to  the  main 
ground  of  objection  to  parliamentary  reform,  it  has  done  more, 
in  our  opinion,  to  confirm  than  remove  it. 

Government  consists  in  certain  powers  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  manage  the  general  affairs  of  the  community. 

All  discussions,  therefore,  respecting  the  goodness  of  govern- 
ment are  ultimately  involved  in  this  question — what  securities 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  powers  which  are  lodged  in  the 
managing  hands  from  either  exceeding  the  requisite  amount,  or 
being  applied  to  improper  purposes. 

These  two  restrictions  of  the  powers  of  government,  restric- 
tion to  the  proper  amount,  and  restriction  to  the  proper  purposes, 
are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that,  in  their  relation  to 
securities,  they  are  easily  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

For  that  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  community  on 
Isocount  of  which  government  is  constituted,  certain  powers  are 
required.  When  the  powers  adequate  to  that  purpose  are  con- 
ferred,  any  the  smallest  atom,  in  addition,  is  altogether  useless 
for  the  ends  of  government.  Such  addition,  not  oeing  wanted 
for  public  ends,  if  it  could  not  be  used  for  private  ends,  would 
cease  to  be  desired. 

That  the  pubUc  stand  in  need  of  securities,  aeainst  abuse  of 
the  powers  of  government  by  tliose  in  whose  hands  they  are 
placed,  is  a  proposition  which  it  does  appear  we  might  take 
for  granted.  And  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  writing  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  it  is  not  only  implioitly  deniedj 
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but  in  which  the  persons  who  maintain  it  have  very  scornful 
epithets  applied  to  them. 

It  is  a  favourite  exercise  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  pour  its 
anger  upon  those  who,  as  it  says,  "  abuse  all  public  men."  By 
this  is  not  meant  that  the  persons,  whom  the  Edinburgh  Review 
condemns  for  this  supposed  crime,  impute  to  public  men  any 
intrinsic  wickedness  of  character  beyond  that  of  other  men  ; 
for  if  this  were  meant,  it  would  be  scandalously  untrue ;  and  as 
none  of  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  imply  this  meaning,  we  are  far  from  imputing  to  it 
so  unpardonable  a  proceeding.  By  "  public  men,'*  too,  in  these 
ebullitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  must  be  meant,  because 
it  is  the  only  meaning  to  the  purpose,  the  leading  members  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  namely,  the 
ministers,  and  would-be  ministers.  But,  if  these  men  have  in 
them  no  peculiar  badness  of  character,  the  distrust  expressed 
of  them  Dy  the  radical  reformers  must  arise  from  the  influence 
of  their  situation,  and  from  those  temptations,  which  the  posses* 
sion  of  power  creates,  to  employ  it  for  private  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

Observe  now  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is 
incessant  in  its  outcries  against  the  ministers.  It  represents  the 
ministers,  as  men  who  yield  to  the  temptations  of  their  situations, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  are  habitually  carrying  into  effect  the 
most  pernicious  measures.  The  very  same  inducements  under 
which  ministers  lie  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, would  operate  on  any  other  men  if  put  in  their 
places.  And,  the  radical  reformers  say  that  where  the  causes 
are  the  same,  it  is  the  ruli^  with  them  to  look  for  the  same 
effects.  This  the  Edinburgh  Review  arraigns  as  vulgarity, 
as  plebeian  ignorance  and  malignity,  the  hatred  of  low  creatures 
to  every  thing  by  which  they  are  overtopped. 

The  reader  easily  perceives  what  is  done,  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  on  such  occasions.  It  makes  an  assumption  of  angelic 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  That  men  in  whose  hands 
power  is  placed  will  make  use  of  it,  unduly,  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, if  they  can,  is  true,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  the 
last  importance,  when  apphed  to  ministers ;  but  only  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  nigh  life  would  apply  it  to  all  public 
men.  Well,  then,  and  what  are  the  exceptions  which  it  would 
please  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  we  should  make  ?  Public 
men,  as  we  have  said,  consist  of  ministers  and  whigs.  The 
case,  therefore,  is  plain :  ministers  are  bad,  but.  knowledge  of 
high  life,  if  we  only  had  it,  would  teach  us  to  make  an  excep- 
ttoa  of  the  wWgs.    Were  the  powers  of  government  placed  m 
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their  hands,  no  security  but  that  of  their  perfect  virtue,  would 
be  required. 

,  Leaving  to  its  fate  the  Edinburgh-Review  notion  of  security, 
Ihat  it  is  wanted  against  one  set  of  men,  not  wanted  against 
itnother,  it  is  necessary  before  we  proceed  further,  to  state 
briefly  the  grounds  of  our  own  opinion  of  that  security,  without 
which  good  government  cannot  rationally  be  expected  to  exist. 

Government  is  instituted  for  some  use.  To  the  present  pur- 
pose it  is  of  importance  to  find  an  accurate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  For  what  use  ?" 

:  It  is,  to  afford  protection  against  the  propensity,  found  in 
man,  to  possess  himself  of  the  objects  of  desire,  by  taking 
jJiem  from  other  men.  If  there  were  no  such  propensity, 
government  would  be  unnecessary.  That  propensity  existing, 
|;here  can  be  no  happiness  without  government.  The  object 
and  end  of  government,  therefore,  sufficiently  appear. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  end  of  government  is  to  afford  pro- 
jection against  the  propensity  of  one  man  to  take  things  from  ano- 
ther, this  does  not  mean  the  protection  of  the  strong  man  against 
the  weak,  because  the  strong  man  can  protect  himself ;  it  means 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  But,  for 
one  strong  man,  there  are  many  weak.     It  follows,  that  the 

f)rotection  of  government  is  wanted  for  the  many  against  the 
ew  ;  the  many  who  are  weak,  against  the  few  who.  are  strong; 
strong,  either  by  their  individual  powers,  or  by  combination,  the 
grand  instrument  of  power,  of  which  it  is  much  more  easy 
lor  the  few  than  for  the  many  to  avail  themselves. 

Government,  then,  is  the  contrivance  of  the  many  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  few.  Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
confined,  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  every  link  in  these  de- 
ductions, arid  we  trust  it  is  not  necessary.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  another  part  of  the  subject. 

For  the  protection  of  the  many  against  the  few,  deliberation 
and  action  are  required.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  many 
can  deliberate,  or  can  act,  in  a  body.  In  a  country  of  any  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  impossible ;  some  individuals,  therefore, 
more  or  less  numerous,  must  be  trusted  to  deliberate  and  act  for 
the  whole ;  and  to  them  must  be  assigned  such  powers  as  the 
end  which  is  to  be  attained  may  require. 

But  here  arises  the  difficulty.  The  evil,  against  which  govern- 
ment is  required  as  a  remedy,  is  that  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.  By  the  very  circumstance,  however,  of  putting  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  for  the  protection  of  the  many,  that  evil 
is  created,  against  which  the  remedy  is  sought.  The  evil  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  few,  is  only  abgUshed,  by  creating  it 
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in  the  hands  of  another.  And  power  is  the  same  thing,  when 
it  is  got,  whether  the  manner  of  getting  it  has  been  the  same  or 
different.  A  combination  of  the  few,  too  powerful  for  the  many, 
is  the  same  thing,  whether  it  was  originally  formed  with,  or 
without,  the  consent  of  the  many. 

To  what  expedient,  then,  can  the  many  resort  ?  As  they 
need  protection  as  well  against  the  second  few  as  against  the 
first,  are  they  to  create  a  third  few,  against  whom  they  will  have 
as  much  need  of  protection  as  against  the  second,  and  so  on 
without  end  ?  This,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  fruitless,  and  the 
expectation  of  benefit  from  it  absurd.  ^ 

There  is  a  theory,  that  by  creating  three  of  these  fews,  a  se- 
curity is  obtained  for  the  many,  by  their  opposition  to  one, 
anotner.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  balance ;  tne  balance  in  the 
British  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Upon  this 
we  cannot  think  there  is  occasion  for  us  to  bestow  many  words. 
Security  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  for  the  many,  by  opposi- 
tion of  these  fews  to  one  another.  But  we  have  still  to  ask, 
what  security  is  there  that  they  will  oppose  ? 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  decisive  question  with  regard  to  this 
theory.  For,  if  there  is  not  security  that  they  will  oppose ;  if  it 
be  possible  for  them  to  combine  ;  all  idea  of  security  from  the 
balance  is  chimerical  and  absurd. 

If  one  of  them,  by  opposing,  can  abolish  the  other  two,  there 
is  security  enough  that  it  will  oppose ;  but  what  then  becomes 
of  the  balance.  If  two  of  them,  by  combining,  can  abolish  the 
third,  there  is  the  same  security,  and  the  same  result.  The 
only  supposition  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  three  is, 
that  one  of  them  should  have  an  interest,  superior  to  all  other 
interests,  in  preserving  the  balance.  Is  this  possible  ?  That 
we  may  speak  with  greater  precision,  let  us  advert  to  a  particu- 
lar case.  We  may  suppose,  that  in  the  British  constitution  the 
House  of  Lords  trims  the  balance  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons  ;  that  by  siding  with  the  Commons  when  the  King  is 
likely  to  prevail,  and  with  the  King  when  the  Commons  are 
likely  to  prevail,  it  prevents  either  from  prevailing  over  the 
other,  and  thus  preserves  the  existence  of  the  three. 

To  try  this  point,  there  are  two  cases,  in  respect  to  the 
Commons,  which  must  be  taken  separately.  The  Commons  may 
either  be  a  third,  few,  so  constituted  as  to  have  a  separate  in- 
terest from  the  many,  and  to  be  as  eager  to  obtain  the  profits  of 
misrule  as  the  other  two.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  they  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  a  perfect  organ  for  the  many,  and  to 
have  no  purpose  but  that  of  preventing  misrule,  and  every 
atom  of  the  profits  which  are  reaped  from  it, 
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If  the  Commons  are  merely  a  third  few,  seeking  equally  with 
the  others  the  profits  of  misrule,  the  inquiry  for  the  present 
purpose  needs  not  be  tedious.  Upon  that  supposition,  we  have 
three  organs,  each  invested  with  so  much  of  the  powers  of 
government,  and  each  desiring  to  employ  whatever  it  has,  and 
whatever  more  it  can  get,  in  augmenting  the  profits  of  misrule. 
With  respect  to  the  people,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
such  organs  maintain,  or  do  not  maintain  a  balance.  If  they 
harmonize,  it  is  because  by  so  doing  they  think  they  can  reap 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  profits  of  misrule  ;  and  if  they  con- 
tend, it  is  for  the  same  object. 

The  allegation  is,  that  the  Lords  would  side  at  one  time  with 
the  King,  at  another  time  with  the  Commons.  To  support  this 
legation,  it  should  be  made  appear,  that  the  Lords  would  in  this 
i^ay  obtain  a  gi^ater  share  of  the  advantages  of  misrule,  than 
by  combining  with  one  of  the  two  for  the  destruction  of  the 
other. 

If  two  of  them  destroyed  the  third,  the  advantages  of  misrule 
would  be  divided  between  two  parties  instead  of  three,  and  a 
.  larger  share  might  fall  to  each*  There  is  only  one  supposeable 
case,  in  which  this  combination  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
Lords,  that  of  its  making  the  party  with  which  they  formed  the 
combination  too  strong  for  themselves.  But  this  it  would  be 
their  (poncem  to  prevent,  by  insisting  upon  an  equal  partition  of 
poWer,  which  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  otlier  party,  rather 
than  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  combination,  to  grant. 
It  is  thus  visible,  that  the  balance  of  three  fews,  of  which  ncme 
were  a  perfect  organ  for  the  people,  is  a  fanciful  theory — a 
sunposition  which  the  nature  of  man  renders  impossible  to  be 
realized ;  and  if  it  were  realized,  that  the  security  which  it 
would  afford,  would  be  a  security  not  for  good  government,  but 
for  bad. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  case  of  a.  House  of  Communis 
.  having  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  pubUc ;  aiming,  of 
course,  at  the  perfection  of  good  government  and  prevention  of 
every  atom  of  the  benefits  of  misrule. 

The  supposition  again  is,  that  the  Lords  would  at  one  time 
side  with  the  Commons,  at  another  with  the  Kin^.  By  siding 
with  the  King  and  by  their  union  overbearing  the  Commons,  they 
would  obtain  for  their  joint  advantage  all  t£e  profits  of  misrule. 
By  joining  with  the  Commons,  they  would  lend  themselves  to 
the  extinction  of  the  profits  of  misrule.  By  what  motive  could 
thej  be  led  to  this  decision?  There  is  only  one  supposeable  case 
which  can  afford  such  motive ;  a  case  which  we  Imve  already  . 
considered ;  that  of  such  an  accession  of  power  to  the  KiBg,  m 
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would  make  him  their  master.  But  this  undue  share  of  povf€t 
to  the  King  we  have  also  seen  that  they  can  easily  prevent. 
They  would,  therefore,  h^ve  demonstratively,  an  interest  in  com* 
bining  with  him  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Commons. 

We  have  thus  advanced  a  certain  way  in  our  inquiry.  Td 
enjoy  security  for  good  government,  we  must  have  a  House  ot 
Commons,  whose  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the  pub* 
lie,  and  which  has  power  not  only  to  preserve  itself  a^nst  the 
combined  power  of  Lords  and  King,  but  to  prevent  them  with 
their  joint  power  from  opening  to  themselves  a  single  source  <if 
the  profits  of  misnile. 

By  what  means  is  the  House  of  Commons  to' be  rendered  thifl 
perfect  organ  for  the  public  ?  This  is  the  grand  question  to 
which  we  have  now  to  address  ourselves. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  we,  maintains,  that  thtf 
House  of  Commons  is  far,  very  far,  at  present,  from  being  th^ 
organ  which  the  public  interest  requires.  It  would  here  he 
desirable  to  exemplify  in  its  own  words  the  mode  of  dealing; 
with  parliamentary  reform,  which  has  been  observed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  But  this,  \^ithin  such  limits  as  ours,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  do.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  at  one  tim^, 
has  blown  hot  upon  the  subject,  at  another  time  cold.  At  ode 
time  it  has  represented  it  as  of  the  highest  importance ;  at 
another  time  as  of  very  little  importance.  At  one  time  it  htB 
maintained  that  great  changes  were  necessary ;  at  another  that 
very  trifling  changes  would  suffice.  At  one  time  it  has  held 
out  one  thing  as  the  immediate  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  parHs- 
mentary  reform ;  at  another  time  it  has  held  out  another.  But 
in  one  thii^  it  has  been  constant ;  that  it  has  never  held  out  die 
real  end,  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  the  House,  with  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

How  this  identification  may  be  effected,  we  think  can  be 
stiortly  and  satisfactorily  explained ;  and  when  we  have  finished 
this  explanation,  we  shall  then  proceed  to  show  in  what  n?anntt 
the  Edmburgh  Review  has  evaded  this  all-important  question, 
and  to  what  firivolous  and  misguiding  topics  it  has,  in  preferenc6> 
diverted  the  public  attention. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  an  interest  in 
good  government,  common  to  them  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mnfiity«  The  object  is,  to  prevent  their  situation  from  creating 
to  them  a  partial  and  opposite  interest,  of  an  equal  or  greater 
amoHQt. 

Partial  inlerest,'  that  is,  interest  opposed  to  the  gjeneral  in- 
temt,  is,  a»  we  have  idready  seen,  created,  necessarily,  by  the 
of  yofwev,  enabling  a  man  to  benefit  himself  at  the 
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expense  of  others.  The  more  there  is  of  power,  the  more  there 
is,  of  course,  of  this  ability.  And  if  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  power  enough,  they  would  appropriate  to 
themselves  all  the  possible  benefits  of  misrule.  This  inference 
results  from  the  very  principle  on  which  government  is  founded, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  spend  a  word  in  anticipating  ob- 
jections. 

The  main  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is,  to  limit  this  power. 
And  it  is  evidently  desirable,  that  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
utmost.  Power  can  be  limited,  in  two,  and  only  in  two  ways. 
It  can  be  limited  in  quantity — and  it  can  be  limited  in  dura- 
tion. 

In  respect  to  quantity,  we  have  seen  that  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  to  good 
goyernment,  from  whatever  power  it  may  arise.  Nb  power  but 
thjit  of  the  community  must  be  superior  to  theirs. 

It  is  from  the  shortening  of  duration,  therefore,  if  from  any 
thing,  that  the  requisite  limitation  of  the  power  of  those  who 
compose  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  derived.  It  will  be 
allowed,  that  all  the  profits  which  a  man  could  derive  from  his 
share  in  the  benefits  of  misrule,  during  a  very  limited  period, 
might  be  too  small  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  advantages,  which 
he  would  reap,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
from  good  government ;  though  what  he  might  derive  from  a 
longer  possession  of  power  naight  be  abundantly  ample.  In  the 
first  case  he  would  not  have  an  interest  opposed  to  the  general 
interest ;  in  the  second  he  would. 

It  follows,  clearly,  from  this,  that  whatever  be  the  smallest 
poftion  of  time,  requisite  for  the  due  performance  of  th^  func- 
tions required  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  time  to  which  * 
the  power  of  the  members  ought  to  be  limited.  Were  it  a 
month,  a  week,  or  a  day ;  the  greater  the  limitation,  the  better 
the  security.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  deUberation  and  decision, 
requires,  that  the  situation  of  the  members  should  have  perma- 
nence to  a  certain  degree.  The  men  who  begin  a  deUberation 
must  end  it.  A  certain  (juantity  of  business  accrues  within  the 
space  of  a  year ;  which  it  may  require  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  tlie  year  (o  perform.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  one  class  of 
inquirers  on  this  subject,  that  though  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  choosing  members  for  this  length  of  time,  there  would 
be  no  adequate  advantage  in  choosing  them  for  a  longer. 

On  this  subject,  one  observation  of  the  greatest  importance 
results  conspicuously  from  the  principles  already  established. 
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It  is  this  ;  that  it  is  on  them  who  ask  for  the  protracted  period 
that  the  burthen  of  proof  exclusively  rests.  The  Umitation  of 
the  period  leads  directly  to  the  real  end,  the  object  in  view. 
This  requires  no  proof.  Protracting  the  period  is  reversing  this 
process  ;  and  the  advantage  of  that  is  to  be  rigidly  proved.  If 
not  rigidly  proved,  it  is,  prima  facie,  inadmissible. 

With  this  observation  we  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of 
this  part  of  the  question. 

It  would  evidently  be  of  little  advantage  that  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  themselves  unable  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  misrule,  provided  they  were  chosen  by  those  who 
were  able ;  by  a  king,  for  example,  or  an  aristocracy,  using 
them  as  instruments  in  their  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition  is  so  obvious  that  we  shall  not 
lengthen  our  article  by  inserting  it,  of  absolute  necessity,  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  chosen  by 
those  whose  interests  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  aggregated  individuals  composing  the  community 
have,  by  necessity,  the  requisite  identity  of  interest.  If  they 
were  the  choosers,  this  end  would  evidently  be  obtained ;  and 
if  there  were  no  advantage  in  taking  a  smaller  number,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  taken.  Every  deduction  which  is  proposed 
to  be  made  from  this  whole,  must,  therefore,  be  shewn  to  be 
attended  with  a  particular  advantage.  The  burthen  of  proof, 
in  this  case,  lies  clearly  on  those  who  would  limit  the  numbers  ; 
as  we  saw  that  it  did  m  the  former  case  upon  those  who  would 
extend  the  duration.  With  this  observation,  we  may,  for  the 
present,  dismiss  this  part  also  of  the  subject ;  as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  to  consider  what  is  advanced  by  the  Edinburgh  Review 
to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  great  limitation  of  the  choosers. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  before  we  take  up  the  lessons  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
make  ourselves  understood.  When  we  say,  that  those  who 
choose  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  an 
identity  of  interest  with  the  community,  we  of  course  mean  the 
real  choosers,  not  such  as  have  the  appearance  merely.  If  one 
man  sends  50  people  to  choose,  or  500,  who  must  all  choose 
precisely  as  he  bids  them,  there  is  all  along  but  one  chooser. 
And  if  every  individual  in  the  community  were  to  choose  in 
this  way,  under  the  dictation  of  100  or  200  individuals,  there 
would  be  but  100  or  200  real  electors. 

In  the  case  in  which  a  great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  a  small  number  of  rich  and  powerful 
men,  they  would,  if  they  were  made-electors  and  voted  openly, 
beJobUged  to  vote  as  that  small  number  of  masters  should  com- 
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inand  them.  That  small  number  would  be  the  chooaeri^ ;  they 
would  therefore  have  the  powers  of  government  at  their  com- 
mand^ and  might  use  them  for  their  own  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  To  enable  persons  so  dependant 
to  De  the  real  choosers^  they  must  be  enabled  to  vote  in  secret. 
If  in  any  community  there  existed  a  body  of  choosers  having 
an  identity  of  interest  with  the  community,  and  under  no  ne- 
cessity from  dependence,  of  following  the  direction  of  any  man, 
the  choice  by  open  suffrage  might  be  confided  to  them.  Where 
diis  is  not  the  case^  to  try  to  get  up  an  argument  against  the 
ballot  by  making  a  budget  of  little  inconveniences,  or  sup- 
pose they  were  great  ones,  is  mere  trifling,  and  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  Unless  the  inconveniences,  be  they  what  they  may, 
amount  to  a  greater  mass  of  evil  than  all  the  evils  of  bstd 
government,  the  utility  of  the  ballot  is  unimpeached* 

The  character  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  attaches  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  present  state,  will  appear  by  a  Jew  of 
its  words : 

'  We  have  traced  the  causes  of  the  disappointment  so  sorely  felt  by- 
tie  whole  nation  in  common  with  ourselves — the  cause,  let  us  rather 
call  it— the  single  but  fruitful  cause,  of  all  our  calamities  at  home  and 
abroad— cf  the  misgovemment  which  reigns  in  every  department  of 
^SSein — the  enokmoos  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  it  is,  that 
enables  the  Crown  to  choose  its  own  ministers,  without  even  a  chance 
of  the  parliament  or  the  country  controlling  the  appointments ;  this  it  is 
that  secures  to  whomsoever  may  be  installed  in  office  the  constant  sup- 
ine of  the  Parliament,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  people ;  this 
it  \&  that  ensures  impunity  to  delinquency,  and  indemnity  to  systematic 
failure  and  ostentatious  imbecility — ^indemnity  did  we  say  ?  The  tri- 
umphs of  influence  do  not  stop  here.  It  is  this  that  has  actually  pre- 
sented to  an  astonished  generation  the  spectacle  of  applause  publicly 
bestowed  upon  the  authors  of  our  dii^aces  and  misfortunes,  and  be- 
stowed expressly  for  having  ruined  and  disgraced  as. 

*  But  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  could  not  have  eSkttei 
soeh  changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  nay  in  the  very  feelings 
e€  men's  minds,  without  some  instrument  whereby  it  might  operate. 
And  this  inachinery  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  abuses  which,  throogh 
the  lapse  of  time,  have  crept  into  the  constitution  of  parliament.  A 
reform  of  those  abuses  is  the  grand  object,  then,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
all  good,  men  should  now  be  directed,  as  the  best  chance  of  regaining  what 
we  have  lost.  Those  who  before  were  doubtful  on  this  great  question, 
are  now  confirmed.  Numbers  who  were  hostile  to  reform  have  been 
converted ;  and  multitudes  who  were  insensible  to  its  importance  have 
been  roused.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  we  can  trace*  the 
^fi^ts  of  the  Walcheren  division  in  the  conversation  of  every  man  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  government,  as  often  as  the  subject  t4 
reform  'u  broached.    Had  it  not  unfoctunately  been  sused  op  with  •dMP 
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subjecta,  8o  suocessfullj  introduced  by  the  ministers  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  public  attention,  we  should  in  all  likelihood  have 
owed  to  that  most  eloquent  event-^that  powerful  display  of  the  rhetoric 
of  numbers— a  complete  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  the 
cause  of  reform^  and.  a  certam  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  vido- 
rious. 

^  To  have  pointed  out^  however,  the  necessity  of  reform^  and  traced  tbe 
way  in  which  the  present  evils  are  working  the  ruin  of  the  country,  is 
not  sufficient/— -No.  31.  p«  204. 

^  That  the  majority  d  Parliament  is  steadily  with  the  Crown,  sup- 
porting all  its  ordinary  measures,  is  admitted.  That  when  a  minister  hm 
been  thus  supported  hf  it  in  all  his  measures,  and  happens  to  lose  his  plaee 
for  pursuing  those  measures,  he  speedily  IcNies  the  support  oi  the  very 
men  who,  the  day  before,  backed  him,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That  no  pio« 
positi(m  can  be  named  much  more  absurd,  than  many  which  the  Parlia- 
ment has  voted  by  a  great  plurality  of  voices,  is  equally  the  result  of  ex« 
perience.' — ^No.  53,  p.  248. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
lulling  that  watchful  jealousy  in  the  people  upon  which  every  thing 
dear  to  them  depends,  that  the  lawful  guardian  of  their  rights  is  the 
Parliament,  and  that  every  stru^le  in  their  defence  must  be  made  then. 
'*  To  leave  things  to  our  representatives,"  is  therefore  held  out  as  at  once 
the  most  safe  and  the  most  efficacious  method  that  can  be  pursued,  lor 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  already  shown  the  absurd- 
ity q£  such  a  doctrine :  But  let  us  also  observe,  that  it  is  inculcated 
without  the  least  good  faith ;  for  the  very  persons  who  profess  it,  are 
those  most  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  in  Parliament,  to  cry  down  the 
effiirts  made  against  the  encroachments  of  the  executive  ;  and  to  treat 
every  one  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  a  factious  alarmist,  who  would  guard 
agmnst  the  dangers  of  absolute  power.  Thus,  while  they  bid  the  peo- 
ple trust  to  Parliament,  they  do  their  best  to  prev^it  Parliament  from 
provHig  itself  trustworthy.  But  when  they  come  to  argue  upon  the  safety 
of  the  Constitution,  and  attempt  to  prove  the  fears  of  its  real  friends 
chimerical,  they  show  a  degree  of  perverseness  and  self-ccmtradiction, 
which  would  be  pleasant,  were  its  consequences  not  so  pregnant  with 
mischief,  and  its  success  often  too  melancholy,  even  with  persons  of  fedr 
understanding ' — p.  258. 

*  The  court  party  of  this  country  have  long  since  discovered,  that  by 
far  the  easiest  and  safest  means  of  stretching  their  power  is  through  the 
medium  of  a  compliant  Parliament.  To  gain  this  body  to  their  interests, 
and  to  prevent  every  reform  which  may  more  closely  connect  it  with  the 
people,  is,  accordingly,  the  great  secret  of  acquiring  a  power  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution.'-— p.*  260. 

In  the  56th  Number,  after  an  admirable  exposure  of  the 
w(Hrtble8sness  of  the  pretexts  on  which  parliament  passed  the 
gaging  acts,  a  demonstration,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  the 
spint  by  which  it  is  moved,  the  article  *'  On  the  present  State 
of  Pwbtio  Atbm,"  ooncludes  thus : 
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'  We  must  now  call  on  all  reflecting  men  to  look  at  this  system,  which 
combines,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  impunity  for  the  guilty,  with  suf- 
fering for  the  innocent,  in  all  its  alarming,  though  harmonious  parts. 
Let  them  look  at  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  acts  on  slighter 
grounds  than  were  ever  before  made  the  foundation  of  such  a  measure, 
on  pretences  which,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  light,  have  vanished — to  the  prevention  of  meetings  for  petitioning 
--•to  the  unlimited  power  given  to  all  magistrates  over  public  discussion 
and  public  lectures — to  the  impunity  of  plot-makers,  and  the  assumption 
of  a  dispensing  power.  Let  them  consider  at  what  former  times  those 
privileges  and  securities,  which  distinguish  us  from  the  worst  of  des- 
potisms, have  been  curtailed.  Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  this  is 
a  moment  when  the  monarchy  is  so  unprovided,  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  slightest  gust  of.  popular  commotion.  At  the  time 
when  these  new  powers  are  lavished  on  the  Crown— «t  this  time  of 
profound  peace— it  possesses  a  veteran  army  of  150,000  men — is  in  strict 
league  with  all  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  people  of  a  great  nation  from  shaking  off  a  government 
which  they  are  said  to  abhor,  and  of  compelling  them  to  maintain  a  fo- 
reign army  to  secure  the  dominion  of  those  whom  they  regard  as  their 
(^pressors.  Let  them  compare  the  chance  of  danger  from  such  a  system 
leagued  with  such  a  power,  to  that  which  they  can  apprehend  from  the 
seven  Spencean  philanthropists,  and  their  lame  general,  or  the  represent- 
atives of  Mr.  Oliver  at  Thomhill  Lees.  If  the  wicked  designs  of  some 
of  the  lowest  rabble  in  three  or  four  manufacturing  counties— not  coun-. 
t^oanced  by  any  of  the  higher  or  middle  classes,  and  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  districts  in  which  they  originated— can, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  be  made  a  pretence  for  such  measures 
as  we  have  witnessed — ^if  these  measures  are  to  be  continued  as  long  as 
any  disaffection  shall  be  said  to  exist,  and  active  and  artful  emissaries  are 
scattered  over  the  country  whose  interest  it  is  to  perpetuate  it — the 
British  constitution  may  for  a  few  years  draw  out  a  precarious  existence, 
dependent  on  the  mercy  of  a  minister,  or  the  caprice  of  a  sovereign :  But 
as  there  cannot  fail  to  arise,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  those  who 
will  take  advantage  of  the  powers  which  are  so  liberally  bestowed  or  so 
tamely  submitted  to,  its  final  and  speedy  dissolution  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  inevitable.'— No.  56*  p.  542. 

So  much  for  the  confessions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with 
regard  to  the  w6rking  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  say  the 
House  of  Commons,  exclusively,  because  that  is  the  part  of  the 
constitution  which  is  trusted  to  as  the  check  against  bad  go- 
vernment, and  if  it  does  not  prevent  bad  government,  it  is 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless  ;  *'  car,  une  representation  na- 
tionale  imparfaite,"  as  Madame  de  Stael  most  truly  remarks, 
*'  est  un  instrument  de  plus  pour  la  tyrannie."'  "  Checks," 
says  Mr.   Bentham,    '*  when  they  serve   not  as   checks,  are 


screens  ."^ 


We  must  next  desire  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  is 
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presented  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  the  grand  cause  of 
all  the  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
is,  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  In  the  first  of  the  passages 
adduced  above,  we  have  seen  one  declaration  to  that  effect  suf- 
ficiently strong.     The  following  is  another  : 

'  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and  even  fostered  in 
the  bosom  of  the  country^  the  interdiction  of  the  common  market  will 
only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  more  profligate  and  daring, 
or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged  and  protected  deahogs  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  evil  wOl  in  both  be  aggravated,  instead  of  being 
relieved.  To  make  our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  is  necessaiy 
for  us  to  explain,  in  a  very  general  way,  in  what  we  conceive  the 
evils  of  this  corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  of  a  pretty  formidable  descrip- 
tion ;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
main  divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening  and  depravation  of 
that  public  principle,  and  general  concern  for  right  and  liberty,  upon 
which  all  political  fireedom  must  ultimately  depend ;  and,  secondly,  the 
vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  by  the  means  which  this  orga- 
nized system  of  corruption  affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its 
enormous  patronage  to  bear  upon  the  body  of  the  legislature. 

'  The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil ;  from  which 
the  second,  and  a  thousand  others  of  less  note,  are  legitimately  de- 
scended:— but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  existing 
progeny,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
fruits  which  it  has  yet  brought  to  maturity.  The  vast  and  alarming 
extent  of  this  influence,  and  its  actual  efiects  upon  the  legislature,  and 
indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  have  endeavoured,  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  explain ;  and  earnestly  entreat  all  who  do  not 
bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in  their  remembrance,  to  look 
back  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there  supported  our  opinion,  as  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  that  influence,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which 
it  gives  birth.  An  influence  it  is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  has 
increased  sevenfold  during  the  present  reign,  in  the  actual  amount  of  the 
patronage,  and  other  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of  which  it 
consists — ^and  seventy-and-seven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those  means, 
and  in  the  power  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  community :  an  influence,  which  Ls  not 
only  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  liberty,  but 
rendering  the  government  itself,  and  the  characters  of  public  men,  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  either  above  or  below  the  sphere  of 
its  operations ;  and  thus  preparing  the  materials  of  a  dreadful  explosion, 
and  paving  the  way  for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption, 
timidity,  and  actual  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents, 
turbulence,  honest  enthusiasm,  and  physical  strength,  on  the  other, 
which  have  so  recently  covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins  of 
its  ancient  governments/ — No.  34,  p.  276* 

These  must  suffice  as  specimens  out  of  a  great  number  of 
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fHUnafff  M  whicli  might  be  solelcted.  In  fact  this  is  so  distinctly 
laid  lortli,  by  tluM  celebrated  Journal,  as  the  primary  cause  of 
fill  tha  misconduct  of  the  House  of  Commons^  that,  in  speaking  of 
roinadiaM,  it  rarely  points  to  any  thing  but  reducing  the  influence 
of  tlie  (yrt)wn,  UA  the  end  at  which  it  is  expedient  to  aim. 

ThiH,  however,  is  a  mischievous  fallacy :  calculated,  wherever  it 
in  not  nean  tlirouirh,  to  mislead  inquiry  from  the  right  path,  and 
makeitwaiitaitBeu  in  the  wrong.  Theenormous  influence,  through 
ihainoit^aseil  patronage,  of  the  Crown,  is  die  cause,  we  are  told,  of 
all  our  grievances.  But  what  produced  this  enormous  influence  ? 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  cause?  This  enormous  patronage, 
itself,  is  the  eflect,  and  one  of  the  worst  eflfects,  of  bad  govern- 
ment* Why  is  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  considered  by  the 
peopW  as  the  true  cause  of  every  act  of  bad  government  ?  Be- 
cause it  does  not  prevent  it.  Why  did  not  the  House  of  Commons 
pit'vent  this  destructive  influence  of  the  Crown  i  Why  was  it 
the  cause  of  this  evil,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  desire  to 
M^piesent  oa  greater  than  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  made  it  ?  To 
represent  an  et)eot>of  which  the  misconduct  of  the  Hovseof  Com- 
ittoaQs  is  the  cause,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  miscoodiicl  of  tihe 
Hottse  cdT  Commons,  is  to  palter  with  the  eommoD  seiksecf  man- 
kind. If  we  were  askeil  to  give^  in  one  wo(d«  the  stroii^eat  of 
iH  instances  to  prove  the  imperi^tioQ  of  tlie  H^onose  ef  Ohh 
uiQiis  OS  a  security  for  the  pev^ple,  we  should  mar  ani  ^  ftr 
heyoud  any  other, "  The  I^tiv>aa§e  of  the  Cro^m.'*'  **  To  taft 
of  the  effect  as  organiiing:  the  cau;se,**  M;adauKe  de  S^asfi  ittiAK^ 
0;$  a  ooese  of  the  oristocratical  kn^^ 

The  pnoeipol  lacts*  lespiev^lin^  the  <iXMHqpioiS9iii^tt  ^^IT  (&»  n^ae 
of  CottUBooii^  that  is>  the  iBdfivtdmkkv  hv  tW  «^  <itf  m&mflt  wU 
Ae  QKOfority  of  the  mesiWr^  sii.  oad  hv  ib^  jct:$.  <jit  utiuHv^  unl 
the  cludracter  fc^v  hv  necess^rr^  ^:«vea  li^  tiiae  vtiftr^  li  t&^  Hnustf'^ 
ore  &rts  so  aotorij«>.  thutt  t^>  dt^^r  dbfot^  w^mlif  ft^  tu  mosiie 
hteath^  and  i«MBd«rtty.  tw>  m?  porpcije.  TW  !mii&f  otf  ^e!!tnng^ 
«i>^Qveramiettt^  br  ^aceel  perseoK^  >g%.*iL^et  re  "un&Hr  dte  g&asiiig 
muMos  of  ^  Tfccn^  ic>  daer  «*?..'"  Jif  aire  ^^t  &*tiKtn^  tfi^  fiadi^ 

dJEfct^iumnt^  thifinw.  Msd  itv^rtin^:  ;£i;:3tmcirir  ir/m.  :n)»r  ^doctss^.  & 
woaM  be  iH|iD>ciiL't*  rv  t^  Eini^ui'sra  ^iMnjv*.  -xr  ^j^^^  t&aii  it 
:ft£timipis^  tu  «iisu?in%  ^  !i^^u>.  c:  intii  >^  ^^t^^t  dutc:  it:  uha^  itss^ 
iDo>fC   5trenaua»  tfrntH^wntrs-  "u   ^vipnr*  ^t^Triti^^ntsi^   iiipn9HHt<]ii8> 

Tie  daiiiN  is  thr  i&  "toM  irr;  -mtcmrai  -u  'ih*  rfissssur  r)urpQ8i5 
nnt^  be  >;immtf*i  lu  n  mv.  sitiir^  i!cr-nT:?$$it»^,  ir  vtitciii  it'^vtmitE 
&if  ^ipen&umj>  or  idttr  ji-rjus    ^nsc  m^n^   :*«M*8»it*t*air  -iMrm^  than. 
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what  less  than  two  hundred  great  families,  as  effectually  as  they 
nominate  the  butlers  in  their  pantries. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  put  forth  two  theories  upon  this 
subject ;  both  of  which  take  tne  facts  for  granted  ;  but  tend  to 
convey  the  most  erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  the 
effects. 

The  first  of  the  theories  which  it  so  employs  is  this — that  in 
the  progress  of  events  in  England,  the  power  of  the  King  and 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  separate  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  become  evanescent,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  itself  swallowed  up  all  the  powers  of  the  state ;  that  in 
consequence  it  has  become  necessary  for  preserving  the  weight 
of  the  Peers  and  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  government,  that  they 
should  share  in  this  all-engrossing  power  of  the  Commons ;  that 
this  they  can  accomplish  only  oy  nominating  members  who 
will  act  m  obedience  to  their  will ;  and  that  thus  the  balance  of 
the  constitution  is  made  and  maintained  in  the  Commons'  House, 
which,  according  to  this  showing,  is  as  much  a  King's  House^ 
and  a  Lords'  House,  as  it  is  a  Commons'  House. 

This,  however,  we  mu^t  see  in  the  very  words  of  the  Review. 

'  This,  we  conceive,  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  government :  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution  now  exists,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  that  assembly  possesses  nearly 
the  whole  legislative  authority. 

'  That  such  a  balance  does  exist  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seems  un- 
deniable upon  the  slightest  consideration  of  its  composition.  It  contains, 
besides  the  immediate  and  most  essential  ministers  of  the  Crown,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  have  notoriously  obtained  their  seats 
through  that  influence.  It  contains,  also,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
.  persons  who  have  been  elected  through  the  influence  of  certain  peers  or 
great  families;  and,  finally,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  members 
returned  without  any  such  influence — or  in  opposition  to  it — in  conse- 
quence of  their  reputation  or  popularity  with  the  majority  of  their 
electors.  There  are  here  then,  indisputably,  all  the  elements  of  that 
famous  constitutional  balance,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  by  which 
it  is  admitted  that  the  freedom  and  stability  of  our  government  are 
maintained ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  they 
should  not  act  at  least  as  beneficially  when  brought  together,  and  fairly 
confronted  in  this  manner,  as  when  merely  overawing  and  frowning  at 
each  other  from  their  separate  orbits.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Crown, 
the  executive  government,  or  the  ministry,  has  a  great  influence  in  its 
deliberations ;  and  that  this  influence  is  secured  by  some  sort  of  interfe- 
rence, more- or  less  direct,  in  a  variety  of  elections.  It  is  equally  unde- 
niable, that  most  of  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom  have  a  similar  in- 
fluence, obtained  by  a  similar  interference.  These  things,  indeed,  are 
sot  oAetolly  avowed ;  because  they  form  part  of  a  tacit  compact  to  which 
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non6  of  the  parties  are  formally  bound ;  but  they  are  perfectly  notorious 
notwithstanding ;  and  the  actual  administration  of  our  government  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  defended,  unless  they  are  both  admitted  and  justified. 
Even  Mr.  Cobbett  would  be  entitled  to  laugh  at  the  bullying  and 
cowardly  evasion  of  an  angry  denial. 

^  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  as  we  have  already  intimated 
•—that  the  collision  and  shock  of  the  three  rival  principles,  is  either  pre- 
vented or  prodigiously  softened  by  this  early  mixture  of  their  elements 
—that  by  converting  those  sudden  and  successive  checks  into  one  regu- 
lating and  graduated  pressure,  their  operation  becomes  infinitely  more 
smooth  and  manageable,  and  no  longer  proceeds  by  jerks  and  bounds  that 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  machine — ^while  its  movements,  instead 
of  being  fractured  and  impeded  by  the  irregular  impulses  of  opposite 
forces,  dide  quietly  to  the  mark,  in  the  diagond  produced  by  their  original 
combination. 

'  We  have  stated  already,  that  the  prospect  of  these  advantages  probably 
operated  in  part  to  produce  the  arrangement  which  ensured  them  ;  but 
it  was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  more  urgent  considerations,  and  indeed,  as 
we  think,  by  a  necessity  which  could  not  be  resisted.  The  great  object 
to  be  accomplished,  was  not  so  much  to  save  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  mortification  of  having  their  bills  stopped  by  the  Lords,  or  re- 
jected by  the  Sovereign,  as  to  protect  these  two  estates  from  the  hazard 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from  the  direct  exercise  of  this  privilege. 
By  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  country 
at  large,  the  consideration  and  relative  authority  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  which  stands  most  in  connexion  with  it,  was  suddenly  and 
prodigiously  enlarged.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  open  to  talent 
and  ambition,  ensured  a  greater  proportion  of  ability  and  exertion  in  its 
members ;  and  their  numbers  and  the  popularity  of  their  name  and  cha- 
racter, all  contributed  to  give  their  determinations  a  degree  of  weight 
and  authority,  against  which  it  would  no  longer  have  been  safe  for 
any  other  power  to  have  risked  an  opposition.  No  ministry,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  back,  has  had  courage  to  interpose  the  royal  negative  to  any 
measure  which  has  passed  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  even  by 
narrow  majorities ;  and  there  is  no  thinking  man,  who  can  contemplate, 
without  dismay,  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  resistance,  where 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  zealous  and  nearly  unanimous.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  oppose  a  still  feebler 
barrier  to  such  a  measure  of  popular  legislation.  In  order  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  functions  with  safety,  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  King  and  the  great  families  to  exercise  them  in  the  Lower  House^ 
not  against  the  united  Commons  of  England,  but  among  them  ;  and  not 
in  their  own  character,  and  directly — ^but  covertly,  and  mingled  with 
those  whom  it  was  substantially  their  interest  and  their  duty  to 
control. 

^  It  is  thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  balance,  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost  through  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  Lower  House, 
has  been  saved  by  being  transferred  into  that  assembly ;  and  that  all  that 
was  essentially  valuable  in  the  constitution,  has  been  secured  by  a  silent 
^ut  very  important  change  in  its  mode  of  operation.    This  change  we 
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take  to  be,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
is  now  exerted  in  that  House  by  means  of  members  sent  there  to  support 
that  influence ;  and  that,  in  that  House,  as  the  great  depository  of  the 
political  power  of  the  nation,  and  the  virtual  representative  of  the  whole 
three  estates,  the  chief  virtue  and  force  of  the  government  is  now  ha* 
bitually  resident. 

'  This  last  conclusion,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not  appear  either  rash  Or 
hazardous  to  those  who  consider  the  exclusive  power  which  is  now  almost 
formally  yielded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  the  supplies  ; 
and  the  admitted  impossibility  of  going  on  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  without  the  support  of  a  decided  and  permanent  majority 
of  its  members.'* — Vol.  10.  p.  413-415. 

The  following  is  an  application  of  this  theory,  to  show  that 
reform  in  parliament  would  do  no  good.  Having  *'  quite  satis- 
fied" itself  (such  is  the  expression)  that  **  no  diminution  of 
taxes  would  be  produced  by  a  reform,  which  would  make  our 
government  more  popular,"  the  Review  goes  on  thus  : 

^  So  much  for  the  supposed  operation  of  reform  in  diminishing  the 
taxes.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is, .  its  operation,  in  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  government.  This  influence,  it  must  be  admitted 
is  enormous.  The  king  and  his  ministers  have  the  disposal  of  several 
hundred  thousands  of  offices,  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  the  law, 
and  the  colonies,  the  emoluments  of  which  cannot  amount  to  much  less 
than  twenty  millions  a-year.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  male  adults  of  the  kingdom  are  probably  under  five  millions,  it  is 
easy  to  see  to  what  an  extent  the  possession  or  expectancy  of  these  ap- 
pointments must  influence  the  political  creed  of  the  majority. 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  danger  of  this  influence  consists 
in  the  power  it  gives  the  Sovereign,  considered  as  an  individual,  and  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  act  upon  the  other  branches.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  power  does  not  belong  to  the  King  so  properly,  as  to 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  it  is  rather  by  the 
actual  exercise  of  this  power,  than  by  being  subjected  to  its  operation, 
that  the  le^lature  is  debased  and  corrupted.  The  King  exercises  his 
patronage  through  the  mediation  of  his  minister ;  and  the  definition  of 
a  minister,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  is,  not  a  person 
nominated  by  the  King,  but  a  person  supported  by  two  thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  King,  individusdly,  neither  is  nor  can  be 
consulted  in  the  greater  part  of  the  appointments  which  are  made 
in  his  name ;  nor  is  it  to  him  or  his  personal  favour  that  the  nominees 
understand  that  they  are  indebted  for  such  appointments.  The  patron- 
age, therefore,  is  vested  substantially  in  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  can  make  a  minister,  and  by  whom  all  ministers  know 


*  '  See  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Independency  of  Parliament ;  the  very 
basis  of  which  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  absolutely  commands  all  *^ 
other  parts  of  the  government,  and  may,  when  it  pleases,  swallow  up 
rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  constitution.' 

VOL.  IV. — W.  »•  P 
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that  they  are  made  and  continued.  Now^  in  whatever  way  we 
conceive  this  assembly  to  be  constituted^  and  by  whatever  form  of  elec- 
don  its  members  are  supposed  to  be  returned,  stilly  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  and  while  causes  and  effects  maintain  their  usual  relations  in  appli- 
cation to  human  conduct,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that  the  persons  in 
whom  this  patronage  is  vested  will  often  be  tempted  to  exercise  it  in 
their  own  favour,  or  in  favour  of  thdr  immediate  connexions.  Many 
will  side  with  the  majoritv^  in  order  to  profit  by  the  exercise  of  this 
patronage ;  and  the  majority  will  always  endeavour  to  maintain  itself  in 
strength  and  security,  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  this  patronage  to 
those  whom  it  wishes  either  to  gain  over  or  to  retain. 

'  This  is  the  true  shape  and  course  of  the  evil ;  and,  being  persuaded 
that  it  is  so,  we  confess  we  see  no  prospect  of  removing,  or  even  aUeviating, 
it  by  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
mischief  consists  in  the  existence  of  such  a  multitude  of  offices,  and  of 
a  consequent  power  of  appointing  to  them.  This  power,  we  think,  is  ob- 
viously vested  in  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  whole 
evil  consists  in  this,  that  a  most  powerful  temptation  is  thus  held  out  to 
the  members  of  that  House  to  place  and  to  keep  themselves  at  any  rate,  in 
a  majority,  and  to  all  the  people  out  of  the  House,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  those  who  compose  it.  Now  this  is  an  evil  which  a  change  in 
the  plan  of  representation  would  not  only  fail  to  cure,  but  would  not, 
in  any  degree,  touch  or  alleviate.'— -No.  28,  p.  285. 

This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  our  reasoning,  a  little  above, 
on  the  doctrine  of  this  same  Review,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  is  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  the  corruptibility  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  theories  put  forth  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  to  prove  the  good  effects  of  the  present  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  next  state  the 
second  of  its  theories  for  the  same  purpose,  and  then  proceed  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  both, 

The  true  principle  of  the  composition  of  a  representative 
wsembly,  it  says,  is,  that  it  should  represent  interests.  By 
interests  here,  it  does  not  mean  the  general  interest  in 
good  government,  the  highest  of  all  possible  interests.  It 
means  the  separate,  distinct,  and,  in  some  respects,  hostile 
interests,  of  the  principal  classes  of  men  into  which  the  com- 
munity is  divided.  Such,  in  our  own  country,  to  take  that 
as  our  example,  is  the  interest  of  the  class  of  land-owners, 
the  interest  of  the  class  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the 
mterest  of  lawyers,  the  interest  of  learned  men,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  or  the  mass  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  The  landed  interest  should  nominate  a  portion  oif  re- 
presentatives, the  mercantile  interest  a  portion,  the  legal  interest 
&  portion,  the  learned  interest  a  portion,  the  popular  interest ^ 
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portion ;  and  if  these  portions  bear,  in  point  of  number,  the 
proper  ratio  to  one  another,  we  have  then  the  perfection  of  a 
representative  system. 

This  theory  was  first  broached  in  the  Edinb^rgh  Review  in 
its  20th  Number,  in  the  following  words  : 

'  If  there  be  a  parliament,  however  chosen  and  however  constituted, 
which  contains  a  sufficient  number  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  persons 
to  make  it  certain,  that  every  class  and  every  party  in  the  countty  will 
there  have  an  advocate,  and  expounder  of  its  views  and  sentiments ;  and 
if  that  parliament  meet  often  and  have  practically  full  freedom  6£ 
speech,  and  make  its  discussions  public,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  can  ever  be  materially  invaded/-*-VoL  10, 
p.  408-9- 

But  it  is  in  its  61st  Number,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
puts  forth  its  strength  upon  this  subject,  and  confounds  the 
radicals  by  an  inimitable  display  of  the  beauties*  of  class  repre- 
sentation, and  the  defects  of  the  style  of  Bentham.  The  theory 
is  thus  expounded : 

^  In  every  legislative  senate,  the  modes  of  appointment  ought  to  he 
such,  as  to  secure  the  nomination  of  members  the  best  qualified,  and  the 
most  disposed,  to  make  laws  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
commumty.  In  a  representative  assembly  this  condition,  though  abso-« 
lutely  necessary,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  To  understand  the  principles 
of  its  composition  thoroughly,  we  must  divide  the  people  into  classes,  and 
examine  the  variety  of  local  and  professional  interests  of  which  the 
general  interest  is  composed.  Each  of  these  classes  must  be  represented 
by  persons  who  will  guard  its  peculiar  interest,  whether  that  interest 
arises  from  inhabiting  the  same  district,  or  pursuing  the  same  occupation 
— such  as  traffic  or  husbandry,  or  the  useful  or  ornamental  arts.  The 
fidelity  and  zeal  of  such  representatives,  are  to  be  secured  by  every  prtN 
vision,  which,  to  a  sense  of  common  interest,  can  superadd  a  fellow-i 
feeling  with  their  constituents.  Nor  is  this  all. — In  a  great  state,  even 
that  part  of  the  public  interest  which,  is  common  to  all  classes,  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  branches.  A  statesman  should  indeed  have 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole :  but  no  one  man  can  be  skilled  m 
dll  their  particulars.  Tlie  same  education,  and  the  same  pursuits,  which 
qualify  men  to  understand  and"  regulate  some  branches,  disqualify 
them  for  others.  The  representative  assembly  must  therefore  contain—^ 
tome  members  peculiarly  qualified  for  discussions  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws,  others  for  those  of  foreign  policy ;  some  for  the  respective  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  some  for  military 
affiiirs  by  sea  and  land,  and  some  also  who  are  conversant  with  the  colo- 
nies and  distant  possessions  of  a  great  empire. 

'  Among  the  objects  of  representation,  two  may,  in  an  espif 
deserve  observation : — the  qualifications  for  making  good  linii 
for  resisting  oppression.     Now,  the  capacity  of  an  assfen^^ " 
laws,  evidently  d^nds  on  the  quantity  of  skill  ^i 

p2 
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kind  which  it  possesses.  But  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  that  it  should 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  one  body  of  a  more  neutral  and  inactive 
character — not  indeed  to  propose  much,  but  to  meditate  or  arbitrate  in 
the  differences  between  the  more  busy  classes,  from  whom  important  pro- 
positions are  to  be  expected.  The  suggestions  of  every  man  relating  to 
his  province,  have  doubtless  a  peculiar  value :  But  most  men  imbibe 
prejudices  with  their  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  struggle  of  various  classes 
for  their  conflicting  interests,  the  best  chance  for  an  approach  to  right 
decision,  lies  in  an  appeal  to.  the  largest  body  of  well-educated  men,  of 
leisure,  large  property,  temperate  character,  and  who  are  impartial  on 
more  subjects  than  any  other  class  of  men.  An  ascendancy,  therefore, 
of  landed  proprietors  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  beneficial 
circumstance  in  a  representative  body, 

^  For  resistance  to  oppression,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  lower, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  lowest  classes,  should  possess  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Their  rights  would  otherwise  be  less  protected  than  those  of  any  other 
class :  for  some  individuals  of  every  other  class,  would  generally  find 
admittance  into  the  legislature ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  class  which 
is  not  connected  with  some  of  its  members.  Some  sameness  of  interest, 
and  some  fellow-feeling,  would  therefore  protect  every  other  class,  even 
if  not  directly  represented.  But  in  the  uneducated  classes,  none  can 
either  sit  in  a  representative  assembly,  or  be  connected  on  an  equal 
footing  with  its  members.  The  right  of  suffrage,  therefore,  is  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  make  their  voice  heard  in  its  deliberations. 
They  also  often  send  to  a  representative  assembly,  members  whose  cha- 
racter is  an  important  element  in  its  composition.  Men  of  popular  talents, 
principles,  and  feelings ;  quick  in  suspecting  oppression  ;  bold  in  resisting 
It ;  not  thinking  favourably  of  the  powerful ;  listening  almost  with  cre- 
dulity, to  the  complaints  of  the  humble  and  the  feeble ;  and  impelled  by 
limbition,  where  they  are  not  prompted  by  generosity,  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  the  defenceless.  It  is  nothing,  to  say,  that  such  men  require  to 
be  checked  and  restrained  by  others  of  a  different  character.  This  may 
be  truly  said  of  every  other  class.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  observe,  that 
^  assembly  exclusively  composed  of  them,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  legislation ;  for  the  same  observation  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  of  those  bodies  which  make  useful  parts  of  a  mixed 
find  various  assembly.* — No.  6l.  p.  175. 

On  that  theory  which  applauds  the  nomination  of  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Crown  and  the  Peerage, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance,  our  readers 
themselves,  by  applying  what  has  been  already  established,  will 
remark,  that  the  balance  itself  is  a  chimera ;  that,  on  this  ground, 
to  defend  the  royal  and  aristocratical  usurpation  of  a  part  of 
the  people's  check,  is  to  defend  it  by  supposing  and  imagining 

Another  remark  is,  that  this  theory  comprehends  particulars, 
on  which.  It  is  probable,  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  suf- 
ficiently pondered,      It  would  lead  to  reform   much  mor^ 
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than  radical.  If  all  the  powers  of  government  are  in  reality 
placed  and  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  brings  in  a 
new  idea.  The  old  doctrine,  that  a  single  representative  assem- 
bly could  not  well  perform  all  the  functions  of  government,  is  no 
longer  tenable*  And  then  comes  the  question,  what  use  for 
any  further  apparatus  ? 

To  this  the  Review  would  probably  answer,  that  a  Crown 
and  Peerage  are  still  of  importance  in  this  theory;  because 
upon  these  depends  the  right  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  we  conceive  is  the  only  thing  which,  con- 
sistently with  the  theory,  it  is  possible  to  say ;  and  now  then 
we  come  to  its  real  meaning.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
only  use  of  a  King  and  Lords  is,  to  choose  a  certain  number  of 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  When  they  have  done 
this,  their  business  is  at  an  end.  We  leave  it  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  draw  the  practical  inferences  from  this  ingenious 
doctrine. 

But  now  we  must  ask  a  few  particulars  in  explanation  of  this 
representative  system.  Till  a  few  things  are  defined  (the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  not  partial  to  definition),  we  may  be 
deceived  with  re^rd  to  the  working.  What  is  the  number  of 
representatives  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  an<f 
the  Peerage  ?  Less  than  that  on  the  part  of  the  people  ?  Or 
greater?  Or  the  same  ?  Are  those,  who  are  said  to  be  chosen 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  be  so  chosen,  and  so  removable, 
as  to  have  their  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  people,  or 
not  to  have  them  identified  ?  On  all  this,  not  one  word  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  We  are  by  this  vagueness  put  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  the  consequences  of  every  possible  case. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  men,  said 
to  be  the  people's  representatives,  have  an  identity  of  interest 
with  the  people  or  not.  If  they  have  not,  they  are  either  the 
same  in  interest  with  the  King  or  Lords,  or  they  are  not. 
With  respect  to  the  people,  this  is  of  no  consequence.  On  the 
first  supposition,  the  people  are  put  into  the  hands  of  two  separate 
sets  of  representatives,  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  preying 
upon  them ;  on  the  second  supposition,  they  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  three  separate  sets,  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  prey- 
ing upon  them. 

If  those  representatives  who  are  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
people  have  their  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  com* 
munity,  it  then  becomes  of  importance  to  ask,  whether  those 
who  have  not  this  identity  of  interests  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  or  less  numerous.  If  those  who  have  not  an  identity 
of  interests  with  the  community  are  the  most  Hur 
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prevalence  of  bad  government  is  secured.  If  those  who  have 
not  an  identity  of  interests  with  "the  community  are  the  least 
Dumerous^  it  is  not  exactly  the  prevalence  of  bad  government 
which  is  secured  ;  it  is  only  interruption  and  hindrance  to  good 
government,  as  far  as  their  utmost  efforts  can  go.  If  they  were 
equal  in  number,  nothing  but  contention  would  be  secured,  and 
good  and  bad  measures  would  alternate. 

A  representative  body  composed  upon  this  principle  is,  there- 
fore, most  certainly,  incapable  of  acting  as  an  instrument  of  good 
government. 

In  the  exposure  of  this  theory,  we  think  it  unnecessary  any 
further  to  proceed. 

Now  for  the  representation  of  Interests  or  Classes.  This  is 
tile  theory  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  seems  to  regard  as 
ftfibrding  the  finest  matter  of  defence  for  *^  things  as  they  are/' 
or  **  things  nearly  as  they  are ;"  for  that  is  the  version  of  the 
adage  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  Out.  "  Things  wholly 
iiS  l£ey  are,'^  is  the  version  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  In. 

Outs  and  Im  agree  in  thinking  this  the  best  theory  for  keep* 
ing  things  both  *'  as  they  are"  and  '*  nearly  as  they  are." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  the  merit  of  its  invention. 
We  find  it  brought  forward  as  early  as  in  May  1793,  by  the 
present  lord  Liverpool,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  a  member  of  the 
Commons^  House,  as  representative  we  know  not  of  what  class, 
and  employed  by  him  as  the  beat  means  of  defeating  the  argu* 
meuts  of  Mr.  Grey,  now  lord  Grey,  in  favour  of  his  motion  for 
lefonn,  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  the  famous  petition 
which  so  instructively  pourtrays  the  composition  of  the  House. 

What  we  have  already  adduced,  on  the  subject  of  the  balance 
theory,  will  shorten  what  we  need  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
the  class  theory,  because  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  which 
flihows  the  worthlessness  of  the  one,  shows  equally  the  wOrth- 
lessness  of  the  other ;  and  the  application  is  so  easy  that  every 
reader  can  make  it  for  himself. 

We  have,  to  get  any  cleat  ideas  upon  this  theory  also,  several 
questions  to  ask,  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  does  not 
answer. 

These  several  classes,  or  bodies  (four,  five,  six,  or  whatever 
be  the  number),  to  whom  the  important  function  of  choosing 
representatives  should  be  confid^,  have  they  an  identity  of 
interest  with  the  community  ?  or  have  they  not  ?  This  is  a 
HQ^tter  of  some  importance ;  and  those  disquisitions,  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  wjiich,  like  those  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  leave  this  consideration  out,  may  safely  be  re* 
gMKled  as  not  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  auJbJeQt 
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If  they  have,  each  and  all  of  them,  an  identity  of  interest 
with  the  community,  where  is  the  use  of  making  any  distinc- 
tion ?  We  want  but  one  body,  having  that  identity  of  interest 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  then,  of  course,  we  have  got  in  its 
perfection  the  or^an  for  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  manage 
the  common  affairs.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  from  any 
quarter  any  contradiction  of  this  inference.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  the  fancy  of  a  class  representation  is  mere 
folly. 

Ascribing  common  sense  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  must 
suppose  it  means,  either  that  all  its  classes  have  an  interest 
different  from  that  of  the  community,  or  that  some  have,  and 
some  have  not. 

If  all  its  classes  have  this  diversity  of  interest,  each  sending 
men  to  forward  its  selfish  views,  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  is 
an  operose  contrivance  to  insure  bad  government:  nothing 
better,  or  worse. 

We  must,  therefore,  suppose  the  theory  to  mean,  that  part  of 
its  classes  or  bodies  have  the  sinister  interest,  or  interest  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  community,  and  part  have  the  same 
interest  with  the  community. 

This  is  the  only  real  difference,  with  respect  to  good  govern- 
ment. All  other  distinctions  are  insignificant.  And  to  insist 
upon  them,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  misleading  the 
public,  would  be  mere  childishness. 

This  being  supposed,  and  our  representative  assembly  being 
ciotnposed  partly  of  persons  pursuing  sinister  interests,  partly 
of  persons  pursuing  the  general  interest,  it  is  surely  not 
doubtfuli  what  is  the  only  material  question.  It  is,  which  of 
the  two  sets  is  the  most  numerous  ? 

If  the  set,  pursuing  the  sinister  interests,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  compose  a  decided  majority,  bad  government  is 
secured*  only  under  some  opposition,  which,  except  by  accident, 
must  ultimately  be  always  unavailing. 

If  the  set,  pursuing  the  general  interest,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, good  government  to  a  certain  extent  will  be  secured, 
only  under  all  the  interruption  and  prevention  which  the  other 
set  can  create.  This  other  set,  therefore,  exist  only  for  evil, 
and  the  very  idea  of  good  government  implies  their  exclusion. 

Thus  clear,  and  thus  cogent  is  the  argument  against  these 
two  theories  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  thus  flimsy  are  the 
fairest  of  the  pretexts  which  have  ever  been  employed  to 
delude  the  people  into  contentment  with  checks  which  are 
wholly  Inadequate  to  the  end  which  they  ought  to  secure. 

The  Edinlmrgli  Review,  however,  upon  this  all-important 
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subject,  has  more  things  in  it  to  excite  our  wonder.  After  all 
the  great  pains  it  bestows  to  make  this  appear  the  best  of  all 
representative  systems,  it  agrees  with  us,  tnat  it  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  produce  good  government.  The  real,  the  only 
real  instrument  of  good  government,  is  something  very  different. 
The  reader  will  never  guess  what  it  is.  It  is  the  insurrection 
and  resistance  of  the  people.  Unless  the  people  are  perpetually 
on  the  very  verge  of  rebellion,  they  have  no  chance,  under  the 
class  representation,  to  be  any  thing  but  the  miserable  victims 
of  misrule. 

For  us,  we  can  imagine  no  declaration  of  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  any  scheme  of  government  to  be  more  complete ;  and 
our  only  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind,  which 
could  put  such  ideas  together,  as  goodness  of  government  and 
this  the  instrument  of  its  goodness.  Why,  this  is  the  remedy 
in  the  very  worst  of  governments.  This  is  the  habitual  check 
upon  the  atrocious  despotisms  of  the  east.  And  is  it  the 
Edinburgh  Review  that  bids  us  class  its  favourite  scheme  of 
representative  government  with  them  ? 

But  the  reader  will  think  we  are  dlily  practising  a  mauvaise 
plaisanterie  upon  the  Edinburgh  Review,  unless  we  actually 
produce  passages  in  which  the  doctrine  we  impute  to  it  is 
taught.  Out  of  many  we  take  the  first  which  present  them- 
selves. 

In  the  20th  number,  in  which  the  class  system  was  first  put 
forth,  the  following  is  the  sentence  immediately  precedmg 
that  which  contains  the  statement  of  the  plan,  and  which  we 
have  quoted  in  a  preceding  page  : 

^  The  only  substantial  and  operative  check  to  the  usurpations  of 
lulers  is  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resistance  of  the  people,  and  their 
conviction,  that  they  will  detect  the  first  movements  towards  oppression, 
and  combine  to  repel  and  resent  them.' — No.  20,  p.  408. 

The  following  is  the  same  doctrine  in  still  more  pointed  ex- 
pressions, in  the  article  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  28th 
number : 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  resolve  to  conclude,  on  a  theme  so  copious  and  so  in- 
teresting ;  but  there  is  one  remark,  which  is  a  necessary  qualification, 
and  key,  and  conclusion,  to  all  that  we  have  said,  or  should  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject.  The  people  must  be  the  keepers  of  their  own  freedom.  No- 
body else  either  can  or  wiU  keep  it  for  them.  All  governments  have  a 
tendency  to  become  arbitrary;  and  all  legislative  assemblies,  whether 
elected  or  hereditary,  have  a  similar  propensity.  The  only  check  to  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  the  oppressions  of  inceptive  tyranny,  is  the 
spirit,  the  intelligence,  the  vigilance,  the  prepared  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple.    A  king  with  a  single  regiment  of  body-guards,  might,  sind  most 
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certainly  would^  make  himself  absolute^  if  lie  did  not  know  that^  on  the 
first  or  the  second  instance  of  oppression^  his  thousand  men  would  be  set 
upon  and  torn  to  pieces  by  many  thousands  of  his  irritated  people.  It  is 
the  same  feeling  which  prevents  all  parliaments  from  declaring  them- 
selves perpetual^  and  all  ministers  from  making  themselves  vizirs.  The 
main  pointy  then^  is  to  keep  alive  this  spirit^  this  intelligence>  this 
alacrity  of  observation,  this  determination  to  resist  oppression  by  force,  if 
necessary :  and  the  cluef  constitutional  use  of  parliaments  and  elections, 
and  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  government,  is  to  afford  occa- 
sions and  incitements  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  all  these  qualities.' 

One  of  the  ar^ments  urged  against  the  ballot,  in  the  famous 
article  on  the  class  system  in  the  61st  number,  is,  that  the 
calnmess  which  it  would  introduce  would  lessen  the  readiness 
of  the  people  to  resist. 

'  The  institutions  of  a  free  State  are  safest  and  most  effective^  when 
numerous  bodies  of  men  exercise  their  political  rights  with  pleasure  and 
pride  — -  consequently  with  zeal  and  boldness — when  these  rights  are 
endeared  to  them  by  tradition,  and  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  conviction 
and  feeling  of  their  inestimable  value — and  when  the  mode  of  exercising 
privileges  is  such  as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  view  it,  and  to 
spread  through  the  whole  society  a  jealous  love  of  popular  right,  and  a 
proneness  to  repel  with  indignation  every  encroachment  on  it. 

'  Popular  elections  contribute  to  these  objects,  partly  by  the  character 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
give  their  suffirage.  Assemblies  of  the  people  of  great  cities,  are  indeed 
very  ill  qualified  to  exercise  authority  ;  but  without  their  occasional  use, 
it  can  never  be  strongly  curbed.  Numbers  are  nowhere  else  to  be  col- 
lected. On  numbers  alone,  much  of  their  power  depends.  In  numer- 
ous meetings,  every  man  catches  animation  from  the  feelings  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  gathers  courage  from  the  strength  of  a  multitude/— No.  6l, 
p.  196. 

Old  Selden,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  our  re- 
markable country  has  produced,  understood,  and  very  suc- 
cinctly exposed^  the  eftiects  of  the  class  system  of  represen- 
tation. 

"  All  might  go  well,"  said  he,  "  in  the  commonwealth,  if  every 
one  in  the  parliament  would  lay  down  his  own  interest  and  aim 
at  the  general  good.*' 

So  much  for  the  common  interest.  Now  for  the  class  in- 
terest. 

**  If  a  man  were  sick,  and  the  whole  college  of  Physicians 
should  come  to  him  aiid  tujminister  severally,  haply,  so  long  as 
they  observed  the  rules  of  art,  he  might  recover  ;  but  if  one  of 
them  had  a  great  deal  of  scammony  by  him,  who  must  put 
off  that,  therefore  he  prescribes  scammony ;  and  another  had  a 
great  deal  of  rhubarb/  who  must  put  off  that,  and  therefolre  he 
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fmi^Me  mu^fisti  and  ne^fect  the  p^ifafic.'*— SeMcn's  TaUe 
TM,  ArU  PmAHc  Imiert^i, 

1I>  %lko«Id  Hie  mnch  li>  proceed  with  a  pretty  miimte  criti- 
CKMiy  UifTjC^ik  f  be  ttumeamng  p{aii:§ibifid(e§,  the  lawdxy,  cc»iimoa- 
ffaf>^  itrjrawifta,  of  this  o<»iefrtatio<a  ^Uaek  vpoandic^  referm; 
miitk,  as  »  piece  cif  rbeloric,  o^ncealae,  by  vaiii»ii,the  faadxKss 
t4  the  iMrterial,  raafckiiptetty  hirii  in  o^j  cstrantioa ;  as  a  piece 
^jd  reai^jiiii^  the  owpring  c^  kiwvledge^  of  ax^  toioabk 
ae/ncoalaikee  irith  bomaD  nature,  with  the  £>aBdatk»&  c^  uoral 
aM  p<£tical  dcience,  stands  Tery  km^. 

Ff<i«fi  tfaki  criticism,  bc^eTer^  beyond  a  few  specimens,  om 
BmnU  c/j«Drpd  a%  to  abstain. 

In  the  jPtMage,  abore  quoted,  the  most  inattentire  reader 
pereefTen,  ra  jgfamn^  coioors,  the  real  character  ot  the  represoi- 
latire  aii#embiy  which  this  article  propounds.  A  sii^le  cfaiss, 
the  haid'Owntrn,  in  there  to  possess  a  majority  <^  members.  In 
other  wof  d»^  a  landed  aristocracy  is  to  possess  sabstantkdly  all 
the  pryweis  of  goremment.  What  use  fiM-  the  other  classes, 
whom  this,  as  often  as  it  has  a  motiire,  can  always  overpower  ? 
A  ffrtsA  use,  exdaims  the  article.  They  work  opon  the  public 
ttnid^  and  keep  the  people  always  teady  for  rebdhoo.  Mc»e 
mpt^fdhf  to  tnis  effect  would  tend  the  efforts  of  those  represen- 
tolires  chosen  hf  the  lowest  classes.  Here,  then,  we  ItaTe  a 
mxtntmry  riew  of  the  scheme  of  government,  reconmiended  by 
this  article :  a  governing  bod^,  with  interests  as  much  separated 
fiom  ihfme  of  the  commumty  as  power  can  separate  them; 
subject  only  to  one  check,  that  of  the  rebellion  of  the  people. 
Th\n  in  exactly  the  idea  of  the  despotism  of  Turkey. 

Is  any  farther  exposure  necessary  of  such  matter  as  this  ? 
And  yet  what  else  could  be  expected  from  an  article  which 
states,  in  express  terms^  that  **  every  government  has,  in  truth, 
the  same  interests  with  its  subjects"  [No.  61,  p.  175]  :  A  pro- 
position importing  an  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  human 
action,  which  would  not  disgrace  a  boarding-school  miss. 
We  find,  in  this  same  article,  an  objection  to  the  radical  re- 
formers, that  "  none  of  them,  indeed,  have  had  political  expe- 
rience." Political  experience  !  Is  this  redoubtable  article  the 
result  of  political  experience  ?  Reader,  whensoever,  from  any 
lips,  you  hear  this  exception  to  the  political  science  of  any 
man,  what  are  you  to  think  ?  That  you  hear  a  vulgar  jargon, 
which  he  who  repeats  it  does  not  understand.  What  is  political 
experience,  but  the  experience  of  human  nature  in  political 
action  ?    And  what  is  human  nature  in  political  action^  differei^t 
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from  what  it  is  in  other  action  ?  These  are  the  ifirst  elements 
of  any  thing  that  savours  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Even 
of  these  first  elements,  such  a  man  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 

In  the  passage,  inmiediately  following  the  statement  of  its 
scheme,  the  article  proceeds  thus  : 

^  In  all  political  institutions,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  legal 
power  is  bestowed  on  those  who  already  possess  a  natural  influence  and 
ascendant  over  their  fellow-dtizens.— Wherever,  indeed,  the  circQnv* 
stances  of  society,  and  the  appointments  of  law,  are  in  this  respect  oom- 
pletely  at  variance,  submission  can  hardly  be  maintained  without  the 
odious  and  precarious  means  of  force  and  fear.  Where  law  and  nature  eoiii- 
cide,  government  is  most  secure :  and  the  people  may  most  be  free*  B^t 
in  a  representative  assembly,  which  exercises  directly  no  power,  and  of 
which  the  members  are  too  numerous  to  derive  much  individual  conse- 
quence from  their  stations,  the  security  and  importance  of  the  body, 
more  than  in  any  other  case,  depend  on  the  natural  influence  of  those 
who  compose  it.  In  this  respect,  talent  and  skill,  besides  their  direct 
utility,  have  a  secondary  value  of  no  small  importance.  Together  with 
the  other  circumstances  which  command  respect  or  attachment  amoi^ 
men^-with  popularity,  with  fame,  with  property,  with  liberal  education 
and  condition^— they  form  a  body  of  strength,  which  no  law  could  give 
or  take  away.  As  far  as  an  assembly  is  deprived  oi  any  of  these  natural 
principles  of  authority,  so  far  it  is  weakened,  both  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  usurpations  of  government,  and  of  maintaining  the  order  of 
society »--*No.  61,  p.  177- 

Now,  reader,  do  say,  what  you  can  make  of  this  ?  If  you 
know  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  vox  et  praterea  nihil,  it 
must  be  a  curiosity.  This,  too,  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  article  is  made  of. 

In  the  first  sentence,  "  legal  power,"  it  is  said,  "  should  be 
bestowed  on  those  who  possess  a  natural  influence,"  &c. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  that  most 
vague  and  general  term,  *'  legal  power  ? "  Is  it  the  powers  of 
government  ?  If  so,  why  was  the  proper  term  not  employed  ? 
There  are  many  kinds  of  **  legal  power,"  beside  the  powers  of 
government. 

Next,  we  have  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  "  those  who  already 
possess  a  natural  influence  and  ascendant  over  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?"  Is  it  those  wha  can  work  upon  their  hopes  and  fears^ 
those  who  have  bribes  and  oppression  at  command?  Or  is 
it  those  who  possess  the  people's  confidence  and  esteeni  ?  This 
distinction  is  of  vital  importance.  On  this  the  whole  differenoe 
between  good  and  evil  government  depends. 

if  it  be  the  latter  who  are  meant,  the  eflfectual  way  of 
besto^imig  political  power  upon  them  is,  by  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ballot.    That  will  not  be  denied. 
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If  it  be  the  former  who  are  meant,  the  scheme  is,  to  vest  with 
the  powers  of  government  the  same  sort  of  persons  on  whom 
the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders  confer  (hem. 

That  language  is  instructive  which  lumps  these  two  conclu- 
sions together. 

This  exposition  being  made,  the  prattle  which  goes  on  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  through  several  succeeding 
paragraphs,  may  be  safely  dismissed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  article  is  employed  in  advancing  rea- 
sons against  wnat  it  represents  as  the  three  great  points  of  ra- 
dical reform :  uniformity  of  suffrage  ;  universality  of  suffrage; 
and  secrecy  of  suffrage. 

This  argumentation,  whatever  its  equality,  is  nothing  to  us. 
What  we  desire  to  obtain  is,  an  elective  body  whose  interests 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  community.  This  is  our  end. 
And  provided  that  it  is  equally  well  obtained,  that  is,  with  equal 
certainty,  and  equal  advantage  in  all  other  respects,  we  are  in- 
different as  to  the  means. 

But  we  have  one  important  question  to  ask.  Has  the  articte 
shown,  that  the  end  can  be  better  obtained,  or  can  be  obtained 
at  all,  by  any  other  means  ?  Not  it,  indeed.  So  far  firom  this, 
it  has  never  touched  upon  the  question.  So  far  from  this,  it 
has  never  so  much  as  once  pointed  to  this  all-important  object, 
as  an  end  at  all.  This  is  a  mode  of  discussing  a  subject,  by 
evading  all  that  is  material  in  it. 

If  uniformity,  universality,  and  secrecy,  of  suffrage  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  constitute  such  an  elective  body  as  shall  not  have  a 
differt'ut  interest  from  that  of  the  conmiunity,  the  p(Hnt  on 
which  jgood  government  completely  depends  (and  if  silence  be 
tluUmnouut  to  confession,  w^e  have  the  confession  of  the  Edin- 
humh  R<iviow  to  that  effect),  it  is  then  the  most  arrant  of  ail 
IfiHiu^*  to  i;^  about  collecting  the  inccmveniences  which  may 
^U^i>h  to  tht>  use  of  these  means.  For,  unless  the  sum  o[  such 
inyiMWt^Ait^u^^^  amount  to  a  greater  mass  of  evil,  than  all  the 
P\\W  v4*  h^d  ^x^Y^nimeut  taken  together,  the  argument  against 
th^  W^  uf  tWm  i$  sooiething  more  than  ridicuknis.  A  man 
}^\^\\\  umkt)  \\\^  a  h^vy  account  against  eating.  To  what  a 
WiivUl  v4*  tl\^uU)^  ilo^  it  giv^  occasion  ?  How  great  a  part  of 
M^UUkiUil  iUn^  U  vh^hI^huu  to  incessant  drudgery,  debairing  than 
fS\^W  ii\M)^^tu^l  im|Mf\>vti£»ni«nt»  and  pkasuraUe  occupatioii? 
Hqw  \\m\)t  ^t  ^uv4ht>r  vWt$)cri|>tk«i  of  men,  by  the  excesses  to 
\\\w\\  \\  {\m\^\^  \\K^mx  vk>^  It  fiU  with  diseases  ?  Thoo^  aD 
i\\\i>  hM'  \\\\\>y  wv^mU  ^iw  «u^iui  b^  reckoned  in  his  wits^  who 

^\\m\\\  gvuY^y  \x«vx^HX^  tW^  a;^'  <tijii$<Qflis  Ibc  abstaining  firaaa  iki 

use  of  tov^^  i 
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Not  only  do  the  inconveniences,  attached  to  the  use  of  uniform- 
ity, universality,  and  secrecy  of  suffrage,  constitute  no  argu- 
ment against  them,  provided  they  are  necessary  to  the  end, 
(for  if  the  constitution  of  this  world  be  such  that  we  must  pay  a 
high  price  in  inconveniences  to  escape  the  still  greater  incon- 
veniences of  bad  government,  that  price  must  in  wisdom  be 
paid^  it  is  still  further  to  be  charged  against  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  it  makes  up  a  false  account  against  them  ;  and 
imputes  to  them  a  far  greater  amount  of  inconvenience  than  it 
is  able  to  prove. 

Its  objections  to  uniformity  of  suffrage  are  so  unmeaning,  that 
one  only  wonders  at  seeing  them  set  down  with  gravity.  They 
are  two  :  first,  that,  unless  with  universality  of  suffrage,  uniform- 
ity would  disfranchise  a  few  poor  people  w^io  have  the  suf- 
frage ;  secondly,  that,  unless  with  universality,  it  would  make  a 
distinction  between  the  indigent,  and  non-indigent,  degrading  to 
the  feelings  of  the  former. 

The  first  remark  on  these  objections  obviously  is,  that,  until 
it  is  proved  that  universality  is  hurtful,  they  are  not  to  the 
purpose  in  hand,  nor  to  any  purpose.  We  shall  shew  that  it 
IS  not  proved,  that  universality  is  hurtful.  If  so,  the  objec- 
tions are  altogether  worthless. 

Then,  again,  only  think,  what  items  are  here  brought  to  weigh 
against  the  benefits  of  good  government.  First,  a  few  poor 
people,  who  now  vote,  would  no  longer  vote.  A  mighty  evil 
truly ;  and  one  which  a  writer  in  favour  of  aristocracy  must  be 
very  sincere  in  setting  a  high  value  upon. 

iNext,  a  distinction  would  be  made  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  And  why  should  there  not,  if  good  government  is 
to  be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  degraded,  by  a  distinction, 
which  gives  that  alone  by  wnich  they  can  be  saved  from  de- 
gradation, good  government ! 

In  the  two  paragraphs  against  uniformity,  we  have  a  precious 
specimen  of  those  mawkish  moralisms,  of  which  we  spoke 
before,  the  counterfeit  and  bane  of  true  morality. 

We  next  come  to  the  point  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Review 
makes  its  grand  display — universality  of  suffrage. 

This  important  subject  is,  in  itself,  neither  obscure,  nor  in 
the  least  degree  doubtful.  But  it  is  attended  with  that  sort 
of  difficulty  which  Socrates,  on  trial  for  his  life,  on  false  accu- 
sation, found,  in  clearing  his  matchless  character  before  his 
judges.  *'  My  opponents,"  said  he,  ''  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed, for  a  number  of  years,  in  spreading  their  accusations 
aeainst  me ;  and  impressing  yow  with  a  belief  that  I  am  a 
kicked  man.    This  impression,  which  they  bave  b^en  stamping 
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tt,f  tu\  '4  r/,itf,if fif.uutj  thf;  injurious  opinion  of  them,  thus 
/h  '  ■'  9int.^**'\.  An  lififjivoiiraWft  opinion  ot"  the  people,  however 
^ft  If  f »',',/  'lif^i'-v'l,  iititl  oJiMt.inatfjly  established,  is,  in  these  cir- 
t  mil-  *:t,f* .:,  I)tt  VI  ry  r*:vtTn(:  of  a  pro^'if  that  it  has  anv  foun- 
/hh'//i  III  »Milli.  1  l»hi  opinion,  howf:ver,  forms  the  principal 
iiiitiih»\  t,^  jri'  jii'li'  /■  ni/u\ni\l  the  most  f.'Hsential  improvements  in 
Mif  ji'fhh'  m1  iimIi  I  An/I  it  iji  tlu;  Hfirious  charge  of  strengthen- 
ihi.  filliff  lli'iM  (viiikMiinf;  tliiH  prejudice,  which  we  brought 
•ii.  Hh-'l  Ihi   r,ilhiliiif|fli  Ifi'VM'W.  in  an  curly  page  of  this  article. 

Ill'  iiliii  I  IIiihh  III  ilii  I'lilnilnn'iHi  lleview  to  universality  of 
.mMiiii'  IIihI  III  III  iriviiit'  IIh'  pnwrrdl'  voting  for  members  of 
i.-hIImiiii  Hi  i>«  mIi  mull  ••  III  nnund  nnnil  and  mature  years,  is 
uiMinnltil  ii|*>tti  'HI  uMiHhnpliMn.  llitd  a  majority  of  the  people 
Unuld  tuafci'  a  ''ad  i  Imln' 
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Hie  remark^  which  we  have  made  on  some  previous  occasions, 
is  equally  a{)plicable  on  this ;  that  those  who  would  take  the 
power  of  voting  from  any  portion  of  the  people,  must  prove  the 
evil  of  allowing  them  to  retain  it,  otherwise  their  doctrine  is  to 
be  rejected  with  disdain.  We  presume  that  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  argue  this  point  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
holds  a  very  proper  language  about  avoiding  all  distinctions 
which  serve  to  degrade  any  portion  of  the  people,  unless  when 
called  for  by  some  overpowering  advantage. 

The  proof  that,  on  any  occasion,  any  set  of  men  would  make 
a  wrong  choice,  must  depend  on  two  things ;  that  they  would 
have  an  interest  in  making  a  wrong  choice  ;  or,  that  they  would 
be  guided  by  what  is  contrary  to  their  interest. 

When  people  have  an  interest  in  making  a  wrong  choice, 
that  is>  wrong  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  others,  the  ex- 
perience is  full  and  complete  that  they  do  generally  make  it ; 
and  this  is  the  grand  cause  of  all  such  wrong  choices,  the  main 
source  of  the  misery  which  has  overspread  the  world. 

One  important  point  we  can  estaolish  immediately.  From 
this  the  grand  cause  of  wrong  election,  the  people  are  by  neces- 
sity free.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  the 
interest  of  the  people,  that  is  of  the  many,  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  many.  There  is  hence  but  one  cause  of  wrong  election  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  want  of  information,  and  there  is  no 
other. 

AH  the  outcry  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  the  people, 
and  it  is  both  loud  and  pathetic  and  long,  amounts  only  to  this, 
that  the  people  want  information. 

The  term,  want  of  information,  is  very  vague  and  delusive, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review  avails  itself  of  this  vagueness  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  people  may  have  a  want  of  information  for  one  thing,  and 
no  want  of  It  for  another.  It  is  this,  we  conceive,  which  forms  the 
ground  of  the  superiority  of  representative  government  to  every 
other  species  of  polity.  The  highest  degree  of  knowledge  is 
required  to  perceive  on  each  occasion  what  is  best  to  be 
adopted  as  a  measure  of  government.  But  it  requires  no  know- 
ledge beyond  that  of  a  people  in  any  tolerable  state  of  civiliza- 
tion to  know  who  are  the  men  among  them  in  best  esteem  for 
worth  and  widerstanding. 

We  defy  the  enemies  of  the  people,  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  England  do  not  possess  that  degree  of  knowledge.  Does 
the  Eldinburgh  Review  adduce  any  such  proof?  It  adduces 
only  words  and  irrelevancies,  which  do  not  amount  to  a  shadow 
of  proof,  but  on  which  it  erects  unscrupulously  all  the  dasump* 
tionsjgr  which  it  bait  occu9ion» 
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First  of  all^  it  ushers  in  with  prodigious  pomp  the  case  o( 
Ireland,  as  involving  in  itself  a  complete  proof  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  representatives. 

Never  was  a  want  of  capacity  to  estimate  evidence  more  sig- 
nally displayed. 

First  of  all,  the  case  is  not  in  point.  What  has  the  case  of  a 
people,  brutalized  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  a  foreign 
country  ;  a  people,  by  the  play  of  the  interests  of  their  mis-rulers 
divided  into  two  hostile  nations ;  to  do  with  the  case  of  a  people 
living  under  the  equal  protection  of  equal  laws,  one  people, 
with  the  same  interests,  and  the  same  aflections  ?  Supposing  it 
true,  as  assumed  in  this  article  (we  shall  presently  see  that  it 
is  a  groundless  assumption),  but  supposing  it  true,  that  the 
Catholics,  if  possessed  of  power,  would  use  it  to  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestants,  what  would  this  prove,  but  what  nobody  de- 
nies, that  one  nation,  extremely  exasperated  against  another,  by 
a  long  series  of  cruel  oppression,  would  gratify  its  resentment, 
if  it  had  the  means  ? 

The  assumption  is,  that,  if  the  suffrage  were  given  to  Irishmen 
universally,  the  Catholics,  being  the  majority,  would  plunder 
and  oppress  the  Protestants.  We  ask,  what  proof  is  adduced 
of  this  I  None  whatever.  A  proposition  of  this  sort,  wholly 
without  pix)of,  is  surely  not  to  be  taken  as  proof,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  choice  of  their  re- 
presentatives. 

The  Irish  Catholics,  if  they  plundered  and  oppressed  the 
Protestants,  would  do  so/ either  because  it  was  their  interest  to 
do  so,  or  because  they  did  not  know  their  interest.  We  ask  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  of  these  causes  it  ascribes  its 
assumed  effect  ?  If  to  the  first,  we  then  ask,  if  it  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  tlie  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority should  be  consulted  by  the  legislature  ?  To  assign  the 
effect  to  this  cause  is  giving  up  tlie  question  ;  because  it  is  only 
saying  the  Catholics  would  do  what  is  right. 

But  we  deny,  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  Catholics. 
llie  effectual  and  complete  protection  of  person  and  property, 
i«  llje  first  and  greatest  interest  of  the  majority  of  every  com- 
Ui unity.  It  must  be  allowed,  on  all  grounds,  that  if  an  Irish 
p'<irJiafmtit,  chosen  by  the  Irish  people,  would  pillage  and  op- 
|>i<  sj>  ih^  Protestants,  it  would  l>e  the  effect  of  their  ignorance. 
iiui,  utjl<-8b  this  ijjnorance  could  be  proved  to  be  incurable,  it 
'«*H<^ld^  no  arjruuH-fit-  Because  a  mandoes  not  see  when  he  has  a 
<  iiUtu<  t  <^M  \n^  <-y#-K,  is  that  any  ai^ument  that  he  is  incurably 
blind  /  'J'lii  f;-<tM-,  however,  is  still  stronger.  We  deny,  that  the 
ludli  ^  vuW  U-  h<j  ij^ur/rant.    W>  ask,  where  is  the  piwf  ?  None 
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is  offered.    Not  only  is  it  not  proved^  that  the  cataract  cannot 
be  removed :  it  is  not  proved  that  the  cataract  exists. 

But  although  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  people,  whatever  sup- 
position we  make  with  regard  to  it,  affords  no  argument  against 
the  utility  of  universal  suffrage,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  did  not  perceive  another  thing ;  that,  of  all 
the  cases  possible  to  be  produced,  the  case  of  Ireland  affords 
the  most  damnatory  evidence  against  its  class  system  of  repre- 
sentation. In  Ireland  the  class  system  of  representation,  in  its 
utmost  perfection,  has  been  tried.  The  experience  of  ages  is 
upon  it.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  That  the  interests  of  the 
many  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  few  ;  that  is  all. 

The  grand  assumption,  which  is  always  resorted  to  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present,  is  that  also  from  which  the  principal 
support  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  derived  :  that  the  people, 
every  where,  if  they  had  but  power,  would  annihilate  property. 

On  this  subject,  the  lesson  of  experience  is  most  remarkable. 
It  would  be  trifling  here  to  repeat  our  former  question,  what 
evidence  have  they  who  have  for  ages  taught,  and  too  suc- 
cessfully disseminated,  this  belief,  to  present,  of  their  doctrine  ? 
They  never  did  present  any.  They  have  none  to  present.  Not 
only  have  they  none  to  present,  but  they  hold  up  their  doctrine 
in  opposition  to  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  evidence 
furmshed  by  the  course  of  human  affairs.  We  challenge  them 
to  produce  an  instance,  so  much  as  one  instance,  from  the 
first  page  of  the  history  of  human  society  to  the  last,  of  the 
people  of  any  country  showing  hostility  to  the  general  laws  of 
property,  or  manifesting  a  desire  for  its  subversion. 

C4n  any  argument  drawn  from  experience  be  more  perfect 
than  this  f  And  what  sort  of  treatment  does  an  assumption, 
for  the  degradation  of  the  people,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence, 
deserve  ? 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  people  have  always  respected 
property,  which  it  was  greatly  their  mterest  to  do ;  it  is  equally 
true,  that  they  have  always  respected,  and  a  good  desd  too 
much,  the  owners  of  property.  Is  any  law  of  human  conduct 
better  established  than  this  ? 

In  what  manner,  we  ask,  could  property  exist,  or  could  it 
ever  have  begun  to  exist,  if  there  was  an  universal  desire  in  the 
majority  to  destroy  it  ?  The  reason  why  property  has  every 
where  existed  is,  because  the  majority  have  every  where  had  a 
desire  to  protect  it. 

.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  recur  to  it  frequenfly.  Enough,  we  think,  has  been  done 
to  afford  a  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  is  indeed  pre- 

VOL.  IV.— W.  R.  <) 
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eluded,  by  one  of  its  own  leading  doctrines,  from  maintaining 
the  unfitness  of  the  people.  'By  that  doctrine  it  ascribes  to  the 
people  a  fitness,  greatly  beyond  what  the  radical  reformers  ever 
imagined,  even  in  their  dreams. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  renounces  the  design  of  forming  an 
organ  of  government,  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  re- 
presentation, that  shall  be  worthy  of  any  the  smallest  trust ; 
that  shall  not  have  its  interests  as  completely  opposite  to  those 
of  the  people,  as  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  can  make  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  assumes  that  public  opinion  may 
be  so  strong  and  so  perfect  as  to  ensure  good  government. 

This  is  a  difficult  task  which  it  imposes  upon  public  opinion. 
An  organ  of  government,  which  has  mterests  opposite  to  those 
of  the  community,  is  perpetually  exerting  its  force  to  compass 
measures  by  which  those  interests  may  be  promoted ;  openly 
and  without  reserve,  when  it  feels  no  motive  for  concealment ; 
under  every  artifice  of  disguise,  when  it  thinks  that  concealment 
will  better  answer  its  purjpose. 

If  public  opinion  prevented  only  one  of  these  acts  of  mis- 
government,  now  and  then,  and  allowed  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  take  place,  it  would  be  far  from  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
security  for  good  government.  To  do  this,  it  must  prevent  the 
whole,  or,  at  least,  all  but  a  very  insignificant  part ;  because  to 
talk  of  a  good  government,  where  there  are  numerous  acts  of 
misgovemment,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Now,  let  vl^  distinguish  a  few  of  the  ideas  that  are  here  apt 
to  be  confounded.  Pujjlic.  opinion,  which  is  to  perform  this  very 
extraordinary  service,  means  the  opinion  of  the  public.  But  we 
must  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  pubhc ;  whether  the 
whole  of  the  people,  or  only  a  part?  If  it  be  said,  the  better 
instructed  among  the  people ;  those  best  qualified  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion ;  this  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  because  the  Edinburgh  Review  demands,  and  certainly 
not  without  reason,  the  agency  of  terror,  to  coerce  its  organ  of 
government,  and  prevent  it  from  the  habitual  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts.  Now  this  terror  can  only  be  obtained  by 
force  of  numbers,  physical  majority. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  then,  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  are  capable  of  following  with  undeviating  attention  the 
successive  acts  of  their  government;  they  are  capable  of 
making  each  projected  or  accomplished  measure  an  object  of 
distinct  consideration ;  they  are  capable,  by  means  of  that  con- 
sideration, which  they  are  sure  to  bestow,  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  each  act  of  government,  to  know  precisely  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil,  to  knpw  even  its  comparative  ments,  whether, 
if  it  be  good,  a  still  better  might  hot  have  been  chosen ;  they  are 
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capable  of  detecting  the  most  subtle  disguises,  under  which  acts, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many^  may  be 
attempted ;  their  vigilance  can  never  oe  lulled  asleep ;  their  pene^ 
tration  can  never  be  at  fault ;  and  what  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  whole,  their  combination  and  power  of  united 
action  must  be  so  perfect,  that  their  rulers  never  cease  to  per* 
ceive  it  ready  to  manifest  itself  in  terrible  consequences  against 
them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  reason  with  those,  who  hold  a 
doctrine  implying  this  extraordinary  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  yet  bring  forward  an  alimentation  to  prove  that 
the  people  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  choice  of  their  re- 
presentatives ;  for  if  any  man  does  not  see  the  contradiction  be- 
tween those  two  positions,  it  appears  to  us  vain  to  hope  that  he 
will  feel  the  force  of  any  argument,  be  it  what  it  may. 

On  our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  people  fit  for  that  extraor- 
dinary function  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  assign  to 
them ;  we  do  not  believe  they  have  the  capacity  of  forming  a 
right  opinion  upon  whatever  is,  or  ought  to  be  done  by  govern- 
ment, and  of  taking  the  proper  measures  for  ensuring  the  per- 
formance of  whatever  ought  to  be  done,  the  prevention  of  what- 
ever ought  not  to  be  done.  This  would  be  to  suppose  them  vnser 
than  the  government  itself;  and  in  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favourable for  the  exercise  of  wisdom.  If  this  were  true,  what 
would  it  prove  ?  Much  more  than  the  Edinburgh  Review  sup- 
poses. The  Edinburgh  Review  only  supposes  that  the  people 
may  do  with  a  very  bad  organ  of  government.  This  would  prove 
that  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  government  at  all.  Upon  the 
theory  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  government  exists  only  to  do 
mischief,  which  the  people  are  to  remedy. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  that  there  were  danger  to  property 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  it  would  be  one  of  the  strongest 
of  all  reasons  for  making  the  suffrage  universal. 

Why  are  the  people  ignorant  ?  Because  so  much  has  been 
done  to  make  them  ignorant ;  so  little  done  to  make  them  in- 
structed.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?    The  interest  of  the  rich. 

What  ^  change  should  we  behold,  if  we  converted  the  interest 
of  the  rich  as  effectually  to  the  other  side,  as  it  would  be,  if  they 
believed  that  the  security  of  their  property  depended  wholly  upon 
the  instruction  of  the  poor !  What  readiness  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  seminailes  !  What  zeal  to  discover  the'  best 
possible  system  of  education !  What  pains  every  rich  maa 
would  take  with  his  poorer  neighbours,  to  instil  into  them  en- 
lightened ideas,  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  a  sophisti- 
cS  misleader !     What  encouragement  should  we  see  given  to 
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the  composition  of  the  best  possible  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people;  and  their  most  perfect  difinsion!  In  every 
parish  we  should  have  exceUent  libraries,  excellent  reading  and 
conyersation  rooms,  and  excellent  teachers,  for  the  yeiy  poorest 
of  the  people.  Let  any  one  compare,  even  in  thought,  what 
would  be  sure  in  such  circumstances  to  be  done  by  the  rich, 
with  the  resistance  so  recently  made  to  those  efforts  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  which  have  so  honourably  associated  his  name  with 
one  of  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country,  and  then  let  him 
estimate  the  importance  of  universal  sufirs^.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  itself  will,  peradventure,  see  that  radical  reform  woiud 
be  good  for  something.  What  a  moral  spectacle  would  the 
world  present,  when  it  thus  became  the  interest  of  the  rich  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  poor  on  the  other,  to  be  the  best  of  friends, 
the  great  promoters  of  the  greatest  interests  of  each  other ! 
What  a  contrast  would  it  smbrd  to  the  immoral  spectacle, 
exhibited  under  bad  governments,  which  set  the  rich  against 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  against  the  rich  ;  which  make  the  rich 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  haters 
of  the  poor,  at  once  dreading  and  despising  them ;  and  which, 
while  they  make  the  poor  the  idolaters  of  the  rich,  inspire  them 
with  all  the  hostile  sentiments  which  the  bosom  of  the  slave 
nourishes  against  his  master,  and  which  are  almost  the  only 
thi^  belonging  to  him  which  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  man. 

l^ere  remains  the  question  of  the  ballot.  But  upon  this  a 
few  words  will  suffice.  The  objections  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  are  so  incredibly  weak,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  beUeve  that 
it  produced  them  in  any  thing  but  secret  mockery  of  its  own 
siae  of  the  question.  Symptoms  of  this  indulgence  are  not 
very  rare  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  grounds  upon  which  we  consider  secrecy  of  suffrage  in- 
dispensable, except  in  a  state  of  great  independence  of  circum- 
stances in  die  body  of  the  people,  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  elect(M9  free  from  the  sinister  interest,  have  already  been 
stated,  and  we  shall  not  repeat  them. 

Does  the  Edinburgh  Review  object  to  these  grounds  ?  Not 
one  word.  Does  it  show  that  a  body  of  electors,  free  from  the 
sinister  interest,  can  be  formed  without  secrecy  ?  It  makes  not 
the  attempt.  Then  it  speaks  not  to  the  purpose?  You 
shall  see. 

It  affirms  ;  what?  That  suffrage  cannot  be  secret.  A  man 
must  be  habituated  to  the  impUcit  acceptance  of  all  that  he 
chooses  to  utter,  even  in  his  most  frolicsome  moments,  to  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  come  out  before  the  world  with  a  propo- 
sition like  this. 
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Does  this  mean,  that  no  contrivance  is  possible,  to  enable  a 
man  to  give  his  vote  in  secret,  who  above  all  things  wishes  to 
give  it  in  secret  ?  This  is  so  palpably  ridiculous,  that  we  cannot 
believe  it  is  meant.  At  any  rate,  not  one  word  of  contra- 
diction is  needful. 

It  must  then  be  meant,  that  the  people  would  not  be  capable 
of  keeping  their  own  secret. 

This  is  merely  a  case,  an  instance,  of  that  habit  of  contemn- 
ing the  understanding  of  the  many,  which  the  few  have,  for 
their  own  purposes,  been  industrious  in  rendering  general. 

It  would  concern  the  many,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  their  suffrages.  In  voting  according  to 
their  own  inward  persuasion,  they  would  ensure  to  themselves 
the  blessings  of  good  government,  and  in  telling  how  they  had 
voted,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  the  resentment  of  a 
master,  who  had  the  power  of  oppressing  them  in  his  hands. 
To  assume,  to  take  it  wholly  for  granted,  that  the  intellects  of 
the  people  are  weak  to  the  degree  of  being  unable  to  keep  a 
secret  in  these  circumstances  is  to  show  the  aristocratical  mind 
in  its  perfection. 

This  is  a  great  deal  more  than  supposing  the  people  unfit  to 
choose  their  own  representatives.  Tnis  is  supposing  them  unfit 
for  any  function  not  absolutely  physical.  And  yet  this  is  in 
the  same  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  the  same  article,  which 
ascribes  to  public  opinion,  that  is,  to  the  people,  a  power,  a 
capacity,  of  preventing  a  bad  instrument  of  government  fiom 
governing  ill,  and  of  comDelling  it  to  govern  well. 

The  next  pretence  of  the  Edinburgn  Review  is,  that,  if  men 
were  to  vote  in  secret,  they  would  have  no  motive  for  voting* 
We  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  argue  against-a  proposition 
like  this.  No  man  would  utter  it  with  a  hope  of  its  gaining 
credit  in  any  quarter,  but  that  in  which  anything,  so  it  is  against 
the  people,  meets  a  ready  acceptance.  This  is  to  suppose  the 
people  lower  in  intellect  than  even  being  unable  to  keep  their 
own  secret. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  a  faculty  which  it  frequently 
brings  into  play,  of  answering  itself.  We  shall  allow  it  to  do 
so,  on  the  present  occasion.  In  an  article  on  a  ministerial 
pamphlet  in  its  56th  number,  it  says, 

'  He  |[the  pamphleteer]  tells  us  "  indiscriminately  to  abuse  every  admi« 
nistration  as  inimical  to  its  interests  "  ( the  interests  of  the  constitution) 
''  to  suppose  that  no  man  in  power  can  have  the  happiness  or  the  honour  of 
his  country  at  heart-— that  no  minister  can  be  sway^  by  motives  of  honest 
patriotism :— all  this  is  base  and  illiberal  prejudice — the  mark  of  a  weak 
and  worthless  mind."  We  need  not  state  the  corollary  to  this  proposi* 
tion :   as  the  administration  for  the  time  being  is  always  the  best  of  all 
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administrations ;  to  bold  it  up  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  die  ccms^tu- 
tion,  or  to  suppose  that  its  members  are  not  actuated  by  motives  of  bopest 
patriotism,  must  be  unpardonable  indeed.  But  he  happily  relieves  us 
nrom  the  necessity  of  thmking  well  of  mankind.  In  spe^dng  of  par}ia« 
mentary  reform^  and  attempting  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  under  any 
system  men  would  be  returned  for  their  uprightness  of  mind^  he  says, 
"  What  would  this  inflexible  integrity,  standing  on  its  own  ground, 
and  making  its  way  by  its  own  force — what  would  it  arrive  at  ?  In  the 
city  of  Westminster,  for  instance,  where  the  right  of  sufirage  is  pretty 
widely  spread,  how  many  would  it  carry  up  to  the  hustings  ?  Supppse 
a  voter  not  better  or  worse  than  his  brethren,  wishing  well  to  the  consti- 
lution,  but  wishing  well  likewise  to  himself,  and  not  willing,  therefore, 
to  jpive  his  vote  and  interest  without  some  security,  in  promii^  or  in 
prospect,  that  he  shall  not  bestow  them  for  nothing.  He  has  a  son  or 
nephew  to  provide  for,  and  requests  from  the  candidate  that  he  will 
use  his  influence  to  get  him  some  appointment.  But  the  candidate 
having  that  high  sense  of  patriotism  that  cannot  stoop  to  traffic  with 
}uB  constituents,  and  too  honourable  to  promise  what,  from  the  multi* 
fUcity  of  nmilar  applications,  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  should  perform, 
answers  this  solicitation,"  &c.  He  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  such  a 
candidate  cannot  possibly  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Setting  a^id^ 
the  curiosa  infelicitas  of  this  learned  author,  which  has  led  him  to  choosy 
Westminster  as  bis  instance  of  the  power  of  crown  influence  over  a 
numerous  body  of  electors^  we  must  remark,  that  his  notions  of  the 
motives  which  actuate  mankind,  assume  a  very  different  aspect  wheii 
applied  to  voters,  from  that  which  they  exhibit  in  the  case  of  ministers. 
A  voter  "  not  better  or  worse  than  his  brethren,'  is  supposed  to  be 
actuated  by  nothing  but  the  basest  and  most  short-sighted  of  sinister 
objects.  A  regard  to  liberty— to  the  security  of  his  person,  property, 
and  honour,  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  him  to  the  hustings:  but 
suppose  the  same  two-legged  animal  a  minister,  and  his  nature  is  so 
changed,  that  to  imagine  that  the  constant  temptation  of  oppoprtunity 
or  importunity— that  personal  necessity,  or  the  never-ending  irritation 
of  popular  opposition  (so  necessary  to  the  subject,  but  so  painful  to 
those  who  govern) — ^that  the  remoteness  of  the  evil,  and  the  proximity 
of  the 'ifratification  which  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  avarice 
or  ambition  may  occasion-^to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  may 
induce  him.  to  make  undue  demands  on  the  public  purse,  or  encroachments 
on  the  general  freedom — *^  all  this  is  base  and  illiberal  prejudice,  the 
mark  of  a  weak  and  worthless  mind." 

*  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet ;  be  has 
hut  ingenuously  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  arguments  which  have 
repeatedly  been  misapplied  by  the  great  body  which  he  repres^ts: 
but  we  are  at  issue  with  them  on  one  great  point;  we  think,  that 
when,  from  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  is  plainly  im- 
possible ("  from  the  multiplicity  of  similar  applications,"  if  the  writer 
please)  that  a  court  candidate  can  perform  his  corrupt  promises  to  the 
Voters,  they  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  them;  as  we  do  not 
imagine,  that,  like  some  other  written  promises,  they  will  be  re- 
feiyed  in  pajrment  of  the  taxes:  and  when  this  is  the  case^   we  do 
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i}^n\  it  9  very  fair  9,nd  moderate  supposition  to  hold  that  we  shall 
still  hg^ve  enough  of  interest— c^  it  public  pr  private— in  beins  well 
governed — in  being  as  gently  restrained  as  is  consistent  witn  our 
safety — in  being  ^s  lightly  taxed  as  is  consistent  with  our  defence^  to 
carry  us  to  the  hustings ;  and  therefore  it  is^  that  we  think  it  pos- 
sible that  voters  may  be  less  corrupt,  and  that  ministers  may  be  lets 
prodigal  (strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  writer),  without  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  or  the  motives  by  which  he  is  governed* 
Tlus  mi^ture^  bpweveTj  of  cant  and  truism — this  assumptioi)  of  the 
purity  of  rulerSj  mixed  with  lamentation  over  the  depravity  of  the  rest  of 
mankind— rthis  triumphant  sorrowings  that  man  has  a  tendency  to  evil^ 
joined  to  the  discovery  that  his  progress  towards  it  cannot  be  impeded 
pr  controlled,  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Anti-re- 
formists ;  and  accordingly,  our  author  must  thrust  it  into  his  compend.' 
—No.  56,  p.  5X7—519. 

The  last  objection  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  the  ballot  lu, 
that  it  would  render  voting  quiet ;  and  put  an  end  to  those  sceneg 
of  riot  with  which  it  is  now  sometinaes  attended. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  gratification  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  derives,  and  the  benefit  which  it  seeks,  from  the  tumm- 
tuary  scenes  of  an  election,  are  escaping  from  it  incurably  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  ballot.  As  good  sense,  as  reading  and 
knowledge  have  diffused  themselves  aniong  the  people,  the 
fever  and  tumult  of  elections  have  subsided.  A  very  small 
portion  of  what  formerly  existed,  now  any  where  appears.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  seems  to  read  human  nature,  as  a  witch  doe« 
her  prayersj,  the  backward  way.  During  all  the  time  that  the 
tumultuous  disposition  of  the  people  has  been  declining,  their 
public  spirit  has  been  increasing,  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  process  supposed  by  the  Edinburgh  Revievv. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  one  view,  different  parts  of  the 
tactics  of  tjie  few  against  the  many.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
they  say  at  one  time,  to  afford  the  people  opcasions  of  being 
tupiuHuous.  Let  us  carefully  preserve  those  ancient  parts  oi 
our  constitution,  which  allow  the  people,  in  some  half  dozen 
placet^,  once  in  seven  years,  to  break  out,  and  shew  the  spirit 
of  turbulence  a^id  mischief.  This  keeps  alive  the  love  of  liberty. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  can  equal 
those  which  the  aristocracy  pour  upon  the  people,  for  the  exhi- 
bition which  they  make  of  themselves  upon  these  occasions. 
Motives  exist  for  both  parts  of  the  proceeding. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  people  should  manifest  all  the 
degradi|ig  scenes  of  riot  and  tumult uousness.  This  affords  evi- 
dence against  them.  It  is  of  importance  they  should  be  ab- 
horred for  it.  This  is  the  power  by  which  they  are  excluded 
from  that  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  affairs,  on  which 
al}  security  for  tbe  interests  of  the  many  against  the  few  ex- 
diwitely  depends. 
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The  iove  of  liberty,  they  say,  depends  upon  the  practice  of 
riot  and  turbulence.  This  term,  *'  love  of  liberty,"  is  exceed- 
ingly vague,  and,  like  other  vague  terms,  very  apt  to  be  mis- 
chievously employed.  If,  by  love  of  liberty,  they  mean  love  of 
licentiousness,  it  may  well  be,  that  it  is  cherished  by  the  practice 
of  licentiousness.  But  the  less  we  have  of  thaf  love,  the 
better.  The  love  which  we  desire  to  keep  alive  in  the  people,  is 
th«  love  of  good  government,  and  sure  we  are,  that,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  licentiousness  is  nearly  the  most  opposed  to  this. 
Calmness  and  consideration,  good  education,  good  morals,  read- 
ing, and  instructive  conversation,  these  are  the  habits,  on  which 
the  love  of  good  government  most  perfectly  depends.  These  are 
habits  whi(3i  have  spread  themselves  widely  among  the  people, 
arid  whicih  continue  spreading  so  rapidly,  that  without  the  impu- 
tation of  fanaticism  (which,  by-the-by,  it  is  the  fashion  among 
the  whigs  to  bestow  upon  us)  we  may  anticipate  their  generd 
diffusion  at  no  distant  period. 

To  speak  of  the  tumults  of  election,  as  a  security,  compared 
with  these,  for  the  love  of  good  government,  is  to  laugh  in  the 
face  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 

We  may  still  remark,  because  it  illustrates  the  mode  of 
reasoning  used  against  the  people,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  cannot  maintain  the  first  of  its  objections  to  the  ballot, 
and  the  two  last,  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  affirm,  that  the  ballot  will  produce  no  effects,  and  that 
it  will  produce  mischievous  effects.  It  is  only  on  the  supposi- 
iion>  that  its  affirmation  against  secrecy  is  untenable,  that  its 
two  other  pleas  are  of  any  use. 

It  may  well  appear  surprising,  as  to  some  of  our  readers  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will,  that  such  weak  and  inconsistent  things 
as  we  have  seen  the  articles  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  be  composed  of,  should  have  emanated 
from  the  extraordinary  men,  who  are  known  to  be  connected  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  whom  the  articles  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  in  particular  are  generally  ascribed.  The  fault  is 
not  so  much  in  the  men,  who  are  capable  of  better  things. 
The  fault  is  in  the  state  of  the  class,  whose  interests  they  have 
identified  with  their  own.  They  have  looked  at  parliamentary 
reform  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  because  they  had  not  the 
motive  to  look  at  it  from  the  right.  "  Ce  qui  leur  faut,"*'  said 
Mad.  de  Stael,  speaking  of  a  set  of  men  similarly  situated, 
'*  est  de  penser  et  parler  comme  les  autres,  afin  d'en  ^tre 
applaudis.'  The  society  to  which  they  desire  to  recommend 
themselves  would  not  thank  them  for  any  better  service  than 
that  of  tricking  out  the  ideas  which  float  in  that  society,  and 
accord  with  its  interests.     Abundance  of  the  talent  of  the 
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advocate  may  be  shown  in  this.  But  it  is  the  talent  of  the 
advocate  only.  And  when  the  work  of  the  most  talented  ad- 
vocate is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question^  its  weakness  is 
easily  discovered,  by  keeping  the  real  question  strictly  in  view, 
and  simply  asking  on  each  occasion  what  is  the  evidence  pro- 
duced. We  have  long  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  remark  of 
that  virtuous  and  public-spiritea  man.  Sir  William  Jones  :  *'  I 
was  so  long  an  advocate  myself,  that  I  have  learned  always  to 
look,  not  at  what  an  advocate  affirms,  but  what  he  proves.'' 
This  we  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers,  in  regard  to  what 
we  have  now  written,  on  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  poli- 
tical subjects.  If  they  carefully  consider,  and  accurately  weigh, 
the  evidence  which  bears  upon  each  point ;  observing,  however, 
that  on  most  of  the  points,  from  the  narrowness  of  our  limits, 
we  have  been  obliged  rather  to  indicate  the  evidence,  than  to 
bring  it  forth,  they  will  perform  an  intellectual  exercise,  the 
most  improving  to  themselves,  even  if  they  should  not  admit 
our  conclusions.  To  us,  it  appears,  that  nothinglbut  a  due 
consideration  of  the  evidence  is  wanting  to  render  assent  to  the 
conclusions  unavoidable. 

Art*  XIII.     Quarterly  Review. -^'Articles  on  Greek  Literature. 

A  LL  persons  who  have  been  at  school,  at  least  at  what  is  called 
■^^  a  grammar-school,  must  have  a  painful  remembrance,  that 
the  pleasure  of  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the 
distribution  of  the  week's  pocket-money,  and  the  anticipation 
of  a  good  lie-in-bed  on  the  Sunday,  a  day  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  no  more  school  till  Monday,  was  robbed  of  much  of  its 
sweetness  by  the  obligation  to  produce  a  theme,  that  is,  a 
short  moral  sermon,  on  a  thesis,  or  moral  text,  in  English  or 
Latin,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  scholar,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  under  pain  of  being  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  young  shoots  of  which  were  in- 
variably whisked  about  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity  after  a  brief 
period  of  rest.  To  construe,  to  parse,  to  translate.,  to  scan,  to 
get  by  heart,  and,  in  short,  edl  the  other  tasks  are  toilsome 
enough ;  but  to  invent  is  of  all  things  the  most  painful  for  a 
boy  ;  the  labours  of  bringing  into  the  world  sufficient  matter  to 
cover  decently,  in  a  rauu)ling  hand,  the  two  pages  of  half  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  are  long  and  acute.  The  first  anxious 
Question  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  was,  therefore — what  is  the 
tneme  ?  which  was  shortly  answered  by  y vwSi  aiavrov,  by  labor 
omnia  vincit,  or  by  some  other  pithy  sentence.  The  second 
more  anxious  question — ^where  will  you  cabbage?  was,  in  general, 
less  ingenuously  answered  by.  Oh,  I  know !    To  avoid  the  in- 
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tolerable  pain  of  invention^  the  works  of  Cicero,  the  Spectator, 
a^  other  accessiblei  moralists,  were  searched  for  borrowed 
plumes^  in  which  the  unhappy  jackdaw  arrayed  himself,  having 
stripped  the  splendid  sentences  of  their  argus-eyes,  and  altered 
them  enough  to  avoid  detection,  lest  the  peacocks,  or  a  mora 
formidable  and  less  beautiful  bird,  the-gymnasiarch,  should  lay 
claim  to  them  with  a  birchen  bough.  What  other  boyish  quail* 
ties  the  Quarterly-'Reviewer  may  retain,  it  is  not  necessary  at 

S resent  to  inquire :  he  certainly  is  distinguished  in  an  eminent 
egree  by  poverty  of  invention ;  he  borrows  whole  paragraphs 
(saving  only  the  spelUng)  from  Mitford's  History  of  Cfreece  \  and 
has  cabbaged  an  entire  article  from  4iie  translator  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  made  equally  free  in  his  turn 
(saving  also  the  spelling)  with  Mr.  Mitford's  paragraphs.  The 
property  of  friends  is  proverbially  common,  ra  rCxv  ^lAcov  icqcva  : 
if  a  community  of  sentiments  and  of  purpose  constitutes  friend- 
ri)ip,  Mr.  Mitford,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  Reviewer  are  the 
nicest  and  dearest  of  friends ;  and  a  community  of  se|[it6ncfiS9 
which  are  the  only  property  of  authors,  pecessarily  follows. 
The  whole  of  the  article  called  "  View  of  Grecian  jphiiosqpl^y"*- 
The  Clouds,  &c."  which  was  pubUshed  in  1819,  in  No.  42,  is 
borrowed  by  anticipation  from  the  preface  of  Mr,  MitchelFs 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  which  the  translator,  or  tra- 
il^cer«  inflicted  upon  the  public  in  1820.  The  Jleyie^pr  is 
of  opinion,  that  so  valuable  a  performance  cannot  be  printed 
too  often ;  he  adopts  the  child  even  before  it  is  bom,  and  repays 
tijfi  real  father  for  suffering  the  strange  proceeding  by  putting 
forth  thirty  pages  of  fulsome  praise,  in  an  article  on  '^  Mitchell^ 
Translations,  of  Aristophanes,"  in  No,  46,  published  in  18^> 
about  a  year  after  the  extraordinary  act  of  adoption ;  and  pnh- 
Ushed>  lor  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  birth  of  the  adopted  son.  He  even  ventures  to  pup 
tjfie  preface  which  had  lately  appeared  in  his  Review  in  these 
woras^  containing  both  a  puff  and  a  profession  of  faith : 

^  I)i8  ^timate  of  the  character  of  his  author,  as  detailed  in  the  pre-, 
liminary  dissertation,  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  correct  and  cnripuff, 
and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.-T-<Since  th^  puhUcation  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  nothing  has  appeared  so  calculated  to  convey  a  true  impressipn 
of  the  character  of  antiquity,  or  to  efface  those  theatrical  and  pedantic 
notions  which  are  hecome  the  source  not  only  of  infinite  ahsurdity  and 
distortion  of  mind  among  scholars,  hut  of  much  practical  nn^phief  and 
error,  in  proportion  as  the  hlunders  of  the  learned  are  dif^sed  among 
the  vulgar.'ip^No.  46,  p.  505. 

^  The  tone  of  jobbing  adulation  pervading  that  piece  of  criti- 
cism is  the  least  offensive  quality ;  a  heavy  attempt  at  plea- 

saatry  naakes  it  infinitely  distreii^sing.    It  painfully  pajk  Jp 
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paiad  bBvilig  once,  some  time  after  school  and  college,  met 
at  a  dinner-party  a  head-master,  whom  the  destinies  haa  so  far 
deluded  as  to  make  him  believe,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
imbend.  How  gladly  the  whole  party  would  have  compounded 
with  the  pedagogue :  how  cheerfully  would  we  have  suffered 
him  to  have  flogged  us  all  round,  men,  women,  and  children,  if 
the  reverend  doctor  would  have  spared  his  jokes ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be !  If  there  be  a  want  of  invention  in  the  Quarterly- 
reviewer,  there  is  undoubtedly  no  want  of  zeal :  all  ordinary 
rules  are  suspended,  all  common  restraints  are  removed,  all 
forms  set  aside,  that  he  may  overwhelm  with  unmerited  obloquy 
the  Athenian  democracy.  In  a  former  number,  his  method  of 
perverse  quotation  and  of  warping  history,  was  shown  in  one 
remarkable  instance,  with  a  minuteness  that  must  have  been 
tedious  >  liiose  who  have  had  the  patience  to  go  through  with 
that  investigation  have  been  enablea  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  and  fairness  of  his  citations :  from  one  they  will 
have  learned,  all*  The  temptation  to  pursue  the  same  line  of 
Mutation  in  many  other  instances  is  certainly  considerable, 
becituse  whenever  a  perverse  quotation  is  closely  followed  up, 
the  confutation  is  so  complete,  the  conviction  so  irresistible, 
Hnd  the  result  so  triumphant,  that  a  person  who  anxiously  seeks 
the  truth,  finds  it  entire,  and  much  joy  with  it.  But,  unfor- 
tuns^tely,  the  space  that  can  be  afforded  to  one  subject  in  a 
periodic^  work  is  limited,  and  the  degree  of  attention  to  be 

Xted  from  the  readers  of  a  book  oT  amusement,  which  is 
;akep  up  as  a  relaxation  after  graver  studies,  is  less  ei^act 
tj^an  that  which  ou^ht  to  be  applied  to  a  subject  expanded  to  the 
i^tipostj  wd  of  which  the  expansion  is  essential  to  its  success, 
ix^  obtaining  a  conviction  of  the  offender  in  a  due  manner,  and 
in  correct  form*  The  misrepresentation  of  history,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  hatred,  and  uncharitable  feelings,  is 
a  frequent  and  delightful  occupation  of  churchmen.  Conyers 
Middleton,  a  man  of  distinguished  liberality,  when  compared 
with  the  large  majority  of  his  associates,  well  knew  that  the 
simple  use  of  incense  for  any  purpose  of  religion  was  not 
thought  by  the  early  Christians  to  be  contrary  to  their  obliga- 
tions ;  but  Conyers  Middleton  wished  earnestly  to  make  the 
Protestants  detest  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  widen  more  and 
more  the  breach  between  them :  in  order,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the 
schiam  and  rent,  he  endeavours  to  cast  odium  upon  the  Romish 
Church,  for  having  adopted  the  rites  of  the  Pagans  in  unim- 
portant matters.  Did  he  think  the  adoption  of  their  beautiful 
templos  was  also  an  abomination?  Would  the  Cambridge 
librarian  have  had  them  pulled  down  in  all  cases,  and  uely  new 

€bim)^8  built  in  their  stead  ]    Be  this  a&i  it  may^  he  weU  knew 
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that  the  mere  use  of  incense  was  not  contrary  to  the  obligations 
of  Christianity,  but  to  throw  the  least  grain  on  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  a  pagan  divinity,  in  token  of  adoration.  Yet  in  his 
letter  from  Ronle,  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
one  sect  of  Christians  abhor  another  sect,  in  opposition  to  his  own 
better  knowledge,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  quotations,  he 
ventures  to  write  thus,  presijiming  upon  the  ignorance  or  the 
sympathetic  bigotry  of  his  readers : — "  The  very  first  thing  that 
a  stranger  must  necessarily  take  notice  of  as  soon  as  he  enters 
their  cnurches,  is  the  use  of  incense  or  perfume  in  their  re- 
li^ous  offices-*- a  custom  received  directly  from  Ps^nism,  and 
which  presently  called  to  my  mind  the  old  descriptions  of  the 
heathen  temples  and  altars,  which  are  seldom  or  never  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  without  the  epithet  of  perfumed  or 
incensed. — Under  the  pagan  emperors,  the  use  of  inCense  for 
any  purposes  of  religion  was  thought  so  contrary  to  the  obli- 
gations of  Christiamty,  that  in  tneir  persecutions,  the  very 
method  of  trying  and  convicting  a  Christian  was,  by  requiring 
him  only  to  throw  the  least  grain  of  it  into  the  censer,  or  on  thfe 
altar."  "  Maximus  dixit :  thiire  tantum  Deos,  Nicander,  hond- 
rato.  Nicander  diocit,  Quofnodo  potest  homo  Christidniis  lapides 
fy  ligna  colere,  Deo  relicto  immortali,  ^e^  Vid.  Jet.  Martyr. 
Nicandri,  S^c.  ap.  MaJnll.  Iter.  Ital.  torn.  1,  par.  2,  p.  247. 
'*  Jdeo  ut  Christianos  veri  sacrificare  crederent,  ubi  summis  digitis 
paululum  thwfis  injecissent  acerram,  S^cJ*  Vid.  Durant.  de  Ritib\ 
/.  1,  c.  9.  "  Now  est  in  eo  tantum  servitus  Idoli,  si  quis  duobus  digi- 
tulis  thura  in  bustum  ara  jaciat/'^  Hieron.  op.  torn,  4,  epist.  ad 
Heliodor.  p.  8.  "  Maximus  said,  only  honour  the  Gods  with 
some  frankincense,  Nicander.  Nicander  said,  how  can  a  Chris- 
tian worship  stones  and  wood?  &c."  Nicander  objected,  not 
to  the  simple  use  of  incense,  but  to  use  it  in  token  of  the 
worship  of  stones  and  wood.  **  They  thought  that  Christians 
did  indeed  sacrifice  when  they  cast  a  little  incense  with  the  tips 
of  their  fingers  into  the  censer."  And  they  thought  rightly  if 
it  was  cast  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Apollo :  for  "  it  was 
serving  an  idol  to  throw  frankincense  on  his  altar,  even  with 
two  fingers.*"  By  abstaining  from  translating  the  above  quota- 
tions, the  libranan  pays  the  ill  compliment  to  his  cause  of 
allowing  it  to  be  inferred,  that  all  readers  of  the  letter  from 
Rome,  who  are  sufficiently  learned  to  understand  even  a  little 
Latin,  are  not  the  sort  of  birds  to  be  caught  with  his  chaff. 

Piety,  in  some  sects  at  least,  seems  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  consumption  of  soap  :  frankincense  makes  the  effluvium 
arising  from  an  aggregation  of  unwashed  artificers  less  insup- 
poiptable,  if  not  less  noxious :  whoever  ventured  amongst  the 
«hoals  of  intellectual  beings,  that  used  to  flock  to  hear  the 
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Sinner  Saved^  or  that  now  fonn  the  wondering  audience  of 
another  celebrated  Calyanistic  buffo,  must  have  wished,  unless 
it  were  absolute  idolatry  to  smell  aught  less  unsavoury  than 
pole-cat  or  badger,  in  a  holy  place,  and  unless  he  was  indifferent, 
as  to  his  nose,  to  all  temporal  concerns,  that  some  perfume  had 
been  introduced.  In  ummportant  matters,  at  least,  let  us  try 
to  be  rational;  and  to  disregard  the  hot  zealot,  who  cries,  "let  us 
not  wash  our  bodies ;  for  thus  did  the  publicans  and  the  hiEurlots  :'' 
and  the  sour  protestant,  whose  commands  are,  *'  comb  not ;  for 
the  idolaters,  and  after  them  the  church  of  Rome,  used  the  comb.'*' 
The  misrepresentation  of  Middleton,  concerning  the  use  of 
incense,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Quarterly- 
Reviewer,  and  exactly  congruous  with  the  instance  of  that 
writer's  favourite  vice,  which  was  formerly  given.  That  time 
may  not  be  lost  in  following  him  on  unconnected  points,  two 
or  three  of  his  chief  modes  of  attack  upon  the  republican 
government  of  Athens  will  be  briefly  set  out.  One  is  by  ex- 
a(^erations  concerning  the  Sophists ;  another,  and  a  most 
artiul  mode  of  attack,  is  by  asserting,  that  the  female  character 
was  in  a  degraded  state  at  Athens,  and  must  always  be  in  such 
a  state  under  a  popular  government ;  and  a  third,  by  striving  to 
diminish  the  glory  that  surrounds  the  memory  of  Socrates. 
The  moon  once  asked  her  mother  to  make  her  a  frock  that 
would  fit  well :  "  how  can  I  make  you  a  frock  that  will  fit  well, 
my  child,''  answered  the  mother,  '*  for  sometimes  I  see  you  full, 
sometimes  new,  and  sometimes  in  the  wane?"  This  fable  from 
Plutarch's  Symposium  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  illustrates  the 
great  difficulty  of  laying  down  the  outlines  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  practised  thief,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  to  enter  with  great  volubility  into  a 
long  rambling  narrative  of  most  misty  indistinctness,  which 
strikes  the  attentive  listener  as  possessing  .two  qualities  in  a 
remarkable  degi*ee :  the  one  is,  that  it  exhibits  one  prevailing 
feeling,  an  extreme  disinclination  to  be  found  guilty,  which, 
soniehow  or  other,  manifests  itself  without  being  actually 
expressed  in  words ;  the  other  is,  that  the  narrative  is  quite  in- 
capable of  abridgment,  and  the  hearer  feels,  if  he  were  asked 
by  a  stranger,  what  did  that  prisoner  say  in  his  defence,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  answer,  I  certainly  heard  every  word  he 
said ;  he  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour  with  great  fluency,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  was  about ;  I  cannot  remember  one 
sentence,  or  one  word,  and  yet  I  tried  to  understand  it  to  th? 
utmost  of  my  power.  Without  any  intention  of  comparing  th^ 
Reviewer  to  the  waning  moon,  or  to  a  thief>  it  must  be  ackjdow 
ledged,  Uiat  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  frock,  that  wiB 
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fit  hini  well ;  and  that  one  strong  feeling  is  shown  in  his 
writings,  a  hatred  of  popular  institutions,  together  with  much 
of  the  prisoner's  misty  indistinctness.  The  extravagant  ex- 
aggerations respecting  the  Sophists  are  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  oyer  the  various  articles  on  classical  subjects ;  a  few 
iclitencds>  as  specimens  of  tlie  style  and  manner,  have  been 
taken  from  that  entitled,  "  View  of  the  Grecian  Philosqphy — 
The  Clouds,  &c.'"  in  No.  42,  which  is  also  the  preface  to  Mr. 
Mitchell's  translations  of  Aristophanes  ;  not  that  they  surpass 
the  rest  in  virulence,  however  virulent,  but  because  they  will 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  two  writers  at  once.  A  rule  of  conduct 
sufficiently  obvious,  but  which  is  not  much  regarded  by  the 
revilers  g(  ancient  freedom,  ought  first  to  be  mentioned ;  viz.  that 
it  was  reckoned  intolerable,  even  in  the  days  of  iBsop,  and  by  a 
Satyr,  for  the  same  mouth  to  blow  hot  and  cold.  That  Pythp^^ 
goras  should  entertain  one  opinion  concerning  the  sun,  and 
Anaxagoras  another,  is  not  unreasonable :  that  Pythagoras 
should  say  he  is  a  God,  is  fair  enough ;  and  it  is  equally  fair 
that  Anaxagoras  should  say  he  is  a  stone — mu  rov  riXiov  aXXiuc 
IA$v  opa  HtfStayopag;  aXXwg  Se  Ava^ayopag'  Hvdayop€Lg  /ucv,  ci»c 
biov  Ava^ayopag  Sc  ijjg  \i^ov — [Max.  Tyrius,  p.  66] — but  that 
the  same  person  should  call  the  same  sun,  at  one  time,  a  God, 
and  at  another  time,  a  stone,  is  not  surely  fair  play.  Yet  this 
often  forms  a  part  of  the  game  of  the  Quarteriy  critic :  for 
instance,  he,  or  Mr.  Mitchell  (we  find  the  egg  in  the  nest  of 
the  hedge-sparrow,  whether  it  belongs  to  that  bird,  or  to  the 
ouckoo,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine),  says  of  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  "  had  these  difficulties  rested  only  on  the  testimony  of 
such  a  man  as  Diogenes  Laertius — they  need  not  have  demanded 
much  investigation"  [No.  42,  p.  313].  Laertius  stood  then  in 
the  way  of  a  theory,  he  was  therefore  no  better  than  a  stone, 
and  was  to  be  removed  without  ceremony  :  in  the  same  article, 
a  few  pages  before,  he  had  appeared  in  the  imposing  attitude  of 
a  God.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  rail  at  Protagoras  in  these 
words : 

*  OiiginaUy  a  faggot-maker,  his  mode  of  tying  up  bundles  exdted  tht 
attention  of  Democritus ;  and  the  instructions  of  that  philosopher  sub- 
lequently  enabled  him  to  quit  a  trade,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
humblv  useful,  for  a  profession  in  which  he  unfortunately  became 
splendidly  mischievous.  The  human  mind  never  losing  altogether  the 
impression  of  its  first  employments,  the  inventor  of  the  porter's  knot 
he^me  fdso  the  discoverer  of  the  knots  of  language ;  and  accordingly  to 
Protagoras  is  ascribed  the  pernicious  proclamaSon,  that  with  him  miglit 
be  acquired,  for  a  proper  compensation,  that  species  of  knowledge,  which 
was  able  to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  make  the  worse  appear  th^ 
better  oAuse  t  a  doctrins  which  strikes  us  with  amasement  and  coalamoa, 
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The  same  Laertius  is  cited  to  confinn  these  bitter  railings 
without  the  slightest  hint^  ''  that  such  a  man  demands  not 
much  investigation.'' 

It  is  a  common  and  unfortunate  error  in  the  school  of  violent 
partisans,  that,  whenever  they  find  a  remnant  of  history  suitable 
to  the  present  purpose^  which  is,  in  truth,  not  a  piece  of  purple, 
purpureus  pannnSfOXkt  a  sorry  rag,  they  immediatelv  hoist  it 
upon  a  pole,  and  carry  it  about  widi  triumphant  acclamations, 
as  the  banner  and  standard  of  the  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  any  work  does  not  exactly  tally  with  their  preconceived 
notions,  they  rush,  in  all  the  impetuous  ardour  of  ignorance,  ta 
overthrow  its  authenticity. 

After  informing  us,  that  at  Athens  ''no  establishments  like 
our  universities  were  in  being"  (we  should  never  have  expected 
that  Euripides,  Plato,  or  Demosthenes  had  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  at  any  such  establishment),  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

'  But  where  a  want  is  felt  in  society,  it  is  not  long  before  some  one 
starts  up  to  supply  it ;  and  a  race  of  men  soon  made  their  way  Into 
Athens,  who,  under  the  name  of  Sophists,  undertook  to  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies of  schools,  halls,  and  eolleges.  The  first  person  who  acquired 
distinction  in  this  profesidon,  was  rrotaeoras  of  Abdera.  Bred  up  in 
that  school  of  philosophy,  which  taught  mat  there  was  nothing  fix^  in 
nature ;  this  flagitious  sophist  carri^  the  uncertain  and  dangerous  lan- 
guage of  physics  into  the  business  of  human  life,  and  thus  poisoned  the 
stream  of^ truth  in  its  very  fountain  and  source' — ^p.  282. 

'  In  such  a  town  as  Athens,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  the  small 
wits  and  humbler  sophists  eagerly  fastened  upon  doctrines,  so  well  suited 
to  the  meridian  of  their  capacities.  When  ^e  great  Belial  himself  first 
began  to  advance  them,  and  more  particularly  those  odious  ones,  which 
ought  to  heap  the  curses  of  posterity  upon  his  head ;  viz.  the  doctrine 
of  sensation,  and  the  ofier  to  teach,  how  in  disputation  the  worst  cause 
might  be  made  to  appear  the  better,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  find  it  de« 
dared  by  Socrates,  that  the  hoary  impostor  had  for  a  space  of  more  than 
forty  years  been  advancing  them,  and  that  from  the  practice  of  this  bane- 
ful trade  he  had  derived  more  gains  than  Pheidias  and  ten  sculptors  to 
boot.  So  much  more  agreeable  to  Athenian  minds  were  cunning,  trick, 
fallacy,  and  deception,  than  those  noble  specimens  of  art,  which  were 
then  growing  up  among  them,  and  on  whose  mutilated  remains  the 
most  accom^mshed  of  our  own  countrymen  are  too  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  fix  their  eyes  in  fervent  admiration' — ^p.  283. 

'  That  morality  should  have  improved  under  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion as  this,  was  not  much  to  be  expected  ;  and  in  fact,  as  intellect 
advanced,  if  such  a  word  is  to  be  prostituted  by  application  to  such  a 
species  of  knowledge,  the  public  morals  became  deteriorated  with  a  most 
alarming  rapidity ;  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  under  preceptors, 
midi  as  wei^  allowed  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  wealthy,  the  young, 
and  the  onsuspeeting  I    Like  their  great  predecessor  Ptotagarss>  they 
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taught  that  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  acquisitions  was  elo- 
quence ;  not  that  simple  and  sublime  dioquence  which  advocates  the 
cause  ot*  innocence  and  truth ;  but  that  specious  eloquence^  which^  in  the 
senate^  the  ecclesia^  the  courts  of  law^  and  the  common  intercourse  of 
society^  could  steals  like  the  songs  by  which  serpents  were  charmed^ 
Upon  the  ears  of  their  auditors^  and  sway  their  minds  at  the  will  of  the 
speaker^— p.  288. 

'  The  higher  pandects  of  the  school  were  now  laid  open  to  him ;  and 
it  is  at  once  curious  and  painful  to  see  how  early  these  sophists  had  dis- 
covered all  those  dangerous  doctrines,  which,  at  subsequent  periods,  have 
been  made  use  of  by  bad  and  designing  men  for  the  subversion  of  society. 
They  asserted  on  all  occasions  that  might  makes  right;  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  weak  belongs  to  the  strong ;  and  that,  whatever  the  law 
might  say  to  the  contrary,  the  voice  of  nature  taught  and  justified  the 
doctrine.  They  proclaimed  that  the  only  wise  persons  were  those  who 
aspired  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  who  were  stopped  in  this 
attempt  by  no  other  consideration  than  the  measure  of  their  capacity ; 
and  they  added,  that  those  who,  without  any  command  over  themselves, 
could  acquire  a  command  over  others,  had  a  right  to  have  their  superior 
tal^it  rewarded  by  possessing  more  than  others ;  for  temperance,  sdf- 
lestraint,  and  a  dominion  over  the.  passions  and  desires,  were  set  down 
by  them  as  marks  of  dulness  and  stupidity,  only  calculated  to  excite 
mirth  and  derision.  They  asserted  with  confidence,  that  nature  itself 
made  it  both  just  and  honourable,  that  he  who  wished  to  live  happily, 
ought  to  permit  his  desires  as  large  a  sway  as  possible ;  they  bargained, 
indeed,  for  the  possession  of  courage  and  political  wisdom  in  their 
scholars ;  but  once  in  possession  of  these,  a  man,  in  their  opinion,  was 
at  liberty  to  administer  to  his  passions  in  all  other  respects,  and  to  leave 
nothing  unindulged  which  could  contribute  to  their  gratification.  They 
declared,  that  those  who  attached  disgrace  to  this  doctrine,  did  it  only 
from  a  sense  of  shame  at  wanting  the  means  to  gratify  their  own  pas- 
sions ;  and  their  praises  of  moderation  they  asserted  to  be  mere  h3rpocrisy, 
and  to  proceed  solely  from  the  wish  of  enslaving  better  men  than  them- 
selves. With  the  same  power  of  self-indulgence,  said  these  flagitious 
liars,  these  assertors  of  moderation  would  pursue  the  same  path  as  those 
who  were  now  the  objects  of  their  animadversions :  they  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  was  ridiculous  in  those  who  were  above  restraint,  to 
lay  a  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  they  proclaimed  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  that  luxury,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  were 
alone  virtue  and  happiness,  and  that  all  other  declarations  were  mere 
specious  pretences — compacts  contrary  to  nature— the  triflings  of  men 
who  deserved  no  consideration' — ^p.  2S9. 

'The  sacred  principles  of  justice  were  treated  with  a  contempt  equally 
daring.  They  often  began  with  the  bold  definition,  that  justice  itself 
was  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  strongest ;  that  the  master-piece  qf 
injustice  was,  to  appear  a  man  of  virtue  without  being  really  one  ;  and 
they  proceeded  to  prove  (and  in  a  town  like  Athens,  the  demonstratimi, 
perhaps,  was  not  difficult)  that  on  all  occasions  the  just  man  came  off 
worse  than  the  unjust.  In  the  mutual  compacts  of  private  life,  said 
th^j  the  just  m^nxs  always  a  loser,  ^nd  the  unjust  a  gainer'««-^p.  290. 
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'  Give  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man^  they  triumphantly  concluded, 
power  to  act  as  they  please ;  present  them  with  rings  like  that  of  Gyges, 
which  should  make  them  invisible^  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  virtuous  man  would  soon  be  found  treading  the  very  same  path  as 
the  villain,  and  if  he  should  be  so  adamantine  as  to  act  otherwise,  he 
would  be  considered  as  the  most  pitiful  and  stupid  of  his  species ;  in 
public,  indeed,  every  one  would  eulogise  his  virtires ;  but  this  would  be 
done  with  a  design  of  deceiving  others,  and  in  the  fear  of  risking  fortune, 
if  a  contrary  course  were  pursued.  Such  were  some  of  the  doctrine^ 
which,  advanced  with  all  the  powers  of  dialectic  skill,  and  dropping  upon 
a  soil  too  well  fitted  by  an  imperfect  education  for  their  reception,  con« 
fused  the  intellects,  and  perverted  the  notions  of  the  young  Athenians. 
But  the  poisonous  chalice  was  not  yet  full.  As  some  compunctious 
visiting  of  nature  might  interfere,  and  the  dread  of  present  or  future 
retribution  (that  witness  of  himself  which  the  Deity  has  left  in  all  ages) 
might  hinder  the  pupil  from  giving  due  effect  to  these  pernicious  pre* 
cepts,  the  high  doctors  of  this  infernal  scltool  [[The  author  of  the  Curse 
of  Kehama  would  have  written  Satanic  school,  he  being  himself  a  high 
doctor  of  a  supernal  and  odio-theological  school!  now  took  him  in  hana  ; 
and  in  this  moment  of  wavering  and  irresolution,  they  with  a  hot  iron 
for  ever  seared  the  conscience,  which  still  retained  some  faint  marks  of 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  The  opinions  which  he  had  sucked  in  wit]\ 
his  nurse's  and  his  mother's  milk,  which  from  the  mouths  of  the  same 
persons  he  had  heard  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  serious  arguments,  or 
amusing  fables,  and  which  he  saw  evinced  in  the  numerous  and  im« 
posing  sacrificial  rites  of  his  country,  all  these  he  was  told  were  false  ; 
and  he  was  required  to  abjure  them ;  he,  who  had  been  witness  to  th^ 
victims  offered  to  the  gods  by  his  parents,  and  to  the  prayers  and  sup- 
plications made  to  the  same  gods  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
children  with  an  earnestness  and  a  warmth,  which  showed  the  conviction 
of  their  own  minds  that  there  was  some  superintending  power;  he, 
who  in  the  prostrations  and  adorations  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  two  great  luminaries,  had  either  seen  or  heard 
that  this  persuasion  was  common  to  all  people ;  he  was  now  told  to  give 
up  all  these  notions,  fitted  only  for  the  capacities  of  dreaming  ignorance 
and  anile  superstition.  He  was  assured,  in  broad  open  day,  in  the  sight 
of  that  sun,  which  he  saw  rising  every  day  to  run  his  glorious  course, 
and  in  the  face  of  that  earth,  which  he  beheld  covered  with  flowers  as 
well  as  fruit,  that  of  three  things  he  might  console  himself  with  one  ; 
either  that  there  were  no  gods;  or  that  if  there  were,  they  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  human  affairs ;  or  that  if  they  did,  their  connivance  could  be 
gained  and  their  vengeance  appeased  on  returning  to  them  some  of  the 
lowest  of  their  own  gifts ;  a  bull,  an  ox,"'a  sheep,  a  little  iiicense,  or  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  By  what  arguments  these  doctrines  were  supported; 
we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  mention ;  and  those  by  which  they 
were  refuted,  it  is  not,  surely,  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  repeat; 
but  o^  argument,  however  uselessly  it  was  urged,  is  too  honourable  to 
human  nature  to  be  altogether  omitted ;  and  some  among  ourselves  may, 
perhaps,  mutatis  mutandis,  receive  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  an  unas- 
sisted and  uninspired  heathen.    "  My  son  (this  better  voice  whispered  to 
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tlie  unfortOBale  Turdm  of  npeifiaal  cdacadan  and  devi&sk  sopUtiiy), 
jTOU  are  yet  3r0Uiig ;  tame  will  make  an  akeiaikm  in  jour  opmiaos ;  nil 
of  many  whidi  too  now  strongly  maintaunj  you  wm  faeieafter 
ndvooale  tlie  tcit  lereiae^  [we  almost  suspect  that  Mr.  Mitidiell,  over" 
lieard  a  confidential  and  prophetic  dialogue  between  the  Devil  and  Dr^-^ 
not  Faustus>  hut  a  lem  amorcMis  Dr.,  whilst  yet  a  green-horn  and  still  im- 
sackedy  and  is  now  repeating  itl  wait,  therefore,  till  time  has  made  yoq 
a  judge  of  matters,  so  deep  and  important  in  their  nature.  For  that 
which  you  now  think  of  no  consequence,  is  in  fbct  die  concern  c^  the 
very  highest  importance ;  vix.  the  direction  of  life  to  good  or  had  pur* 
poses,  hy  corresponding  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
powers.  One  thing,  and  that  not  trivial,  I  can  at  least  venture,  in  afl 
the  confidence  of  truth,  to  assure  you  respecting  them ;  the  opinioBi 
which  you  now  entertain,  are  not  solitary  opinimis,  first  originated  hj 
you  or  your  friends ;  they  are  c^nnions,  which,  at  all  times,  have  found 
advocates,  more  or  less  in  number :  but  I  speak  the  language  of  exf 
perience  when  I  say,  that  not  one  of  those  who  in  their  youth  had 
boen  led  to  think  that  there  were  no  gods,  has  found  his  old  age  oon« 
sistent  in  opinion  with  that  of  his  more  juvenile  years."  Alas !  to  many 
of  these  persons  such  an  old  age  never  came ;  and  if  the  natural  oobp* 
sequences  of  these  damnable  lessons  sometimes  brought  moments  of 
anguish  and  remorse,  the  cfiect  o(  such  feelings,  when  the  great  doctrine 
of  repentance  had  not  yet  been  promulgated,  was  only  to  plunge  tiia 
pupils  into  deeper  sins,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  terrors  of  an  upr 
braiding  conscience !'— p.  Spi. 

The  extracts  from  this  insane  rant  are  somewhat  long,  but  ii) 
turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  truly  surprising  writer  in  order 
to  select  two  or  three  instances  only  of  exaggeration,  absurd- 
ity seemed  to  come  thickeping  upon  absuraity,  extravagance 
upon  extravagance,  and  nonsense  to  grow  in  every  line  more 
afunendous.  A  collector  of  curiosities,  when  the  specimens  of 
sucti  productions  as  he  seeks  nresent  themselves  each  moment 
more  interesting  and  more  striKing,  cannot  possibly  resist  t^ 
temptation  of  loading  himself,  until  he  can  hardly  walk  home  ; 
nor  can  a  person,  who  is  blessed  with  a  keen  relish  for  the  ab- 
surd, deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  Mr.  MitchelPs 
turgid  sentences,  page  after  page,  into  his  note-book.  Whether 
t)iis  gentleman  be  hoaxing,  or  hoaxed,  is  frequently  a  question 
of  considerable  difficulty  :  in  the  following  passage,  for  example, 
ha  has  altogether  the  air  and  aspect  of  a  man  who  has  been 
despatched  by  some  malicious  fnend,  on  the  1st  of  April,  tq 
buy  a  pint  of  pigeon's  milk.  "  From  these  sentiments  it  natu-f 
rally  followed,  that  not  only  what  is  wholesome  and  useful  had 
no  actual  nub«tunce  in  themselves;  but  that  honour  and  virtue, 
being  the  beginning  md  aim  of  what  is  useful,  existed  ojily  in 
the  opiniouM  and  habits  of  men"  [p.  283],  Can  any  one  have 
fold  him  that  th«  wholojiome  aud  useful  have  some  actual  8ub- 
•Uiiot  In  thtmiolveii  mi  t^re  made  of  horn,  or  tortoise^sbellt 
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like  a  coiab  ?  1)iat  hoaour  and  virtue  are  not  to  be  souffbt  14 
the  intentions  and  actions  of  men,  but,  in  digsipg  upoa  Wim- 
bledon CommcHi,  tbe}r  may  b^  turned  up  with  the  gravel  1 

The  object  pf  heaping  exaggerated  abuse  upon  the  Sophists 
\u  plain  ;  the  moral  of  the  fable  is  this  :  liberty  is  a  vik  tniag  $ 
because  at  tl^at  vile  town,  called  Athens,  these  vile  men  were  tQ 
^  found.    They  were  vile  men«  because  they  discussed*  in? 

Suired,  examined,  and  reasoned  about  every  thing.  Knowledge 
^  ebased  them.  This  is  what  the  writer  would  say,  if  he  had 
courage  to  speak  out ;  but  he  dares  not :  the  proposition  is  too 
boldj  too  startling.  Some  kinds  of  knowledge,  he  might,  per* 
haps,  allow  may  be  ffood,  if  used  with  caution  and  moderation, 
but  a  great  manv  kinds  of  knowledge  are  bad  and  debasing. 
The  man  who  reads  any  other  review  than  the  Quarterly ;  any 
other  iiewspaper  than  the  Courier  and  John  Bull ;  any  other 
bcioks  than  those  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  or  those 
published  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  will  become  a  ^^  flagitious 
iar,^'  and  a  pest  to  society,  like  the  Sophists.  What  may  be 
^e  effect  ot  forbidden  knowledge  upon  a  modem  is  not  now 
tb^  question ;  that  it  had  the  enects  which  the  Reviewer  pre^ 
tends  upon  the  Sophists  and  their  disciples,  is  an  assertion 
utterly  without  proof.  He  is  furnished  with  three  citations,  to 
shew  that  some  of  them  made  their  first  appearance  at  Athens 
iu  the  capacity  of  pubUc  ambassadors  ;  and  he  can  prove  satis- 
fectorily  other  Uttle  matters  of  the  same  unimportant  nature ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  frightful,  the  tremendous  accusations, 
which  have  been  extracted,  he  can  offer  nothing  better  than 
hardy  and  daring  asseverations,  reiterated  with  unblushing 
vehemence. 

The  Reviewer^s  antipathy  to  the  Sophists  will  appear  strange^ 
when  we  consider  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  can  do 
no  wronff ,  so  far  from  disapproving  of  this  order,  absolutely  re- 
quires al^  who  intend  to  take  degrees  in  arts,  to  become  mem" 
bers  of  it.  We  find  in  the  Statutes,  [Tit.  6.  Sect.  1.  §  6.]  the 
following  law :  **  Statutum  est,  quod  Scholares  in  facultate  Arc- 
tium, qui  Quastiohibus  Magistrorum  Scholarum  in  Parmo  rer- 
fonderunty  post  duos  demum  annos  in  Universitate  completos,  et 
mm  antea,  SophistdB  Generales  creentur.  Formula  vero  creandi 
Sopkistas  Generales  hujusmodi  esto,  S^c.''  It  then  proceeds  to 
direct  that,  on  any  Thursday,  which  is  not  a  feast-day,  in  full 
twm,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  and  so  forth,  a 
master  of  the  schools,  in  the  school  of  natural  philosophy,  nu^ 
convert  a  scholar  into  a  Sophist,  by  investing  him  witli  a  plain 
hood,  using  at  the  same  time  this  form  pf  incantfttion  :  Creo  te 
k$0m  Cmerakm.    There  is  also  a  proviso  (so  little  4o9i 
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aima  mater  participate  in  these  sentiments  of  hostility)^  that  in 
case  all  the  masters  of  the  schools  should  be  absent,  certain 
other  officers  of  tried  gravity  may  confer  this  inestimable  pri- 
vilege. Some  maintain  (and  they  are  persons  not  lightly  to  be 
disregarded)  that  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  master  to  lay  an 
Aristotle,  that  is,  some  volume  of  the  philosopher's  numerous 
works,  other  than  his  Master-piece,  on  the  scholar's  head,  who 
kneels  before  him,  and  rises  at  the  words,  "  Creo  te  Sophistam 
GekeralemJ'  After  creation  it  is  lawful  for  the  Soph  (for  so  he 
is  familiarly  called)  to  study  Aristotle ;  which,  in  an  unsophis- 
ticated state,  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  academic  discipline 
to  attempt.  But  concerning  this,  or  any  other  use  of  the 
Stagirite,  the  statutes  are  silent ;  probably  because  of  the  im- 
portance and  sanctity  of  the  subject.  At  Cambridge,  also, 
students  for  the  first  year,  are  termed  Freshmen ;  in  the  second 
year/junior  Sophs ;  and  in  the  third  year  senior  Sophs  :  as  that 
university  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Oxford,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe,  that  the  Sophists  are  created  there  in  an  equally 
rational  manner ;  and  for  purposes  equally  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  community  at  large.  Excessive  praise  of  an 
author  is  a  common  cloak  for  ignorance,  and  an  excuse  for  not 
having  read  his  book ;  excessive  anger  at  certain  evil  tendencies 
in  any  work,  which  no  one  can  see,  and  which  do  not  exist,  is 
likewise  a  more  refined  mode  of  concealing  tlie  same  ignorance, 
under  the  mask  of  a  microscopic  diligence  and  superhuman 
penetration.  Ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  the  Sophists 
may  possibly  have  had  a  share  in  giving  a  keener  edge  to  in- 
vective. This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  Reviewer  is  some- 
times unfortunate  in  displays  of  ignorance ;  and  almost  inva- 
riably in  his  use  or  abuse  of  pedantry,  which,  if  tastefully  thrown 
,  in,  has  a  charming  effect ;  but  the  title  of  "  the  great  Master  of 
the  Acadenay,"  which  he  bestows  on  Plato,  suggests,  not 
merely  the  idea  of  a  corpulent  brusher  at  some  classical  school; 
but/what  is  still  more  unseemly,  that  of  the  fat  master  of  a 
commercial  seminary.  The  pedantry  of  Mr.  Mitford's  ortho- 
graphy, or  rather  heterogrSiphy,  is  scarcely  in  a  better  taste ; 
the  historian  writes,  •'  the  works  of  Plato  should  be  rerf,''  but 
what  can  he  gain  by  thus  omitting  the  first  of  letters  and  of 
vowels,  except  the  paltry  triumph  of  deluding  some  poor  school- 
boy into  a  belief,  that  the  philosopher's  works  ought  to  be 
printed  with  red  ink,  like  a  lottery-puff,  and  bound  m  Russia 
leather,  or  in  tawdry  Morocco,  like  a  prayer-book. 

That  the  Sophists  waged  the  war  or  words,  and  were  always 
ready  to  discuss  every  subject,  to  make  inquiries   upon  all 

points,  real  and  imaginary,  and  to  answer  every  question }  to 
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refute  or  to  be  refuted ;  that  they  exercised  much  ingenuity  in 
these  skirmishes,  and  sometimes  carried  ingenuity  to  an  excess^ 
we  have  ample  and  indisputable  authority  ;  but  that  there  was 
any  thing  criminal  in  their  astuteness,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe.  Their  most  usual  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  dia}eo 
tics  ;  by  which  term  we  now  call  logic  in  general,  but  which 
originally  si^fied  arguing  by  question  and  answer,  and  in 
dialogue.  The  words  dialectics,  dialexis,  and  dialogue,  being 
equauy  derived  from  the  verb  SioXcyoi,  to  converse.  A  simple, 
£euuiliar,  and  jocular  instance  will  make  the  matter  plain  at  once. 
The  Sophist  asks  his  disciple ;  Do  you  grant  tnat  whatever 
you  have  not  parted  with  you  still  have  ?  Granted.  You  have 
never  parted  with  your  horns  ?  Never.  Therefore  you  have 
horns.  '*  Quod  non  amisisti  kabes :  Cornua  non  amisisti;  Ergo, 
habe8:\ 

Extraordinary  credulity  is  certainly  required  to  believe,  that 
the  disciple  would  be  taught  by  this  fallacy  to  distrust  his 
senses,  and  would  be  convinced  in  spite  of  them  that  he  actually 
had  horns  upon  his  head  ;  he  would  perhaps  learn  to  be  mofe 
cautious  in  making  concessions,  and  to  weigh  his  answer  welt ; 
he  would  take  a  lesson  in  thinking,  that  he  might  avoid  ridicule, 
and  when  he  was  next  asked  the  question,  do  you  grant  that 
whatever  you  have  not  parted  with  you  still  have  ?  Me  would 
answer ;  yes,  if  I  ever  had  it.  And  thus  it  was  in  all  the  other 
fallacies,  whether  jocular  or  serious.  It  is  in  this  harmless 
sense,  that  the  deceit  attributed  to  these  persons  is  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  they  deceived  their  opponents,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  fraud,  but  for  the  innocent  end  of  gaining  a  victory  in 
the  dialogue ;  which  was  in  fact  beneficial  to  the  vanquished, 
as  it  tended  to  improve  them  in  dialectic  address  and .  caution. 
In  this  harmless  sense  also  the  interpretations  of  Suidas  are  to 
be  understood.  So^e^oi'  \oyoiq  awarw.  So^c^ijc*  aTraTcoiV 
TTopa  TO  (TO^i^Eadac,  6  €ti  Xoyoig  aTrargv'  Xiyerai  Se  froijii'srig  kcll 
p  otiatrKoXog,  wg  (to^c^cjv*  to  oc  iraXaiov,  <ro<pi^r)g  b  ao^og  cfcaXeero. 
The  Lexicographer  qualifies  the  deceit  by  Xoyoig :  (TO^i^a>,  I 
deceive  in  words,  i,  e.  in  words  only,  &c.  And  our  words, 
sophistry  and  sophism,  were  originally  and  properly  of  equally 
innocuous  import.  "Those  were  called  Sophists,"  says 
Cicero,  "  who  practised  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  display,  or 
of  gain."  *' oophista  appellabantur  it,  qui  ostentationis  aut 
quastHs  causa  philosophantur.'*'     Lucullo,  s,  23. 

A  great  clamour  has  been  raised,  and  many  hard  names  have 
been  bestowed  upon  these  teachers,  because  they  received  pay 
for  their  instructions :  surely  nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  It 
is  without  doubt  a  great  happiness  to  be  possessed  of  an  inda- 
pe^^eiit  fprtune :  a  person  thus  favoured  oy  the  Gods«  desenrefii 


praise^  if  he  derote  his  time  to  letters ;  he  may  h«^tow  th<5 
nuits  of  his  labours  gratuitously  upon  the  public,  if  he  will, 
tnd  may  deserve  the  additional  praise,  which  is  due  to  disin- 
Mrested  generosity  ;  but  the  author,  whose  circumstances  ate 
leM  prosperous,  cannot  prosecute  his  studies,  unless  he  be  per- 
mitted to  derive  profit  from  them :  if  the  effects  of  his  writings 
be  beneficial,  the  reward  of  them  must  also  be  just  and  honcSrur- 
tble.  TTiat  this  is  true  in  modem  times,  and  with  respect  to 
literary  compositions,  is  universally  acknowledged ;  howsenseleSSi 
then,  IS  the  lUtberality,  which  would  refuse  the  same  liberty  to 
the  ancients,  as  to  their  oral  instructions.  If  the  fees  were  ifi 
i6me  cases  high,  that  fact  only  shews,  since  the  payment  waii 
perfectly  voluntary,  that  the  seller  could  give  to  his  comtnodities 
at  least  the  appearance  of  value,  and  that  the  purchaser 
esteemed  knowledge,  and  was  worthy  of  receiving  it.  Tliis 
accusation  is;droll  enough  from  the  lips  of  persons,  who  a^icept 
Mftsiderable' salaries  and  pompous  titles  for  lectures,  which  are 
never  given,  and  who  are  always  foremost  in  railing,  with  H 
blind  self-satisfaction,  against  dealers,  perhaps,  equdly  ratrn* 
eious^  but  certainly  less  dishonest,  for,  if  they  received  tne  pnce 
of  their  goods,  they  did  not  fail  to  deliver  them  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Let  us  even  take  literally  the  unfavourable  deflnitiolf 
ef  a  Sophist  given  by  an  enemy ;  we  shall  find  that  he  WAs 
tteariy  as  bad  as  a  modem  bear-leader,  that  is,  the  tutor  of  H 
young  noMeman  :  whatever  we  may  think  of  such  a  charactet, 
the  Reviewer  cannot  fail  to  admire  him,  as  coiltrastiiig  finely 
with  what  he  calls  "the  coarse  ground  of  ancient  republlcatiistli. 
A  Sophist  is  defined  to  be,  a  hireling  hunter  after  rich  yoimg 
men  of   family.      So^e^ij^,  vtwv    v^smwv    (vSo%(ov    €fjtfit<rdo^ 

The  most  copious  of  all  the  sources  that  swell  tJie  flood 
of  calamity,  by  which  we  unhappy  mortals  are  always  en- 
dangered, and  often  overwhelmed,  is  that  living  fountain  cJf 
riyalry,  which  is  unceasingly  springing  up  in  eveiy  man's  breast. 
This  passion  is  necessarily  strongest,  where  the  dfesires  are  most 
intense,  and  is  in  two  remarkable  instances  ever  to  be  found  in  its 
Utmost  strength  and  intensity ;  in  the  love  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
iA  the  love  of  fame.  Respecting  the  first  it  is  only  necessary  to 
fem^k,  that  men  are  rarely  indisposed  to  tear  each  other  ill 
t*efces  for  this  cause :  the  second  is  to  our  present  pntpose. 
xhe  great  motive  of  literary  exertions  is  the  love  of  fame;  flieli 
^letters  have  been  at  all  times  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  jeatotisy, 
iLHd  usually  Irisat  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  rivals  fer 
lAdy*s  love ;  they  mutually  entertain  as  kindly  sentimfentst  and 
itidulgje  in  similar  expressions  of  mutual  regard.  Amongst  fhcf 
nreln  of  the  Sophist^;  therefore^  Mr.  Mitchell;  a&d  othefs  with 
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like  yiews,  have  sought  to  obtain  evidence  to  justify  their 
criminations;  they  have  found  whatever  generous  opponents 
oould  contrive,  to  traduce  (not  in  the  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  translator,  has  traduced  Aristophanes,  for  they, 
however  malioious,  were  contented  with  ordinary  injuries)  the 
character  of  oompetitprs,  but  nothing  to  warrant  the  acrimony 
of  that  unparalleled  rage,  before  which  even  the  declamations 
of  the  Abbe  fiarruel  shrink  into  the  insignificance  of  a  vulgar 
alarmist.  Isoorates,  a  rhetorician,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  a 
rival,  iti  his  oration  against  thg  Sophists,  blames  them,  but  not 
with  any  uncommon  severity  for  a  rival,  as  professing  to  teach 
too  much,  aiid  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  incapacity  of  some 
individuals  :  in  other  orations  he  also  blames  them  for  theit  love 
of  tnoner,  add  for  wasting  time  upon  frivolous  paradoxes. 
Plato,  the  matchless  master  of  dialectics,  who  attained  to 
Absolute  perfection  in  the  art  of  composing  dialogues,  was  un- 
avoidably the  enemy  of  every  dialeeticiaii :  he  represents  his 
great  instructor,  Socrates,  refuting  with  resistless  skill  Sophist 
after  Sophist ;  in  the  dialogue  called  the  Sophist,  in  the  Prota- 
coras,  in  the  miraculous  Qorgias,  and  in  many  other  discourses, 
Se  exposes  their  follies,  their  pretensions,  and  their  fallacies,  with 
an  astonishing  dexterity.  But  the  divine  Plato,  the  golden 
Plato^  is  an  interested  witness ;  the  rival  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
rivid ;  the  poor  Sophist  is  in  the  camp  of  his  enemy ;  a  rival 
ithodses  the  subject,  a  rival  ptt)po6es  the  question,  a  rival  toanu** 
faetufes  Ae  answer,  and  a  rival  reports  the  proceedings :  to  make 
th*  unhappv  victim  appear  ridiculous,  the  excellence  that  tfott 
the  titles  of  divine  and  golden  wAs  hardly  necessary.  Suppose 
the  Sophists  to  have  been  as  Plato  paints  them,  still  there  is 
nodiing  to  call  for  the  solemn  dirge^  the  soul-harrowing  lament, 
which  the  least  poetic  of  translators,  the  most  prosaic  of 
Reviewers,  moummlly  sings  over  expiring  virtue  and  the  lost 
cause  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  set  the  poet  and  th«( 
philosopher  in  opposition ;  Plato  would  not  admit  a  poet  Itito 
his  ideal  republic :  if  the  gravity  of  the  Epic  bard  and  the  deep 
melancholy  of  the  tragedian  could  not  ootain  a  relaxation  of 
this  severe  law,  the  writer  of  satire>  or  of  comedy,  could  expect 
nothing  but  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion. It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  Sophists  inveighed 
^thout  cottipuriction  against  the  ribaldry  of  the  exquisite  Aris- 
tophanes ;  and  Aristophanes  pays  them  with  interest  in  theit 
own  ooitti  and  with  gibes  girds  them  arid  Socrates,  whom  he 
places  at  their  head;  which  union  possibly  was  no  small 
circu&tstance  of  annoyance  both  to  philosopher  arid  to 
Stfj^ts  ^  As  a  lover  df  ridicuk>ud  incongruity  might  represent 
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Mr.  Wordsworth  spending  a  day,  kept  holy  at  the  Stamps-office, 
in  animating  a  party  of  Luddites  by  reciting  the  Excursion,  or 
Peter  Bell.  To  consider  the  jokes  of  Aristophanes,  however 
excellent,  as  true  to  the  letter,  is  not  more  aavisable,  than  it 
would  be  to  compose  a  history  from  the  poetry  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin.  Let  us  next  see  how  Mr.  Mitchell  can  out-Herod 
Herod.  "The  learned  and  venerable  president  of  Ma^daloi 
College,  Oxford,  (Dr.  Routh)"  who  alone,  of  all  mankmd,  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  understanding  Plato,  formerly  pub- 
UMlied  the  Euthydemus  and  Gorgias,  with  many  notes  :  we  may 
readily  believe,  that  this  learned  person  has  a  pretty  strong  antipa- 
thy to  all  who  would  doubt  or  discuss ;  he  does  not  indeed  venture 
upon  the  out-and-out  style,  but  merely  pecks  a  little  at  the 
Sophists,  and  in  order  to  show  how  he  is  disposed  towards  them, 
lie  speaks  of  the  puerile  appetite  for  disputing,  with  which 
minds  were  infected  by  the  Sophists.  "  Seapuerilem  disputandi 
appetentiam  qua  injiciebantur  horum  animi  a  Sophistis, '  tfc.  p. 
4ol.  The  venerable  president  prefers  the  manly  course  of 
taking  every  thing  for  granted  :  he  goes  on  with  a  little  more 
spirit  presently,  '*  hac  enimT  the  appetite  for  disputing,  '*  dum 
Jiitilis,  noxia  atque  odiosa  erat,*''  S^c.  In  another  place  he  writes, 
"  Gorgias  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  and  origin  of  a  different 
custom,  for  when  he  came  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  and  wished 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  genius  in  the  theatre,  he  proclaimed, 
wpofiaXKBTE,  propose  whatever  you  will.  In  the  times  likewise  which 
are  commonly  called  the  iron  age,  a  similar  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  erroneous  Sophists,  who  used  to  visit  large 
cities  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  learn- 
ing, and  were  ready  to  discourse  de  omni  re  scibin.  .  "  Alterius 
autem  moris  causa  et  origo  Gorgias  fuisse  perhibetur,  quia  tile, 
cum  Athenas  legatus  veniret,  et  ingenii  specimen  in  theatro  edere 
velletf  edixerit  irpojiaWeTe,  proponite  quod  vultis — in  saculis  quoque, 
quajerrea  vulgo  nominantur,  mos  quidam  similis  invaluisse  videtur 
apud  erroneos  illos  sophistas,  qui  magnas  urbes  et  academias 
scientia  ostentafida  causa  obire  soliti  sunt,  de  omni  re  scibili  disserere 
parati^'  [p.  363],  The  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  were 
Catholics  and  erroneous  Sophists,  but  Martin  Josepli  Routh  is 
a  Protestant,  and  seems  to  hint,  with  admirable  self-compla- 
cency, that  he  is  the  true  philosopher  :  they  erred  in  discoursing 
about  every  thing,  he  will  avoid  this  error  by  discoursing  of 
nothing.  Sophists,  or  schoolmen,  under  different  names,  appear 
to  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  universe  :  they  are  represented  in  the  present 
day  by  the  editors  of  periodical  publications,  who  are  ready  to 
write  at  all  times,  in  the  first  person  plural,  de  omni  scibiU. 
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Should  the  elixir  of  life,  the  universal  solvent,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  be.  discovered,  it  would  be  treated  by  the  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  review,  published  the  next  day,  the  next 
week,  the  next  month,  or  die  next  quarter,  as  a  subject  with 
which  the  writer  had  been  long  familiar.  This  audacity  has 
increased  greatly  since  1784,  when  the  venerable  president 

Eublished  the  two  dialogues :  should  he  be  induced  to  republish 
is  work,  he  will  probably  add  to  his  bundle  of  notes  a  stick 
for  the  back  of  such  persons  as  meddle  with  periodical  litera- 
ture. The  last  passage  that  was  extracted  from  No.  42,  Mr. 
Mitchell's  concluding  howl,  which  he  meant  to  be  deeply 
affecting,  and,  as  it  were,  desolating,  is  simply  ludicrous; 
^whether  he  attempt  the  tragic,  or  the  comic  style,  in  prose,  or 
in  verse,  his  success  is  exactly  characterized  by  the  observation 
of  Plato,  concerning  Parmenides,  kcu  /uoc  c^avrj  /3adoc  n  cvccv 
wavra  ira<n  y^vvaiov*    What  more  could  he  have  said  of  mat 

Seat  master  of  the  art  of  sinking,  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  than, 
.  at  he  seems  to  have  a  certain  bathos^  which  is  in  all  respects 
noble,  and  like  a  lord  ? 

The  next  grand  attack  upon  liberty  is  an  attempt  to  prove, 
that  the  female  character  was  in  a  degraded  state  at  Athens, 
and  that  it  must  always  be  in  such  a  state  under  a  popidar 
government,  an  artful  mode  of  attack  and  not  discreditable  to 
the  cunning  of  the  inventor,  which  therefore  deserves  to  be 
more  carefully  explored,  than  a  very  confined  field  of  action 
will  permit.  As  the  dread  of  knowledge  and  of  inquir^^,  inspired 
by  tne  misrepresentations  of  the  history  and  pursuits  oi  the 
Sophists,  was  admirably  calculated  to  subdue  the  indolent,  the 
selfish,  and  the  timid,  by  the  infusion  of  terror,  so  Was  this 
device  equally  well  contrived  to  ensnare  the  brave,  the  generous, 
and  the  wise,  by  awakening  apprehensions,  not  as  to  their  own 
.safety,  but  respecting  the  well-being  of  those,  for  whom  they 
fetel  Uie  most  tender  mterest,  and  a  care  more  anxious  than  for 
themselves.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  any  man  is  better  than 
his  neighbour,  is  he  apt  to  be  deluded  by  this  crafty  artifice 
into  a  belief  in  *Hhe  demoralising  influence  of  ancient  demo- 
cracy ,^'  unless  he  have  leisure  and  ability  to  detect  the  treacher- 
ous .misrepresentations.  The  consideration  of  the  unequalled 
greatness  and  excellence  of  the  Athenians  is  almost  of  itself 
a  sufficient  antidote  to  the  Reviewer's  calumnies.  How  could  a 
people  be  great  and  excellent,  who  despised,  and  who  had  reason 
to  oespise,  their  mothers,  their  sisters,  and  their  wives  ?  The  in- 
genious Babrius  informs  us,  in  four  Choliambics,  that  a  spotted 
panther  once  boasted,  that,  of  all  animals,  she  had  a  skin  of  the 
mpst  .complicated  pattern ;  the  fox  answered  her,  but  I,  at  least, 
bave  a  mind  of  a  more  coxnpUcated  pattern  than  your  skin. 


JJapdaXig  kai  AXfotrriK. 
iriktii  TTirre  vapSaXlg  i^pziv  Ek€nfX0ro 
Z(o&v  avaVTuyv  iroiKiXtirrepav  9ippiv' 
IIpoc  vv  ceXftwrij?  iiinv*  aXX'  ijia  irs  trie 
^opag  e\iji)  jb  noiKiXwrepav  'jvfafir\v» 
The  fraud  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  of  how  complicated  a 

Eittern  soever,  is  happily  like  that  of  the  panther,  only  skin- 
ep.  An  article  in  No.  43,  inscribed  "State  of  Female 
Society  in  Grfeede/'  contains  the  principal  misrepresentations  on 
atklk  hekd,  which  afe  nevertheless  sprinkled  over  the  other  articles 
Oki  classical  subjects  ;  and  this  also  participates  in  the  hostility 
to  the  SophistSi  as  the  absurd  remarks  concerning  Euripides 
testify.  ''  A  diseased  mind  (and  the  lessons  of  the  Sopnists 
iHul  evidently  disordered  the  miiid  of  Euripides)  which  canhot 
throw  itself  back  upon  a  moral  beauty  withilij  repairs  its 
JBagffirtff  powers  at  thfe  ttltar  of  nature  Wj^.  166].  And  "  where 
Buflpides  takes  leav^  of  his  often  impertbent  and  sometime 
tidschievous  dialogue  ^*  [j6i  166].  Whatever  praise  is  dtie  \^ 
the  perverse  ingenuity  which,  by  representing  the  condition  df 
the  Grecian  ladies  as  humiliating^  has  succeeded  ill  enlisting 
figAttist  the  Greeks  a  large  majority  of  the  human  species,  CkU 
Wbmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  men,  must  be  bestowed  upon 
the  original  inventor  ;  Whether  Mr.  Mitford  be  entitled  to  tnat 
distinction  it  is  not  necessary  elt  present  to  inquire^  The 
ReVi^Wtsr  certainly  cannot  claim  the  invention,  fbr  his  critici^m^ 
Ura  but  an  extravagant  and  grotesque  caricature  of  the  histo* 
tito's  doctrines.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  what  Mr.  Mitford  has  written,  that  we  may  more 
eftl^ly  Understand  what  his  imitator  outrages  and  carried  to 
excess.  There  can  be  little  objection  to  this  course  of  observa- 
tion, as  the  critic  has  freely  cabbaged  the  historian's  thoughts 
and  expressions ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  follow  after  stolen  goodsi 
wherever  they  may  have  been  removed;  .  Mr.  Mitford  has  the 
ttloty  of  having  proved  by  example  how  little  readable  even  a 
history  of  Greece  may  be  made  by  an  individual,  whom  nature 
has  gifted  with  great  powers  of  absorbing  entertainment ;  he 
makes  it  probable,  that,  if  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  Joseph 
Andrews^  were  passed  through  such  a  powerful  medium,  all  the 
matter  of  amusement  would  be  taken  up  and  retained ;  and 
whatever  was  deposited  upon  paper,  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  his  agency,  would  be  as  uninteresting  as  a  missal  or  a 
homily.  What  Boccalini  has  humorously  feigned  concerning 
an  ItaUan  writer  is  not  inapplicable  to  him ;  that  a  Spartan,  for 
the  crime  of  having  used  three  worfs,  where  two  would  have 
served,  was  condemned  to  read  the  Pisan  war  of  Guicciarditti, 

and  thiit>  after  0om^  attempt^^  Jhe  fe^agg^  to  ocMmutu  tk» 
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punifihnient  for  the  gallies.  Mr.  Mitford's  loye  of  tjrantg,  and 
nis  hatred  of  liberty,  are  so  excessive,  that  they  ought  to  lup^ 
ply  a  rich  fund  of  dlyersion ;  but  they  are  exemplified  with 
tediousness^  and  repeated  with  a  monotony,  that  induces  the 
most  intense  fktigue.  Even  his  malice  is  seldom  ludicrous : 
''  disoipline>  in  short,  was  preserved  among  the  Greeks  (the 
comparison  appears  degrading,  but  it  is  apposite)  as  among  the 
smugglers  with  us — by  a  strong  sense  or  conunon  interest  in 
it "  [vol.  iii.  p.  185].  The  Athehian  was  nourished  with  meat 
and  drink^  and  refreshed  by  sleep,  like  our  housebreakers ;  and 
the  Attic  baby  came  into  the  world  in  the  same  painful  aikl 
perilous  fiiaimer,  as  our  poachers  and  sheep-stealers.  That 
disciplii^  mast  hare  been  had,  which  created  a  strong  feeling 
of  coittunon  interest ;  it  was  worthy  of  a  government  which 
had  no  other  object  than  the  common  good,  and  will  ever  be 
condemned  by  every  kind  of  real  knowledge,  except  that  Con- 
temptible species^  of  which  the  end  is,  to  be  generally  usefuL 
Sticn  a  manifestation  of  spiteful  feeling  is  too  gross  to  be  par^ 
died,  too  absurd  to  be  confuted,  and  induces  the  reader  Id 
yawn^  rather  than  to  laugh.  Mr.  Mitf&rd  affects  to  beliete> 
that  in  the  heroic  ages,  the  estate  of  the  females  in  Greece  was 
hcippy  and  exalted,  that  in  an  age  of  comparative  barbariem 
they  ti^re  treated  with  the  most  delicate  attention ;  but  afterwards, 
in  a  period  of  extreme  refinement,  woman  became  a  miserable 
dmdge,  and  the  victim  of  the  utmost  brutality.  So  monstrous 
a  proposition  will  hardly  bear  to  be  stated,  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  supported  is  not  less  strange ;  that  in  the  time  (n 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  lived  under  kingly  governments, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  they  had  long  dispensed  with ) 
that,  ivhen  they  went  to  a  foreign  land,  to  kill  and  to  be  kilkfd, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  one  king,  or  the  son  of  another 
king,  should  possess  a  faithless  beauty,  to  gain  whom  was  a 
heavy  loss,  and  when  being  absent  on  such  an  errand,  they 
suffestd  themselves  to  be  detained  needlessly  from  their  homed 
few  tbn  years,  in  every  misery,  and  to  be  served  up  as  a  repast 
to  dogs  and  vultures,  on  account  of  a  private  quarrel  between 
tliro  other  kings :  when  they  submitted  to  these  evils,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  treat  their  females  with  respect  and  kinci- 
nese,  but  afterwards,  when  their  descendants  had  discovered 
that  Greeks  ought  not  to  pay  the  penalties  incurred  by  the 
vices  and  follies  of  "Jove-descended  kings,''  they  were  so 
stupid  as  to  deem  it  expedient  to  afBict  their  most  intimate 
coftipanions  and  the  mothers  of  their  children  with  injury  and 
coiituxnely.  Inexhaustible  is  the  bounty  of  nature :  let  that 
xfiftii  who  feels  himself  irrewstibly  impelled  to  do,  or  to  say 

« f&oMi  11^)  eoisKde  timsetf  with  the  reflection;  tba«  he  wi& 
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certainly  find  anodier  man,  who  will  do,  or  say,  that  same  thing 
in  all  its  folly  and  with  circumstances  of  aggravation :  thus 
whatever  nonsense  the  historian  utters,  the  critic,  like  a  parrot, 
picks  up  and  repeats.  The  vulgar  error  about  '*  soft^iing  mo- 
dem manners  by  the  ages  of  chivalry,"  is  more  common  and 
less  inexcusable ;  much  encouragonent  is,  of  course,  given  to 
this  delusion  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  his  followers. 

'^ What  circumstances  gave  the  weaker  sex  so  much 

more  consequence  among  the  Teutonic  nations,  than  among  the 
Greeks ;  how  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  so  little  known  to  this 
elegant  and  polishea  people,  should  arise  and  gain  such  univer- 
sal influence  amon^  tne  fierce  unlettered  savages  of  the  North ; 
that  gallantry  which,  with  many  fantastical  and  some  mis- 
chievous effects,  has  produced  many,  highly  salutary  and  ho- 
nourable to  mankind.*^ — Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

How  little  foundation  there  is  for  this  long-established  error, 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  a  correct  understanding  of  terms  will  shew.  The  supe- 
riority of  chivalry  is  that  of  a  chevalier,  a  horseman,  a  gentle- 
man, or  one  rich  enc^h  to  purchase  oats,  hay,  ami  straw  to 
maintain  a  horse,  and  therefore  to  purchase  also  a  littie  know- 
ledge and  good  manners,  over  a  footman,  a  poor  man,  and  a 
][>eggar ;  not  the  superiority  of  a  person  of  the  twelfth  century 
over  his  ancestors,  or  his  posterity.  A  gala  is  a  feast ;  ^alantry 
is  the  superior  manners  oDserved  at  a  &ist ;  a  gallant  is  a  per- 
son observing  those  manners,  and  rich  enough  to  go  to  feasts, 
aind  consequently  to  school. 

,  The  Virgin  Mary  was  of  ^eat  use  to  the  ladies,  of  the  middle 
ages,  because  her  worship  induced  the  male  barbarians  to  treat 
jtnem  better  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  not 
better,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,  than  they  were  treated  by 
more  civiUzed  persons,  and  by  the  elegant  and  polished  Greeks. 
The  amatory  extravagances  of  the  old  romances  may  be  traced, 
in  some  degree,  to  tne  novel  of  Heliodorus,  and  may  be  de- 
rived, not  ^om  the  middle  ages,  but,  perhaps,  from  a  higher 
source ;  from  the  mad  rantings  ^d  incoherent  ravings  about 
virginity,  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  such  writers  ;  these 
frantic  ruffians  were  surely  not  friends  to  the  fair  sex.  The 
passion  depicted  in  the  old  romances,  when  it  is  any  thing  more 
than  words,  i^  rather  fortune-hunting  than  love ;  a  penny  less 
knight,  with  much  tiresome  rhodomontade,  courts  a  princess, 
that  he  may  obtain,  not  only  le  don  d^  amoureux  inerci,  but  a 
kingdom ;  with  a  stall  for  his  horse,  and  a  bed  for  the  rider. 
Those  who  teach  that  we  have  derived  any  good  thing  from 
the  middle  ages  deceive  themselves  and  us ;  except  the  prac- 
tice of  dueUmg ;  md  even  of  that  practice  some  persons  now 
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venture  to  doubt  the  excellence  ;  and  whether,  if  not  a  down- 
right barbarism,  it  be  not,  at  least,  an  occidentalism.  The  Re- 
viewer has  expanded  into  several  pages  what  Mr.  Mitford  has 
comprised  in  a  few  words,  which  contain  the  principal  ground 
of  complaint,  and  afford  a  good  specimen  of  disingenuousness. 
A  great  part  of  the  article  in  No.  43  is,  in  truth,  a  sermon 
upon  this  text.  "  Hence,*  on  account  of  the  democracy,  "the 
education  of  the  Grecian  ladies,  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
Athenian,  was  scarcely  above  that  of  their  slaves.  And  as  we  find 
them  exhibited  in  a  lively  picture  in  a  little  treatise  upon  domes- 
tic economy  remaining  to  us  from  Xenophon,  they  were  equally 
of  uninstructed  minds  and  unformed  manners.  See  also  Ly- 
sias  against  Diogeiton"  [vol.  ii.  p.  3].    The  oration  of  Lysias 

S gainst  Diogeiton  tells,  in  some  respects,  the  old  story  of  the 
abes  in  the  Wood ;  it  is  an  accusation  of  a  cruel  uncle  for 
abusing  his  guardianship ;  if  the  ^uilt  of  murder  was  wanting, 
there  were  some  peculiar  aggravations^arising  from  the  customs 
of  the  country,  for  Diogeiton  was  both  the  uncle  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  babes.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Athens  for  the 
uncle  to  marry  his  niece  ;  nor  is  it  at  this  day,  in  Spain,  if  use 
may  be  inferred  from  one  well-known  instance;  as  that  glorious 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  don  Riego,  was  the  uncle  and 
the  husband  of  the  unhappy  lady,  who  survived  a  short  time  to 
lament  his  loss.  The  orator  relates  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  a  merchant,  named  Diodotus,  and  the  defendant, 
were  brothers  ;  that  the  merchant  married  his  niece,  the  defen- 
dant's daughter,  and  had  by  her  two  boys  and  a  girl ;  that 
being  compelled  to  go  to  the  war,  he  made  his  will,  appointing 
the  defendant  guardian,  and  went  to  Ephesus,  where  ne  died. 
.He  then  describes  the  disposition  and  nature  of  the  property, 
the  dishonesty  of  the  defendant,  and  says  that  ineffectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  obtain  redress,  and  that,  '*  at  last  the 
mother  of  the  children  begged  and  entreated  me  to  bring  toge- 
ther her  father  and  friends,  saying  that  although  she  was  un- 
accustomed to  speak  before  men,  the  greatness  of  her  calami- 
ties would  compel  her  to  explain  every  thing  to  us  concerning 

their   misfortunes."     r^ivnaaa  Sc  r\  jirrrrip    avrtjjv ei  kui 

irpwBpov  pri  ei^i^ai  XijEiv  ev  avSpam,  to  pByB^og  avrriv  avay 
Kutru  rci>v  <n//i6epa)v^— -ic*  r.  X.  From  this  simple  passage  the 
sweeping  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  Athenian  women  were 
equaUy  of  uninstructed  minds  and  unformed  manners.  Let 
us  compare  the  case  with  our  own  times,  which,  of  course,  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  would  be  absolutely  so,  if  the  circulation  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  were  extended,  and  the  few  who  desire 
reform  or  improvement  of  any  kindj  hanged.  Let  us  8up# 
pose  that  ^  widow  of  a  merchant  was  in  an  equally  unfor. 


ionate  citiiation,  that  in  conseqiimce  of  the  dishonesty  of  % 
ii^Btet  or  executor^  it  became  necessary  to  call  together  h^ 
fiienda  and  relations,  like  the  poor  lady  in  the  oration,  and  to 
explain  her  affairs  to  them,  that  they  might  take  meaaufe^  tQ 
Demedy  past  and  to  prevent  futore  mischief:  is  it  unUk^y  Ihat 
she  woidd  think  it  right  to  preface  a  narrative,  which  was  tQ 
treat  of  ccHnmercial  matters  and  various  dealings,  with  w 
apology  for  her  imperfect  acquaintance  with  these  things,  and 
to  say  that  she  was  unaccustomed  to  speak  before  men ;  might 
At  not  even  go  further  than  the  Athenian,  and  declaie  that  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  her  husband's  affairs,  and  refer 
her  friends  for  information  to  his  books  and  his  clerks  ?  Who- 
ever decides  upon  this  ground  against  the  lady,  will  most  pro* 
bably  decide,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  mother,  his  sister,  and 
his  wife,  are  ''in  education  scarcely  above  a  slave."  The  Re- 
viewer expatiates  much  concerning  the  Xoyoc  ouoovofiuoK  of 
Xenophon ;  he  fishes  for  proofs  of  me  abject  state  of  the  Attio 
fair,  and  having  caught  a  few  minnows,  he  loudly  and  boldly 
proclaims  them  to  be  whales.  He  quarrels  with  Iscomachns, 
oecause  he  has  a  hard  name,  and  chides  his  wife  because  she 
was  **  barely  fifteen  when  she  took  upon  herself  the  duties  of 
a  mistress  of  a  family.'^  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  when  he  complains  thus,  '*  such  was  the  degraded 
estimate  of  female  character  in  Athens,  that  we  fear  it  was  iu>t 
merely  from  association  of  ideas,  that  his  answer  is  conveyed 
in  the  terms  of  the  manege  or  menagerie,  and  that  he  speaks  of 
his  wife  as  we  should  speak  of  a  young  colt.  When  I  fi)und  her 
welUin-h^d,  supple,  and  tractable,  &c."  [p.  176].  If  the  Re- 
viewer had  visitecl  that  county,  where  it  is  as  much  a  matter  (^ 
course  to  bet  upon  a  horse-race,  as  it  is,  and  always  has  been, 
in  the  East  to  work  a  miracle  on  all  occasions;  where  the 
first  question  of  a  friend  to  a  friend  is,  how  is  your  horse  ?  the 
second,  how  is'your  wife  ?  he  would  have  learned  more  toleration 
for  horses;  especially  as  the  Yorkshireman  is  not  "demorar 
Used  by  the  influence  of  absolute  democracy."  The  critic  has 
a  great  dread  of  cockney  poets ;  but,  when  he  tries  to  versify, 
he  represents  himself  in  the  ludicrous  character  of  a  cockney 
sportsman : 

^  He  wove  him  nets,  he  snared  him  game. 

He  pierced  the  scudding  hare  ; 
Pne  dog  he  ha4,  and  for  the  same, 

Shew'd  mickle  love  and  care.' — p.  I79. 

fXaywdrfpa,  he  used  to  hunt  the  bare,  Aristoph.  Lysist.  v,  790, 
is  translated, ''  He  pierced  the  scudding  hare."  Having  seen,  np 
dpubt,  pictures  of  a  boarrbunt,  in  which  the  hunters  are  armtd 
with  ip^ra  p  defend  themael?eawd  pierce  the  boar^heimagmfi 
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that  a  bare««|pear  19  no  uncommon  weapon ;  and  probably  that 
bo  mig^t  feel  hi«  author^  and  translate  with  spirit,  he  worked 
himfi^lf  np  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  had  he  seen  at  the 
moment  when  these  lines  were  struck  off,  not  a  boar  stwdin^p 
at  bay»  but  a  hare,  and  hsd  some  fair  lady  been  present,  not  a 
degraaed  female  of  ancient  Greece,  but  one,  at  {east  coinpara^ 
tiyely  modern,  and  sufficiently  blue,  to  be  a  Reyiewer'^s  brid|9,  he 
wpuid  have  rushed  in,  with  desperate  daring,  to  sow  death  and 
reap  gloiy  with  his  spear.  The  Reviewer  is  also  displeased, 
because  Xenophon  traces  the  science  of  domestic  economy  to 
its  first  principles  and  elements,  which  of  necessity  are  self- 
evident,  as  in  all  other  sciences,  he  seems  to  wish  us  to  infi^, 
that  the  state  of  female  society  in  Greece  wa«  such,  that  it  was 
not  generally  known  to  the  females  that  there  were  two  sexes, 
until  the  author  of  the  CEconomics  informed  them :  nor  could  th# 
blind  heathen  discover  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part, 
until  Euclid  published  the  wholesome  truth  as  the  9th  ai^iom 
of  the  1st  book  of  his  Elements  of  Geomyetry. 

'  To  continue  the  succession  of  inhabitants  in  the  world ;  to  provide 
solace  and  support  for  that  long  malady  of  life,  old  age ;  to  procure  sub- 
tanance  and  shelter  for  those  two-footed  beings,  whose  appetites  are  more 
vaxied,  and  whose  architectural  retirements  require  more  solid  materials 
than  their  four-footed  fellow-oreatures,  are  principles  of  domestic 
eopnomy  which  are  pretty  visibJLe  to  the  meanest  capacities ;  and  it  must 
be  Qwi^g  to  |;he  young  pupil's  extreme  inexperience,  that  the  husbaiv} 
Piters  i^|;p  so  prolix  an  account  of  them,  and  of  the  peculiar  wisdom 
with  which  Providence  has  shaped  and  organised  the  two  s^xes  for  thp 
better  furtherance  of  them'-r-p.  176. 

He  here  alludes  to  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  7th  chapter  of 
the  Cp!lcpnomics  concerning  the  different  dispositions  and  duties 
of  the  f^xes^  which  Cicero  has  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased, 
in  his  best  manner ;  the  fragment,  which  is  not  so  well  known 
as  its  exquisite  graces  deserve,  has  been  preserved  by  L.  Junius 
Af  oderatus  Columella,  in  his  twelfth  and  last  book,  de  Jle  Rusticd 
(an  art  which  he  says  is  '*  proxima  et  quasi  comanguinea  sapiei^- 
tie*")  "  Xenophon  Atheniemis  eo  libro^  Publi  Silvir^e,  qui 
(flco{ion^ipus  imcribitur  prodit  maritale  conjugium  sic  companUum 
est  natura,  uf  nan  solum  jucundissima,  verum  etiam  utilissimQ  vii^ 
societas  itiireturf  8f  tie  genus  humanum  temporis  longin^uitat^ 
oecideret :  propter  hoc  mas  cum  famina  est  conjunctus :  deind,e  ut 
ex  hoc  eadeni  societate  mortalibus  adjutoric^  senectntis,  nee  minu$ 
propugnacula  praparentur :  turn  etiam,  cum  victus  ^  cultus  hu- 
vianus  non,  utiferis,  inpropatulo,  ac  sylvestribus  focis,  sed  domi  ^ub 
tecto  (iccurfindus  met,  necessarium  fait,  alterutrum  fork  $ub  did 
P^f»  0^  hb9r§  et  indmtriii  Qompararet  1  intus  gm  tectis  refion^ 

'    '  atfiK  (frntgHrHi  $igui4m  wl  rmtmri  v§i  m^g^rt^  vil 
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etiam  alio  genere  negotiari  necesse  erat,  ut  aUquas  facultaies  ac- 
quireremus.    Cum  veroparatdd  res  sub  tectum  essent  congests,  alium 
esse  aportuits  qui  et  illatas  custodtret,  if  catera  conficeret  opera, 
quit  domi  deberent  administrari :  nam  etfruges  4  cetera  alimenta 
terrestria  indigebant  tecto:  4  ovium,  caterarumque pecudumfoUus, 
atque  fructus  claustro  custodienda  erani,  nee  minus  reliqua  uteu" 
silia,  quibus  aut  alittir  hominum  genus,  aut  etiam  excoUtur. 
Quare  cum  efoperam  et  diligentiam  ea,  qua  posuimus,  desiderarent, 
nee  exigua  cura  foris  acquirerentur,  qua  domi  custodiri  oporteret : 
jure,  ut  dixi,  a  naturd  comparataest  opera  mulieris  addomesticam 
diligentiam,  viri  autem  ad  exerdtationem  Jbrensem,  et  extraneam: 
itaque  viro  calores  l^frigora  perpetienda,  tum  etiam  itinera,  4r 
labores  pacts  ac  belli,  id  est,  rusticationis  Sf  ndUtarium  stipen- 
diorum,  distribuit :  mulieri  deinceps,  quod  omnibus  his  rebus  fecerat 
ihhabilem,  domestica  negotia  curanda  tradidit     Et  quoniam  hunc 
sexum  custodia  ^  diligentia  assignaverat,  idcirco  timidiorem  redidit 
quam  virtlem :  nam  metus  plurimum  confert  ad  diligentiam  custo^ 
diendi.     Quod  autem  necesse  erat  foris,  if  in  aperto  victum  qui" 
rentibus  nonnunquam  injuriam  propulsare,  idcirco  virum  quam 
mulierem  fecit  audaciorem.     Quia  vero  partis  opibus  cBque  Juit 
opus  memoria  4  diligentia :  non  minoremj'amina  quam  viro  earum 
rerum  tribuit  possessionem.     Tum  etiam,  quod  simplex  natura  mm 
omnes  res  commodas  amplecti  volebat,  idcirco  qlterum  alterius 
indigere  voluit ;  quoniam  quod  alteri  deest,  prtesto  plerumque  est 
alteri.     Hasc  in  (Economico  Xenophon,  8^  deinde  Cicero,  qui  eum 
Latina  consuetudini  tradidit  non  inutiliter  disserueruntP     As 
to  the  utility  of  their  discourses,  the  Reviewer  differs  from  the 
learned  and  not  inelegant  Spaniard.    That  in  all  times  and  in 
all  places  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  some  one  to  superin- 
tend the  interior  arrangements  of  a  house,  and  that  a  female  is 
the  most  fit  minister  for  this  department,  we  can  believe  without 
the  mild  assurances  of  Cicero,  or  the  sulky  admissions  of  the 
Reviewer ;  that  in  Attica  the  direction  of  a  household  was  a 
duty  of  peculiar  importance,  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the 
immense  number  of  slaves  often  comprehended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wealthy  Athenian;  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
which  had  little  of  that  fine  alluvial  soil   that  makes  other 
regions  so  productive  ;  and  the  limited  nature  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures,  compared  with  the  grand  scale  upon  which 
those  engines  produce  wealth  in  the  present  days ;  the  foresight 
and  caution,  to  beware,  that  what  ought  to  be  the  consumption 
of  a  year  is  not  made  the  waste  of  a  month,  are  always  valuable 
qualities,  they  were  then  indispensable.    That  the  attention  to 
these  duties  displayed  by  the  wife  of  Iscomachus  should  induct 
feelings  of  misogynisin,  is  an  assertion  easy  to  be  made,  but 
hard  to  be  proved ;  the  Reviewer  does  not  attempt  it,    Whmi 
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he  end^Toars  to  adduce  ailments  against  the  state  of  female 
society  from  the  burlesque  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fragments  of  similar  writers,  he  is  scarcely  less  ridiculous  than 
he  would  be  if  he  were  to  affirm  that  the  heroine  of  Pantomime, 
Columbine,  exactly  represents  the  character  of  the  ladies  of 
Great  Britain.  He  is  an  unsparin?  adversary,  he  literally  hits 
away,  right  and  left ;  for  haying  despatched  the  right-handed 
wives,  he  turns  to.the  left,  and  demolisnes  the  concubmes.  The 
necessity  the  Athenians  were  under  of  defending  themselves 
was  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed  :  their  Uberty  was  con- 
tinually exposed  to  such  unjust  and  unprovoked  attacks,  as  the 
French,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  experienced  from  this 
nation,  under  the  command  of  our  absolute  monarch,  the  imr 
mortal  and  disinterested  Pitt,  and  from  the  rest  of  Europe: 
The  necessity  of  defence  induced  the  necessity  of  raising 
money,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  those  who  had  it, 
viz.  the  rich ;  hence  arose  much  financial  oppression,  although, 
as  Mr.  Mitford  sarcastically  observes,  meaning  to  be  very  bitter, 
'*  A  sovereign  people,  indeed,  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to 
pay  taxes"  [vol.  3,  p.  10.].  The  same  necessity  of  defence 
mduced  likewise  an  extreme  jealousy  as  to  the  rights  of  citizen* 
ship,  which  imposed  many  restraints  upon  marriage  ;  these  re- 
straints, not  **  the  unruffled  remorselessness  of  the  ambition  of 
Pericles,"  as  the  Reviewer  writes,  in  a  rapture  of  nonsense, 
caused  the  citizens  to  form  connexions  **  with  persons  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  were  called  hetaB- 
rae,  eraipai,  or  female  friends  .^  The  female  friends  were  foreigners, 
and  wei^,  therefore,  under  many  disqualifications  and  disabilities ; 
had  they  been  spotless  and  unsullied,  as  the  Reviewer  himself,  their 
rank  in  the  state  and  in  society  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same  :  as  they  were  merely  tenants  at  will  of  the  affections  of 
their  lovers,  tne  female  friends  had  a  powerful  motive  to  please. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  relates  that  the  ladies  of 
Athens  used  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  Aspasia'^s  house 
for  the  instruction  of  her  conversation  -—  Kai  rag  yvvaiKa^ 
axpowroiitvag  oi  €rvvr\^ug  r\yov  wg  aurijv,  Kaiwep  ov  Koafuov  wpoE'* 
?(t><rav  efrfaaiag,  sSe  azfivriq,  oAXa  waiZiaKaq  iraipaaag  T/DC^8<Tav— 
there  was  not,  consequently,  so  complete  a  separation  between 
the  wife  and  the  iraipa  as  is  supposed ;  the  chief  difference 
seenxs  to  have  been  not  on  account  of  the  profession,  but  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

Herein  we  may  observe  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
Athenian  and  modern  usages :  that  the  Roman  customs  were 
also  unlike  ours,  Dryden,  in  his  life  of  Virgil,  gives  a  curious 
instance,  although  in  a  different  matter,  **  The  emperor  took 
hiSa  into  his  closet>  where  they  continued  in  private  a  consider- 
VOL.  IV. — w.  R.  s 
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abl«  time.  Virgil  was  a  great  mathematician,  which,  in  iJie 
sense  of  thcNie  times,  took  in  astrology.  And  if  there  be  .any 
thing  in  that  art,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  if  that  be  true 
which  the  ingenious  de  la  Chambre  asserts  confidently,  that 
hom  the  murks  on  the  body,  the  configuration  of  the  planets  at 
the  nativity  may  be  gathered,  and  the  marks  might  be  told  by 
knowing  the  nativity,  never  had  one  of  those  artists  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  than  Virgil  now  had ;  forOctavius 
had  moles  upon  his  body  exactly  resembling  the  constellation 
trailed  ursa  major*'  [p.  30].  "  Corpore  tradttur  maculosOy  dii" 
persii  per  pectus  atque  alvum  genitivis  notis,  in  modum  8f  ordinem 
ae  numerum  stellarum  ccBleUu  ursa  ^  [Suet.  1.  2,  c.  80].  We 
should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  present  majesty  had  gra* 
«ipusly  admitted  his  laureate  and  our  Virgil,  Mr.  Southey,  to  au 
interview,  in  order  to  take  his  opinion,  although  no  conjuror,  as 
to  the  moles  on  the  royal  person,  and  had  accordingly  exhibited 
his  august  skin  to  the  oard,  that  he  might  search,  whether  above 
or  below,  at  top  or  at  bottom,  for  Orion,  or  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
or  some  other  notable  asterism.  The  Reviewer,  having  unfor- 
tunately got  hold  of  the  childish  letters  of  Alciphron,  and  cer- 
tain fragments  from  Atheneeus,  has  worked  himself  up  to  the 
state  which  a  preacher  of  a  hot  temperament  exhibits  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  his  sermon ;  the  only  impression  the  last 
ten  pages  of  the  article  in  No.  43  leave  upon  the  mind  of  one 
who  has  read  them  over  and  over  again,  most  patiently  and 
carefully,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  they  would  be  very  loud  if 
delivered  from  the  Pulpit.  So  much  concerning  the  state  of 
female  society  in  Greece  ;  this  topic  and  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Sophists  have  entirely  overrun  the  space  that  had  been 
marked  out  for  the  consideration  of  Socrates  ;  the  philosopher, 
therefore,  must  go  hence,  and  give  his  attendance  another  day. 
Of  the  Quarterly-Reviewer,  Mr.  Mitford,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
the  translator,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  the  least  tolerant :  when 
tliey  meet  with  any  little  extravagance  v^hich  was  acted  in 
former  times  or  in  a  foreign  country,  they  join  in  a  loud  chorus 
of  reprobation ;  when  they  read  that  the  Athenians,  finding  ope 
morning  that  certain  statues  of  Mercury  had  been  broken  and 
mutilated  in  the  night,  threw  the  whole  city  into  confu- 
sion; when  they  see  in  the  works  of  Lysius  a  prosecution 
against  a  man  for  cutting  down  the  rotten  stump  of  an  olive, 
they  laugh  heartily  at  the  folly  of  those  days :  but  provided 
the  actors  preserve  their  gravity,  they  do  not  laugh  at  modem 
exhibitions  of  a  similar  nature.  Let  them  take  a  Mieoimen 
fiom  the  1st  vol.  of  Dr.  Haggard's  Reports,  p.  324,  which,  as 
i£  did  not  happen  two  thousand  years  since,  will  not  excite  a 
•mUe  on  the  countenance  of  the  most  risible  of  the  three.    In 
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the  case  of  Gbldsmid  v.  Bromer,  determined  in  the  Con«i«tory 
CJourt  of  London  on  the  17th  December,  1798,  the  asserted 
marriage  between  Maria  Goldsmid,  who  was  described  by  sir 
William  Scott  as  having  been,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  "  of 
the  tender  age  of  sixteen,  with  all  the  inexperience  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  hasty  impressions  that  are  incident  to  that  age/* 
and  Mr.  DaTid  Bromer,  was  held  invalid  by  reason  of  the  incom- 

5etency  of  witnesses.  It  was  said  to  be  necessary,  by  the 
ewish  law,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
the  presence  of  two  competent  and  credible  witnesses  ;  and  that 
if  one  vidtness  only  is  disqualified,  it  entirely  invalidates  the 
ceremony,  because  there  is  only  one  competent  witness.  The 
Jewish  law  says,  that  committing  murder,  blasphemy,  eating 
forbidden  food, -and  profaning  the  sabbath  by  kmdling,  extin- 
guishing, or  stirring,  a  fire,  or  snuffing  candles,  or  riding  out  on 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage  on  the  sabbath-day,  are  the  principal 
acts  by  which  a  person  becomes  disoualified  to  be  a  competent 
witness  to  any  marriage  contract.  The  right  honourable  and 
learned  judge,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  speaks  thus 
mildly  of  a  law  which  confounds  all  morality,  by  making  the 
commission  of  murder  and  stirring  the  fire  on  a  Saturday  similar 
offences.  *'  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had  profaned 
the  sabbath  by  riding  in  coaches  and  snuffing  lighted  candles, 
stirring  the  fire,  and  eating  forbidden  meats — acts  trifling  to 
us,  peniaps,  who  have  no  law  applying  to  them,  but  not  so  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  religion." 
The  nght  honourable  and  learned  person  received  depositions 
and  answers  to  the  following  effect :  "  Michael  Abraham  Levi 
hath  a  slight  knowledge  of  his  fellow-witness,  Emanuel  Hesse  ; 
that  he  knows  not,  but  hath  heard,  that  the  said  Emanuel  Hesse 
has,  in  divers  instances  and  on  several  occasions,  profaned  the 
sabbath-day,  and  eat  forbidden  food,  and  that  the  respondent 
once  saw  him  eat  meat  and  tmtter  together,  which  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the  Jewish  religion.'^ 

David  Joseph  Wertheimer  "  hath  known  Emanuel  Hesse  for 
eleven  or  twelve  years  last  past ;  that  about  the  time  he  first 
knew  the  said  Emanuel  Hesse,  he  saw  him  eating  meat  in  a  tavern 
at  Frankfort^  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  which  is 
a  tavern  where  the  meat  is  not  prepared  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Jews;  that  about  two  years  ago  he  saw' the  said  Emanuel 
Hesse  eating-  meat  among  Christians  in  the  Hercules  Tavern, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  which  is  also  a  tavern 
where  meat  is  not  prepared  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews  ; 
that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  deponent  saw  the  said 
Emanuel  Hesse  profane  the  sabbath-day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  De 
Fries,  Basinghall-sreet,  by  snuffing  lighted  candles  on  the  evening'^'' 
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ike  sabbeUh,*^  Henry  Leo  ''  saw  the  witness  repeatedly  on  the 
sabbath-day^  at  the  Antigallican  Coffee-house^  stir  the  fire^and 
snuff  the  lighted  candles."  Gabriel  Cohen  and  Jacob  Hart  say 
"  that  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1795,  as  they  went  into 
the  Stock  Exchange  Coffee-house,  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
they  saw  the  said  Emanuel  Hesse  eating  part  of  a  round  of  beef 
with  sauce,  appearing  to  be  ntelted  butter  [an  act  trifling  to  us, 
perhaps,  who  have  no  law  applying  to  it],  in  the  public  coffee- 
room,  in  the  presence  of  divers  persons."  For  these  reasons 
nrincipallv.  the  right  honourable  and  learned  jud^,  with  a  gra¥e 
tace  no  doubt,  pronounced  that  Miss  Goldsnud  was  not  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Bromer ;  and  promised,  moreover,  in  the  slang  of 
the  consistoiial  court,  to  decree  perpetual  silence— a  strange 
uioiutiou  to  a  ladv,  e^-en  in  illustration  of  the  text,  ''  Thou 
shall  not  seethe  the  kid  in  his  mother*s  milk.*'  A  thin  slice  of 
meat  inserted  between  two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  is 
called  a  sandwich^  at  least  bv  men ;  the  gods  have  probably  a 
higher  and  a  holier  uan^  for  ii.  The  consequences  of  holding 
a  luarria^  to  be  im-alid  an^  frequently  ruinous  to  individuals; 
a  whole  llamilv  is  bastaidiied.  and  subjected  to  the  most  gner- 
ous  incapaciues.  Yet*  if  one  of  the  witnesses  present  at  the 
ilMmia^  ceiemony^  under  certain  circumstances,  has  eaten  one 
little  sftttdwich^  tfie  marriage  is  inv^ailid.  Bui  it  is  a  shamefiil 
dunf  to  delac^  and  mutilate  statues ;  it  is  most  shameful ;  let 
the  v^tieiiidefs  be  duly  punished  for  injurino:  public  property,  bat 
IKM  for  im)wly.  But  the  right  honourable  and  learned  y 
was  obli^:^  tv>  determine  the  questioa  aoiiroffding  to  the  Jewi 
law  :  he  was  uiKkntbteviiy.  Uie  Jewish  liw  requires  certain 
cei^KttOttWs  to  W  i^terfoaued  b^foc^  two  witinesses ;  these  had 
Ur^ii  perfofvaevU  aiK(  there  was  a  valki  mArrij^.  The  compe* 
iviioy  and  cr>:\lthdity  ot  uhe  wtcctufsses  mi^t  h^v^  been  decided 
by  iKKHrv'  i;)iik>aat  ruks.  acbd  wece«  ia  tmth.  oc^  mfcesiSiEily  coa- 
vievu^i  wiih  the  J^ «  ush  Eaw.  Tbe  uniierscaDiiLa^  <i£  a  Rabbi  mskj 
W  :50  K\t]a('£ecefv  vt^ftnist:>i  by  <itf^rititwcu  th^t  a  witaiess  wIk» 
luk$;  fMitira  a  $;ii3!a;wi2c{t  QacaY  i:«illy  seeoL  nxiai:  to  be  crus^ted.  and 
ke  ajtia\  b<  %(^ce  bcj^.xib&;  ot  ^ivto^  v^tedi:  to  Ils  cestLauny ; 
Va5  tJ^  ci^c^J  bx>cc<trtbie  imJ  feanui^  j:isi^  ii*i  ai:c  in  his  coia- 
^•isettikV  NfCsr«e.  ;5ui.n  i  aaoJOL  wic  buic  ^^a^a  ijiy  >a::sc4nce  wint- 
<f ^^?c  warf.  s"tt  tOiiu  iccctttxc  xoui:  x^  be  :Tit:js*d  st^ca :  ie  ixe*«:die«- 
W«»v  iri'  IX  niccix^  4  awn*  ijc'*^  oc  toe  icu^isc  vKOfsciCof  xbsonii- 

Ji9»%:u»f(tc  *cwci":n£  ^.'^  :Je  jec::^;*'.  bets  vvacrinr  5c  ^ae  <ptrit  of 
^^^rtfc  tSte  J^n^vjsa  >a*.  c\riii^  ue  viuii::«cl^-Ki«t.eMw«r.  Mr. 
MUlilwii.  *cwL  \lr.  St  ccotei  tie  :;ruTsitff,x.  .t  j«ii\i  rvc  vTc  caae  of 
iMMi  v'fiwr  q:^  tfiEHise  vai&:tuKies>.  4iti£  o^tvuftcuif  tae  bcitet  «i(f 
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TN  entering  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  the  British  in  India  may  be  made  subservient, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  welfare  of  that  great  continent,  we  feel 
ahuost  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  mighty 
interests  which  depend  upon  it.  These  very  thoughts,  however, 
ought  to  encourage  and  animate  us :  the  slightest  hope  of 
exciting  or  spreading  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive,  a  sufficient  reward  for  our  endeavours* 
The.  mere  chance  of  aiding,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that 
already  existing  disposition  to  better  the  state  of  India,  which, 
if  supported  by  British  authority,  would  produce  a  greater 
result  of  good  than  calculation  itself  can  find  means  to  estimate^ 
instantly  banishes  all  the  hesitation  we  might  otherwise  feel  in 
approaching  so  vast  and  intricate  a  question. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  safe  and  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
measures  necessary  to  secure  the  good  government  and  conse- 
quent well-being  of  India,  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  the 
real  condition  of  that  country,  and  the  impediments  which, 
under  the  present  system^  lie  in  the  way  of  its  improvement. 

Fu^t,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  civil  magistracy.  This 
class  is  filled  by  men  who  are  prepared  in  England  for  the 
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discharge  of  their  high  and  important  functions,  that  is  to  say, 
by  men  whose  early  experience,  affections,  and  strongest  sym- 
pathies are  alien  from  those  of  the  people  whom  they  are  called 
upon  to  govern.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  introduced  into 
the  exercise  of  an  almost  irresponsible  power ;  for  it  is  unchecked 
by  any  of  the  motives  which  usually  control  it ;  they  enjoy 
a.  rigorous  monopoly  of  office ;  they  are  not  accountable  to 
any  except  individuals  of  their  own  body,  whose  interests 
aie  their  interests,  and  their  promotion  and  succession  to  su- 
perior grades  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  order  of  seniority 
and  take  place  usually  without  any  regard  to  the  aptitude  of 
the  party. 

A  magistracy  may  however  be  improperly  selected,  and  very 
imperfectly  discharge  its  duties,  and  the  evil  be  in  some 
measure  diminished  and  counteracted  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  finds  itself  placed.  What  is  the  case  in  India?  In 
India,  there  are  no  institutions,  no  habits  to  control  mis- 
rule, no  Aristocracy  but  the  pernicious  Aristocracy  of  place ; 
no  independent  courts,  no  colleges,  no  municipalities,  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  sort,  to  which,  on  any  occasion,  the  people  might 
venture  to  look  for  protection  or  counsel.  There  are  no  means 
of  petitioning,  or  representing,  or  co-operating^  or  combining, 
of  collecting  public  opinion,  or  of  giving  it  a  voice.  No  meet- 
ings, no  deliberations,  can  take  place  without  the  sanction  of 
authority.  A  man  cannot  print,  or  publish,  or  possess  materials 
for  printing,  or  circulate  books,  or  even  read  them,  without  the 
authority  of  government.  There  are  no  safe  channels  for  the 
expression  of  complaint ;  no  vent  through  which  wants  or  suf- 
ferings can  make  themselves  efficiently  known.  All  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  government  is  perfect ;  and  no 
tone  discordant  with  this  general  harmony  is  allowed  to  be 
heard. 

Such  is  the  relation  between  the  European  governors  and  the 
Indian  population.  But  these  are  not  all :  between'  these  two 
a  numerous  and  increasing  Anglo-Indian  population  has  sprung 
mto  being,  for  whose  civil  rights,  for  whose  recognition  as 
citizens,  for  whose  protection  as  subjects,  even,  there  is  no 
provision.  Though  rising  every  day  in  talent,  and  property, 
and  knowledge,  they  aVe  excluded  from  all  public  employment 
of  a  gratifying  or  honourable  character.  They  cannot  enter  the 
military  nor  civil  service,  nor  pursue  the  clerical  or  medical 
professions.  They  may  not  sit  on  grand  or  petty  juries  ;  they, 
m  a  word,  have  no  civil" existence  but  as  "  natives,'"*  in  a  coantry 
where,  from  our  position  as  conquerors,  the  utmost  importance 
is  attached  to  distinctions  indicating  the  class  to  which  aa  indi* 
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yidual  appertains ;  a  country  in  which  the  barrier  which  separates 
the  ruling  whites  from  the  subject  blacks  is  so  marked  and  so 
impassable.  For  in  India  the  Mahommedans  whom  we  super- 
seded, and  the  Hindoos  whom  we  delivered  from  their  heavy  and 
military  yoke,  are  equally  debarred  from  confidential,  honourable, 
or  lucrativje  employment.  No  individual  of  these,  however 
elevated  above  his  fellows  in  talent,  education,  or  wealth ;  however 
associated  with  ourselves  in  a  community  of  interests,  is  eligible 
to  a  post  of  advantage  or  dignity  in  his  own  land,  on  his  own  soil. 
The  highest  military  station  they  can  occupy  is  that  of  captain, 
with  a  salary  of  £  80  or  £  90  a-year  in  that  fine  native  army  which 
was  the  instrument  of  our  gaining,  as  it  is  now  of  our  keeping, 
our  ascendancy  in  India  ;  their  highest  office  in  civil  life  that 
of  assessor  to  a  judge,  or  collector,  with  a  salary  scarcely 
more  liberal.  In  India  every  civil  office,  high  and  low,  of  real 
dignity,  power,  and  emolument,  is  monopolised  by  that  body  of 
Europeans,  whose  preliminary  education  is  as  useless,  or  rather 
as  mischievous,  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  who  are  imported 
into  the  east  in  early  inexperience,  soon  to  be  trusted  with  more 
or  less  of  ill-controlled  power  in  some  distant  proconsulate ; 
looking  not  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  dependents,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  their  own  caste.  And  if  some  rare  exception 
should  occur ;  if,  among  the  governing  Englishmen,  some  one 
should  be  found  whose  circumstances  would  induce  him  to  re- 
main in  a  country  where  he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  the  place  of  his  adoption, 
he  may  not  hold  land — he  may  not  settle — he  may  not  take  root 
' — he  may  not  colonize.  He  is  taught  to  aspire  after  a  return 
to  England,  and  a  total  cessation  of  intercourse  and  interest 
in  India;  for  which  purpose  he  is  to  add  new  heaps  to  the  heaps 
of  his  accumulated  capital,  and  bear  it  away  as  his  trophy  to 
the  land  of  his  nativity. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  the  people  ?  Sismondi  is  alinost 
right  when  he  says,  that  the  entire  nett  produce  of  the  soil  is 
absorbed  by  the  state.  Deduct  the  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  pro- 
duce paid  to  a  nominal  landholder,  and  which  should  mther  be 
considered  as  the  charge  for  collecting  the  revenue  than  as  rent ; 
deduct  the  cost  of  labour,  stock,  seed,  and  implements,  and 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — remains.  The  miserable  metayer 
usually  cultivates  for  half,  sometimes  two-fifths  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, and  of  the  remainder,  ten  per  cent  goes  to  the  zemindar, 
the  agent  and  instrument  of  the  governtnent  for  the  collection 
of  its  revenues,  who  is  responsible  to  the  state  for  the  equiva- 
lent in  money  of  at  least  nine-twentieths  of  the  whole  gross 
{HTdSuce^  tiat  is,  for  niae-tenths  of  the   govenuaent's  two- 
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fifths  or  lialf.*  Thus  the  ordinary  sources  of  accumulating 
capital,  and  the  inducements  for  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  tlie  soil  (so  little  productive  now)  are  destroyed  ;  and 
the  wretched  peasant  is  doomed  to  continue  in  the  lowest  state 
of  human  existence.  Ilis  toil  is  unremitting  and  his  poverty  is 
hopeless  ;  he  cannot  improve  his  own  condition  by  his  profits, 
for  he  has  none  ;  he  cannot  cultivate  the  earth  with  advantage, 
for  he  is  destitute  of  the  necessary  capital ;  neither  can  he,  by 
becoming  a  consumer  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  contribute  to  extend  the  blessings  of  com- 

•  These  nroportionB  are  known,  accordinp^  to  Colebrooke  : — 
•*  One  nalt  for  thclandlord    ....    One  half  for  the  tenant. 

One-third  for  do Two-thirds  for  do. 

Two-fifths  for  do Three-fifths  for  do. 

But  these  rates,  and  others  less  common,  are  all  subject  to  taxes  and  de- 
ductions similar  to  those  of  other  tenures,  and,  in  consequence,  another 
{)roportion  engrafted  on  an  equal  partition  has,  in  some  places,  been  fixed 
)y  4(ovcrnment  in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  such,  for  example  as  f\  for  the  land- 
lord, i'b  for  the  hu8l)andman.** — Colcbrooke*s  Husbandry,  p.  64.  2nd 
Jildition. 

When  this  gentleman  speaHs  of  *'  the  landlord,''  he  means  [vide  note,  p. 
53]  the  person  who  takes  from  the  husbandman  that  proportion  of  the 
gross  produce,  and  pays  away  to  the  Exchequer  ten-elevenths  of  this 
amount  to  the  State,  keemng,  of  course,  one-eleventh  to  himself  [see  p.  93] 

The  most  celebrated  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  lawgivers,  by  another 
note  [p.  61],  appear  never  to  have  allowed  more  than  i  or  ^  of  the  gross 
produce  to  ho  tiiken. 

By  the  5th  Report,  House  of  Commons  [p.  37  octavo  edition,  1812],  the 
cultivator's  share  is  H,  and  the  landlord's  },  whereof  the  zemindar's 
(nominal  landlonl)  shai*e  is  about  ^\f,  and  the  government's  the  remainder. 

It  would  soeui,  fh)m  many  concurring  testimonies,  that  this  rate  is  pretty 
general,  and  this  nittance  of  the  Kemiudar  more  resembles  a  percentage, 
or  expense  of  coltectlug,  than  a  rent ;  since,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  whole  of  the  rrw/,  or  as  Sismondi  says,  [Rev,  Encycloped.  Dec.  1824] 
the  entire  nett  produce  of  the  soil,  is  swept  into  the  Excheijuer.  The  only 
available  fund  for  accumulation  of  capital  is  thus  to  be  sought  in  the 
cultivator's  I  of  the  gross  proiluce  of  the  land.  But  Colebrooke  shews 
tfem^H^ttntirt'ijf  [Husbandry,  2nd  Edition,  chap.  5]  that  a  culti\-ator  is  mot 
80  well  off  on  \  proilucis  as  a  hircil  labourer ;  and  this  in  the  main  branch 
of  agricultun^,  iH^rn  ;  and  thai  his  and  his  family's  subsistence  is  earned  by 
ckings  out  of  pr\>fits  fr\mi  the  dairy,  and  other  choicer,  but  more  precm- 
rious,  descriptions  of  priHluci*,  by  iKX^asional  labours  at  the  loom,  &c.  If, 
then,  the  cost  of  pro<luction  absorbs  |  or  4  of  the  gross  produce,  and 
s<'arccly  maintains  the  cultivators,  a^-c  shall  not  have  to  wonder  that  this 
suj>erb  ixnintrv  stands  still,  not  to  sav  retrogrades,  instead  of  amassing 
eamtaU  and  advancing  pn>portionatelT  in  improvements  of  every  kind. 

in  this  view  of  the"sul>jeet  It  seems 'to  matter  but  Uttle,  whether  the  land 
l»e  c\nisidered  theoretically  to  belong  to  a  zemimiittr  or  to  the  ryi: 
whether,  in  short,  a  middle  man  or  coueetor  of  the  rents,  at  an  expense  of 
10  per  cent  on  his  coUectiiMis,  or  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  prodace,  be 
mltrpoiS«4  Mw««ii  il|^  cttidvitor  «ttd  Um  liker  ol  Uk  U<»'s  s^^ 
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merce,  for  his  wants  must  be  few,  and  those  be  satisfied  with  the 
readiest^  the  coarsest,  and  the  basest  material. 

In  India,  the  only  class  possessing  intelligence,  skill,  and 
capital,  in  sufficiency,  or  even  in  a  considerable  degree,  are  Euro- 
peans. A  positive  law  enacted  by  the  company's  servants 
abroad,  and  confirmed  by  their  masters  at  home,  bars  this  class 
altogether  from  agricultural  pursuits ;  while  the  insecurity  of 
person  and  property,  through  the  liability  to  arbitrary  deport- 
ation, necessarily  impedes  the  investment  of  European  capital 
in  other  objects.  Why  should  not  the  superfluity  of  British 
wealth  overflow  and  fructify  the  Indian  continent  ?  Why  should 
the  sources  of  prosperity  be  cut  off  by  the  uncontrollable  mandate 
of  despotic  will  ?  The  rulers  of  India  are,  in  fact,  another  casle, 
added  to  the  too  many  indigenous  native  castes  whose  distinctions 
are  so  great  a  bar  to  the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  the 
people.  The  foreign  caste  mi^es  not  with  the  masses  among 
whom  they  have  fixed  their  tents  and  reared  their  standard. 
Neither  in  habits,  nor  in  prospects,  nor  in  interests  do  they  seek 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  native  races.  Year  after  year 
sees  successive  shoals  arrive,  rapacious  and  eager  to  follow  the 
precursive  shoals  which  depart  loaded  with  their  accumulated 
spoil,  viz.  with  that  capital  which,  if  employed  where  it  was 
produced,  would  spread  fruitfulness  over  the  soil,  and  prosperity 
among  the  people. 

The  British  rulers  of  India,  however,  do  not  only  take  from 
the  inhabitants  a  vast  yearly  revenue — a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  best  possible  government,  even  if  the  best  were  not 
the  most  economical— they  not  only  appropriate  to  themselves 
all  the  rents  of  land,  and  fill  the  government  coffers  with  the 
produce  of  rigorous  monopolies  (monopolies  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life),  of  heavy  stamp  and  law  taxes,  transit,  excise  and  ^ 
other  internal  duties— but  this  they  do  to  an  amount  of  above  two  ^ 
millions  beyond  all  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  cost 
of  its  wars,  and  charges  of  its  aebts,  and  call  this  iniquitous 
surplus,  "  tribute,"  to  be  remitted  to  England,  in  return  for — 
what  ?  For  the  protection  of  free  institutions  and  equal  laws— 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  —for  the  wise  and  honest  administra- 
tion of  justice— or  for  other  blessings  purchased  at  so  high  a 
price  ?  We  fear  the  matter  will  not  bear  inauiry,  but  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  explain  our  views  of  what  snould  be  done  tor 
India,  and  to  compare  what  ought  to  be,  with  what  really  is,  the 
state  of  things  in  that  most  important  section  of  the  world. 

And  how  shall  tlie  greatest  possible  sum  of  good  be  commu- 
nicated to  our  Indian  possessions  ?  The  answer  is  in  a  few 
words.     By  giving  to  the  people  every  possible  security  against 
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misrule.  By  encouraging  the  development  of  their  sources  of 
wealth  and  power;  in  other  words,  by  placing  every  check 
upon  the  natural  rapacity  of  the  few,  and  affording  every  pro- 
tection to  the  improvement  of  the  many.  And  for  these  pur- 
poses the  means  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Publicity  and  a  free 
press  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuses  of  government ;  and 
the  application  of  a  wise  system  of  political  economy  to  prevent 
waste,  and  to  diffuse  enjoyment.  Out  of  these  every  other 
amelioration  will  grow.  Public  censure  will  point  out  and 
reform  the  errors  of  every  class  of  public  institutions^  or  public 
functionaries.  Inquiry,  when  invited,  will  penetrate  into  every 
part  of  the  system  of  government ;  and  the  natural  and  univer- 
sal desire  of  man  to  better  his  condition  and  to  increase  his 
portion  of  happiness,  will  in  itself  be  found  a  sufficient  instru- 
ment, if  wielded  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  authority. 

In  India,  as  every  where  else,  publicity  is  the  only  security 
against  misrule,  the  only  guarantee  for  good  government.  The 
press  is  the  most  important  organ  of  publicity ;  it  is  the  organ 
by  which  appeals  are  made  to  all  space  and  all  time.  It  is 
the  witness  which  brings  home  all  evidence  to  the  great  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  has  a  voice,  or  ought  to  have  a  voice,  for 
the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few ;  for  the  few  as  well  as  for 
the  many.  Its  touchstone  is  the  well-being  of  society.  No 
honest  man  can  wish  to  stifle  its  decrees.  A  wise  man  would 
seek  to  array  them  in  all  possible  authority.  The  sympathy, 
the  sanction,  of  the  many  gives  the  highest  conceivable  in- 
fluence to  the  few :  the  influence  of  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and 
power  combined— an  influence  always  efficient  and  irresistible. 

The  *'  Letters  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes"  which,  though  so  con- 
densed, leave  little  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  a  free  press,  and 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  Apply  those  principles  to  India,  and 
you  demonstrate,  that  if  the  intentions  of  this  country  be  really 
honest,  a  control  and  an  efficient  control  must  be  provided  for 
her  governors  abroad :  that  "  official "  checks  are  wholly  in- 
sufficient :  that  a  free  press  in  England  or  in  India  can  alone 
exercise  such  a  control,  that  the  distance  between  England  and 
India  makes  the  control  of  the  British  press  inoperative  or 
inefficient,  and,  finally,  that  a  free  press  in  India  will  check 
misrule  with  perfect  efficacy  and  complete  safety. 

In  such*  a  country  as  India,  to  which  oiir  countrymen  flock 
in  crowds  not  permanently  to  associate  themselves  with  Indian 
interests,  but  merely  to  amass,  and  that  with  all  possible 
rapidity,  a  store  of  wealth,  and  then  to  abandon  the  field, 
in  which  they  have  harvested  it,  for  ever ;  in  such  a  country, 
Khere  misrule^  extortipn^  and  injustice  in  a  thousand  fonxuf 
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have  had  the  sanction  of  ages ;  where  corruption  and  pecu- 
lation are  interblended  with  the  old  hereditary  habits  of  the 
people ;  ft  country  so  remote,  that  Opinion  in  England  can 
never  be  brought  to  exercise  any  considerable  control  on 
the  conduct  of  the  numerous  agents  of  the  local  government 
there,  and  from  which,  in  con&ei^uence,  appeal  to  British  tri- 
bunals most  be  always  expensive,  vexatious,  dilatory,  and 
in  most  cases  impossible ;  in  such  a  country,  the  few  secu- 
rities which  can  be  obtained  in  favour  of  the  people,  should 
exist  in  the  most  ^^tBcient  shape.  Publicity  should  exert  all 
its  influence  not  only  for  the  protection  of  India  but  for  the 
information  of  England  ;  and  while  the  government  had  all  the 
benefit  which  a  free  press  would  give  to  its  popular  acts,  it 
should  be  checked  and  instructed  by  public  censure  wherever 
and  whenever  its  decrees  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
governed. 

Assuredly  no  conquerors  ever  entered  upon  their  new  posses- 
sions with  higher  advantages  than  the  British  enjoyed  when 
they  had  estEd)lished  their  sway  in  India.  That  country,  de- 
spoiled alike  by  native  princes  and  Mussulman  intruders, 
ctianging  the  character  of  its  slavery  and  degradation,  but 
always  plundered  and  oppressed  in  some  form  or  other,  offered 
to  the  English  authorities  the  security  which  the  gentleness 
and  confidence  of  the  peoplp  afforded.  The  people  felt  all  tfie 
benefit  of  repose,  and  of  meliorated  institutions ;  the^  could  not 
but  contrast  the  comparative  freedom  and  Inmquillily  which 
they  owed  to  European  influence,  with  the  constant  inroads  of 
rapacious  conqiierorji  and  masters  to  which  they  were  before 
exposed  :  and  the  Natives  accordingly  have  been  m<>Bt  forward 
to  express  this  gratitude,  in  terms  so  rordiai  ami  em- 
phatic, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  their  sincerity.  In 
the  Native  memorial  presented  to  sir  Francis  Macna(rhlen, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Court  (which  is  preserved  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  p.  130),  in  vindication 
of  their  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  refer  to  their 
"  unshaken  lo)'alty  and  unlimitefl  confidence  in  the  British 
government  in  India,"  they  state  "  that  they  have  voluntarily 
intrusted  government  with  millions  of  their  wealth,  deeming 
their  interests  best  jh-cii.'I  \,y  being  identified  with  the  existeoce 
and  the  perBMMQHyrfBini:'li  (tower;  that  iticy  have  ctdti- 
vated  the  e^^^^^^B|M^£m!fatheni  had  abiimloued  ;  that 
in  momoi^^^H^^^^^Hwbicd  up  their  prayers,  and 
come  fbn^^^^V  ^^^^Btai^^lgll—-  ^, 

the  Britid^^B^  ^^^^^^^^Hh^  improve- 

ment of  I^V  ^^^^^^^■LcongratQ. 
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lation  among  the  natives."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
government  of  the  British  in  India  has  been  a  prodigious,  an 
incalculable  blessifig  to  the  Indian  people,  chiefly  in  having 
by  its  influence,  banished  foreign  war  and  invasion  with  all  their 
horrors ;  that  many  ameliorations  have  been  constantly  going 
forward  in  the  Statute-book  and  in  our  institutions,  and  that, 
in  fact,  only  the  ordinary  securities  against  neglect  and  misrule, 
are  required  to  make  those  benefits  spread  and  fructify  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

The  thrieats  constantly  held  out  in  order  to  alarm  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  arguments  to  convince,  appear  to  us 
as  dishonest  as  they  are  chimerical.  Govern  India  well,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  India.  It  were  indeed  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  the'authority  there  exercised  had  somewhat  more 
to  fear  from  public  reprobation,  for  in  such  case  it  would  not 
venture  to  violate,  as  it  has  lately  violated,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  British  law.  He  who  talks  about  India  being 
held  by  a  thread,  can  neither  reason  nor  distinguish.  What 
greater  evidence  need  we  of  the  power  of  England,  than  the 
circumstance  so  often  referred  to  in  order  to  excite  appre- 
hension and  to  awaken  timidity — that  the  government  of 
that  immense  country  is  held  by  a  handful  of  Europeans, 
and  that  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  whites  to 
enforce  subjection  on  eighty  millions  of  natives.  What 
proof  more  striking  of  the  strength  and  security  of  the  govern- 
ment than  this  ?  A  word  breathed  among  the  Indian  population, 
and  finding  a  disposition  in  the  general  mind  to  receive  it,  and 
to  accord  with  it,  would  suffice  to  scatter  British  influence 
to  the  wind.  But  who  (under  present  circumstances  at  least) 
can  offer  to  the  people  of  India  blessings  superior  to  those 
which  Great  Britain  has  it  in  her  power  to  communicate. 
Will  they  fly  to  the  Hindoo  chiefs?  Alas!  their  history  is 
smeared  with  blood ;  th«y  have  ruled  too  long,  and  have  been 
known  too  well !  To  their  Mahommedan  masters?  the  recol- 
lections are  not  less  gloomy  !  To  other  foreign  invaders?  that 
would  be  perpetuating  the  evil  and  perilling  the  good!  In 
truth,  the  great,  the  solitary  danger  to  British  authority  in 
India  arises  from  British  misrule.  The  tranquillity  of  India  will 
hardly  be  disturbed  within,  unless  by  the  wanton  and  foolish 
freaks  of  despotism  and  incapacity.  But  should  it  become  a 
maxim  that  there  is  a  stronger  and  safer  hold  than  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  should  it  be  established  as  the  rule  of 
government,  that  publicity ,^  the  press,  the  settlement  of  colonists, 
the  pure  administration  of  justice,  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
are  by  no  means  necej^sary  or  desirable  in  British  India ;  then. 
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indeed,  those  who  think  that  the  well-being  of  England  dej^ends 
on  her  authority  in  the  East,  and  the  well-being  of  India  on 
British  predominance,  are  preparing,  or  rather  are  precipi- 
tating, the  perdition  of  both. 

The  remoteness  of  the  Indian  government  from  the  control 
of  the  British  public  makes  it  most  important  that  opinion 
there  should  have  its  fullest  influence,  and  that  every  channel 
should  be  opened  through  which  it  can  make  itself  heard. 
The  universal  law,  that  the  violence  which  finds  vent  is  less 
dangerous  than  the  violence  which  is  repressed,  has  no  ex- 
ception in  British  India.  In  all  those  epochs  of  the  annals 
of  the  res  gestae  Anglorum  in  that  country,  when  insubordi- 
nation, and  excess,  feuds,  and  mutinies  raged,  the  press  was 
fettered  and  voiceless.  During  the  brief  periods,  few  and  far 
between,  when  the  press  was  permitted  to  speak  out  and 
do  its  natural  duty,  as  the  sentinel  and  watchman  of  the  . 
government,  apprizing  it  of  danger,  and  watching  over  abuse, 
domestic  peace  prevailed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  menacing 
intestine  shocks  that  have  put  our  power  in  India  to  extreme 
hazard,  have  occurred  under  the  strictest  censorship  or  restraint 
on  the  press.  It  was  free,  we  are  told  by  an  excellent  and 
honest  informant,  colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  during  the  trying 
and  troubled  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  from  the  time 
that  the  King's  Court  and  British  law  was  set  up  in  1774,  till 
the  administration  of  lord  Comwallis,  who  went  out  in  1786 
with  increased  and  absolute  power,  procured  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Dundas.  It  was  again  virtually  emancipated  by  lord 
Hastings  in  1818,  and  so  continued  till  the  memorable  reign  of 
Mr.  John  Adam  in  1823.  But  of  the  alarming  mutinies  of 
the  army  in  1766,  in  1794,  in  1809,  none  occurred  during 
the  periods  of  freedom ;  and  the  remarkable  revolt  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  in  1817,  of  which  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
ever  made  public  in  this  country,  but  which,  as  we  have  been  told 
by  persons  on  the  very  spot,  was  most  extensive,  threatening, 
and  wholly  unexpected  by  tlie  government  of  India,  even  to  the 
hour  of  the  flame  bursting  forth ;  that  desperate,  and  we  fear 
but  too  justifiable  rebellion,  took  place  when  the  Press  was  as 
strictly  under  censure  as  that  of  his  most  Apostolic  and  Legiti- 
'  mate  Majesty  of  Austria.  But  it  is  not  only  on  British  mis- 
deeds that  a  free  press  would  operate  beneficially,  it  would 
root  out  those  Indian  superstitions  and  cnielties  whose  records 
fill  the  mind  with  shuddering  horror.  The  Native  press  had 
already  begun,  when  it  received  its  death  blow  from  the  Gover- 
nor-general Adam,  and  Judge  Macnaght^  '^  thus 
^aved    from   natural  oblivion,  to  ^i*^-^ 
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tions  of  Hindoo  faith  and  practice ;  and  the  discussion  would 
have  done  more  than  all  the  power  of  legislation,  to  check  the 
monstrous  observances  of  ignorant  and  benighted  India.  Was 
it  nothing  for  civilization,  was  it  nothing  for  Christianity,  to 
have  engaged  the  natives  of  India  quietly  and  temperately  to 
reason  on  the  subject  of  their  errors  :  Would  the  burnings  of 
widows  on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile,  the  drownings  of  the 
sick  and  the  aged  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  crushings  of 
'J  uggernaut's  car,  have  remained  unchecked  by  better  and  sounder 
views  of  right  and  wrong?  Or  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  after  all, 
that  despotism  chooses  to  keep  its  subjects  unenlightened  and 
unimproved,  in  order  to  make  them  the  more  ready  and  the  letss 
inquiring  servants  of  misrule,  whether  as  instruments  of 
victims  ? 

"The  rule,  ordinance  and  regulation'^  of  14th  March  1823, 
by  which  the  liberty  of  the  Indian  press  was  fettered,  or 
rathef  annihilated,  whose  existence  can  hardly  be  unknown  to 
our  readers,  is  introduced  by  the  same  sort  of  vague,  no-mean- 
ing generalities,  which  are  every  where  employed  as  a  cover 
for  despotic  acts.  The  ground  of  interference  is  made  to  be, 
that  "matters  tending  to  bring  government  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of 
society,  have  been  of  late  frequently  printed  and  circulated  in 
Calcutta."  Such  is  its  convenient  language,  possessing  in  perfec- 
*  tion,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  quality  of  covering  and 
compassing  all  things.  Whoever  attacks  an  abuse  or  recom- 
mends a  reform^  %hoever  resists  an  official  aggression,  or  exposes 
an  official  error^hoever,  from  whatever  cause,  is  looked  on  by 
government  witn  an  unfriendly  eye,  becomes  obnoxious  to  such 
legislation  as  this.  The  ordinance  decrees  that  no  political 
publication  shall  exist  without  the  licence  of  the  supreme 
government  of  Bengal,  and  that  such  licence  shall  be  revoked  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-general  in  council.  The  definition  of 
the  crimes  which  shall  be  considered  as  warranting  the  deprivation 
of  a  licence  is  worthy,  however,  of  beiiig  recorded,  if  it  were 
only  to  register  the  heartless  insult  which  follows  them,  that  they 
"  impose  no  irksome  restraints  on  the  publication  of  matters  of 
general  interest,  provided  they  are  conducted  with  the  temper 
and  decorum  which  the  government  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
them,  living  under  its  protection  ;  neither  do  they  preclude  in- 
dividuals from  offering,  in  a  temperate  and  decorous  manner 
through  the  public  newspapers  or  other  periodical  works,  their 
own  views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  community.'"  We  will  give  the  ordinance  entire — an 
ordinance  which  obtained  its  first  official  sanction  from  a  judge 
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sitting  alone  on  the  bench  in  the  veiy  court  appointed  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  India  from  the  oppressions  of  British  misrule 
— an  ordmance  which  gave  the  government  a  legal  authority  to 
crush^  summarily  and  without  form  or  trial,  any  person  deter- 
mined or  disposed  to  utter  a  truth  unpalatable  to  power. 

"  Fori  William,  the  5th  of  April,  1 823. 

"  The  Governor  General  in  council,  with  reference  to  the  by-law 
passed  on  the  14th  ultimo,  and  registered  m  the  Supreme  court  on  the 
4th  instant,  deems  it  projier  to  notifyto  the  proprietors  and  editors  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodical  works,  as  specified  in  the  aforesaid  by- 
law^ that  the  publication,  in  any  such  paper  or  periodical  work,  of  matter 
'  coming  under  any  of  the  following  heads,  will  subject  them  to  be  deprived 
of  the  licence  under  which  such  paper  or  other  ^riodical  work  may  be 
conducted. 

'^1.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  reflections  against  the  King  or  any 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

''  2.  Observations  or  statements  touching  the  character,  constitution, 
measures,  or  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  or  other  public  authorities 
in  England,  connected  with  the  government  of  India  ;  or  the  character, 
constitution,  measures,  or  orders  of  the  Indian  governments,  impugning 
the  motives  and  designs  of  such  authorities  or  governments,  or  in  any  way 
tending  to  bring  them  into  hatred  or  contempt ;  to  excite  resistance  to 
their  orders,  or  to  weaken  their  authority. 

'*  S,  Observations  or  statements  of  the  above  description,  relative  to 
allied  or  friendly  Native  powers,  their  ministers  or  representatives. 

"  4.  Defamatory  or  contumelious  remarks,  or  offensive  insinuations 
levelled  against  the  governor-general,  the  governors  or  commanders-in- 
chief,  the  members  of  council,  or  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  courts  at  any 
of  the  presidencies,  or  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  and  publications  of  any 
description^  tending  to  expose  them  to  hatred,  obloquy  or  contempt ;  also 
libellous  or  abusive  reflections  and  insinuations  against  the  public  officers 
of  government. 

"  5.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or  suspicion  among 
the  native  population  of  any  intended  official  interference  with  their 
religious  opinions  and  observances,  and  irritating  and  insulting  remarks 
on  theirpeculiar  usages  and  modes  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects. 

"6.  The  republication  from  English  or  other  papers  of  passages 
coming  under  the  foregoing  heads. 

"  7«  Defamatory  publications  tending  to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  good  order  of  society. 

"  8.  Anonymous  appeals  to  the  public  relative  to  grievances  of  a  pro- 
fessional or  official  nature,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  public 
officers  in  the  service  of  his  majesty  or  the  honourable  Company.** 

Upon  this  follows  a ''regulation"  prohibiting  the  possession  and 
decreeing  the  confiscation  of  types  or  printing  presses  held  with- 
out a  licence,  and  at  the  same  time  authorising  the  governor- 
general  in  council  to  prevent  the  circ  **  -^nv  work  what- 
ioeY«r,     And  ibusj  by  i^.w'    '  the 
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slightest  reference  either  to  the  East  India  Company  or  the 
British  government,  a  temporary  Governor-general,  an  ephemeral 
locum-tenens,  aided  and  abetted  by  an  ephemeral  and  temporary 
Chief-justice,  during  an  accidental  absence  of  every  other  judge, 
has  ventured  to  put  the  press  of  British  India  in  a  situation 
as  degraded  as  the  press  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  the  In- 
grate,  or  that  of  Russia  under  Alexander  the  Magnanimous. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  that  this  notable  piece  of  legislation, 
which  sacrifices  the  best  security  for  well-being  and  good 
government  of  many,  many  millions  of  individuals,  had  its  origin 
solely  in  spite  against  one.  And  is  it  not  intolerable,  even  sup- 
posing Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  to  have  been  as  bad  as  his 
enemies  would  fain  make  it,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  whole 
population  of  India  should  be  insulted  and  degraded,  in  order 
to  enable  a  fugitive  Governor-general  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
a  banished  Englishman — on  an  EngUshman  whom  he  had 
already  visited  with  persecution  in  every  possible  shape? 
Such  short-sighted  rulers  as  these  would  extinguish  the  sufi 
because  he  had  scorched  a  flower — they  would  shut  up  the 
water-sources  of  heaven  because  a  fly  had  been  drowned  in  the 
rain. 

We  know  that  words  are  terrible  things  when  used  by  the 
ruling  few  against  the  subject  many.  When  public  security  is 
to  be  interfered  with — when  governments  contemplate  or 
accomplish  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  against  the  people, 
then,  indeed,  their  decrees  say  usually  far  less  than  they  are 
meant  to  say.  But  if,  by  happy  accident,  some  sentiments  of 
liberality — some  tones  of  popular  sympathy  fall  from  the  lips 
of  rulers,  experience  teaches  us  to  deduct  a  heavy  discount  from 
"  the  word  of  promise."  "  It  is  salutaiy,^  says  lord  Hastings,  and 
he  speaks  of,  and  in,  India,  "  for  the  supreme  authority  to  look 
to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny  ;  while,  conscious  of  rectitude, 
that  authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  exposure  to 
general  comment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  incalculable 
addition  of  force."  This  it  will  be  allowed  is  an  excellent  text 
— the  illustration  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way,  being  no 
other  than  the  suppression  of  journals  by  arbitrary  decree,  and 
the  banishment  of  their  writers,  without  even  the  form  of  trial. 
"  The  government  which  has  nothing  ito  disguise,"  says  the 
same  illustrious  Peer,  "  wields  the  most  powerful  instrument 
that  can  appertain  to  sovereign  rule.  It  carries  with  it  the 
united  reliance  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  governed."  How 
then  can  his  lordship  answer  to  the  public  tribunal  of  his 
country  for  having  thrown  this  ''  most  powerful  instrument" 
away  \     Wh^t    excuse    can  he   make    for  having  let    others 
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break  the  "  united  reliance  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  go- 
verned." Better  things  might  have  been  expected  from  lord 
Hastings.  He  ought  to  have  shown  no  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  pre^s ;  he  ought  not  to  have  acquiesced  in  those 
measures  which  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction,  and  the 
ruin  and  persecution  of  its  advocates  and  supporters. 

In  India^  where  free  discussion  has  been  deprecated  and 
decried  as  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  government  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
an  appeal  made  to  it  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  Mr. 
Adam,  ill  satisfied  with  the  eulogies^  which  roll  in  an  almost 
unvarying  course  towards  every  man,  and  every  thing,  which  is 
associated  with  rule  and  with  power,  looked  round  for  something 
of  purer  and  brighter  fame,  and  asked  applause  from  that  very 
public  whose  voice  he  had  stifled,  whose  opinions  he  had 
scorned,  whose  sanction  he  dared  not  anticipate.  And  this 
exhibition  of  himself  and  his  measures,  grotesquely  arrayed  in 
the  dogmatism  of  self-applause,  yet  betraying  his  own  weakness 
and  dissatisfaction,  is  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  one. 
This  '*  statement  of  facts,  connected  with  the  removal  from 
India  of  Mr.  Buckingham^  displays  all  the  pompous  insolence 
of  irresponsible  power,  curiously  blended  with  the  timidity  of 
conscious  feebleness  and  error.  He  assumes,  that  to  differ  with 
Government,  to  express  an  opinion  in  dissent  from  its  measures, 
is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  then  deals  round  him  his  unqualified  vitu- 
perations against  the  criminals.  Mr.  Adam  should  have  pub- 
lished no  ** statement  of  facts.''  A  single  "sic  volo''  would 
have  been  more  emphatic — a  "  sic  jubeo"  more  argumentative, 
and  he  might  have  stored  up  the  rest  of  the  apothegm  for  future 
use. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  at  the  rationale  of  despotism, 
and  to  listen  to  its  exposure  from  its  own  lips.  We  recommend 
Mr.  Adam's  "  statement "  to  the  perusal  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  not  intended  ;  we  solicit  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
many  for  that  which  was  meant  only  for  the  admiration  of  the 
few.  Let  them  study  the  logic  of  power ;  its  hollow  preten- 
sions to  meekness  and  wisdom  and  virtue ;  its  tremendous  drafts 
on  public  confidence  or  public  credulity ;  its  pride,  that  apes 
humility ;  its  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  take  the  name  of 
expediency.  Let  them  see  how  a  weak  reason  supported  by 
authority  is  made  to  crush  a  strong  one  which  emanates 
from  a  popular  source.  Let  them  mark  how  arbitrary  will 
can  trample  truth,  intellect,  and  integrity  into  the  dust; 
and  out  of  all  that  is  passed  and  all  that  is  passing,  man- 
kind will  assuredly  learn  at  last,  that  irresponsible  sway  is 
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a  curse  alike  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  and  to  those 
who  wield  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  security  against  misrule,  but 
in  the  scrutinizing  ever-exerted  activity  of  public  opinion. 

But,  even  though  the  opinion  of  the  Indo-British  public 
should  be  brought  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, its  influence  and  control  would  at  best  be  feeble  ;  for  the 
entire  judicial  arrangements  of  the  country  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Civil  Aristocracy  of  place,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  necessarily,  and  naturally,  linked  together  by  an  esprit  de 
corps,  and  by  a  powerful  though  false  code  of  honour,  they  do 
not  so  efficiently  operate  as  a  check  on  each  other  as  an  equal 
number  of  men  would  do  promiscuously  taken  from  among  the 
apt,  wherever  this  aptitude  might  be  found  and  not  belonging 
to  a  particular  body. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  advantages  in  our  mode  of  supplying  India 
with  its  judicial  and  revenue  officers,  and  others,  from  a  separate 
tribe  as  it  were,  thus  set  apart  for  those  functions  from  early 
youth.  Not  to  dwell  on  some  advantages  that  arise  from  easier 
and  better  adaptation  of  constitution  to  climate,  of  tongue  to 
strange  dialects,  and  habits  to  new  wat/s,  there  is  the  very 
great  advantage,  that  this  institution  of  a  civil  service  cuts  off 
the  authorities  at  home,  whether  they  be  a  Company,  or 
a  Cabinet,  from  any  jobbing  and  tampering  with  the  direct 
patronage  of  India.  A  writer,  as  the  youngest  civil  servants 
are  still  called,  in  the  style  of  times  gone  by,  is  only  a  candidate 
for  civil  employment  in  India — secure  of  nothing  but  a 
miserable  pittance,  when  unemployed ;  but  at  the  same  time  sure 
of  ultimate  employment  whatever  his  talents  or  aptitude  may 
be,  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  any  very  flagrant  misdeeds ; 
since  there  are  apparently  more  places  to  give  away  in  that  ex- 
tensive and  scantily  administered  country,  than  men  to  fill  them. 

There  are  three  or  four  great  branches  of  employment,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Tytler  and  others  ;  judicial,  including  police ; 
land  revenue  ;  political ;  commercial  including  customs,  excise, 
the  state  monopolies,  and  other  miscellaneous  offices.  The 
aspiring  youth  chooses  his  branch  or  line  according  to  his  in- 
clinations and  prospects,  and  he  is  supposed  to  adhere  to  it,  till 
by  length  of  time,  and  sometimes  by  possessing  greater  merit  or 
favour  than  his  fellows,  he  tops  the  ladder  by  being  named  from 
home  to  a  government  or  seat  in  tfie  great  Councils.  Persons, 
notwithstanding,  who  enjoy  particular  influence  with  those  in 
power,  do  occasionally  take  advantage  of  favoumble  opportu- 
nities to  step  from  their  own  branch  to  some  other. 

But  what  we  desire  our  readers  to  mark  especially  is,  that 
the  entire  substantive  patronage  of  India^  that  is,  tht  nonunation 
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to  particular  offices,  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. The  home  authorities  have  nothing  to  say  to  thisj 
beyond,  of  course,  the  occasional  discreet  influence  which  a 
director,  or  minister,  or  sucking  statesman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, or  any  other  such  lounger's  refuge,  cannot  but  find  it 
easy  to  exercise  in  favour  of  his  son,  or  nephew,  or  wife's  cousin, 
who  may  be  provided  with  one  of  these  Candida teships  for  office, 
and  sally  forth  to  India,  to  join  in  the  chase  after  ill-health  and 
good  fortune.  Of  this  sort  of  influence  there  cannot  but  be  a 
due  proportion  in  any  dependency  of  England,  so  long  as  our 
system  of  Parliamentary  give-and-take  government  prevails* 
Accordingly  in  the  lists  of  the  Indian  establishments,  which 
are  annually  published  by  the  India-House  clerks,*  we  ob- 
serve in  the  Civil  Lists  of  India,  and  particularly  of  China, 
a  predominating  proportion  of  auspicious,  good-looking,  well- 
connected  names,  of  oriental  or  rather  India-House  sound 
and  notoriety  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  perhaps,  though  not 
very  extraordinary,  or  reprehensible,  that  the  fortunate  owners 
of  these  patronymics,  are  rarely  found  "  out  of  employ  "  but 
usually  in  quiet  and  hereditary  possession  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  good  things.  But  in  such  a  system  it  is  natural  that 
claims  of  this  cosnominal  class  should  command  the  attention 
of  Governors,  where  there  are  so  many  as  twenty-four  Masters, 
besides  the  Masters  of  those  Masters,  with  all  of  whom,  or 
a  majority,  it  behoves  a  ruler  abroad  to  keep  well  if  he  would 
keep  his  place*  We  scarcely  blame  this,  nor  do  we  feel 
much  disposed  to  quarrel  either  with  the  ordinary  distribution 
of  Directorial  patronage,  or  the  preferences  which  their  con- 
nexions may  obtain  in  the  competition  for  office.  The  great 
point  is  this,  that  the  authorities  at  home  no  further  interpose 
in  the  patronage  abroad,  than  by  nominating  candidates.  This 
is  the  main  advantage  of  the  institution  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  But  such  a  body,  so  constituted 
cannot  but  have  many  grave  defects  inherent  in  it.  First,  The 
members  have  a  monopoly  of  all  employment,  and,  therefore,  emu- 
lation and  rivalry  in  qualifying  for  and  in  discharging  duties, 
must  be,  if  not  positively  feeble,  at  least  much  less  vigorously 
and  constantly  operative,  than  if  nomination  to  desired  office 
depended  on  the  result  of  competition.  Secondly,  The  Council 
of  State,  with  whom  and  its  mfluential  clerks  in  substance  the 
nominations   must   naturally  rest,    since   the   Governors    are 


•  In  a  neat  thickish  yellow  volume,  sewed,  to  "be  had,  price  only  8*.  ^d, 
half-yearly,  at  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Parbury,  and  Allen's,  the  Company's 
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frequently  strangers  to  India,  is  composed  of  the  same  Civil 
Servants ;  and  as  the  governed  have  no  fractional  voice 
whether  actual  or  "  virtual,"  in  the  choice  of  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual placed  in  authority  over  them  throughout  India ;  so  the 
place-men,  actual  or  would-be,  have  no  need  to  conciliate  any 
one  beneath  or  about  them  to  obtain  or  retain  ofEce.  A  third 
evil,  is  the  vast  expense  to  the  governed  state  of  a  set  of  exotic 
functionaries,  thus  imported  from  a  foreign  land  to  serve  for  a 
brief  space,  and  then  to  retire  with  their  gains  for  ever.  But 
this  is  a  chapter  that  will  more  properly  come  under  the  par- 
ticular topic  of  colonization,  to  be  contrasted  with  the  economy 
and  good  goveri^ment  that  would  result  from  a  large  and  liberal 
employment  in  office  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  (white 
or  black),  settled  in  the  country,  having  no  intention  to  quit  it, 
or  need  to  scrape  up  a  retiring  purse,  and  in  the  choice  of  whom 
to  fill  many  administrative  offices,  the  governed  might  benefi- 
cially be  allowed  a  voice.  Too  young  for  their  education,  both 
intellectual  and  moral.  A  fourth  evil  is,  that  the  candidates 
leave  their  native  country  before  their  minds  are  stored  with 
such  instructions  in  legislation  and  economy  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  governors,  and  before  their  habits 
and  principles  are  sufficiently  fixed  to  resist  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  oriental  climate  and  oriental  manners,  by  which  they 
are  assaulted  and  overwhelmed  on  their  arrival  in  India.  - 

But  to  make  up  for  these  latter  evils  incidental  to  the  system, 
there  is  this  great  outweighing  advantage,  that  the  plan  of  a 
graduated  service  of  candidates  keeps  out  of  India  the  hosts 
of  right  honourable  lord  Charleses,  and  honourable  Tom  Shuffle - 
tons  ;  and,  far  worse  than  such,  of  broken  down  king's  jesters, 
prostitute  playwrights,  bankrupt  dandies,  profligate  gamblers, 
and  quality  blacklegs,  to  say  nothing  of  king's  evidences  and 
spies  and  Judases,  who  would  assuredly  find  their  way  to  India, 
as  they  do  to  the  royal  settlements  and  colonies.  If  England 
had  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  truth  might 
be  pleaded  in  justification  in  political  libel  cases,  then  there 
would  be  Httle  to  fear  even  from  this  Source  of  evil ;  nay,  bad 
as  the  honourable  and  right  honourable  houses  are,  if  the  press 
in  India  were  but  free,  even  to  the  lowest  degree  that  English 
court  judges  are  wiUing  to  admit  in  England,  we  should  have 
little  fear  of  the  depredations  of  such  vultures  and  obscene 
beasts  of  prey,  as  the  worst  of  the  classes  in  question ;  but 
even  the  press  could  scarcely  secure  India  against  being  inun- 
dated with  inefficient  and  incapable  adults  of  rank,  whose 
idleness  or  pride,  folly  or  ignorance,  would  make  them  a  curse 
to  the  country,  where  their  quality  obtained  them  lucrative  em- 
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ployment^  and  made  the  government  tender  of  disgracing,  or 
dismissing  them,  so  long  as  they  kept  their  liands  tolerably 
clean.  It  is  against  this  description  of  invader,  that  the  Civil 
Service  secures  India,  and  a  reciprocal  good  is  effected  to 
England  from  this  restriction,  inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the 
minister  from  directly  or  indirectly  disposing  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  the  matter  of  corruption.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
than  to  see  people  confound  together  two  things  exceedingly 
distinct  under  the  general  name  of  "  Patronage  of  India."  That 
part  of  this  patronage  which  refers  to  the  nomination  of  the 
youths,  or  candidates  for  Indian  employment,  is  of  comparatively 
little  worth  to  the  Dispenser,  whether  in  respect  to  the  under- 
stood market  value  or  an  appointment,  or  to  the  number  given 
away  every  year ;  scarcely  exceeding,  as  any  one  may  observe 
in  the  aforesaid  yellow  volume,  thirty  for  all  India :  but  that 
portion  of"  Indian  patronage,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
the  appointment  of  individuals  from  the  general  list  of  em- 
ployes, to  fill  up  every  vacancy  that  occurs  within  the  year, 
eacn  such  nomination  causing  a  chasm  in  an  inferior  appoint- 
ment, and  that,  in  turn,  another,  and  so  on,  as  of  necessity  must 
be  in  a  gradation  list  of  servants,  holding  general  place  but 
not  particular  office  in  right  of  seniority — such  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  the  precious  matter,  would,  indeed,  be  a  ]>rize  of 
no  common  magnitude.  Every  death  at  every  Presidency  of 
India  would  be  worth  its  half  dozen  moves,  and  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  gratifying  expectant  friends ;  thus  exceeding  almost 
a  hundred-fold,  the  barren  "  Patronage  of  India"  enjoyed  at 
present  by  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  jointly,  of 
naming  a  score  or  more  of  youths  every  year,  to  be  *'  eligible  " 
to  hold  office  in  India. 

Such  are  the  prominent  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
England  and  to  India,  of  governing  India  by  means  of  the 
present  system  of  a  body  of  civil  officers,  rising  by  degrees  to 
rank^  emolument,  and  place.  It  is  very  important  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  most  weighty  questions  that  offer  them- 
selves for  discussion  regarding  India,  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  bearings  of  this,  the  true  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
Civil  servants.  In  brief,  they  are  an  evil,  compared  with  a  better 
order  of  things  which  we  may  hope  will  in  time  grow  out  of 
the  free  colonization  of  the  east  by  Europeans.  But  evil  though 
they  be,  they  stand  between  India  and  the  greater  evil,  at  this 
present  time,  of  an  inundation  of  idle,  profligate,  and  hungry 
boroughmongers ;  and,  .therefore,  for  some  years  to  come,  this 
body,  whose  claims  could  not  be  set  aside  or  .trodden  upon,  even 
if  the  most  politically  profligate  minister  were  to-morrow  to 
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dnuff  out  the  Company  and  choose  to  reign  in  their  stead5  ought 
to  be  supported  and  upheld,  under  due  checks^  and  restraints. 

But  of  all  checks  and  restraints,  devised  or  devisable,  to  con- 
trol any  man  in  power,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  by  far 
the  most  eflScacious — out  of  all  sight  and  comparison  the  most 
powerful— are  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  the  terror  of  exposure, 
the  fear  of  being  hated  or  despised — made  odious  or  nuule 
ridiculous.  If  some  such  potent  restraint  on  the  natural  sini^tttr 
interest,  which  leads  every  man  instinctively  and  if  he  dare>  to 

E refer  his  own  pleasure  or  advantage  to  those  of  his  neighbours--^ 
e  necessary  in  all  public  functionaries,  even  when  appointed  to 
theiroffices  by  their  fellows,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  same; 
even  when  not  possessed  of  a  monopoly  right  to  place ;  even  if 
easily  made  amenable  to  tribunals  ;  even  when  not  pertaining  to  a 
large  and  powerful  body  of^ree  masons,  in  possession  of  all  the  au* 
t}iority  and  influence  of  the  state,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  honour 
of  "  the  regiment  "  as  Cobbett  hath  it — if  this  check  be  neces-. 
sary  to  keep  in  the  right  path  the  functionary  having  no  such 
backsliding  to  contend  against ;  how  much  mare  needful,  where 
the  aristocrat -place-man  stands  assailed  by  so  many  inducements 
to  idleness,  and  negligence^  to  heartlessness-  and  egotism^  to 
cruelty  and  corruption. 

If,  then,  the  civU  service  is  to  be  supported  as  our  best  resource 
against  a  greater  evil,  it  must  be  supported  under  this  only 
sufficient  restraint  .^ii  the  natural  bad  qualities  of  such  an 
institution — public  opinion  freely  and  safely  vented.  And  since 
each  civil  proconsul  (as  the  pamphlet  to  sir  C.  Forbes  points  out, 
§  67— -72)  stands  erect  in  his  distant  prefecture,  far  from  the  ear 
and  eye  of  government — the  only  white>  surrounded  by  grove- 
ling and  creeping  blacks— since  he  is  in  possession  of  all  in^ 
fluence  and  power  within  his  arrondissement,  and  none  of  tbe 
poor  natives  dare  risk  the  consequences  of  openly  expressing 
dissatisfaction  at  the  lord  and  master^s  conduct;  let  the  only 
substitute  for  this'  want  of  an  intimidating  neighbourhood  of 
critics,  independent  in  opinion  and  equal  in  rank — kt  the  preae, 
be  sincerely  and  heartily  supported  by  all  in  authority.  It  ie 
indeed  the  only  substitute  for  tnat  independent  and  all-pervadu^ 
public  opinion,  which  so  promptly  and  loudly  expresses  itseu 
m  a  free  state.* 

■  Ill"  ■     ■    ■  ■  ■         .W^—^  II.  — >—     will  1  ■  ^i^— i^»-«^i^W— ^i— ^i^M» 

*  We  need  scarcely  repeal  that  the  freedom  desired  for  the  press  by  all 
these  writers,  its  advocates,  is  distinctly  declared  to  mean  onty,  freedom 
from  previous  censure,  or  other  subsequent  punishment  than  the  harsh  libd 
law  of  England  inflicts  on  trial  and  conviction. 

The  Author  of  the  Letters  to  sir  C.  Forbes  even  goes  so  far  as  to  iutimatf 
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If  any  especial  test  be  required^  at  any  time  or  place,  of  tlM 
efficacy  of  a  particular  check  on  the  conduct  of  any  public 
man,  we  consider  an  unerring,  and  not  misconceivable  one,  to  be 
the  displeasure  of  the  individual  checked;  his  galling  and 
galled  ''indications"  towards  the  instrument  of  control 
employed  against  him.  This  feeline,  together  with  the  egit* 
gious  and  quite  absurd  and  unendurable  haughtiness  of  gentle* 
iocien  in  the  east,  unused  to  have  their  acts  questioned  by  any 
one  of  the  mob ;  may  well  account  for  the  almost  universe! 
hostility  evinced  by  tne  Company'^s  servants  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  press,  or  any  thing  like  free  criticism  on  their  acts. 
Governor  Adam's  very  weak  and  angry  manifesto  on  putting 
down  lord  Hastings^s  boasted  institution  of  a  free  press  to 
exercise  '*  public  scrutiny,"  so  ^'  salutary  for  su])reme  authority 
even  when  purest,"  exhibits  in  every  line  of  it  this  virulent 
bitterness  of  the  civil  body  against  any  such  participation  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  monopohzed  by  their  class,  as  stricturee 
on  their  public  acts  imply.  Governor  Elphinstone,  in  a  letter 
from  Bombay,  written  to  back  his  relation,t  Adam,  in  his  arbi- 
trary acts,  plainly  shows  the  same  feeling  in  every  sentence,  and 
it  would  seem  that,  as  yet,  no  one  member  of  this  monopoUzinf 
and  favoured  corps  of  Indian  functionaries,  has  ever  been  found 
possessed  of  sufficient  magnanimity  to  throw  open  his  breast. 


that  the  friends  of  the  Indian  press  would  be  mllin^  to  consent  that  depor- 
tation for  libel  should  be  inflicted,  if  thought  a  suitable  punishment--^«r 
always  by  some  tribunal,  and  not  by  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, acting^  vindictively  in  its  own  cause,  and  without  form  of  trial,  pub- 
lidtv  of  procedure — argument — or  testimony. 

This  Author  goes  a  step  further,  and  even  professes  willingness  to  let 
offences  of  the  press  be  tried  in  India  by  the  King's  Court  teithout  Juriet^^    (^ 
if  these  are  liable  to  objections ;    the   sole  object  of  these  temperate 
friends  of  liberty  being  to  have  each  case  publicly  heard  and  judged  of 
by  any  parties  other  than  the  government  who  are  parties  concerned. 

If  this  proposal  be  not  accepted  by  the  Company  and  the  opposers  of 
Indiaii  free  discussion — if  they  continue  to  reject  any  proposal  to  ^ve  up 
odious  power  like  theirs,  into  the  hands  even  of  courtly  tory  judges, 
every  man  must  see  that  they  are  not  honest  in  their  professions. 

f  *'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  praise  which  every  body  in  India  bestows  on 
John  Adam's  administration  j  which  is  the  more  to  his  credit,  as  much  of 
hia  employment  has  been  of  an  unpopular  nature,  the  restrictions  on  t]M 
press  in  particular ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  a  free  press  where  nothing  ebe 
IS  free  or  intended  to  be  free,  cannot  escape  you.  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  is  our  wish  too,  to  hasten  on  the  time  when  the  people  of 
the  country  may  take  a  share  in  their  government.  But  at  present  nobody 
wcmld  take  a  part  or  an  interest  in  p<*tiral  HiRmssions  but  the  Europeani, 
of  whom  more  than  nine-tenths  cov"  »f  the  army." 

Gov.  El^kin§tt  ^vg'  14, 1823. 
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without  reiserve,  and  invite  the  severity  of  criticism  on  his  con- 
duct. This  "  discreditable''  indication  does  but  show  the  more 
strongly  how  needful  is  this  very  detested  check,  or  some  other, 
if  devisable,  of  equal  local  efficacy. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  fully  one  half  of  all  the  offices  held 
by  Europeans  in  India  are  direct  judicial  offices,  or  quasi 
judicial,  that  is,  connected  with  hearing  and  redressing 
complaints  as  well  between  man  and  man,  as  between  govern- 
ment (or  its  fiscal  subordinates)  and  individuals  accused  or 
aggrieved.  What  are  we  to  think — what  dare  we  think,  of 
judges  any  where,  who  avow  their  disUke  to  be  subjected  to 
the  commentaries  and  criticisms  of  the  people,  and  shelter  their 
official  acts  from  discussion,  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  keep- 
ing up  their  dignity  ?  dignity,  forsooth,  that  can  be  bolstered 
^P  ^y  g^ggi^g  ^^d  silencing  !  Yet,  let  us  not  wonder  at  the 
Company  s  servants  showing  this  criminal  weakness,  with  such 
an  example  before  them  a§  that  of  the  King^s  judges,  wholly 
independent  of  the  Company  or  its  local  government,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  accept  and  profit,  ftr  years  back,  by  a  distinct 
protection  and  guarantee  against  all  disagreeable  comments  on 
their  public  acts.  It  is  fitting, that  this  most  base  and  infamous 
of  all  the  many  base  and  infamous  deeds  of  English  courtly 
judges,  should  be  well  and  distinctly  made  known  to  all 
England,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  these  good  deeds  be 
longer  hid  under  a  bushel. 

Not  content  with  the  well  understood  general  protection 
against  the  comments  of  the  press,  which  the  King's  Indian 
judges  had  long  enjoyed  since  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  in  common 
with  all  others  m  authority,  under  the  terror  of  the  power 
conferred  on  governors,  of  transporting  without  trial — these 
worthless  judges — and  not  one  judge,  but  dozens,  in  courts,  en- 
joying all  the  powers  and  dignities  of  the  King's-bench  at  West- 
mmster — ^have  consented  to  receive  specific  and  distinct  protec- 
tion against  the  strictures  of  their  fellow  subjects — an  illegal 
protection,  because  force  and  intimidation  were  used,  to 
nullify  the  clear  legal  right  possessed  by  every  British  subject , 
to  anmiadvert  within  legal  limits  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges. 
To  add  to  the  indignation  every  honest  free  man  ought  to  feel  at 
such  meanness  of  vaunted  English  judges,  and  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  self-degradation  of  this  royal  tribunal,  expressly  set 
up  to  protect  the  people  against  the  djespotism  of  the  Govern- 
ments, the  Court,  it  appears,  notwithstanding  all  the  decla- 
mations of  those  natives  and  half-castes,  who  thus  lost  their 
undisputed  privilege  of  free  printing,  did  stoop  then  and  there, 
to  give  Mr,  Adam's  Edicts  that  force  of  formal  law  which. 
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theretofore,  had  been  wanting  to  make  the  crushing-of  the  press 
and  ruin  of  its  laborious  and  lionest  conductors  efi^ctual.  And 
this  is  not  mere  empty  threat  for  an  editor;  Mr.  Fair  has  just 
been  transported  without  trial,  by  governor  Elphinstone  at  the 
iusti^tion  of  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  for  supposed  reflections 
on  his  judicial  conduct. 

In  this  state  is  the  press  in  India,  and  this  illegal  and 
un-£n^lish  edict,  we  blush  to  speak  it,  has  subsequently  been 
solemnly  confirmed,  as  being  not  contrary  to  English  law,  by  a 
picked  rrivy  Council,  sitting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as  a 
judicial,  not  a  political  board.  How  far  it  merited  that  charac- 
ter, may  be  guessed  by  the  fact,  that  of  sixteen  members 
present,  four  were  cabinet  ministers,  including  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  had  already  prejudged  and  approval 
the  case;  four,  members  of  the  same  Boara,  the  two  Crown 
lawyers,  the  Chancellor,  Deputy  GifFord,  the  three  chief  justices, 
a  Civilian,  and  a  retired  Indian  judge,  who  had  formerly 
submitted  to  the  shelter  of  protection  against  scrutiny  ! 

Many  who  afiect  sententiousness  and  dogmatizing,  say  that  a 
free  press  is  inconsistent  and  absurd  under  a  delegated 
government. 

The  theory  of  this  maxim,  is,  that  a  free  press  must  be  uselesB 
in  the  case  supposed,  inasmuch  as  the  acts  of  the  local  govern- 
ment are  not  susceptible  of  influence  from  public  opinion, 
being  merely  echoes  of  orders  and  acts  enjoined  by  the  superior 
authority  in  the  mother  country. 

1.  If  it  were  true  that  the  local  governments  are  mere  mouth- 
pieces of  home  prompters,  unable  to  act  substantively  and  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing,  or  yielding  any  thing  to  the  most 
reasonable  instances  of  the  governed  on  the  spot —  still  it  does 
not  follow,  because  I  cannot  compel  those  with  whom  I  would 
reason,  to  follow  my  counsel,  that  there  is  no  utility  or  advantage 
(putting  right  to  complain  out  of  the  question)  in  my  petition- 
ing for  remedy,  and  explaining  my  views  and  arguments  on 
public  measures.  There  would,  at  least,  be  this  q^uantity  of 
double  utility,  that  if  my  arguments  were  convincing  to  the 
powerless  local  government,  that  body  would  not  fail  to  move 
its  superiors  at  home  to  authorize  the  requisite  changes  ;  while 
if,  on  the  contrary,  my  arguments  were  not  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  locals,  or  were  disrelished ;  they  would  be  sure,  being 
published,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  judge 
m  last  resort  at  home,  who  would  weigh  them,  and  weigh  against 
them  the  counter  arguments  or  the  suspicious,  silence 
of  the  local  anthoritieB  abroad.  Thus  supposmg  the  govern- 
ment.^of   I  ^  '*^  moved  from   England, 
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nothing  can  be  le$$  consequent  or  true,  that,  ergo,  the  free 
expression  of  public  opinion  is  useless  or  pernicious.  To  main»- 
tain  so  absurd  an  hypothesis,  is  to  condemn  the  authorities  at 
hcMne  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  blindness,  as  to  the  different 
views  ana  bearings  regarding  measures  and  men  abroad ;  in 
other  words  to  say,  because  you  have  all  the  task  and  respon- 
sibility of  directing  every  thing  that  is  to  be  done  in  India, 
therefore  you  shall  be  refused  the  means  of  knowing  what  people 
on  the  spot  think  of  your  agents  and  of  your  schemes.  You 
shall  only  be  allowed  to  hear  one  side,  namely,  the  side  taken 
by  your  servants ! 

2.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  governments  abroad  are  mere 
tnouth-pieces ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  that  the  Indian 
gorernntents  are  "  delegated  governments  "  in  name  only,  and 
not  at  all  so  in  fact.  Even  in  theory  they  are  not  mere  delega- 
tions. Their  acts  are,  no  doubt,  open  to  approval  or  reversal 
from  home;  but  they  are  invested  with  the  fullest  powers  of 
acting,  judging,  and  deliberating,  on  all  occasions  whatever. 
The  Directors  and  Ministers  in  ^gland  are,  of  course,  desirous 
to  meddle  a^  much  as  possible  wim  all  details,  to  originate  as 
many  things  as  they  can ;  and  such  of  their  curious  epistles 
ftft  occasionally  see  the  light,  exhibit  certainly  most  unseemly 
and  strange  dictation,  even  to  a  ludicrous  degree  of  flippancy 
a&d  vulgarity,  in  addressing  the  governors  and  commanders 
in  India,  fiut  all  this  desire  to  grasp  at  influence  and 
power,  to  interfere  ipwgrantly  and  incapably  in  details  of  ad- 
ministration and  justice,  is  quite  natural  to  all  in  authority,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  aJid  at  every  period.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  failed,  and  must  fail,  in  the  case  of  remote  empires 
like  India ;  more  huge  than  the  mother  country ;  situated  in 
other  regions  and  climates;  inhabited  by  different  races — in 
colour,  religions,  habits,  origin  and  tongue !  A  strange  pre- 
sumption it  would  h^,  to  talk  of  a  "  Delegated  Government "  at 
such  distance,  except,  indeed,  in  the  very  general  sense  of  deli" 
gation  implied  by  the  responsibility  of  one  local  administration, 
to  another,  and  of  all,  to  the  general  government  of  the  British 
simpire. 

In  point  of  fact  the  state  Councils  of  India  enjoy  eveiy  function 
of  supreme  authority.  They  exercise  plenary  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  ministerial  functions.  They  commission  all  officers,  and 
send  forth  fleets  and  armies  ;  not  in  the  name  of  the  delegators 
at  home,  but  in  the  name,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the  Governors 
and  Counsellors,  the  **  delegates  "  of  the  Company  as  we  are 
told.  How  does  this  suit  with  the  lawyer's  maxim.  Delegatus 
non  pottit  delegare?    But  it.is  needless  to  enlarge  further  on 
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this  topic,  than  to  observe,  that  so  far  from  the  Goremments 
abroad  having  none  but  delegated  functions,  they  universally 
originate  every  measure  of  any  consequence,  and  very  rarely 
derer  execution  pending  reference  to  their  Masters.  The  law 
considers  them  (the  Governors  and  Counsellors)  responsible  for 
every  act  of  government,  even  for  that  ofbiittdly  adopting,  with- 
out  due  consideration  and  protest,  acts  enjoined  on  them  from 
England,  and  which  may  prove  injurious.  If  a  vote  must 
pliss  in  Council  (as  we  see  occurring  perpetually  in  the  pub* 
lifihed  fragments  of  Council  diaries,  appended  to  Parliamentary 
Reports)  before  even  an  injunction  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
can  be  acted  on  and  published  as  law — surely  there  is  an  end 
of  the  mockery  of  "  delegation  ?  '*' 

So  obvious  being  the  advantages  of  a  free  press,  one 
naturally  inquires  what  are  the  inconveniences,  what  the  evils, 
which  counterbalance  or  interfere  with  so  many  benefits ;  and 
whether  and  why  those  inconveniences  and  evils  attach  par- 
ticularly to  British  India.  We  may  go  over  part  of  our 
ground  again,  but  we  would  rather  do  this  than  not  probe  th« 
matter  to  the  bottom*  The  two  arguments  usually  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  for  restrictions  are,  1st,  that  the  excellence  of  the 
Indian  government  is  such  as  to  require  no  check ;  and  2ndly,  that 
our  «Way  in  India  would  be  endangered,  either  by  the  natives 
using  the  free  press  to  excite  revolt  against  the  government,  of 
by  uiat  press  being  so  employed  by  factious  demagogues,  in- 
terested colonists,  insubordinate  military-officers,  8cc.  Tnis  latter 
is  the  more  efficient  argument— it  is  what  Mr.  Bentham  calls 
the  "  hobgoblin  fallacy,"  the  vague,  mysterious,  monstrum  hor* 
rtndum,  -to  terrify  those  who  take  omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico. 
But  the  reasonings  may  be  disposed  of  together. 

If  the  government  of  India  is  bad  ;  if  the  amount  or  manner 
of  taxation  is  oppressive  ;  if  justice  is  badly  administered  ;  if 
monopoly  and  extortion  interfere  with  the  common  prosperity  ; 
th«*k  surely  the  power  of  exposing  their  defects  would  either 
correct  them«  or  endanger  the  situation  of  those  who  cause  or 
continue  them.  But  if  the  government  is  really  good,  which 
is  the  position  taken,  what  evil  can  possibly  arise  from  the 
freedom  and  the  habit  of  examining  its  acts,  and  scanning  its 
excellent  intentions? 

But  it  is  retorted,  the  government  though  a  model  of  good^ 
ness,  may  be  misrepresented  and  calumniated  by  ignorance  or 
design.  If  by  the  latter,  the  libel  law  of  England  in  all  its 
severity,  admmistered  by  the  same  class  of  courtly  lawyers  as 
at  borne,  and  checked  by  a  smaller  portion  of  popular  control, 
is  in  full  force  in  India  to  punish  falsehcioji  or  mite^*"*^-  ^ 
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constructive  breach  of  peace.  But  if  igndrance  be  the  cause  of 
misrepresentation,  nothing  can  be  more  triumphant  than  the 
refutation  with  which  the  government  has  the  power  of  con- 
^  founding  its  vituperators,  supposing  them  to  be  really  in  the 
wrong. 

The  juries,  too,  who  would  have  to  try  offences  against  the 
government  are  all  of  the  class  of  Europeans,  the  incalculable 
minority,  as  against  the  blacks ;  they  are  the  aristocracy  in 
regard  to  wealth,  the  oligarchy  in  regard  to  office  ;  they  are  in 
a  word  the  conquerors :  and  is  a  dealer  in  sedition,  an  instigator 
to  insurrection,  likely  to  meet  with  favour  or  even  fairness  at  the 
hands  of  such  a  jury  ?  especially  in  times  when  party  spirit  and 
alarm  must  have  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  minority,  at  the 
bare  apprehension  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  ma- 
jority. 

In  fact,  all  experience  and  history  are  against  the  assertion 
that  misrepresentation  of  the  acts  of  a  truly  honest  and  good 
government  ever  succeeded  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people,  where  the  press  was  free.  No  exhortations  ever  per- 
suaded a  well-governed  nation  to  rebel  against  their  benefactors, 
their  virtuous  and  intelligent  rulers.  And  we  cannot  consent 
/  that  the  evidence  of  all  time  should  be  forgotten,  or  set  aside, 
to  please  the  fears,  the  passions,  or  the  corrupt  purposes  of  the 
privileged  few. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  common  case  of  governors 
and  governed  does  not  apply  here  ;  that  the  English  are  con- 
querors differing  in  origin,  language,  manners,  customs,  religion, 
and  in  every  thing  from  the  conquered  ;  that  *'  the  Natives  " 
are  constantly  in  an  inflammable  and  dangerous  state,  restless 
under  foreign  domination,  and  whether  well  or  ill  governed, 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  pretext  to  throw  oil  a  hated 
yoke. 

Now  if  these  be  the  thoughts,  and  this  the  constant  purpose 
of  the  conquered,  they  require  not  excitement  from  a  free  press 
to  set  these  in  active  operation.  The  quarrel  with  us,  on  this 
hypothesis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
our  administration,  but  with  its  existence  at  all.  They  will  drive 
us  from  our  strong  holds  whenever  and  however  they  can.  But 
the  classes  on  whom  alone  misrepresentation  through  the  press 
could  work,  are  of  a  different  order ;  they  are  the  beings  who  read, 
who  listen,  who  think,  who  reason,  who  weigh  against  the 
statements  of  falsehood  the  counter-statements  of  truth.  Who 
ever  succeeded  in  persuading  a  Nation  that  they  were  op 
pressed,  overtaxed,  denied  justice,  or  otherwise  misgoverned 
against  the  evidence  of  experience  and  of  fact  ? 
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But  let  us  go  a  little  deeper  and  examine  the  nature  and 
history  of  our  Indian  conquests^  and  the  descriptions  of  people 
whom  we  have  subdued  and  superseded.     The  Hindoos  com- 
pose more   than  nine-tenths   of  the  entire  population.      Out 
of  eighty  millions  under  our  sway,  seventy   may  be  of  this 
caste,  the  rest  are  Mahommedans  ;  and  doubtless  the  latter  are 
the  class  disposed,  if  any  are  so  disposed,  to  throw  off  our  yoke 
whether  we  govern  right  or  wrong.     But  it  is  their  desire  and 
their  interest  that  we  should  govern  wrong,  and  that  all  mis- 
government    should   be   sanctioned   and  protected  :    therefore 
they  would  never  patronise  the  press  which  operates  to  detect 
and  deter  evil-doers.     They  were  for  centuries  the  lords  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  served  as  a'swarming  place  for  the  military  surplus 
population  of  their  northern  hives.    We  found  India  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moslems.     We  rose  on  the  Coromandel  Coast 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  and  Subah  of  the 
Deccan.     In  Bengal  on  those  of  the  Subahs  of  Bengal  and  Oude, 
and  of  the  Mogul  himself.     Until  the  successes  of  Sevagee  in 
the  Deccan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  those  of 
the  Sikhs  on  the  Punjab,  of  much  later  date,  all  India  was  com- 
pletely under  the  will  of  the  Mahommedans,  save  in  a  few  of  the 
remotest  fastnesses,  where  half-civilized  robbers  refused  submis- 
sion to  any  regular  government.    It  was  the  Mahommedan  sway 
which  we  overthrew,  and  the  Mahommedans  as  a  body  are,  of 
course,  our  discomfited  rivals  and  our  enemies.     But  from  their 
essentially  military  tenures  and  condition,  they  have  had  no  sub- 
stantial power,  no  hold  on  the  country  ;  they  encamped  (like  all 
Mussulman  conquerors)  in  India  as  in  Greece,  rather  occupying 
than  subduing.    The  sovereign  was  heir  at  will  to  lands,  houses, 
and  personals;  the  nobles  were  only  military  chiefs,  commanders 
of  a  certain  number  of  horse,  with  no  hereditary  existence,  no 
attachment  to  the  soil,  no  permanent  property,  no  root.     As 
long  as  their  political  domination  lasted,  so  long  there  was  em- 
ployment enough  to  distribute  among  the  turbulent  chiefs  as 
successive  generals  and  governors,  and  so  in  proportion  to  their 
inferior  commanders  of  tens  and  hundreds.     Each  flourished 
and  died,  and  no  trace  of  him  remained  in  the  children  of  the 
third  generation,  who  mingled  with  the  herd  of  soldiery  and 
retainers. 

On  the  decay  of  this  once  mighty  empire  of  the  Moguls,  the 
English  came  in  and  first  obtained  a  lion's  share  of  the  imme- 
diate spoil ;  and  then  by  degrees  stretched  themselves  over  the 
whole  inheritance  of  Akbar  and  Arungzeeb,  A  few  generations 
only  have  elapsed  since  our  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as 
competitors  for  dominion,  yet  the  Mahommedans,  our  predeces- 
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sors  in  the  race  of  conquest,  are  already  almost  extinguishecl  as  a 
dominating  race.  Landed  property  to  any  vast  extent,  they  never 
possessed^  and  they  are  now  mostly  merged  in  the  population  of 
the  great  cities,  where,  unmolested  by  any  claims  trom  our  govern- 
ment on  their  successions  and  inheritances,  they  exist  on  the 
wrecks  of  their  capital  which  dwindles  in  geometrical  ratio  with 
every  successive  generation.  Yet  they  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
numerous  and  allied  to  each  other  by  the  common  bonds  of  reli^ 
gion,  language,  and  origin.  Though  powerless  against  our  supt* 
nor  knowledge  and  energy,  they  are  generally  superior  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  constitute  a  considerable  numerical  force  ready 
to  adhere  to  Moslem  chiefs  of  rank,  talents,  and  courage,  for 
the  recovery  of  their  old  and  regretted  dominion,  if  any  con*- 
ceivable  circumstance  removed  the  English  from  the  field.  And 
the  union  and  activity  of  the  Mussulmans,  one  people^  moved 
by  an  universal  impulse,  would  ensure  the  restoration  of 
their  authority  in  a  struggle  with  the  divided  and  enfeebled 
Hindoos. 

For  strangely  contrasted  with  the  common  character  of  the 
Mussulmans,  is  the  infinite  variety  of  tribes  and  idioms,  habits 
and  interests  among  the  Hindoos ;  and  this  ^should  quiet  the 
alarms  of  those  who  do  not  understand  how  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  natives  are  kept  in  subjection  by  a  mere  handful  (if 
Europeans.  In  truth,  Europe  before  the  Reformation  was  more 
united,  might  be  more  trtily  deemed  one  people,  than  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Hindostan  at  this  day.  The  Pole  and  the  Spaniard  had 
more  of  common  feeling  than  the  man  of  Cashmere  and  him  of 
Cape  Comorin.  The  origin  of  various  tribes,  however  con- 
founded and  obliterated  when  they  touched  each  other,  wafi 
distinct  in  India  as  in  Europe.  Their  very  races  were  different ; 
their  dialects  in  the  hills  and  plains  radically  unlike  in  many 
cases,  and  in  others  not  more  nearly  resembling,  than  the  Euro- 
pean dialects  derived  from  the  Latin  stock.  The  priests  and 
learned  men  of  all  India,  as  of  all  Catholic  Europe,  corresponded 
and  conducted  the  ceremonies  of  religion  in  one  common  tongue 
unknown  to  the  vulgar.  Similarity  of  religious  faith,  indeed, 
created  a  closer  sympathy  between  the  Catholic  Spaniard  while 
contending  with  the  Moors  and  the  remote  Catholic  Englishman, 
than  ever  existed  or  could  exist  between  the  Hindoo  of  Ram- 
miseram  anTi  of  the  Punjab  when  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee  first 
crossed  the  Indus.  Christianity,a  religion  embraced  ordiscarded 
at  will,  implies  a  community  of  voluntary  sentiment  among  its 
professors,  whereas  to  be  a  Hindoo  only  means  to  be  born  of  a 
particular  caste  or  tribe,  and  within  certain  geographical  limits. 
I}iadooi«m  admits  of  no  proselytism ;  it  is  essentially  and  uni- 
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versally  tolers^t;  it  implies  no  act  of  will — no  state  of  convic- 
tion or  understanding — it  merely  predicates  a  statistical  fact. 

Such  a  system  is  evidently  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  any 
crusades  or  Sicilian  vespers,  from  religious  causes  at  least,  on  a 
large  scale.  Individual  nations  among  the  Hindoos  may  rise 
to  resist  oppression,  just  as  they  go  to  war  among  themselves 
from  the  same  causes  which  produce  international  wars  or  pro* 
vincial  revolts  everywhere  else.  But  there  can  be  no  general 
rising  among  the  Hindoo  races  as  such,  to  expel  their  Christian 
masters,  any  more  than  there  was  to  drive  out  their  Mahomme- 
dan  masters,  though  these  were  intolerant  and  we  are  the  reverse* 
And  even  should  such  a  movement  take  place,  the  Hindoos 
could  have  no  chance  of  maintaining  their  independence  until 
they  are  further  advanced  than  the  Mussulmans  in  military 
talent  and  knowledge,  and  equal  them  in  unity  of  combination 
and  purpose,  which  they  do  not.  If  by  any  imaginable  asso-» 
ciation  (embracing  our  3,000  miles  of  territory)  they  could  drive 
out  the  EngUsh,  the  Mahommedans  whom  we  found  in  full; 
ancient,  and  undisputed  possession  of  all  the  provinces  we  now 
occupy,  would  speedily  recover  possession  of  the  sceptre  which 
nothing  wrested  out  or  their  hands  but  our  greater  knowledge, 
greater  unity,  and  greater  ei^ergy.  This  would  be  the  necessary, 
the  undoubted  ultimate  result  of  any  general  rising  of  the  Hindoo 
races  against  us,  and  the  ^Amftmg  Mussulmans  are  well  aware  of 
it.  But  as  to  partial,  unconnected,  and  provincial  revolts,  all 
such  would  be  quelled  sooner  or  later  by  our  skill  and  resources 
drawn  from  our  other  remoter  provinces^ — our  co-operative 
and  combining  power,  and  our  maritime  facilities,  giving  us  pro- 
digious, nay  irresistible  advantages.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  groundless  than  these  apprehensions  of  general  insurrec- 
tion, while  our  government  is  only  bearably — decently  good. 
The  Mahommedans  are  too  few,  too  weak,  to  overthrow  us  if 
they  would — the  Hindoos  have  no  motive  to  attempt  it,  if  they 
could.  Our  natural  alliance  is  with  the  ^immense  numerical 
majority  of  the  conquered,  against  the  minority  of  more  energetic 
men  who  have  before  subdued  the  Hindoos,  and  who  would  be. 
their  masters  still,  but  that  we  have  conquered  them.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  dreadful  provincial  revolts  even  against 
us,  like  that  of  Cuttack ;  but  these  originate  in  atrocious 
oppression,  and  proconsular  misrule,  as  subsequent  inquiry  has 
proved.  It  is,  indeed  straiige,  that  such  causes  do  not  more  fre- 
quently produce  similar  effects.  For  one  instance  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  resistance  against  intolerable  despotism,  a  thousand, 
might  be  quoted  of  patieAt,  silent,  submissive  endurance. 
When,  however,  such  insurrections  do  occur,  they  are  terrible. 
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fierce,  and  desperate,  not  only  from  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  poor  wretcnes  whom  suflferings  madden  to  despair,  but  be- 
cause the  government,  by  its  self-denying  ordinances  against 
the  press,  shutting  its  eyes  and  ears  to  the  best  sources  of 
information,  is  never  apprized  of  impending  danger,  and  enabled 
to  correct  errors  or  punish  crimes,  or  even  to  prepare  for  battle 
by  previous  precautionary  arrangement.  Its  means  of  infor- 
mation are  the  tainted  sources  of  the  oppressors  themselves^ 
These  "  regular  channels  ^  may  either  mystify,  conceal,  or  delude, 
their  masters,  or  are  themselves  in  darkness  and  ignorance, 
created  by  their  subordinate  and  interested  regular  channels 
and  functionaries.     A  free  press  might  throw  light  on  every 

t)art  of  the  field  of  inquiry  ;  but  "  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
ight" 

We  have  been  arguing  against  fears  and  alarms,  which,  how- 
ever prominently  put  forward  to  influence  the  timid,  do  not,  we 
verily  believe,  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  informed,     ''  The  Euro- 
peans,"   says    governor    Elphinstone,    in    his    letter*     from 
/^^ombay,  dated  Aug.  14,  1823^  and  where  shall  we  meet  with 
/     better  evidence  ?    '*  the   Europeans   alone   take  a  part  or    an 
/     interest  in  political  discussions."     It  is  the  fear  of  "  military 
(      insubordination,''  the  ^*  spleen  of  discontented  subalterns,"  or 
\    the  "  malign"  attacks  of  '*  officers  of  rank"  which^EEe" governor 
general,  Adam,  looked  to  with  such  terrified  apprehension.f 
I   "  The  free  press"  is  the  ^'  engine  of  disturbance,"   not  used  by 
\  the  Indian  many  against  the  British  few,  but  "  by  the  lower 
/  ranks  of  the  service  against  the  higher."     It  is  "  the  European 
/  Society  in  India"  against  whose   interference  he  "  protests" — 
"  the   civil  and    military  servants   of  the    Company,"    whose 
[     "  control "  would  be  so  ''  absurd  and  dangerous."     Yet  what 
can  be  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  ?     They  surely  will  not  throw  off"  dependence  on 
England   until  a  large   creole,  or   coloured,   if  not  European, 

Eapuiation  shall  have  been  called  into  existence  to  fight  the 
at  ties  of  these  desperado  officers  both  against  the  reclaiming 
armies  of  the  mother  country  from  without,  and  the  over- 
whelming attacks  of  revolting  Mahommedans  (and  Hindoos 
too)  from  within,  or  from  ambitious  neighbours  around. 
Hitherto,  all  the  fond  hopes  and  wishes  of  European  officers  in 
India  have  been  directed  to  a  retirement  in  advanced  age  to  ''  old 
England ;"  and  while  such  aspirations  influence  them,  and  the 
chances  of  success  in  a  struggle  with  the  government  are  so 


*  See  his  Statement  of  Facts,  p.  34 — 37,  et  passim. 
t  See  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  iii.  p.  621. 
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fearfully  against  them,  what  possible  inducement  have  they 
for  entering  upon  it  ?   And  if  there  be  no  fear  of  their  throwing 
off  their  allegiance,  how  should  "  free  discussion  "  produce  any 
baneful  effects  ?    We  are  wasting  words  on  this  part  of  the 
argument.     If,  in  England,  it  be  not  found  necessary  to  shut 
out  our  military  men  ftom  the  exercise  of  the  common  rights 
of  British  citizenship  ;    in  India  it  is  far  less  so.     There  every 
officer's  hopes  of  fortune  depend  on  the  favour  of  the  executive, 
which  has  at  its  disposal  such  masses  of  the  matter  of  corrup- 
tion.   There  is  hypocrisy  as  well  as  absurdity  in  the  pretext- 
it  is  put  forward  by  the  Caste  who  monopolize  all  office  and 
power,  from   governorships  and  councillorships,  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  civil  office.    They  have  so  long  ruled  without 
any  control  besides  the  weak  ana  inefficient  one  of  their  own 
body,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  indignity  of  being  made 
amenable  to  any  other  tribunal — ^to  public  opinion — in  a  word, 
to  any  authority  but  themselves,  or  their  own  sacred  order. 
Unless,  however,  the  expressions  of  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  India  be  a  hollow,  heartless,  mockery  and  insult,  the  Indian 
government  must  be  made  amenable  to  public  opinion;    the 
CIVIL  BODY  must  be  compelled,  to  do  their  duty  to  those  they 
govern,  and  there  is  no  other  efficient  compulsion  in  India  or 
anywhere  else  than  the  control  of  popular  reprobation  for  mis- 
domgs.    They  must  be  deterred  from  evil  themselves  and  must 
cause  their  miUions  of  native  underlings,  the  petty  officers  of  jus- 
tice, police,  revenue,  customs,  trading  and  manufacturing  mono- 
polies, &c.  to  abstain  from  pillaging  the  timid  and  helpless  pea- 
sants under  the  cloak,  real  or  assumed,  of  their  masters'  authority. 
Nay    more,    the    government,    whose    plenary    and   despotic 
influence  spreads  through  all  the  provinces,  must  be  taugnt  to 
invite  the  comments  and  animadversions  of  that  part  of  its 
subjects  who  are  able  to  benefit   and   improve  it  by  these 
strictures.    An  honest  Governor  ought  not  to  complain ;   he 
ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  and  to  profit  by  the  commentaries  of 
his  dependents ;   who  can  only   unlniadvert ;  for  all  power  of 
reformmg  or  changing  is  vested  in  the  governors  conjointly  with 
two  or  three  councillors   from   the  civil  body  who,  with  the 
state  secretaries  and  heads  of  departments,  engross  all  sub- 
stantial influence.     In  truth,  the  secretin  here.     It  is  the  appre- 
hension that  a  free  press  would  j>enetraUj  into  the  dark  places  of 
corruption ;  that  it  would  unveil  the  abominations  and  mysteries 
of  patronage  and  jiower ;  that  it  would  exjKise  that  dishonest 
pohcy  which  makes  the  well-being  of  thousands  subservient  to 
the  enrichment  of  a  few ;  it  is  the  drr^a/l  of  censure ;  the  desire 
of  concealment ;  the  weakness  of  self-couviction,  that  shrink 
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frwn  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye.  Danger,  indeed !  Tlpiei^ 
i&  danger  in  giving  equal  protection  to  good  or  bad  government ; 
in  sheltering  oppression;  and  warding  off  all  attacks  from 
extortion,  violence,  or  injustice,  when  perpetrated  by  those  in 
Authority.     For  a  time  the  degradation  of  the  Hindoos  may 

Srotett  us  from  the  re-action  of  their  sufferings  on  our  nugjr 
eeds ;  but  a  new  era  is  arriving ;  a  new  race  is  growing  up  ii^ 
India ;  the  disproportion  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered is  daily  increasing;  the  half-castes  will  become,  ere 
loixg,  the  natural  and  intellectual  citizens  of  the  east.  They 
will  have  Indian  sympathies  blended  with  European  knowledge. 
Are  they  to  be  forgotten  in  our  calculations  of  the  future,  qv  i9 
our  legislation  of  that  blind  and  reckless  character  which  thinks 
nothing  of  the  coming  time,  and  makes  no  preparation  for,  and 
pays  no  regard  to,  those  inevitable  prognostics,  which  guide  tlie 
wise  and  prudent  in  their  plaps  and  purposes  ? 

From  1818  to  1823  the  press  of  India  was  free.  We  woul4 
invite  those  who  love  to  trace  the  onward  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  contemplate  those  halcyon  days.  Let  the  evil  whi^h 
belonged  to  them  be  exaggerated  as  it  may,  and  then  b§ 
W^hed  against  the  good  produced.  The  mere  facts  that  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Calcutta  should  have  deposited  an  annu^ 

Erofit  of  ^8,000  per  annum  ;  that  inany  newspapers  shonl^ 
ave  been  suddenly  established  by  natives  in  the  dialects  of 
India,  are  in  themselves  most  remarkable  and  speaking  events. 
On  a  subject  to  which  we  must  refer,  a  subject  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  India,  that  '*  free  press  "  threw 
abundant  light ;   and,  in  advocating  colonization,  became  the 

Teat  champion   of  Indian,  and  not  less  of  British,  interest. 

^he  word  has  glided  from  our  pen,'but  we  must  defer  this  mo^t 
important  branch  of  our  subject  to  a  future  early  occasion. 

Yet  before  we  conclude  this  article  on  a  subject  so  vast  in  all 
its  bearings,  so  pregnant  with  interest  to  England  as  well  as 
India,  and  so  little  understood,  we  shall  endeavour  now  to  con- 
dense into  a  few  distinct  heads  much  of  the  desultory  matter 
iHiich  we  have  now  thrown  together,  as  suggested  by  the  topics 
as  they  severally  occurred  to  us  on  perusing  the  works  at  the  head 
©f  this  article.  It  may  be  useful  to  our  readers  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  what  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  say  on  colonization  and 
interchange  of  productions  between  India  and  England — that 
they  set  themselves  in  the  mean  time  gravely  to  ponder  the  ques- 
tions which  follow. 

We  ask  accordingly — solemnly  and  soberly  do  we  ask— 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  India,  ruled  as  it  is  by  a  Com- 
pany here,  feebly  controlled  by  the  Crown ;  apd  by  a  Govern- 


lueat  there,  shunning  publicity  and  responsibility.  Truth  and 
honesty  will  confirm  the  facts  which  we  have  embodied  in  » 
few  questions ;  and  thus  embodied^  and  thus  connected^  we 
are  persuaded  they  will  make  their  way  to  the  understanding 
of  tne  wise,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  good.  What,  we  ask, 
QQUstbe  the  condition  of  any  country,  where  the  monopoly  of 
office  is  vested  in  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  into  wnicb  no 
native  talent  can  obtain  admission,  no  aptitude  found  out  of 
its  privileged  circle  can  serve  for  initiation;  a  circle  whoao 
members  are  responsible  to  one  another  alone,  the  lowef 
functionaries  being  only  dependent  on  the  higher,  and  sue* 
ceeding  them,  in  turn,  by  almost  regular  gradations ;  the  power 
under  which  they  act  to  day  being  the  power  they  will  wield  to 
^xprrow,  and  which  they  are  not  likely  to  wish  should  be  checked 
or  curtailed  ? 

Where  every  functionary,  the  j  udges  not  excepted,  holds  Office 
simply  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Government ;  where  not 
QXk\y  office,  but  ra^  fortune  and  station  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  where  there  are  no  Nobles,  nor  landed  Aristocracy,  no 
Universities,  no  associations,  no  free  companies,  no  free  courts ; 
where  the  many  have  no  representatives,  no  delegates,  no  mMwa 
whatever  0^  addressing  the  govemmeHt  collectively  or,  in  other 
words,  efficaciously  ? 

.  Where  to  assemble  for  deliberation  (^petitioning,  without  a 
special  permission,  is  unlawful ;  where  it  is  unlawful  to  print  or 
I^ubliah,  or  to  possess  printing  materials,  and  equally  so  to 
make  use  of  any  book,  which  the  Government  may  choose  to 
think  obnoxious  ? 

Where  there  are  no  channels  for  the  safe  expression  of  onn- 
plaints,  no  instrument  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  where  the 
courts  of  justice  are  dilatory  and  expensive,  frequently  situated 
at  many  days' journey  from  the  abode  of  complainants,  hemmed 
in  with  a  thousand  forms,  and  all  proceedings  encumbered  with 
heavy  taxation ;  how  can  such  means  of  redress  avail  the  black 
and  starving  peasant — how  can  he  contend  with  delaya  and 
corruptions  against  a  white  oppressor,  rich  and  powerful  s 

Where  the  important  class  of  half-castes  seem  wholly 
Aeglected  or  forgotten,  or  blended  as  *'  natives''  with  the  mass 
of  the  black  population — removed,  at  an  incalculable  distance^ 
(rom  the  whites  (whose  children  they  are),  in  spite  of  talent* 
^d  attainments  frequently  of  a  high  order  ? 
"  Where  the  whole-  of  the  native  population,  whether  Mussut' 
mans  or  Hindoos,  are  shut  out  from  any  but  the  lowest  walks 
of  the  public  service,  the  '*  command  of  a  plato^m"  being  tho 
hiighest  military  po&t^  and  the  most  distinguished  civil  offiM 
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aoc  Ji«:rr  rl-f-^iiei .  "s'zslfi  ^r^izz'-z^  inM'zmL^Mzei.  with  and 
"i-dmch-r-*  :;  :i-r  >:-! — ni^rr  r^-'i-^  :r  ■:iiS'?ai:=r^-i:os.i€s.s  and 
3icci:c«:Lze  il.  z*:''^-^:.  ill  .i^.-izji^.  ill  ~\rxj"z.  dll  dignity, 
md  r^r^'^r-sr    :..>r'f:i'rr    i_    iie  -    i/*    \z\yi.    zuip'ice    at    the 

^V^T  j-r  -Ji»r  "raz.  :•:  r«fr:tri:i-  >-rrIirv  i:it:  i  ':iirr-»fL'  :o  all  a^ri- 
j*,il:ujil  -zi.vc:  3"TCJtii:.  j*  Li.»:  iTirc  'hjc  mzsL  zj  "itr  -z^ckrable 
^nT'iT;*  fric:ei  irrci  tilt  :  i-::"^"ir  c  .  "vitfrf  ~ji*in  ir* -«:  posses- 
sicc  ""■>•  ••-» ^  Ttf  :"ill«=*i  Trrcr.rr'jL'sli-r  .  "viiiif^:  "iiiid  i?ri4:rrtion.of 

ii«e    :iirf>"    ri.ifa:i>   :■:"    ^  ltclt:  ::    :Zi»f  r^i-ziit:*  i-ni   Teaaani:.  de- 

•vfr«  ?:i*iii»ic.  i-'f  1— Jir  *j::  :»..■:  rrriii  liie  :tfiie«i"r5  wincii  rise 
f*jCi-:i::*."M:»:c:  :r  E.ir;ctf.u:,s.  li-  -:»;s«f<sv.'i>  :r  ".luii:.  wo  old 
awct; •wa:"!  '*  ■;  r : *i  L*:\i  :  :«;  r.  '±  :  «  'h*i  :icr : » "j.i:  r. « '  a  :  c  Eur:  peon 
w;»L":il-  *i.  ^1.  \z*i  L'scr**  i-iii  iJicw  •.»=•-•:;»:  .  a  "ler-f  :-ie  iitftfiiiintT  «rf 
7r:i.«frT/  i^ii  :r  rei's  11  '^.I'-rHMis.  "rtfui;;  j;l*ii:  ".:  ■n:?r;>'i^  and 
i."^i'r"i-"'«     itj;7«:,-7i::i:i:      \i'ic^in<    vrii   iin    *u«:v:ys?     :i:   cv«t 

m 

^  -i  i  i  i  "j-iti  "jcit-  :cjs5<;<c?ci>  :f  Li  x'^vfL*  liTf  uaeJOiiecKd  with 
'Jie  i»tat;ri^  ;fc'-i::n;'s.  :r  i'^jtri.  i]^ri•."^■^^i  :r  ■:l»i  -ejcit?.  are 
rufcucr:  lan  ir''ii«:«i  r-;£u  rat  .  uniu  -lc^is,  :':nie  Jiirj  the 
:*:niirs^i  iuiorf^ina^itid  luiz  Mi*^'  :-;ui  ■-  is  wca  is  ^ey  ire 
>a:f i Kiitzii cy  .« :uL:ti»^  \  •  r Ii  s;j c  1  i — i  J  ;  11:1  •T' '  t •  react*  ■  v ►nu'ii  is 
u'vi ;*s  "fcwjiic  :ut-,  v»:uj.r:i  r.^.-.-ic'^'r*.!   z-'joi  "jti  lustribte  7J  ^lit 

i»;.  n-c  ;iit:  .1  itiui.  lit  >iuiiii»:>r  'jH.'j.  r  :v  r'H'n  t  i  -':iee  ui 
:ai:i;%Hiii£  ill''  -lit  :i  iit  aujutr'^jus  Uiii:ci«/nur"«^  jiiictf^  :^rer 
'^tsux  vitoitri"  iiii'i  ;i*  «.\v  \'iirH  :r  jiuLii,  :'."■' i  ;r  luiirary* 
Jic*ixt:ui,  eii-ii.  :i*  /itvxui  utile  as^-i  r*»r».i  n  ui»:  >iiiiL;>  j  f' EarrotsuL 
ifjsovriisui,    '-iiJi    jt«juie.    iiuiir';  s:uit    ji-mx-ul-t.  ;i*  3^'  smie  .mu^^s 

if    lu»}iC,  JU'*:    U.    L-ls-;      lit:     ?iKlLH.M\      j\    s.  iiif     Ji  uuiilf    ir"'ie!£»iSw 

■ji^uit  jiii*£si,  J  I-  uMiiiu'imi,  J  I-  .'jiumtnjMu,  i-  jjilt.LC'lUb  liiiutiace  .' 
^1  TSyuiii  i;:x:'t,  t^  11  lit  >ouin>ii  :•  uiiit-^s  \-iiie  iiiiiiir  ^t; 
NiuuiSii  Mir  :it  jtt.'uit  -  iL*:  \  la-  it-.i-*!  11  '1*'  »  •uiirami:- 
niiiij^  ^aoiuii^v.  ;au  .'iiifus  :in:  iiiiir'.  :it  T.'iiauu  iiMir.iTicns 
a  -iiuiii  :ilt  .t^muuui"  :it  'ili-.i:.*^  .'lit-',  :i^'  ■iliii:>-  vuLi:'.lin«!i* 
:rtiat:^>uii:u  tau  Jtii'-  unL'.iuuui.'t^  uu.  iOv*.-  ul.  :l*f  "'ilmne 
anirs.   ji     mt     riut.-u-   -.«,    ti.Mit>ii"     i-    1;l«       )t*-.u     unn:;    u*    .«»» 

:Mi(ji:C^d    JVf    .Ut    ■•M"«r'>    -i      :1l-'1     ii'.;t     -Mlliuililillt>*         fill      iij^v     ja 

B^ttl2^a  liiuiu  ri'uui    iit   u'Si    «i<:;v^£;:L*:'ji    'i    iit-  *'.v:'.iTUi»  ji    ''fuai 
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the  night  watch  of  the  streets^  up  to  the  highest  functionary, 
ALL  are  appointed  without  the  knowledge,  participation, 
or  consent  oi  any  of  the  governed,  however  respectable  from 
caste,  education,  or  property.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
tree  of  hope  within  man  (if  such  a  being  can  be  called  man) 
is  withered.  Being  wretched  to  day,  he  is  indifferent  about 
to-morrow.  He  begets,  as  he  was  begotten,  to  the  inheritance  of 
thankless  toil,  a  toil  which  produces  to  him  no  wealth,  and 
promises  to  him  no  amelioration.  He  approximates  to  the  Servile 
State — a  degree  only,  above  the  animal  condition  : 

Where  these  inhabitants,  poor  and  wretched  as  they  are,  pay 
not  only  for  a  costly  local  government,  not  only  for  the  charges 
of  wars  and  the  interests  of  debts  incurred  without  their  con- 
currence and  without  any  benefit  to  them ;  not  only  for  the 
jobs,  and  pensions,  and  extravagance  of  the  secondary  govern- 
ment at  the  East-India-house,  but  for  a  tldrd  government,  called 
the  Board  of  Control :  so  that  in  point  of  fact  this  miserable 
people,  in  a  very  imperfect  state  oi  civilization ;  without  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  actual  or  in  near  prospect ;  wretchedly 
housed ;  all  but  quite  naked ;  supporting  existence  on  a  handful 
of  rice  and  a  pinch  of  dirty  salt ;  and  painfully  and  primitively 
scratching  the  unmanured  and  never  fallow  earth,  for  a  yearly 
harvest,  this  unfortunate  people  to  whom  we  have  not  com- 
municated our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  capital,  our  liberal  institu- 
tions, or  scarcely  any  thing  really  worth  their  having,  are 
actually  saddled  with  the  intolerable  expenses  of  three  Govern- 
ments abroad  and  at  home,  cumbrous  and  costly  !     Are  these 

THINGS    TRUE?       If  SO— OUGHT  SUCH  THINGS  TO  BE? 
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Colbum.     1825. 

©PECULATION  has  been  very  busy  respecting  the  author  of 
this  novel,  as  if  it  had  displayed  powers  and  possessed  a 
character  of  unusual  merit  and  energy.  We  are  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  whole  rests  with  a  publisher  well  versed  in  all 
the  direct  and  indirect  modes  of  advancing  the  sale  of  works  in 
which  he  is  interested.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  little  moment,  in  an 
age  when  everyone  writes,  whether  the  author  be  a  political 
character  or  aught  else :  it  is  a  man,  and,  from  internal  evidence, 
a  young  man,  although  he  pretends  to  have  held  office  under 
Mr.  Perceval ;  and,  that  he  belongs  to  thsCt  division  of  society 
popularly  termed  Saints,  is  not  less  apparent. 
As  a  romance,  or  novel,  this  work  is  extremely  slender ;  since 
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the  story  is  very  little  more  than  the  Unk  of  a  series  of  dialo^es 
intended  to  display  the  author's  opinions,  or  rather  opinions 
and  questions,  which  have  been  discussed  to  very  weariness  by 
thousands,  in  metaphysical  writings  and  theological  treatises 
itod  sermons,  without  end.  Yet  we  must  not  be  understood*  to 
say,  that,  because  the  drama  is  slender  in  its  construction,  it  is 
therefore  contemptible.  The  author  intended  no  more;  and 
what  he  did  intend  he  has  done  well.  Whether  he  is  a  practised 
writer  or  not,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  his  writings  bear  the  marks 
of  practice,  while,  in  his  delineations  of  character,  in  his  dia- 
logue (we  mean  his  trivial,  not  his  philosophical  dialogue),  and 
in  the  very  few  situations  which  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  he  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  the  powers  of  a  mere  novel-writer. 

We  cannot,  however,  consider  his  metaphysical  and  theolo- 
gical reading  as  very  profound  or  extensive.  If,  at  least,  we  may 
jiidge  by  his  method  of  treating  those  subjects,  he  has  been 
content  to  dkim  some  of  the  most  hackneyed  topics  in  the  niost 
popular  waiters ;  bringing  forward,  on  each  side,  arguments  with- 
out novelty,  and  rarely  expressed  in  any  other  manner,  or  placed 
iti  any  other  light,  than  those  of  the  common  authors  whence 
he  has  borrowed.  Doubtless,  however,  all  this  will  appear  ex- 
tremely profound  and  new  to  the  class  of  readers  who  are  likely 
iff  read  his  book,  attracted  by  the  name  of  a  novel;  but  it 
remains  to  be  Seen  whether  these  disquisitions  are  to  produce 
the  good  which  he  hopes,  and  whether  they  will  not  rather  "  db 
harm,'*  though  he  asserts  that  they  "  cannot." 

The  story  itself  is  soon  told.  Tremaine  is  a  proud  and  mis- 
anthropical personage,  disgusted  with  a  world  in  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  employ  himself,  and  of  which  the  manners 
did  not  suit  the  imaginary  standard  which  he  had  erected". 
He  is  wealthy,  has  philosophized  hinlself  into  a  certain  carer 
lessness  in  religious  opinions,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  extract  from  this  mass  of  interminable 
-  dialogue,  but  which  is  to  be  called  Infidelity  or  Deism  ;  and  he 
has  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-two,  a  bachelor — because — it  is 
Hot  very  apparent  why,  unless  it  be  a  general  result  of  his  pride 
ind  misanthropy.  Having  retired  to  the  country,  he  renews  hii 
Acquaintance  with  a  country  clergyman,  Tlvelyn,  who  has  "  one 
daughter,  passing  fair,"  of  half  his  own  age. 

Evelyn  and' his  QeOrgina  commence  by  dialogizing  him  into  a 
lovei  of  green  fields ;  though  it  is  plain  that  the  great  effect  has 
been  produced,  not  by  the  landscape,  but  by  one  figure  in  it. 
They  then  proceed  to  lecture  him  into  religious  belief^  or  to  sap 
his  own  ''  JSpicurean"  creed  "  by  arguments,"  aided  by  a  few 
iidventures  of  no  very  great  note.    In  the  mean  time,  he  fidls 


into  the  lore  into  which  he  has  long  been  Tailing,  protHMes,  and 
is  refused,  on  account  of  his  infidelity,  proceeds  to  Oxford  to 
ffi-study  his  theology  and  metaphysics,  iknd,  at  length,  flies  his 
country  to  settle  in  a  chateau  near  Orleans.  It  chances  that 
Evelyn  and  his  daughter  arrive  at  the  same  place,  just  as  Dido 
and  j^neas  had  met  long  before ;  a  new  metaphysical  war  is 
waged,  which  occupies  a  whole  volume ;  at  length,  what  argu- 
ment could  not  effect,  is  produced  by  sympathy,  and  they 
become  "  married  and  happy.''  It  is  especially  provided,  how- 
ever, that  his  love  for  Qeorgina  does  not  influence  his  feelings 
in  this  denouement,  but  that  he  maintains  his  honour  as  a  dialec^ 
tician,  intact  to  the  last. 

Now  thus  we  apprehend  it;  and  yet  if  we  are  wrong,  we  shall 
not  be  much  surprised ;  since  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thickly-printed  pages  of  metaphysical  and  wearisome  argumen- 
tation, about  providehce,  fate,  freewill,  and  foreknowledge,  we 
cannot  be  very  certain  that  we  have  fairly  understood  the  plead- 
i.flgs  and  joined  a  real  i§sue.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Bpicufean,  if  Epicurean  he  be,  is  not  beaten :  he  may  have  been 
lihaken,  but  he  is  chiefly  moved  by  affection  not  by  argument ; 
he  sympathizes  with  the  feeling  of  the  Catholics  about  him, 
admts/What  he  had  denied  before,  that  religion  may  be  an  affair 
of^  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  reason,  falls  down  on  his  knees 
in  a  garden  during  a  catholic/2ft?,  and  prays  for  grace.  Still 
the  good  work  is  unfinished.  He  is  introduced  to  Qeorgina,  who 
seems  inclined  to  relax  in  his  favour,  recognizes  "  that  delightful 
sweetness  which  no  other  countenance  ever  exhibited,"  and  fol- 
lows •*  Locke,  Newton,  Bacon,  and  Boyle  "  their  whole  length, 
and'  with  his  whole  heart,  almost  by  the  time  that  he  led  his 
rich  reward  (his  lovely  bride)  to  the  altar,  certainly  before  he 
had  been  long  the  happy  husband  he  afterwards  bfecame." 

We  doubt  if  the  philosopher's  honour  has  been  quite  so  rigidly 
preserved  as  the  author  pretends ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  lady 
Has  departed  from  her  principle  and  matried  on  hope.  If  he 
means,  really,  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  as  he  more 
than  once  insinuates,  the  argumentation  is  superfluous ;  nor 
have  we  any  objection  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  hard  heart 
of  the  Epicurean  is  softened.  But  it  is  not  very  confeistent  to 
eOininence  by  declaring  that  he  Would  yield  only  to  conviction. 
There  is  evidently  a  double  attack  carried  on  upon  Tremaine ; 
one  by  means  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  other  by  the 
Artillery  of  Qeorgina'a  eyes ;  and  a  careless  reader  might  perhaps 
|ive  the  careless  writer  credit  for  the  weight  and  success  of  the 
rormer  weapons.  Whatever  he  did  mean  to  do,  he  was  bound 
M  be  mote  distinct.  Where  we  want  a  summing-up  for  a  verdict, 
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having  previously  b«en  bewildered  in  the  pleadings  and  argn- 


ments,  he  leaves  us  in  the  lurch,  and  to  oar  own  doubtful  conclii 
gions ;  a  result,  we  conjecture,  of  the  desire,  possibly  the  vanity, 
of  showing  his  reading  and  his  powers  in  argument,  without  having 
previously  formed  a  correct  plan.  We  are  not  very  willing  to 
sift  this  matter  further,  either  by  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  whole  of 
the  arguments,  or  by  a  general  statement.  It  would  be  only  to 
go  over  ground  a  thousand  times  trodden  on  both  sides ;  to 
discuss  or  to  state  matters  familiar  to  all  mankind,  to  all  except 
novel-readers  at  least ;  and  to  enter  on  certain  religious  disputa- 
tions which  we  consider  out  of  place,  even  with  this  book  for  a 
text.  We  prefer  examining  some  other  matters  belonging  to 
novel-writing  in  general,  and  to  this  author's  opinions  more  par- 
ticularly. 

It  is  more  easy  to  discover  some  of  his  pecuUar  opinions  in  his 
dedication  than  in  his  book.  Peculiar,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely 
all  be  called ;  since,  from  Cowper,  upwards  and  downwards, 
moralists  have  babbled  of  green  fields  and  simplicity,  as  if  virtue 
had  not  a  far  ampler  scope  in  society  than  in  solitude ;  as  if, 
practically,  vice  was  not  as  predominant  in  the  country  as  in 
the  town.  He,  to  quote  quotation,  "  who  looks  from  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God,"  because  he  is  contemplating  an  oak  or  a 
hay-field,  is  a  contemplatist,  to  use  a  lady's  reason,  because  be 
is  so ;  and,  if  in  the  Strand,  would  be  moralizing  on  the  tide  of 
human  life,  or  St.  Clement's  church.  It  is  not  the  country  that 
makes  the  mind  what  it  is,  but  the  mind  the  country ;  and  be, 
too,  who  quits  society  because  he  chooses  to  quarrel  with  it, 
has  only  left  many  enemies,  whom  he  can  avoid,  for  one  from 
whom  he  can  never  escape,  the  deadliest  object  of  man's  iH- 
humour  and  discontent — himself.  This  gentleman  himself  is 
out  of  humour:  he  has  lost  his  place,  hispension, or  his  mistress; 
be  Is  seeking  consolation  in  the  embraces  of  an  oak  tree,  and  the 
simplicity  of  cottagers'  dirty  children ;  and  having  begun  to 
■quarrel  with  himself,  he  is  now  quarrelling  with  Bolingbroke  and 
the  "  middle  "  classes  of  society. 

.  It  has  been  said  more  than  once,  that  all  the  virtue  of  modem 
society  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  IVenuune's 
sponsor  has  reversed  the  proposition,  without  assigning  any- 
very  obvious  reason,  but  ambition  and  luxury.  It  appears  to  as 
that  those  two  predicables  are  pretty  equally  dispersed  through 
the  three  classes,  romparath  comparanm  ;  and  i*'  the  charoe,  in 
a  general  estimation,  falls  hea^^gg^e  <'i'\>i-i    rl  wliilr 

the  lower  escape,  the  cause  q 
conspicuity  of  the  one, 
vices  of  the  "  middle 
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to  those  who  are  living  witnesses  of  it,  than  the  vices  of  the 
same,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  are  to  the  same  philosophers,  is  very 
probable ;  but  it  does  not  require  much  reading  or  reflection  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  vice  in  any  class  for  the 
"  last  hundred  years." 

-We  are  not  very  willing  to  argue  the  general  question  on  which 
this  volume  chiefly  hinges,  and  which  stands  forward  in  the 
dedication ;  namely,  whether  religious  conformity  is  attended  to, 
in  making  matrimonial  connections  ;  or  whether  such  religious 
conformity  is  essential  to  conjugal  happiness  ?  But  it  will  admit 
of  some  remarks. 

It  is  abundantly  plain,  that,  in  practice,  and,  we  might  almost 
add,  in  the  doctrines  of  this  novel,  the  whole  question  hinges  on 
the  principle  of  Exclusion,  on  the  sectarian  system.  It  is  not 
whether  a  party  without  any  religion  at  all  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  a  professor  of  Christianity  generally,  but  whether  both  parties 
ought  not  to  belong  to  the  same  division  of  Christians  in  the  mo* 
dem  repubhc  of  churches ;  and,  not  merely  in  that  of  churches 
generally,  but  in  that  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

And  it  is  very  plain  that  the  whole  theory  is  founded  on  the 
exclusive  doctnne ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  is,  that  no  one  pos- 
sesses vital  rehgion  (that  is  the  phrase),  or,  in  other  words,  is 
within  the  pale  of  salvation,  but  he  who  belongs  to  the  included 
sect.  In  plainer  language,  the  only  Christian  is  he  who  belongs 
to  the  sect,  the  section,  the  party,  the  connection,  the  creed, 
which  are  those  of  the  declarant,  and— of  the  novelist.  All  other 
modifications  are  not  vital :  their  founders  and  protectors  are 
false  prophets,  whether  Wesley  or^ Whitfield,  Bryan  or  South- 
cote  or  Huntington ;  the  Catholic,  in  particular,  is  a  Pagan,  and 
a  worslupper  of  incense  and  images  ;  and  it  is  much  easier  for 
a  good  Turk  to  be  saved,  than  a  crooked  professor,  than  he  who 
professing  Whitfield  denies  Wesley,  or  adoring  Wesley  abhors 
Whitfield ;  as  in  former  days  he  was  damned,  or  to  be  damned, 
who  condemning  Molinos,  worshipped  Jansen ;  or  the  reverse.   ' 

Whatever  evils  may  attach  to  this  theory,  it  is  liberal  to  exa- 
mine the  benefits  first.     It  is  ordained  by  the  connection,  we 
believe  by  Wesley  himself,  that  professors  are  to  deal,  in  their 
worldly  dealings,  with  professors  only  :  the  children  of  "  light" 
'  are  .as  wise  in  their  generation  as  the  children  of  the  world — 
40Blftwhat  wiser.     The  physician,  who  cannot  gain  a  fee  among 
■^  » children  of  darkness,  turns  therefore  to  the  new  light :  he 
accordingly^^and  the  party  gains  a  proselyte.  A  starving 
becomes  <;  for  the  same  reason;  and  thus  the 

>on  ex  he  "  good  cause"  thrives. 

f  ole  physician  expires  with  the  term  of 
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his  natural  Ufa.  He  must  marry  in  the  eonpection ;  since  tl|9 
^se  of  marriage,  as  has  been  long  ago  said  by  the  Fathers,  is«  t^ 
propagate  the  church.  The  taylor  might,  by  mistake,  propagate 
a  wrong  church,  if  the  society  did  not  become  his  Cupid ; 
and  the  fanatic— and  the  novelist — decide,  that  confqriiiity  of 
religious  opinion  is  necessary.  Thus  the  true  church  is  pro- 
pagated and  extended ;  and  unborn  taylorlings  are  hatched  in 
posse,  to  incubate,  in  succession  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  tru$ 
professors',  and  continue  orthodoxy. 

It  is  instructive  to  perceive  ana  study  the  opposed  roads  by 
which  the  same  ends  are  gained  in  this  ingenious  world.  Ilom^ 
built  up  her  church  by  celibacy  ;  Britain  builds  fifty  churches 
by  matrimony.  She  propagated  lazy  monts  and  dirty  f^riar^  j 
she  propagated  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  saints ;  she  emasr 
culated  her  ipembers  lest  they  should  have  other  posterity  tha^ 
friars  and  monks  in  a  succession  of  perpetual  emasculatipn,  that 
they  might  keep  their  regards  steadily  fixed  on  one  sole  object^ 
her  aggrandizement.  The  sectariaji  church  reverses  the  propo-; 
sition ;  it  cannot  enlist  its  members,  and  it  must  produce  them 
by  the  more  tedious  method  of  parturition. 

Yet,  not  only  by  parturition,  not  by  means  of  Juno  and  Luci^^ 
solely,  but  by  Hymen  and  Cupid.  The  little  blind  god  has  beeji 
a  worker  of  miracles  in  all  times ;  since  he  levelled  the  peef 
and  tl^e  pedlar.  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar  ZeuelophQ§. 
He  tore  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  Tremaine;  be  is  the  recruiting 
Serjeant  who  entices  into  the  fold  and  within  the  pale,  who  for 
each  burning  celibataire  of  the  professors,  male  or  female,  adds  ^ 
lost  soul  to  the  children  and  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

There  is  no  road  to  conversion  more  effectual ;  and,  really,  wfi 
doubt  if  there  is  any  one  half  so  agreeable.  He  who  would  i^t 
have  turned  methodist  to  gain  such  a  Georgina,  must  haye  haij 
a  heart  like  the  nether  millstone.  The  eloquence  of  bright  eyes 
and  a  damask  cheek,  have  often  borne  down  the  arguments  of 
the  schools,  before,  and  since,  the  days  of  Milton  or  Comusj 
^nd  if  Antony  would  surrender  a  world  for  Cleopatra,  how  much 
wiser  he,  who,  in  gaining  a  wife,  gains  a  world ;  not  this  world, 
but  another.  But  there  is  often  somewhat  more  to  gain 
than  a  wifp  and  a  world.  If  Napoleon  knew  the  value  of  % 
dowered  fair,  so  does  the  connection ;  so  do  all  the  connecr 
tions.  If  it  is  important  that  no  true  believer  should  intermarry 
with  an  infidel,  it  is  much  more  so  that  wealth  should  not  quit 
the  fold  of  grace  and  faith.  This  is  a  trap,  also,  calculated  to 
catch  the  great  rats,  and  it  has  performed  its  functions  well. 

There  is  also  a  double  mode  of  operating  here.  Should  t}ie 
aspiring  celibataire  be  within  the  pale,  ^4  ^^  dowry  without  it, 
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ihe  first  operation  is  to  convert  the  holder  to  the  true  faith.  It 
is  a  labour  of  love ;  and  love  finds  his  reward.  Should  the 
dowry,  on  the  contrary,  be  within  the  pale,  and  the  aspirant 
without  it,  the  road  is  but  to  be  reversed  :  he  argues  like  Tre* 
maine,  is  vanquished,  and  condescends  to  accept  salvation  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Such  are  among  the  more  obvious  advantages  of  matrimonitl 
conformity. 

There  are  others.  "  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword."  But  this  was  a  prophecy ;  it  has  been  made  a  maxiin 
jftnd  a  law.  The  husband  shall  be  atrainst  the  wife,  and  the 
brother  against  the  sister,  and  they  of  iiis  own  household  shall 
be  his  bitterest  enemies.  It  is  even  so ;  and  had  sectarianism 
done  no  more,  Rome  has  been  amply  revenged  on  the  Reformed 
Church  for  its  apostacy.  This  is  the  religion  which  thinketh 
no  evil>  which  endureth  long,  the  religion  of  meekness  and 
kindness,  and  liberality  and  gentleness,  which  judgeth  not  and 
condemnetli  not;  but  if  it  is  not  all  these,  it  is  the  religion 
of  faith,  and  it  is  vital  religion.    That  suffices- 

Yet  the  advantages  of  a  divided  household  may  be  doubted* 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  every  part  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion has  been  superseded  in  the  new  Adam,  whether  the  bond* 
of  the  fifth  commandment,,  a  commandment  not  produced  by 
metaphysical  reasonings,  but  founded  in  nature,  have  been 
broken,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  that  the  child  should 
abandon  the  parent,  as  the  wife  also  abandons  the  husband,  to 
follow  Dr.  Hawker  and  dance  insanity  at  a  Cornish  revival. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bread  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
children's  mouths  and  given  to  strangers  ^  whether  the  Gull  of 
the  household  of  faith  might  not  more  laudably  and  usefully 
bestow  his  money  and  his  time  in  fostering  and  protecting  hie 
offspring,  than  in  building  meeting-houses,  preacbmg  the  Trinity 
to  Caffraria,  and  maintaining,  in  luxury,  every  idle  shoemaker 
who  finds  it  more  easy  and  profitable  to  vociferate  nonsense  onoe 
in  a  weekf  than  to  cobble  shoes  all  the  week  round. 

In  very  truth,  this  is  the  curse  of  the  country.  A  thousand 
times  preferable  is  a  reUgionwhich  renders  man  humane  and  just, 
which  allows  the  affections  founded  in  nature  to  have  their  full 
sway^  which  sanctions  what  is  based  on  our  inborn  feelings, 
to  this  standing  curse  of  metaphysical  and  doctrinal  dispu- 
tations, this  faith— these  faiths — ^which  hold  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  each  other,  and  with  the  moral  duties  of  man.  This 
is  ^*  the  sword,''  indeed ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  the  results, 
^ever  had  the  great  enemy  a  greater  triumph  than  when 
be  cs^usod  the  Scarlet  Harlot  who  sitteth  on  seven  hills  to 
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vail  her  cross,  dividing  for  ever  the  original  household -of 
faith. 

It  is  a  partial  remedy,  therefore,  that  the  bear  should  not  lie 
down  with  the  kid,  or  the  lion  with  the  heifer,  but  that  each 
should  seek  after  its  kind.  It  is  better  that  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field should  occupy  separate  camps,  than  that  mutiny  and 
suspicion  should  be  found  in  all  the  tents  of  Israel.  Let  Cal- 
vinist,  therefore,  intermarry  with  Calvinist,  and  Arminian  with 
Arminian;  and  though  house  wars  with  house,  let  us  have 
peace  at  our  boards.  The  evil  is  great  enough  already ;  but  let 
us  not  be  damned  in  our  uprisings  and  our  downlyings,  and  let 
not  the  enemies  of  our  peace  be  the  friends  of  our  bosom. 

Yet  if  this  is  the  apology  of  the  system  of  Tremaine,  it  is  the 
creation  of  Tremaine's  system.  They  preach  Christianity,  yet 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  far  from  them.  They  forget'  the 
great  and  pure  Moralist,  to  follow  the  metaphysical  refiners  and 
commentators  on  his  simple  doctrines ;  becatfee — because,  it  is 
easier  to  talk  than  to  act.  It  is  but  another  mode  of  cant. 
Sentiment,  we  can  scarcely  call  it ;  and  yet  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  that  facile  methoa  of  passing  through  the  world. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  husoand  and  wife  should  be  divided 
because  they  do  not  agree  on  questions  which  are  not  practical 
but  metaphysical  ?  Morality  is  one  :  it  is  the  same  for  all.  All 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  of  man  to  his  Maker,  may  be  per- 
formed under  any  system ;  they  are  performed  under  all  systems, 
under  every  modification  of  Christianity.  Practically  it  is  not 
true  that  a  house  is  divided  respecting  the  common  interests 
and  the  relative  duties,  respecting  the  duties  to  offspring,  re- 
specting the  duties  from  offspring,  respecting  the  duties  to 
society,  because  the  husband  may  reason  differently,  on  some 
abstract  question  or  some  theoretical  or  hypothetical  point, 
from  the  wife.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  neither  reasoned : 
but  though  each  should  think,  and  think  separately,  discord 
is  not  the  consequence,  and  inconvenience  does  not  follow, 
unless  the  habit  of  disputation  has  been  formed  and  cultivated. 
And  that  habit  is  formed  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Tremaines ;  it 
is  the  produce  of  sectarianism ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  tiiat 
system  which  finds  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  ascend  to  heaven 
by  opinion  than  by  action,  by  words  than  by  deeds,  by  faith 
than  by  works.  Tremaine  and  his,  adherents  have  created  an 
artificial  disease^  and  they  must  remedy  it  by  a  corresponding 
medicine. 

The  author  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  increase  that  disease. 
He  says  that  his  book  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm. 
Vft  think,  reversely,  that  it  cannot  do  any  good,  and  wili  dp 
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much  harm.  The  simplest  harm  and  the  most  obvious  one  which 
it  will  do,  is  not  connected  with  that  which  we  are  contemplating, 
and  we  therefore  notice  it  to  get  rid  of  that  question.  We  know 
that  it  has  already  done  what,  it  is  easily  foreseen,  it  must  have 
done.  Did  he  ever  pause  to  consider  who  were  to  be  his  readers  ? 
Idle  and  ignorant  young  ladies,  more  idle  and  ignorant  ladies' 
maids,  every  lounging  and  unread  person,  male  and  female,  in 
every  rank,  that  mttens  on  the  offal  of  a  circulating  library. 
Religionist  as  he  is,  does  he  not  know,  or  does  he  not  at  least 
believe,  that  the  devil  is  going  about  the  world  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  that  he  is  always  at  every  portal  of  every  empty 
brain-whispering  mischief?  If  there  are  two  arguments,  if  each 
is  even  of  equal  weight,  he  puts  his  claw  into  the  scale. 
Tremaine  has  given  the  devil  arguments,  and  he  has  furnished 
him  amply.  Does  he  reckon  nothing  of  the  additional  weight 
of  the  claw,  even  had  they  been  better  balanced  ?  There  is  not 
a  Miss  out  of  her  leading  strings,  a  boarding-school  girl  fresh 
from  fire-screens  and  Italian,  v^o  does  not  side  with  Boling- 
broke  and  the  devil — who  is  not  tickled  with  finding  that 
something  can  be  said  on  the  devil's  -side,  and  who  does  not 
admire  her  •wn  ingenuity  in  becoming  a  philosopher.  It  will 
be  a  marvel  if  she  does  not  think  it  *'  mighty  clever"  tb  pose 
some  country  parson  vrith  Deism. 

In  sober  truth,  doubts  are  excited  in  minds  that  had  never 
heard  of  doubts,  or  su&pected  their  existence.  Tremaine  gives 
the  means  of  doubting,  but  he  does  not  give  the  antidote.  His 
counter-argumehts  mil  not  confer  the  power  of  reasoning  ;  the 
feelings  side  invariably  with  the  devil,  and  the  result  is  conse- 
quenuy  obvious.  It  is  not  by  the  dry  statement  of  opposing 
arguments  that  the  dialogist  can  carry  the  victory  which  he 
feels  he  possesses  in  himself:  the  affections  or  the  prejudices, 
human  depravity,  or  human  pride,  takes  a  part ;  the  bias  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  he  who  does  not  like  to  be  convinced,  natu- 
rally sides  with  the  antagonist.  There  is  also  a  principle  of 
generosity  which  induces  the  worjd  to  side  with  him,  as  there 
IS  a  principle  of  opposition  which  aids;  and,  from  all  these 
causes,  the  world  in  general,  and  the  idle  part  in  particular,  be- 
comes convinced  of  tne  precise  reverse  of  what  they  were  desired 
to  believe. 

After  so  long  a  digression  on  a  point  which  forms,  however, 
a  main  hinge  to  this  novel,  we  must  return  to  this  Dedication, 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  being  rather,  however,  a  Preface  than  a 
Dedication,  contains  some  other  opinions  demanding  notice. 
It  is  best  to  quote  the*passage  to  vvhich  we  first  alluded  : — 

*  In  duller  days,  now  long  gone  by,  we  both  of  us  may  indeed  re< 
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pember  a  t^le^  wkicKwas  thought  pathetic^  of  a  certain  'Clementm^ 
who  really  sacrificed  her  love  to  her  religion.     But  her  religion  was  not 
.  pure ;  it  was  founded  in  superstition :  and  her  firmness  was  not  he]r 
own,  but  supported  by  the  craftiness  of  priests/— p.  v. 

Now,  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  important 
difierences  there  were  between  the  *^  superstition"  of  Clementina 
find  that  of  the  Exclusionists  of  Tremaine.  The  religion  of 
Clementina  was  the  religion  of  the  heart,  not  of  reason,  the 
religion  of  Faith  ;  and  be  the  creed  what  it  might,  the  principle 
was  the  same.  She  "  sacrificed  her  love^  to  a  religion  which 
she  was  convinced,  by  her  belief,  not  her  reason,  to  be  a  right 
one :  how  it  was  '*  founded  in  superstition"  any  more  than  any 
other  modification  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  discover.  What 
if  Protestants  imagine  that  the  respect  to  saints  is  superstition, 
the  Catholic  Christianity  is  not  '*  founded"  in  superstition. 
It  believes  mor^  mysteries  than  the  Protestant :  that  is  the 
essential  difference ;  and  if  Faith  is  the  sole  merit,  it  has  double 
merit,  because  it  believes  doubly.  She  acted  according  to  what 
is  called  the  dictates  of  her  conscience ;  and  had  any  of  Mr. 
'  Tremaine^s  sects  displayed  half  the  heroism,  we  should  almost 
have  pardoned  all  their  other  crimes  and  follies.  When  did  any 
Methodist  of  them  all.  Evangelical  or  otherwise,  sacrifice  sucfi 
a  man,  such  an  establishment,  to  principle.  If  they  had  failed 
to  convert  the  man,  the  woman  would  have  converted  herself; 
the  parti  would  not  have  been  surrendered  for  such  a  trifle. 

A  "  firmness  supported  by  priests"  comes  with  an  especial 
gr^ce  from  sects  as  notoriously  priest-ridden  as  the  Cathc^ics 
were,  not  in  their  worst  days  perhaps,  but  in  their  days  geneyally. 
The  terms  priest,  priestcraft,  are  among  the  common  fallaT 
cies  by  which  the  people  are  misled.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  a  priest  cannot  have  the  influenciB  wWch 
he  possessed  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  And^ 
therefore,  the  Sectarian  priest  has  not  the  power  which  the 
Catholip  had  in  the  days  of  Henry.  But  he  is  a  priest,  pos-r 
sessed  of •  all  the  power  compatible  with  the  condition  of  the 
age  5  and>  in  the  ratios  of  the  respective  ages  of  possibilities, 
he  has,  and  he  exerts,  all  the  power  that  ever  was  exerted  hy 
the  priests  of  Rome. 

If  Clementina  was  supported  by  priests,  there  is  not  a 
Clementina  now  within  any  of  the  pales  of  inclusion,  who  is  pot 
^^o  directed  and  supported.  In  Wesley's  connexion,  she  is 
confessed;  but,  instead  of  confessing  to  her  priest,  she.  con? 
fesses  to  her  neighbour,  possibly  to  her  lover.  If  she  is  hys- 
terical, she  is  beset  by  priests ;  if  dying,  she  receives  the 
yiaticum  from  ber  priesthood  \  and,  in  either  ca^ej  her  weakened 
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l^nd  is  driveu  to—often  to  madness  :  to  ^ladne88  as  much  ts 
Clem^^tina  was.  Priests  hang  over  the  bed-sides  of  the  e|[- 
j^ifii^g  sinner,  heredipeta,  Uke  Dr.  Hawker ;  priests  luxuriate 
jn  the  presents;,  the  treasures,  the  subscriptions  to  sermons,  the 
sacrameiital  plate,  of  wretched,  nervous,  unoccupied  girls,  and 
consecrated  old  maids ;  priests,  like  Huntington,  ride  in  their 
carriages  and  wear  leather  breeches,  the  gifts  of  their  ''  super- 
stitious" votaries.  What  more,  what  so  much,  did  Clementina 
4p  ?  The  colour  of  priestcraft  is  the  same  everywhere.  Catholic 
pr  Methodist,  Huntingtonian  or  Mahometan ;  and  if  the  Mus- 
i^ulpoan  has  his  code  of  sectarian  instructions  for  the  bed-sides  of 
^e  dying*  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  he  has  borrowed  from 
"r.  Hawker,  or  whether  the  Evangelist  has  copied  the  professpr 
pflslaift, 

Tremaine,  th^  author,  concludes  his  Dedication  with  con^- 
plaints  of  the  '*  spread  of  Infidelity  ;"  attributes  it  to  the  "  in- 
crease of  luxury, '  but  insinuating  that  it  may  proceed  (rovf^ 
**  instruction."  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  is  the  fact  such  ? 
It  is  necessary  to  discriminate,  and  discrimination  is  not  often 
the  vir|;ue  of  declaimers  like  Tremaine,  still  less  of  enthusiasts. 

Sq  far  from  there  bein^  an  increase  oflnfidelihr,  it  appear§ 
pr^tty  clearly^ that  there  is  an  increase  of  faith.  This  is  a  feel- 
ing which  makes  the  disease  it  fears.  In  what  period  of  Britisl^ 
histpry  has  there  been  more  faith,  unless  we  are  to  t^ke  thp 
Barebon^s  as  a  standard  of  our  excellence  and  salvation  ?  Will 
Mr.  Tremaine  ask  hipiself  what  was  the  progress  of  belief,  from 
that  period  down  to  Anne,  down  to  George  nie  Third.  Perhaps 
he  would  go  back  to  Mary,  or  still  backwards.  Yet  there  n^ 
cannot  look  for  faith,  where  it  was  faith  in  saints,  when  th^ 
Church  permitted  but  one  faith. 

This  is  also  a  cant  of  the  day.  If  by  faith,  by  fidelity  (we 
must  coin  a  relative  terfti),  he  means  the  belief  and  dogma  of 
his  sect,  it  cannot  fail  that  there  must  be  abundant  inndeUty, 
since  the  faith  of  one  sect  is  the  infidelity  of  another.  If  fie 
means  that  this  is  a  reasoning  and  inquiring  age,  it  is  for  hin^ 
to  discover  a  method  of  reconciling  blindness  and  perception, 
darkness  and  light.  Jf  he  desires  that  an  inquiring  people  is 
not  to  inquire,  but  is  to  submit  blindly  to  the  dictates  of  J^ny 
man  who  assumes  the  dictatorship ;  tnat  a  man  of  education, 
and  of  honesty  and  conscience,  conscience  as  conscientious  as. 
his  own,  is  to  submit  his  reason,  his  feelings,  his  conclusions,  to 
the  fancies  or  the  ravings  of  any  or  every  enthusiast,  to  any 
preaching  shoemaker  who  has  raised  the  new  light,  then  indeed 
It  i^  an  infidel  age.  Yet  all  reason  in  their  own  way ;  some 
^cording  to  thiCir  powers,  others  uftder  their  prejudices}  and 
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ix«i  a«Tr-um  ^.-wH>£  to  ike  last  may  at  least  be  granted  to  the 
irv.  -•  -tmifcus?^  r:  •*?  f«t»ved  by  Mr.  Tremaine  and  his  sect, 
^v  ^  iu  «  ^^r:i  u^:  i^  baoest  inquirer  of  talent  and  education 
J-  u*.  \^  ikr'n  ^:  Sf  »r:Q^,  than  he,  who,  equally  conscientious, 
%*-  u^ ^  icuur.  >  ^xned  bv  enthusiasm,  and  is  less  cultivated, 
t>*.  --.^<*i  a  zite  ik'^f  :  f  mi  estigation. 

I  xt  r»,*rt^  n:c  :•!:%,■>*  to  attribute  the  infidelity  which  he 
rt^-"-.u>-  u  ii><n»:  r.»:c:-  -w^  are  not  here  bound  to  defend  philoso- 
j>s-  '  iit;  7miR  .crziaan  reason,"  as  it  is  insultingly  called, 
i«  \u  :k:  .-jijl^^  I:  bf  abandons  this  fashionable  clamour,  we 
«  I-  t-.N<t-*^  .vi.-  i.::<»>:c  f.-c  a  future  antagonist.  But  when  he 
uif-  *u;t.^  :ii>  ,'i&«fi5<:  t.  l;LX*iry,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  know 
%*^  iw5s»4iii:v^  ",i  ^ru.:  Jo=  has  religion  been  the  consequence 
^^  -v  >*'*••  uic  ;rvi^«~c  In  what  way  is  it  the  produce  of 
•^iH-j  7»^>  5u  HKi^  :iA:  pi>»Derity  is  inimical  to  religion? 
^  ->"  .^x>^^  t*  r:a  TiiM  lif  Jtc^,  the  society,  in  which  as  much 
i^.>  :  >^v'-  ,^  :t-^c"'  i»i*  ^r^5<:y  which  is  supposed  friendly  to  it, 
.XXV  IX  ^  \  X  la.  11  jK  ic^s4  TinhappT  Conditions  of  the  world. 
^^  *>'•''  ^.-^  ,k  ^Lvi:-^  j>  ^TKi  more  keen,  because  the  sensi- 
XkKv  ^  ^  t;  ^.r,'  «v  •:>?  cccr*«  is  stronger.  "  Luxury"  is  a 
x^*v  -Ox  A.^  ;K:  •  jvu-su  ^s-  .^'"  vYiilth  w  ambitiou"  are  no  better. 
^»  *^»  >VMv;ii;vAi^  ,»"  sATJt^y.  jlI  puisue  their  objects  in  their 
>^•\^>^  *  x^\  viv  , i*,f xx't30CM?d  to  the  existiug  possibilities. 
IV  it.^'^tvMv*,  5^  ,Mn..ML-t::'«';.  iud  is  the  same  in  all.  No— it  is 
*v\  :K  vx.nv  <-k  it  ::>:  >,^^r  siaiies-  the  pursuit  is  less  re- 
x^i-^^iw.  V  :v  llv^^  »o-«.xts.  I^esj^  BX«J,  and  must  therefore  act 
*- A  i.v\*^  ,«.i  ,Mv^'C>  W*  i>:5^eyij  to  quote  illustrations,  too 
^s>^  v\».x  V-  ^  i.  ^-,  .i;txi  ♦x"  ii*-*-y  t^*=5s  from  a  subject,  a  cant, 
A*  ^  "^-v  >  *  V  >.x^v  uivsfr.^>  nfc-aks^e^i  score  wcwds  than  it  deserved. 

^^  X  Avvx  i  V,  v^iii  .>;  a>.^cf  ivinied  opinions  of  this  author 
^  .V  x^  N  cv  xi.  *  X  i-  v,>;^<c>:  -.  bvi:  we  have  vet  to  inquire  into  the 
»/K*^-»  \  « *v^  .s.  •.v\'vv  ,^*  :y>sx>:ifai  c»f  novel-writing. 

W  Vy  ;;'vv%  .v^v^  *  ^^  *Jtvi\  so  be  called,  is  almost  an  in- 
wu^v^s  o£  .V.  ^'^.x  0.J5X  W.th  the  exception  of  some  passages 
i^\  '  vJk^  u>sv*.  KcWsviy^^i^-.'*  AS  he  is  termed,  there  has  not  been 
u^uvN  ot  \^;s  \*i\,u^.  jtuvi.  AS  m  as  we  recollect,  not  any  one 
iK^xsi  ls^U\Nit^\5  v^ix  5\:s  pi;*::  till  within  these  twenty  years. 
'|1\o\  w\\  uuvJi  ..s  A?  v^^vcN  :x:rt\:Ui:,but  the  genus,  as  naturalists 
K^\c  V\^  xXjw^V.  V  K  l;uics  lUAuv  species  an9  varieties.  In  its 
<^\uvuvc,  u  \N  x^  sctuva*  or  cAtKer  a  sermon-book;  we  are  pre- 
M'\u^\l  wuh  A  vU^iuuK\  \vrha}vj  a  harlequin  jacket,  but  the  rags 
M\  v^rt'  <u  Uw  Hist  touch,  and  we  see  in  future  but  a  dingy 
ousi!&ook  uuvl  a  Ku\vi,  the  lank  greasv  locks  of  a  methodistical 
butlo,  peivhauoe.  or  a  prii::s:isfi  and  well-brushed  shovel-hat. 
At  other  times,  the  religion  is  a  mere  purpnrcus  parmus,  stuck 
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on  here  atid  there,  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence  to  entrap  us  ^hen 
we  least  expect  it ;  or  the  whole  is  a  joint  salmagundy  of  love 
and  preachment,  religion  and  adultery,  of  praying  and  elope- 
ment, and  seduction,  and  muslin,  and  repentance,  and  sinning, 
and  balls,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  and  juagment,  and  routs,  and 
eternity. 

Between  the  "  Velvet  Cushion  "  and  ^'  Inheritance,"  we  may 
trace  all  these  intermediate  varieties,  and  more  ;  mixtures  of  all 
proportions,  sin  and  grace  of  all  colours,  sermons  of  all  capacities 
and  to  all  capacities,  and,  in  all,  a  due  allowance  of  love  and 
adultery  to  inake  the  religion  go  the  more  glibly  down.  The 
artist  before  us  appertains  more  purely  to  the  division  in  which 
the  "  Velvet  Cushion,"  that  dullest  of  all  dull  preachments,  takes 
the  lead :  he  is  a  theologian,  a  metaphysician,  and  a  dialectician  ; 
he  appears  honest,  however,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  does  not  cant ;  aud  that,  studying  purity  in  his 
romance,  he  has  entirely  avoided  the  gross  offence  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  His  mam  actors  are  virtuous,  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  his  situations  which  can  excite  a  blush  in  the  most 
delicate  mind,  nor  an  allusion  to  give  pain  or  rouse  an  improper 
feeling.  In  his  vice  and  folly  he  has  equally  steered  clear  of 
offence.  So  that  in  this  point  of  view  his  book  is  one  that  the 
scrupulous  may  place  in  female  hands. 

Yet  we  doubt  if  it  will  have  a  wide  success  in  those  hands, 
and  because  of  these  very  defects.  It  is  not  sufficiently  titil- 
lating ;  his  dialogues  will  often  be  skipped,  to  return  to  his 
story  ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  any  human  patience  will  carry  a 
reader,  much  less  a  female  one,  through  his  third  volume.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  doubts  of  its  good  effects,  and  have, 
on  the  contrary,  suggested  what  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  that 
this  very  work,  like  all  other  works  of  argument  and  doubts, 
will  defeat  his  views,  by  suggesting  scepticism  to  minds  that 
had  never  doubted,  or  by  unsettling  those  who  were  already 
content  with  the  religion  m  which  they  had  been  educated.  It 
seems  to  us  indifferent  whether  those  doubts  are  found  in  such 
a  book  as  this,  or  in  Bolingbroke  himself. 

We  would  ask  for  what  purpose  it  is,  that,  instead  of  printing 
religious  tracts  and  sermons  now  tout  bonnement,  they  are  to  be 
circulated  under  the  cover  and  in  the  garb  of  romance.  The 
people  will  not  read  good  books — ^is  that  it?  and  they  are  to  be 
entrapped  into  religion.  The  pill  is  to  be  gilded  with  a  due 
quantity  of  adventure,  of  love  and  seduction,  that  it  may  go 
more  smoothly  down.  We  are  invited  to  a  theatre  to  see  a 
'comedy,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  meeting-house  and  a  sermon. 
We  doubt  the  vfilue  of  trickery  and  manoeuvring  in  most  of  the 
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societies  as  the  Suppression  of  Vice  should  bludter  at  bakers 
and  mackarel  women^  that  there  may  be  cobwebs  to  catch  the 
little  flies,  and  prove  its  activity  and  virtue.  The  press  is  con- 
trolled where  it  is  harmless,  often  where  it  is  useful ;  but  when- 
ever it  chooses  to  cant,  it  is  allowed  all  the  licence  it  can  wish. 

We  do  call  it  cant,  because  we  are  sure  that  iio  truly  religious 
mind  could  endure  to  write  what  no  one  duly;impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion  can  endure  to  read.  Were  we  to  interleave  the 
New  Testament  with  Pigault  le  Brun,  or  Marivaux  (the  younger), 
we  should  scarcely  produce  associations  more  revolting  than 
those  which  we  are  now  condemning.  Were  we  to  do  as  much, 
we  should  assuredly  deserve  punishment ;  and  yet  the  saints 
are  doing  this  every  day.  The  character  of  saintship  is  of  some 
value.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  books  are  the  produce  of  those 
whom  the  world  has  distinguished  by  this  nick-name ;  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  elect,  and  under  the  odour  of  grace,  be 
the  particular  sect  what  it  may.  It  is  one  of  the  methods 
which  canting  adopts,  one  of  the  garbs  it  puts  on :  and  being 
a  jargon  that  costs  no  effort  of  invention,  and  glides  glibly  over 
the  tongue,  it  offers  an  obvious  convenience  to  a  barren  writer. 
It  possesses  another  still  more  valuable  property,  as  it  ensures 
the  sale  of  a  work  among  the  sect  and  the  saints,  and  is  puffed 
in  the  British  or  Eclectic  Review.  Canting  is  not  a  trade 
without  its  value,  and  that  value  is  wejl  understood  by  the  novel- 
writers  in  qj^estion. 

To  speak  with  more  gravity,  with  somewhat  more  than  we 
approve  of  in  a  criticism  of  this  nature,  the  profuse  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  religion,  the  introduction  of  religious  questions 
even  in  the  ordinary  conversation  and  concerns  of  life,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  religion  and  religious  feeling,  that  it  is 
directly  the  reverse.  We  need  not  revert  to  Engli^  histonr  as 
evidence,  to  the  history  of  the  church  in  general,  for  it  is 
familiar.  It  is  the  quality  of  religion  to  commune  with  its 
Maker  and  its  own  heart,  and  in  the  solitude  of  its  closet ;  or 
if  it  meet  in  society,  it  is  in  the  society  appointed  for  its  duties, 
and  no  other.  The  truly  religious  mind,  shuns  parade  and. 
display ;  above  all,  it  avoids  to  mix  its  devotional  feelings  with 
the  loose  or  vicious  pursuits  of  the  world;  it  avoids  many 
words,  it  retires  from  the  crowd  and  the  market-place,  that  It 
may  open  itself  to  its  Creator  in  privacy.  It  takes  not  the 
name  of  its  Maker  in  vain,  and  can  as  little  endure  that  this 
name  should  be  lightly  displayed  through  the  romance  or  the 
tale  of  fiction,  as  that  it  should  be  bandied  about  among  ib^, 
profligate  and  profane. 

It  IS  the  character  of  cant  to  do  the  reverse  j  and  we  kmm 
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not  what  effect,  but  the  increase  of  canting,  is  to  be  produced  • 
by  the  style  of  writing  in  question.  That  purpose  it  may 
ansT^'er,  as  it  thus  forces  into  circulation  what  it  might  not 
so  easily  accomplish  by  its  ostensibly  religious  tracts.  And  we 
have  little  doubt  that  this  class  of  novel  will  soon  become  one 
of  the  organs  of  the  diftierent  sects,  if  it  be  not  that  already, 
and  that  the  Arminian  Romance  and  the  Calvinistic  Romance 
will  shortly  have  their  distinct  writers,  and  their  distinct  doc- 
trines, with,  also,  their  distinct  Reviews.  It  only  remains  for 
the  Baptists  and  the  Burghers  and  the  Bryamites,  and  the  rest 
of  this  endless  tribe,  to  enter  the  lists  also,  that  each  mode  of 
grace  and  faith  may  have  its  own  novel,  and  its  own  tale  of 
love  and  penitence.  What  a  drab-coloured  tale  would  the 
Quaker  novel  be  ! 

How  does  it  happen  that  three  fourths,  or  much  more  of  all 
these  productions  should  be  the  produce  of  female  pens  ?     Not 
many  female  authors,  indee<l,  have  the  reading  of  the  gentle- 
man before  us,  slender  as  that  may  be ;  but  they  possess  a  far 
greater  facility  in  stringing  words  and  sentiments  together.     If 
also  they  have  a  large  snare  in  the  general  trade  of  romance  wri- 
ting, they  are,  on  the  whole,  greater  adepts  in  religious  phrase- 
ology ;   having  in  general  little  else  to  ao  than  attend  to  dress 
and  devotion.    Hanging  loose  on  the  world ;  sleeping,  that  others 
may   work  for  them  ;   vacant  of  occupation,  and  too  ignoraftt 
and  indolent  to  be  of  use,  their  earlier  days  are  passed  in  routs, 
and  dressing,  and  reading  novels;  and  their  latter  ones  in  churches 
and  prayers,  and  in  writing  them.    The  meeting-house  becomes 
their  opera,  and  the  idleness  once  expended  at  the  ball  and  the 
theatre,  must,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  has  passed,  sweeping 
away  in  its  flight  loves  and  lovers,  now  find  its  occupation  in 
pursuing  preachers,  and  in  attending  love-feasts  and  nocturnal 
confessions,  that  one  mode  of  excitement  may  replace  the  loss 
of  another.     It  is  not  in  France  only  that  she  who  has  ceased 
to  be  the  adored  of  lovers,  becomes  the  spouse  of  the  church. 

But  there  are  other  reasons.  The  penitence  and  preaching 
of  a  novel,  the  compunction  and  the  reform,  imply  previous 
vice ;  and  the  deeper  the  crimes  the  more  scope  for  the  cant 
and  the  preachment.  Hence  the  depth  of  tragedy  which 
necessarily  accompanies  the  religious  novel,  and  in  this  does 
the  sex  delight.  But,  wherefore  should  it  delight  in  the  minute 
anatomy  and  dissection  of  crime  and  immorality,  in  the  wanton 
display  of  every  foul  cranny  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  exag- 
geration of  wickedness  and  vice  ?  It  is  a  problem  for  moralists 
to  solve.  Be  it  solved  or  not,  it  is  a  truth,  that  if  there  be  a 
novel  from  a  female  pen,  ^'  *  ^'^w* '  te  than  from  a 
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TQALe  one ;  and  we  can  pronounce  without  hegitation  on  tb6  8<ix 
of  a  novel,  from  the  mere  examination  of  its  situations  uid 
characters.  Let  any  critic  try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  be 
convinced. 

If  it  does  not  find  evil  enough  in  life,  it  must  seek  it  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  its  own  mind.  And  by  what  means  has  it  invented 
knowledge  which  it  cannot  have  acquired  ?  By  what  meati9 
does  that  sex,  which  is  all  purity  and  truth,  become  the  parent 
of  impurity  ?  Whence  does  it  learn  to  delight  in  the  display  of 
vice,  and,  not  content  with  man  as  he  is,  study  to  maKe  nitn 
Worse  than  he  has  ever  been  I  Is  it  not  afraid  to  betray  to  th« 
World,  that  such  is  the  colour  and  tendency  of  its  own  mind  ? , 
Whence  is  it  so  knowing,  so  well  informed,  if  what  it  tells  be 
really  true  ;  and  if  false,  how  and  when  does  it  find  those  sen- 
timents,, and  from  what  heart  does  it  draw  its  pictures  of  the 
heart  ?     Whence  in  particular  does  it  draw  its  own  sex  ?  • 

It  is  a  fact,  and  a  painful  one,  that  wherever  the  female 
character  is  held  up  for  reprobation,  it  is  by  a  female  pen.  In 
masculine  novels,  female  vice  is  rare  ;  and  when  it  occurs^  it  is 
gently  pour  tray  ed.  In  the  female  novel,  the  sex  is  a  dark 
repository  of  crime  and  vice  that  man  would  have  thought 
impossible ;  he  would  at  least  have  thought  it  impossible  that 
one  female  could  thus  draw  another  ;  dud,  if  he  asks  where  she 
procured  her  knowledge,  where  else  can  he  expect  an  answer, 
than  from  herself,  what  other  answer  can  he  expect,  than  from 
her  own  heart  ?  By  what  other  means  can  she  have  acquired 
knowledge,  which  she  does  not  know ;  whence  else  can  she  have 
derived  that  which  she  has  invented? 

But  it  is  time  to  terminate  our  remarks  on  the  religious  novel 
iri  that  most  offensive  form  which  we  have  here  examined.  We 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  that  clergy,  which  discountenanced 
and  stopped  Don  Juan,  to  discountenance  this  kind  of  novel- 
writing.  It  can  do  no  good,  it  is  too  often  the  vehicle  of  vice 
and  vicious  example,  and,  as  a  vehicle  of  religion,  it  is  only  a 
vehicle  of  cant. 
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Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Experiments  to  determine  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth  ;  by  means  of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds  in  different 
Latitudes :  as  well  as  on  various  other  Subjects  of  Philosophical  Enm 
quiry.     By  Captain  Subine,  R.  N.    London.     Murray.     1825. 

PHILOSOPHERS  have  long  been  agreed  that  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  a  spheroid  difiering  very  little  from  a  sphere. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  this  spheroid,  or»  in  other  uords*  the 
excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar  diameter,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  they  have  not  been  so  unanimous.  Every  new 
experiment,  every  improvement  in  the  methods  of  mathematical 
analysis,  has  led  to  a  new  determination  of  the  ellipticity. 
Newton^  with  the  imperfect  data  of  which  he  was  then  in  pos- 
session, and  assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass, 
found  by  a  most  subtle  process  the  ellipticity  to  be  ^  of  the 
equatorial  axis,  or  about  17  English  miles.  He  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  aware  that  the  earth  was  not  homogeneous,  but  that 
its  density  increased  towards  the  centre.  A.nd  here  he  com- 
mitted one  of  the  very  few  errors  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  He  supposed  that  the  effect  of  an  increased  density 
toward  the  centre  would  produce  a  greater  flattening  at  the 
poles,  and  consequently  that  it  would  increase  the  ellipticity. 
The  very  reverse,  however, 'is  the  effect  of  such  an  increase  of 
density,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Clairault  in  his  Theorie 
de  la  Pigure  de  la  Terre,  tiree  des  Principes  Ht/droslatiques. 

The  researches  of  Clairault  on  this  subject  were  very  curious. 
The  most  important  point,  however,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him,  is  a  very  simple  formula  by  which  he  connects  the 
ellipticity  with  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator ;  and  which, 
as  the  latter  can  be  deduced  by  means  of  the  pendulum,  enables 
us  to  find  the  former.  This  formula  furnishes  the  basis  of 
captain  Sabine's  determination  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  during  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  to  ascertain  the  excess  of 
the  equatorial  over  the  polar  axis,  by  means  of  measurements  of 
portions  of  the  meridian,  or  of  parallels  of  latitude.  The  results 
obtained  were  so  various  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  earth 
might  approximate  to  a  spheroid,  yet  that  its  surface  was 
so  irregular  as  to  preclude  tne  possibility  of  an  exact  determi- 
nation of  this  question.  Professor  Playfair  from  a  comparison 
of  a  portion  of  3**  7'  of  the  meridian  measured  in  Peru,  with 
another  portion  of  8°  20'  from  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  found  the 
ellipticity  to  be  the  ^^^  nearly ;  and  from  another  comparison  of 
the  same  measurement  in  Peru  with  another  of  2*  fiO^  from  Dun- 
Qose  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire,  found  it  to  '  '^'W 
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that  the  true  ellipticity,  in  all  probability,  lies  between  these 
two. 

The  marquis  de  la  Place,  from  a  most  profound  analysis,  gives 
5TO^  "  as  the  concurrent  indication  of  the  measurements  of 
terrestrial  degrees  of  pendulum  experiments;  and  of  the 
lunar  inequalities  dependant  on  the  oblateness  of  the  earth.'' 

In  all  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  a 
spheroid.  Newton,  though  he  gave  no  demonstration  of  this 
proposition,  soon  found  that  its  form  could  not  be  a  sphere,  and 
with  that  singular  sagacity  which  seems  almost  to  have  sprung 
from  inspiration,  he  assigned  it  a  spheroidal  figure.  Maclaurin, 
by  a  synthetical  process  of  reasoning,  which  all  succeeding  geome- 
ters have  concurred  in  regarding  as  one  of  the  finest  recorded 
specimens  of  mathematical  investigation,  first  showed  that  a 
homogeneous  fluid  body  in  the  form  of  a  spheroid  wnll  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the 
particles  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  rotation.  This  question, 
then,  naturally  suggested  itself— is  the  spheroidal  the  only  form 
that  fulfils  these  conditions,  or  are  there  others  ?  It  was  destined 
for  Legendre  to  show  directly  that  a  spheriod  is  the  only  body 
which  fulfils  these  conditions,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  the 
only  fiffure,  which  in  the  circumstances  of  our  globe,  could  be 
in  equilibrium.  He  demonstrated  that  with  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion which  our  earth  has  round  its  polar  axis,  there  are  two 
spheroids  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  One  of  these 
is,  of  course,  the  form  which  it  actually  has,  in  which  the  ellip- 
ticity is  very  small,  and  its  figure  something  like  that  of  a  tur- 
nip ;  in  the  other  case  the  ellipticity  is  very  large,  the  equatorial 
axis  to  the  polar  axis  being  about  as  600  :  1  (if  our^memory 
serve  us  rightly),  and  its  form  approximating  to  that  of  a  mill- 
stone. The  former  of  these  is  what  mechanical  philosophers 
call  a  stable  equilibrium,  the  latter  an  unstable  equilibrium  ;  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  centrifugal  force  would 
be  so  great,  that  if  a  body  of  such  a  form  were  placed  in  our 
system,  subject  to  its  disturbing  force,  its  particles  would  in- 
stantly fljr  off  into  space.  The  marquis  de  la  Place  resumed 
the  same  inquiry,  generalized  it,  and  gave  a  theory  of  the  earth, 
distinguished  by  the  depth  and  elegance  which  characterize  all 
his  investigations. 

Mr.  Ivory,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824,  has 
discussed  the  same  question  in  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious 
paper.  He  has  extended  the  investigation  to  spheroids  of 
any  ellipticity  whatever ;  Legendre  and  the  marquis  de  la 
Place,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  difficulties  of  calcidus, 
having  confined  taems«lves  to  the  case  of  spheroids,  like  tihe 
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earth,   of  small  eccentricity.     He  has  generalized  Legendre's 

E reposition  respecting  the  two  spheroids  of  equilibrium,  which 
ad  been  obtained  by  a  particular  process,  into  a  very  beautiful 
proposition  which  may  be  thus  enunciated  :  '*  If  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  fluid  at  rest  be  acted  on  by  the  force  of  attraction,  it 
will  be  in  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  :  if  this  sphere 
begin  to  revolve  round  an  axis  passing  tnrough  its  centre,  it 
will  become  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  as  the  velocity  increases, 
that  oblateness  will  increase  till  the  equatorial  axis  is  to  the 
polar  as  2*7197  :  1  ;  beyond  this  proportion,  the  velocity  must 
diminish  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  and  the  oblateness  will  go 
on  increasing,  the  fluid  approximating  to  a  circular  sheet  as  the 
velocity  decreases  to  zero. 

We  see  from  this  that  there  will  be  no  velocity  of  rotation 
either  when  the. oblateness  is  zero  or  infinite. 

In  running  over  the  history  of  this  problem,  we  have  some- 
what over-stepped  our  more  immediate  business,  which  is  with 
captain  Sabine's  observations  and  calculations.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  details  of 
this  volume,  consisting  as  they  do  of  tables  of  some  thousands 
of  observations  with  the  pendulum,  and  of  the  description  of 
the  various  precautions  taten  to  insure  their  accuracy,  though  it 
will  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  general  scope  and  result  of  the  whole. 
.  It  has  been  already  incidentally  observed,  that  captain  Sa- 
bine's object,  was  to  apply  the  theorem  of  Clairault  on  the 
earth's  ellipticity  by  means  of  pendulum  observations.  The 
thing  to  be  obtamed  by  him  was  the  total  diminution  of  the 
force  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  As  the  intensity 
of  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  latitude  is  directly  obtained  from 
the  time  in  which  a  given  pendulum  oscillates,  and  as  the  law 
of  its  diminution,  assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  spheroid,  is  very 
simple,  a  single  observation  of  the  pendulum  in  a  given  latitude 
would  enable  us  to  compute  the  total  diminution  of  the  force 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator ;  this  would,  of  course,  furnish  only 
an  approximation  to  the  true  value  :  to  obtain  one  more  exact, 
we  must,  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  observations,  and 
spread  over  as  great  an  extent  of  the  meridian  as  possible. 
This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  captain  Sabine.  By  observa- 
tions the  most  delicate  and  very  numerous,  he  determines  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  thirteen  different  stations, 
the  most  remote  of  which  are  Bahia  in  13°  of  south,  and  Spitz- 
bergen  in  80**  of  north  latitude.  He  combines  these  by  the 
memod  of  the  least  squares,  and  deduces  39*01568  for  the  length 
of  the  equatorial  pendulum,  and  0*20213  for  the  total  diminu- 
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tion  of  the  force  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  From 
hence,  byClairault's  formula,  he  obtains  the  value  of  the  ellipti- 
city  to  be  ^^^^  of  the  equatorial  diameter. 

This  is  his  own  independent  result,  which  intrinsically,  v«ith- 
out  reference  to  any  corroborating  circumstance,  possesses  con- 
siderable claim  to  credit— a  credit  which  is  very  materially 
strengthened  by  some  important  considerations  which  we  shall 

1'ust  advert  to.  Combining  his  own  observations,  with  the 
ength  of  the  pendulum  as  determined  by  captain  Kater  at  the 
seven  principal  stations  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great 
Britain,  he  obtains  ^iJg.j  for  the  ellipticity,  and  from  a  similar 
combination  with  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  determined  by 
Messrs.  Arago,  Biot,  &c.  at  the  eight  stations  between  Unst 
and  Formentera  he  finds  j^,^  for  the  ellipticity,  and  finally 
combining  the  whole  together,  he  finds  it  to  be^.^.  The  very 
near  agreement  of  the  two  former  of  these  results  with  that  of 
captain  Sabine  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  that  which  he  had  himself  deduced  from  observa- 
tions more  exact,  more  numerous,  and  separated  by  greater 
intervals  of  the  earth's  surface  than  were  ever  before  brought  to 
apply  to  this  problem. 

There  are  two  objections  which  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  accuracy  of  this  value  : — the  first  is,  that  all  his 
stations  are  on  small  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  at  places 
situated  immediately  on  the  Atlantic  board :  A  series  of  obser- 
vations similarly  conducted  in  the  interior  of  the  American  or 
the  Asiatic  continents,  might  very  possibly  lead  to  results 
widely  different  from  that  which  is  now  found.  The  other  objection 
arises  from  the  principle  of  the  method.  If  Clairault's  theorem, 
which  furnishes  the  basis  of  this  method,  were  a  necessary 
truth,  the  method  would  be  perfect;  but  Clairault's  theorem  is 
merely  an  approximate  theoretic  formula,  assuming  certain  data 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  false),  and  therefore  we  conceive  it 
to  be  a  very  unstable  foundation  to  build  upon. 

When  captain  Sabine,  after  having  gone  through  the  com- 
putations we  have  been  describing,  says,  ^'  it  is  not  easy  to 
anticipate  what  accumulation,  or  what  variety  of  experimental 
evidence  will  be  required  in  a  final  determination  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  of  the  exterior  configuration  of  the  earth,"  it  is 
hot  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  his  own  mind  there  is  a  lurking 
feeling  that  he  has  himself  already  accomplished  this  object. 
For  ourselves,  we  regard  his  result  as  a  good  approximation- 
nothing  more — we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  it  is 
as  good  as  any  other.  But  it  produces  no  irresistible  conviction 
in  our  minds :  \ye  look,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  question  as  one 
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of  those  which  will  never  be  accurately  resolved,  and  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  classing  it  among  those  barriers  which  are 
to  limit  the  progress  of  human  inquiry.  The  determination  of 
the  earth's  ellipticity,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  we 
deem  to  be  no  unfit  associates  ;  they  have  exercised  the  great- 
est minds  in  researches  unprofitable  and  useless  as  far  as 
the  immediate  object  was  concerned,  although  collaterally 
and  indirectly  the  pursuit  of  them  has  led  to  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  which  grace  the  annals  of  physical 
philosophy. 

Art.  IV.     1.  A  Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of  Warwickshire  on  the  /«- 
crease  of  Crime  i?i  general,  but  more  particularly  in  the  County  qf 
Warwick  ;  with  a  Jew  Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of 
this  increasing  Evil.     By  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Esq.  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Warwick.    London. 
1820.  H.  T.  Hodgson.— pp.  39- 

g.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  qf  Surrey,  on  the  Misr 
conduct  qf  licensing  Magistrates,  and  the  consequent  degradation  qf 
the  Magistracy.     By  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.  D.  London.  J.  Butter- 
worth  and  Son.   1825. — ^pp.  135. 

TJPON  the  important  subject  of  law,  in  its  higher  departments 
of  codification  and  enactment,  as  well  as  in  what  concerns 
the  practice  of  pleading  in  English  courts  of  justice,  or  rather 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  we  have  already  bestowed 
some  share  of  our  attention.  We  propose  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  invite  our  readers  to  a  consideration  6{  the  mode  in 
which  the  administration  of  justice  is  managed  in  the  provinces 
of  England.  With  the  general  features  of  the  procedure  every 
one  is  more  or  less  familiar ;  with  the  rationale  of  the  subject  very 
few  persons  have  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves^ 
although  it  involves  the  most  essential  interests  of  a  civilized 
community.  We  receive,  during  childhood,  so  nwiny  ideas,  with 
blind  deference  to  ancestorial  wisdom,  that  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing what  is  good  and  bad  in  ancient  usages  is  scarcely  ever 
called  into  action ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  but  tarely  and  im- 
perfectly exerted  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  habit  of  veneratiag 
«1][  that  we  find  in  operation  on  •  entering  into  life,  because  perr 
sons  older  than  ourselves  admire  it,  is  so  destructive  of  a  healthy 
judgment,  that  much  study  and  reflection  are  requisite  in  order 
to  surmount  its  influence,  when  subjects  connected  with  an- 
tiquity fall  under  our  examination.  It  is  not  until  we  have 
divested  our  minds  of  a  number  of  early  associations  that  we 
ifd  able  to  discern  the  true  charapter  of  institutions  transmitted 
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to  us  from  a  remote  period  ;  nor  can  we  justly  appreciate  their 
claim  to  approval,  without  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  upon  which  all  enlightened  legislation 
must  proceed,  and  which  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to 
establish  and  expound. 

The  English  system  of  jurisprudence  has,  as  we  all  know, 
been  lauded  by  many  a  tongue,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  public  esteem.  This  circumstance,  however,  has, 
.within  a  few  years,  begun  to  be  considered  an  unsafe  criterion 
of  excellence,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  crave  more 
satisfactory  evidence  in  its  favour  than  the  mere  cuckoo-note  of 
imitative  praise.  Unreasonable  as  this  may  appear  to  the  advo- 
cates of  *'  things  as  they  are,"  we  must  confess  ourselves  to  be 
among  the  number  of  doubters,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  our  system  of  provincial  justice  according  to 
the  standard  furnished  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  present  day. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  a  system,  we  are  instructed  by  them, 
is  to  be  measured  by  inquiring  whether  it  answers  the  end  for 
which  it  is  designed —  Wisdom  itself  being  but  another  term  for 
"  the  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  So,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  system  in  question  be  a  good  one,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  whether  it  eflfects  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  contrived.  Now  the  end  to  which  all  penal  judicature  is, 
or  should  be,  directed,  is  this ;  the  prevention  of  crimes,  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  of  human  suffering.  The  engine 
punishment  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislator  for  this 
object,  every  unnecessary  exercise  of  it  is  reprehensible,  as 
being  a  waste* of  human  pain.  Let  it  be  borne  m  mind  that  in 
this  engine,  punishment,  there  are  four  qualities,  the  presence  of 
which  graduate  its  efficiency ;  namely,  certainty,  propinquity, 
intensity,  and  duration.  It  is  most  potent  in  deterring  from 
crime  when  all  of  these  properties  are  combined,  and  its  efficacy 
is  lessened  in  proportion  as  they  are  deficient.  With  these 
principles  to  guide  us  we  approach  the  *'  venerable  fabric  "  of 
our  judicial  system,  commencing  with  the  earliest  stage  of  its 
ojperations. 

When  an  offence  has  been  committed,  and  suspicion  alights 
upon  one  or  more  individuals,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
obtain  a  warrant  for  his  or  their  apprehension ;  and  the  next,  to 
charge  him  or  them  with  the  offence  before  one  of  his  majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace.  Of  course  we  might  expect  that  as  the 
power  to  grant  a  warrant  is  confined  to  one  description  of  per- 
sons, the  legislature  will  have  taken  care  that  one  of  this  class 
shall  always  be  at  hand  and  accessible  for  the  purpose.  Far 
from  it :  the  persons  who  compose  this  body,  and  in  wnom  resides 
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the  power  of  commitment  to  ^ol,  are  sometimes  to  be  found, 
and  sometimes  not.  In  one  district  there  will  be  half  a  dozen, 
in  another  of  the  same  extent,  not  one —they  are  neither  obliged 
to  stay  at  home,  nor  to  provide  a  substitute  to  transact  wnat 
business  may  be  required  of  them  in  their  absence.  In  fact, 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  but  they  are  the 
only  persons  authorized  to  do  certain  acts  as  above  stated,  and 
therefore  find  it  answer  to  take  some  trouble  for  the  sake  of  a 
monopoly  of  power  over  the  country  inhabitants.'"'  Parsons  are, 
in  some  counties  where  squires  run  scarce,  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  these  functions :  but  the  usual  qualification  for  a  magistrate 
is,  his  being  tolerably  rich,  idle,  and  in  the  occupation  or  possession 
of  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  and  being  placed, 
by  birth  or  marriage,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  well-born 
and  wealthy  persons  who  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the 
county.  They  are  not  paid  in  money,  for  what  they  may 
choose  to  do  in  the  way  oi  law,  from  which  circumstance  they 
desire  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
.good  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  justices  should  have  studied  the 
principles  of  legislation,  or,  indeed,  that  they  should  possess  any 
knowledge  of  it :  but  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  slight  attention  to  the  technical  forms  of 
law,  are  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  gross  blunders,  which  might 
give  a  handle  to  lawyers,  should  they  be  inclined  to  expose  them. 
Accordingly,  the  easiest  way  of  ^i/a/i/yi/ig  is,  not  by  fatiguing  their 
own  brains  on  the  subject,  (which  would,  in  truths  be  a  hard  tax 
upon  them),  but  by  engaging  in  their  interests  a  practitioner  of  the 
law,  whose  business  it  is,  to  assist  the  magistrates  with  advice, 
expound  the  statutes,  quote  common  law,  find  precedents  on 
occasion,  and  in  short  keep  their  worships  clear  of  any  eminent 
infraction  of  either  species  of  law  in  the  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity. This  useful  functionary  is  designated  "  Clerk  to  the  Petty 
Sessions  ;"  which  petty  sessions  are  periodical  meetings  of  ma- 
gistrates for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as  requires 
the  co-operation  of  two  or  more  of  that  body.  At  these  meetings 
the  clerk  attends  and  officiates,  receiving  the  emoluments  de- 
rived from  fees,  and  such  incidental  clerical  business  as  occurs 
during  the  session. 

When  we  view  this  contrivance  for  administering  justice,  des- 


*  Of  this  power  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Kent  having  expended  upwards  of  300,000/.  upon  a  gaol,  against 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  by  levying 
a  rate  to  that  amount  upon  the  county. 
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titute  as  it  is  of  all  the  attributes  Which  a  good  system  should 
possess,  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  oppression  and  injus- 
tice should  be  practised  towards  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ?  There  can  be  no  use  in  appealing  from  one  justice  to 
another,  for  (independently  of  the  etiquette  which  they  observe, 
of  not  touching  a  case  wherein  another  magistrate  has  already 
appeared)  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  every  individual 
justice  to  stand  by  his  neighbour  and  brother  in  power,  thus 
fortifying  the  whole  body  by  the  adhesion  of  its  parts.  If  the 
party  who  deems  himself  aggrieved  be  poor,  there  is  no  comfort 
out  in  resignation.  If  he  be  wealthy,  he  may  move  for  a  criminal 
information  against  the  justice  ot  justices,  paying  heavily  foir 
the  -chance  of  a  verdict.  If  the  verdict  be  favourable,  well.  If 
it  be  unfavourable,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  double  costs,  and  in 
some  cases  treble  costs.*  It  may  be  asked,  "  why  he  does  not 
demand  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  ?"  It  is  be- 
cause a  man  who  appeals  must  find  sureties  in  twenty  pounds  or 
more  each,  to  answer  for  his  appearance  to  prosecute  his  appeal 
there.  A  poor  man  cannot  procure  such  sureties,  and  besides, 
the  appeal  must  be  supported  by  counsel  or  it  may  be  easily  put 
down,  and  counsel  must  be  paid.  The  quarter  sessions  too  is 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  body  as  the  indi- 
vidual justice  complained  of,  and  he  may  moreover  be  sitting  on 
the  bench  when  the  appeal  is  made  against  his  own  conduct ! 
even  if  his  conduct  be  deemed  improper  by  the  rest,  the  court 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  It  cannot  punish,  though  it  may 
quash  his  proceeding.  Dr.  Edwards  insists  with  warmth  upon 
tne  utter  absence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  unpaid 
magistracy,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  censure  upon  them, 
for  want  of  a  tribunal  possessing  such  a  power — p.  82. 

Thus,  to  all  but  the  wealthy  classes,  an  appeal  is  virtually 
shut  out.  Where  any  remarkable  and  flagrant  impropriety  is 
indulged  in  by  a  member  of  the  magistracy,  a  stir  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  rest,  by  way  of  proving  their  own  virtue,  and  main- 
taining a  belief  that  such  things  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice.  As  for  instance,  some  late  examples  of  shameless 
abuse  of  authority  on  sundry  occasions,  produced  a  general  ex- 
pression of  censure  among  the  gentry ;  and  well  they  might,  for 
they  were  perfect  treason  in  a  magistrate  thus  to  force  public 
attention  to  the  stat^  of  a  law  which  could  warrant  such  oppres- 
sion as  that  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

The  uncertainty  of  procuring  the  services  of  a  magistrate. 


•  See  24th  Geo.  2nd.  c.  44.  Sec.  1.  2.  3.  7.  8.     7th  Jac.  c.  6.    43rd  Geo. 
3rd  c.  141.  do.  sec.  2.    5th  Geo.  4th.  c.  83.  lec.  18. 
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when  an  offence  is  to  be  examined  into,  .occasions  many  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  to  be  passed  over ;  thus  introducing  the  ele- 
ment uncertainty  into  the  punishment  attached  to  the  offence. 
The  success  of  a  justice-chase  is  often  dubious,  and  if  by  good 
luck,  the  prosecutor,  constable,  witnesses,  and  prisoner,  do  nm 
his  worship  "  to  earth ''  in  his  own  halls,  he  may  still  be  busy 
at  his  dinner,  or  entertaining  company,  or  too  much  tired  with 
his  sport,  to  attend  to-day,  and  tells  them  to  come  on  the 
morrow,  at  such  a  time.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  it 
should  be  highly  inconvenient  td  men  whose  time  is  their' 
capital,  and  who  cannot  do  their  business  by  deputy,  to  assem- 
ble again  at  a  distance  from  their  homes ;  moreover,  the  con-* 
stable  must  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  paid  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour by  the  party  prosecuting.  Much  trouble  and 
sacrifice  in  accomplishing  the  ends  of  justice,  is  thus  super- 
added to  the  loss  or  injury  already  sustained  by  the  complainant, 
for  the  law  makes  no  effort  to  procure  evidence  till  it  is  invoked 
by  a  voluntary  pipsecutor.* 

But  although  the  diflScUlty  attending  the  pursuit  of  justice 
does  produce  bad  effects  by  weakening  the  terrors  of  the 
penal  sanction,  that  is,  by  dimmishing  the  expectation  of  punish- 
ment, the  larger  portion  of  the  evils  deducible  from  the  EngUsh 
method  of  administering  provincial  law  emanates  from  improper 
commitments.  Some  of  these  have  been  known  to  be  assisted 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  accused  having  a  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate certain  fercB  naturae^  not  necessary  to  specify,  but 
dear  to  every  country  gentleman's  heart ;  but  the  standing  pro- 
vision for  improper  commitments  is,  the  interest  which  the 
clerk  has  in  their  multiplicity.  We  have  already  explained  the 
beautiful  relation  of  justice  dnd  clerk ;  but  the  clerk  is  not  to 
find  law  for  nothing,  and  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the  justice 
returns  his  obligations.  The  lawyer  gets  a  profit  upon  every 
commitment  which  he  can  prevail  on  the  justice  to  make  out. 
The  hardship  to  which  a  poor  man  is  subjected  by  being  shut 
up  in  a' crowded  gaol  for  several  weeks,  if  not  months,  in  the 
vilest  society,  too,  before  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  he  is 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Nay,  it  sometimes 
Happens  that  a  justice  commits  to  gaol  for  offences  not  cogniz- 
able by  either  common  law  or  any  Penal  Statute  !  A  case  of  this 
kind  fell  under  our  observation  last  summer  assizes  —  to  save  the 


*  See,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  some  forcible  observations  upon  the 
txpedieney  of  providincf  a  public  prosecutor,  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Bdinb; 
Review;  art.  '*  Code  d'Instruction  Criniinelle."  See  also  Miller  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Civil  Law  of  England,  p.  244,  245. 
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credit  of  the  committing  magistrate,  the  prosecutor  and  witnes- 
ses were  prevailed  on  to  let  their  recognizances  be  estreated,  and 
the  prisoner  was  discharged,  after  lying  in  gaol  two  inonths. 
Does  this  practice  coincide  with  the  true  aim  of  punishment, 
that  of  diminishing  crime  at  small  expense  of  suffering  ?  Surely 
not.  And  the  constitution  of  our  gaols  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the 
reformatory  objects,  that  a  residence  therein,  so  far  from  acting 
as  a  corrective,  is  a  sure  method  of  increasing  the  wicked  pro- 
pensities of  its  inmates.* 

The  circumstances  which  occur  in  the  next  stage  of  the  pro- 
cedure are  these  : — The  bill  of  indictment  having  been  prepared, 
and  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  brought  forward,  the 
Grand  Jury  examines  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  If 
they  think  that  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to  convict 
him,  the  bill  is  thrown  out,  and  the  prisoner  discharged.  The 
attorney  pockets  the  pelf;  the  committing  magistrate  is  safe 
from  censure — expenses  are  allowed  upon  tne  drawing  up  of  the 
indictment,  and  whethjcr  the  bill  is  found  or  not ;  no  one  suffers 
save  the  poor  accused,  who,  returning  home  with  the  stigma  of 
having  been  in  gaol  upon  his  character,  and  a  temper  soured  by 
unjust  treatment  and  despotic  coercion,  drained  of  his  last 
penny  by  fees  and  other  expenses,  is  just  placed  in  that  situation 
wherein  the  motives  to  good  conduct  are  the  least  likely  to 
affect  his  mind.  All  this  is  the  consequence  of  a  judicature 
which  disregards  the  waste  of  human  suffering,  and  which  doe^ 
not  concern  itself  with  the  care  of  reforming  offenders,  as  one 
of  the  means  of  diminishing  crime. 

The  Grand  Jury  institution  has  received  abundant  encomiums 
on  the  ground  that,  by  its  intervention,  many  an  innocent  man 
is  spared  the  shame  of  a  public  trial.  But  a  public  trial  ought, 
if  the  law  were  wisely  administered,  to  be  an  advantage  to  an 
innocent  man.  It  would  afford  him  the  means  of  making  a 
public  defence,  and  if  he  were  guiltless,  this  would  most  effec- 
tually publish  his  innocence.  A  verdict  of  acquittal,  how- 
ever, under  the  English  law,  affords  but  equivocal -proof  of 
a  prisoner's  innocence,  because  it  may  proceed  from  a  totally 
distinct  cause,  viz.  a  verbal  flaw  in  the  instrument  of  accur 
sation,   or  indictment,  f    This  being  the  case,  it  is  argued,  a 


*  At  the  last  Lent  Assizes  for  a  midland  county,  out  of  137  prisoners, 
40  had  been  in  gaol  before. 

t  For  example : — Some  months  ago  we  saw  a  rieport  of  a  trial,  wherein 
a  thief  was  caught  coming  out  of  a  house  in  Highburv-terrace  with  a  watch 
he  had  stolen  therein  upon  him.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  upon 
the  cleareit  evidence  of  the  theft  5  but  his  counsel  having  discovered  that 
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man  is  placed  in  rather  a  better  condition^  with  respect  to 
character,  when  discharged  by  the  Grand- Jury,  than  he  is  by  an 
acquittal  in  open  court.  To  praise  a  bad  tribunal,  upon  the 
plea  that  it  saves  some  innocent  men  from  a  tribunal  some 
degrees  worse,  evinces  pretty  clearly  how  destitute  it  is  of  all 
intrinsic  merit.  We  say  '*some"  innocent  men,  for,  by  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  adopted  by  the  Grand  Jury  practice,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  fairly  estimate  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
They  hear  one  side  only  ;  no  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  accused 
being  called.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  frequently  happens  that 
they  send  him  to  trial,  where  his  defence  is  sucn  as  to  change 
the  aspect  of  the  case  and  procure  his  acquittal.  Thus  even' 
this  slender  ground  of  eulogy  is  untenable,  and  we  appeal  to 
those  among  our  readers  who  may  be  conversant  with  the  tran&- 
actions  of  the  Grand-Jury  room,  whether  a  most  active  deter- 
mination to  find  "  true  biUs  "  does  not  usually  prevail  ?  We  hav* 
actually  heard  of  one  county  where  these  functionaries  have  been 
known  to  pique  themselves  upon  the  number  of  bills  found 
within  a  given  time.  ITie  cases  in  which  bills  are  thrown  out, 
it  may  safely  be  inferred,  are  cases  which  ought  never  to  have 
come  before  the  GraAd  Jury — cases  in  which  individuals  hhve 
been  committed  to  a  horrible  gaol  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
and  therefore  unjustly  imprisoned.  Were  they  sent  to  trial  the 
"  shame"  would,  we  suspect,  be  transferred  from  the  prisoners 
to  the  justice  who  put  them  in  prison.  Of  this  injury  we  hear 
nothing,  but  are  told  to  admire  the  humane  provision  maide  for  not 
adding  the  Jiirther  injury  of  a  bad  mode  of  trial.  This  species 
of  benevolence  is,  our  readers  must  allow,  quite  unique  !  Again, 
we  would  ask,  why  should  the  Grand  Jury  be  better  judges  of 
the  probability  of  a  prisoner  being  guilty,  than  the  single  ma- 
gistrate biefore  whom  the  same  evidence  was  first  laid  ?  He  had 
more  time  to  bestow  on  the  case  ;  he  was  applied  to  when  the 
facts  were  fresh,  when  all  the  evidence  was  recent ;  having  pro- 
bably an  acquaintance  with  the  local  circumstances  which  often 
assist  the  magistrate  in  weighing  testimony,  having  also  heard 
the  prisoner's  defence  ;  with  all  these  aids  in  favour  of  the  one, 
we  ask  why  a  plurality  of  magistrates  is  more  likely  to  ascertain 
the  probability  of  a  man's  guilt  than  the  o//e  justice?  It  seems 
likely  that  the  one  would  be  much  better  able  to  estimate  it 
than  the  many,  if  he  were  possessed  of  the  qualities  proper  for 
a  magistrate.     But  here  we  touch  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 


he  was  charged  in  the  indictment  with  having  stolen  a  watch,  the  nroperty 
of  the  owner  of  the  house,  whereas  the  watch  really  belonged  to  hit 
(bughter^  the  prisoner  got  clear  off. 
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system.  Here  we  intrude  with  insolent  curiosity  upon  the 
secret  springs  and  motives  which  work  the  machinery  of  our 
blessed  institutions.  Yet  it  must  be  told,  lest  the  simple-minded 
perceive  not  the  true  end  of  this  boasted  portion  of  theQi>  the 
Grand-Jury  practice,  and  thence  believe  that  if  it  has  done  no 
good,  it  has  at  least  done  no  harm.  It  has  an  end,  yea  it  hath  its 
utility  (would  that  all  the  objects  dear  to  philanthropy  were  as 
wisely  provided  for  as  those  to  which  the  mstitution  of  Grand 
Jury  is  subservient !).  So  far  forth  as  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  characterizes  a  perfect  system,  this  may  challenge  the  most 
skilful  of  human  contrivances.  The  only  thing  to  be  deplored 
is,  that  the  end  should  be  a  bad  one.  We  will  take  leave  to 
explain  what  it  is. 

The  advantage  of  the  Grand  Jury  consists  then,  first  and 
foremost,  in  sheltering  the  magistrates  in  the  individual  exer- 
cise of  their  judicial  authority — its  value  to  them  is  incal- 
culable. If  no  Grand  Jury  existed  to  take  the  responsibility 
off  the  shoulders  of  individuals,  the  blame  of  improper  com- 
mittals would  attach  itself  upon  the  magistrate  or  magistrates 
by  whom  the  impropriety  was  committed.  But  by  the  masteriy 
contrivance  of  a  Grand  Jury  every  inconvenience  of  this  kind  is 
provided  against.  The  body  of  justices,  being  all  in  one  interest, 
take  special  care  not  to  bring  the  office  into  disrepute,  by  ex- 
posing the  sins  of  a  brother.  The  whole  fraternity  must  stand 
by  each  other,  and  then  the  respective  portions  of  power  may 
be  stretched  to  their  utmost  limit  with  but  slight  danger  of  in- 
curring blame.  Such  is  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
to  afford,  in  its  collective  character,  the  most  complete  pro- 
tection and  immunity  to  the  acts  of  all  who  belong  to  the  frater- 
nity. There  is  another  species  of  power  which  they  possess, 
and  which  they  exercise  for  the  double  advantage  of  obliging 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  for  the  sake  of  quelling  every 
indication  of  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  Government 
which  may  be  attempted  by  the  people — disapprobation  of  the 
acts  of  government  being  of  course  a  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  profit  by  said  acts.  The  power  we  mean  is  that  of  pre- 
venting all  redress,  by  criminal  proceedings,  against  such  as 
commit  violence  or  injury  in  support  of  the  government  party. 
The  Grand  Jury  have  only  to  throw  out  the  bill  of  indictment 
against  such  offenders,  and  they  escape  untouched.  When 
indictments  were  laid  against  some  of  the  yeomanry  who  com- 
mitted the  well-known  atrocious  acts  of  violence  at  Manchester, 
not  a  bill  would  they  find !  "  no  justice  for  discontented 
people ! !"  The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  a  civil  action  (if  the 
party  can  pay  for  it),  and  even  then  there  are  tricks  known  to 
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the  initiated  by  which  the  attempt  at  remedy  is  rendered  either 
ruinous  or  abortive.  Government  finds  the  mstitution  of  Grand 
Jury  80  convenient,  in  cases  like  the  foregoing,  that  it  has  a 
prodigious  interest  in  its  maintenance,  and  looks  with  detesta- 
tion upon  any  endeavours  to  impugn  its  perfection  and  utility. 
As  a  sample  of  tlie  convenient  operation  of  the  Grand -Jury 
system,  in  as  far  as  it  relieves  single  justices  from  uneasiness 
concerning  rash  committals,  we  will  state  a  case  which  occurred 
in  a  midland  county  some  few  months  since,  the  authenticity  of 
which  our  readers  may  rely  upon.  A  boy  finding  a  sack  close 
to  the  highway,  carried  it  home :  the  boy^s  father  finding  out 
to  whom  it  belonged  advised  the  son  to  take  it  back  the  next 
day,  lest  the  being  possessed  of  another  person's  property  might 
get  him  into  some  trouble.  Before  there  was  time  to  comply 
with  this  advice,  the  owner  of  the  sack  claimed  and  received  nui 
property  back.  Three  months jiftev  this  incident,  the  owner  of 
the  sack,  who  was  a  member  of  an  association  for  the  protection 
of  property  by  prosecuting  for  offences,  found  himself  called 
upon  by  its  regulations,  to  prosecute.  The  boy  was  accordingly 
taken  before  a  parson-justice  of  that  district,  who  made  out  hi« 
comimtment,  for  felonj/,  to  the  county  gaol.*  In  that  county 
gaol  was  he  doomed  to  remain  six  or  seven  weeks,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  could  scarcely  fail  of  rendering  hin  vicious 
and  idle.  He  was  destined,  by  this  functionary  of  the  laws,  to 
spend  six  weeks  in  prison.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  con- 
finement he  would  have  been  locked  up  with  eight  felons  every 
night,  in  a  cell  containing  three  beds.  That  this  boy  was  spared 
such  injuries  arose  from  the  interference  of  an  individual,  who 

trocured  the  lad  to  be  bailed,  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  assizes, 
n  due  time,  the  Grand  Jury  being  assembled',  the  case  in 
question  was  brought  forward,  and,  as  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted, the  bill  was  rejected.  Had  no  Grand  Jury  existed,  and 
had  the  lad  been  brought  to  a  public  trial,  the  utter  absence  of 
evidence  to  warrant  his  commitment  might  have  come  before  the 
public  eye — might  have  occasioned  unfavourable  remarks  uponthe 
conduct  of  the  magistrate  in  committing  him-— might  have  vexed 
the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  by  bringing  the  ma^sterial 
office  into  disrepute.  All  these  inconveniences,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, were  obviated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
Can  iit  be  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  have  ho  many  ad- 
mirers among  the  country  gentlemen  7 

*  There  is  a  reason  why  an  offence  should  be  construed  ''  felony,''  as 
the  exjieftded  are  allowed  (/.  e,  paid  by  county)  on  the  prosecution— -not  io 
with  misdemeanours. 
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In  the  case  here  cited,  the  county  was  put  to  an  expense  of 
nine  pounds  two  shillings.*     The  attorney,  who  managed  the* 
prosecution,  pocketed  thereof  three  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  besides  what  he  was  able  to  make  upon  the  allowance 
for  witnesses — a  not  unproductive  source  of  profit,  inasmuch  as 
the  witnesses  usually  consent  to  take  a  less  sum  per  day  than 
the  county  allows,  the  attorney  undertaking  to  advance,  and- 
reimbursing  himself  out  of  the  order  for  expenses  by  the  Court/ 
The  charge  for  witnesses  upon  this  vexatious  prosecution  was 
£5. 145. 6rf.,  making  altogether  £9.  2s.  as  above  stated.     When' 
a  prisoner   is  discharged,  who  has  been  held  to  bail,  he  pays 
ten  shillings  for  his  release  from  his  recognizances.     A  prisoner 
having  been  in  gaol  up  to  his  trial,  and  being  acquitted,  if  it  is 
for  a  misdemeanor,  is  obliged  to  pay  ten  and  sixpence  on  being 
discharged.     If  found  guutif  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
shilling  to  the  king,  or  even  less,  he  has  no  fee  to  pay !  so  that 
an  innocent  persoxi  has  to  pay  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  on 
account  of  his  innocence.     Having  been  acquitted,  he  must  be 
presumed  innocent ;  how  cruelly  unjust  then  to  tax  him  to  this 
extent,  or  to  any  extent  indeed !  Ten  shillings  would  be  the 

Crice  of  six  days  hard  toil  to  a  man ;  of  more  to  a  boy,  such  as 
e  of  whose  case  we  have  spoken — levied,  too,  at  a  time  when ' 
his   work,    and   consequently   his   earnings,   must  have   been 
suspended  in  order  to  attend  at  the  assize ;  levied,  too,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clerk  of  the  assize,  or  clerk  of  the  peace  ? 

The  connection  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  in- 
crease of  crime  and  the  emoluments  of  the  agents  of  the  law,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  The  practice 
of  permitting  attornies  to  guide  ana  direct  magistrates  has  there 
been  largely  indulged  in,  and  there  has  accordingly  been  an  im- 
mense number  of  committals.  The  police  office  at  Birmingham 
is  presided  over  by  unpaid,  irresponsible  magistrates,  and  they 
are  assisted  in  their  work  bv  what  are  called  Clerks  to  the  Public 
Police  Office.  These  persons  are  Birmingham  attornies,  three 
in  number.  They  receive  (according  to  Mr.  Wilmot)  on  an 
average  £  5000  per  ann.  for  their  services  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions ;t  partly  for  professional  agency,  partly  in  character  of 
prosecutor,  which  character  they  are  permitted  to  assume  in 
cases  which  come  before  this  police-office.  The  interest  which 
these  individuals  have  in  procuring  committals  is  obvious.     Of 


*  Mr.  Wilmot  ffives  a  copy  of  an  attorney's  bill  for  prosecuting  his  own 
servant  boy,  which  amounts  to  £20,  he  receiving,  in  character  of  witness 
alone,  eight  guineas  I 

t  Some  other  statements  confine  the  amount  to  £2,600. 
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the  whole  number  of  criminals  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  sent  from 
Birmingham,  the  proportion  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wilmot  to  be 
four-fifths — a  large  portion  of  whom  are  discharged  at  every 
assize.  The  Birmingham  magistrates,  when  this  extraordinary 
appearance  of  delinquency  has  been  made  matter  of  remark, 
have  declared  that,  "  large  as  the  number  of  commitments  was, 
they  did  not  commit  one-tenth  of  the  prisoners  who  were  brought 
before  them !"  Mr.  Wilmot  observes  upon  this,  "  it  indis- 
putably proves  that  such  is  the  eagerness  for  detection,  that 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  are,  if  not  unjustly,  at  least  unneces- 
sarily, accused.'* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  author  of  this  exposure  laying  open 
these  scandalous  abuses  of  the  magisterial  system,  yet  affecting 
to  disclaim  all  idea  of  imputing  to  those  who  carry  it  on  any 
thing  like  interested  motives.  It  is  really  curious,  we  say,  to 
see  it  first  of  all  clearly  proved  that  a  man  profits  by  a  certain 
system,  and  then  to  find  it  averred  that  he  is  quite  unconscious 
of  being  actuated  by  interested  motives,  that  is,  unconscious 
of  the  benefit  which  he  derives  from  it !  The  worthy  magis- 
trate's conception  of  the  innocent  and  ingenuous  character  of 
mind  common  to  attomies  thus  situated,  is  truly  edifying.  He 
says,  that  he  condemns  *'  a  system  which  suffers  the  clerks  of 
the  ojffice  to  act  as  attornies  in  the  prosecutions,  or  indeed  to 
be  themselves  the  prosecutors ;  and  thus  to  acquire  every  ad- 
vantage against  the  accused,  and  to  be  impelled  by  everi/  motive 
(though  unfelt  and  unknown  to  themselves)  of  obtaining  an  enor- 
mous annuity  from  the  public  purse."  That  a  man  should 
adopt  means  for  securing  to  himself  a  handsome  income,  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  motives  which  impel  him  to  do  so,  is  a 
proposition  which  few  will  have  the  simplicity  to  receive  with 
a  grave  countenance.  But  Mr.  Wilmot  carries  this  charitable 
belief  through  all  the  statements  he  makes  concerning  the  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  provincial  justice.  It  would  be, 
unbecoming,  perhaps,  in  one  who  is  himself  an  unpaid  magis- 
trate, a  functionary  of  the  English  law,  to  admit  that  any  indi- 
vidual, acting  under  the  same  system,  could  be  actuated  by 
sordid  views.  It  would  be  treason  to  the  corps.  When,  therefore, 
he  acknowledges  "  that  the  facility  with  which  the  county  in-, 
discriminately  allows  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  has  an  indi- 
rect and  natural  tendency  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  crimes,^' 
and  also,  that  "  when  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the 
detection  of  offenders  receive  their  only  emolument  from  the 
number  of  trials  which  shall  ensue  from  the  committals  ;"  when 
he  acknowledges  these  facts,  he  trusts  ''  that  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  he  means  to  impute  any  but  the  most 
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honourable  motives  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  attending  as  clerks  at  the  public  office  in  Birming- 
ham/' **  Oh !  surely  not"  say  the  class  whose  opinions  are  formed 
by  the  influence  of  similar  habits  of  thought  with  those  of  the 
worthy  magistrate.  What  all  other  classes  of  persons  would 
say  on  this  subject,  after  reading  Mr.  Wilmot^s  pamphlet,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  predict. 

In  the  county  of  Warwick,  two  hundred  prisoners  for  trial 
at  one  assize  is  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  amount  of 
crimes  fully  equals,  and  sometimes  exceeds,  that  of  the  largest 
counties  in  England.  This  circumstance  was  publicly  noticed 
by  the  judge  who  presided  in  the  criminal  court  in  the  year 
1820,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  county  of  Warwick  is  really  more  vicious  and  immoral, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  other  counties ;  nor  can 
it  be  allowed  as  a  satisfactory  explanation,  that  Birmingham  is 
comprised  in  its  jurisdiction.  There  are  towns  iji  other 
counties,  equally  populous  and  composed  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  inhabitants,  yet  the  calendars  of  these  counties  do- 
not  present  a  similar  spectacle.  The  solution,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  facilities  which  the 
practice  of  the  magistracy  of  Birmingham  affords  to  the  clerks 
of  making  a  profit  out  of  delinquency.  The  same  faults 
prevail  throughout  the  whole  existing  practice  of  criminal 
procedure  in  the  counties,  as  administered  by  the  unpaid 
magistrates.  The  particular  case  which  we  have  adduced  is 
only  a  sample  of  the  same  mischiefs,  aggravated  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  infallible  tendency 
of  the  English  mode  of  criminal  procedure  to  produce  crime. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  sketch  of  the  criminal  procedure 
in  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  down  to  the  hour  of  trial.* 
Be  it  observed,  that  the  admirers,  the  adorers,  of  our  judicial 
institutions,  swell  the  note  of  praise  when  they  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  our  judges.  "  How  impartial,  how  incorrupt,  how 
learned  the  judges  themselves  !  how  exquisite  the  contrivance 
for  avoiding  the  influence  of  local  interests  !  how  beneficent ! 
to  carri/  justice  home  to  every  man's  door !  "  Justice  being  as- 
sumed to  reside  in  Westminster,  and  no  where  else,  it  follows, 
that  if  she  was  not  carried  from  thence  she  would  never  make 
her  appearance  at  all !  But  to  be  Serious.  In  order  to  make  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  merit  of  the  arrangement,  let  us  see  whether 
the  end  is  answered.     It  does  not  signify  talking  about  the  per- 


*  All  comment  on  the  subject  of  evidence  is  purposely  avoided,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  clearness. 
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fectionof  the  individuals  employed  in  a  service  ;  if  the  service 
is  badly  performed,  it  is  no  consolation  to  be  told  that  the  agents 
are  faultless  ;  as  well  might  we  be  content  with  a  watch  that  went 
badly,  because  the  watchmaker  affirmed  that  the  wheels  and 
works  were  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  effects,  and  the 
effects  alone,  confer  value  on  a  machine.  We  repeat  the  ques- 
tion— is  the  purpose  of  a  judicial  establishment  fulfilled  by  the 
English  contrivance  ?     Hear  the  fact. 

Twelve  judges  are  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudging  all  criminal  cases,  and  all  common-law  civil  causes, 
which  may  occur  throughout  the  whole  of  England.     For  a 
population  of  eight  or  nine  millions,  provincial  business,  London 
business,  motions  for  new  trials,  and  new  trials,  all  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  twelve  judges,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
offences,  which  are  neard  and  decided  upon  by  the  justices  at 
quarter-sessions.     These  twelve  functionaries  perform  journies 
in  pairs  into  the  provinces,  to  some  counties  twice  a-year,  to 
others   only  once,  to  a  few  thrice ;    for  the  professed  object  of 
adjudging  all  that  needs  adjudging  throughout  the  counties  of 
England,     Much  time  is  of  course  lost  in  the  actual  locomotion ; 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  capital  is  vacant  during  these  ambu- 
latory periods.     Much  time  is  also  lost  by  the  parade  of  de- 
votion, and  the  forms  of  the  courts  ;  the  residue  is  parcelled  out 
amongst  the  assize  towns  of  every  county  in  the  circuit;    the 
judges  giving  a  guess  at  the  probable  duration  of  the  business  at 
each,     f  hey  are  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners  for  trial,  and 
the  leading  features  of  the  important  cases.    But  in  most  instances 
the  time  allotted  to  an  assize  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  if  jus- 
tice had  her  rights ;  and  the  criminal  cases  are  hurried  through 
the  ^orws  of  trial  in  a  manner  which  is  disgraceful  to  a  highly 
civilized  country.     Should  there  be  a  press  of  criminal  business 
in  the  middle  of  a  circuit,  the  time  allotted  to  the  assize  town 
next  on  the  journey  is  entrenched  upon  ;    till  at  the  last  town 
of  all  so  little  remains  for  the  all -important  process,  that  the 
trials  there  are  really  an  absolute  mockery  of  justice.     For  as 
their  lordships  must  be  in  London  by  such  a  day,  to  open  the 
sittings  in  such  and  such  a  court,  the  trials  must  be  got  through 
with  some  how  or  another,  by  a  given  time.     There  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  stating  the  gross 
imperfections  of  this   ambulatory  system.     Small,   grievously 
small,  as  is  the  number  of  our  judges,  still  they  do  not  re- 
gularly perform  these  circuitous  duties.     The  chief  justices  do 
not  go  the  Lent  circuit,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  sets  of 
counties,  whpse  demand  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  has  to 
be  met  by  one  solitary  judge  ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  assize  which 

z  2 
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always  has  the  largest  calendar.  The  midland  circuit  has  re- 
peatedly been  performed  by  one  judge.  The  business  being,  of 
course,  more  than  he  can  possibly  execute;  the  evil  conse- 
quences are  twofold.  Though  the  criminal  cases  must  be  all 
disposed  of,  the  nisi  prius  business  can  be  postponed  ;  accord- 
ingly the  unfortunate  litigants  have  to  bear  the  double  injury 
of  delayed  expectation  and  augmented  expense.  All  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  made  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
laid  out,  they  retire  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ensuing  assize, 
under  the  title  of  remanets,  when  they  take  the  same  chance 
of  adjustment  as  the  new  suits,  there  being  no  preference 
shown  towards  the  deferred  causes.  "  Suitors,"  says  a  late 
author  with  great  propriety,  "  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their 
suits  should  be  determined  with  all  reasonable  expedition,  and 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  are  brought  forward  for  adju- 
dication.'*— Miller  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Civil  Law  of 
Endand.  p.  468. 

At  the  Lent  assizes  of  this  year  (1825),  no  less  than  seven 
civil  causes  were  left  untried  at  one  place  ;  at  another  two  were 
left,  one  of  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  former  assize. 
At  a  certain  assize  town  in  Wales,  we  learn,  that  not  long  ago 
out  of  thirty-eight  entered  for  trial,  only  seven  or  eight  causes 
were  decided.  Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  in  the  work  quoted  above, 
that  "  there  is  almost  always  a  number  of  causes  remaining  un- 
disposed of  at  the  end  of  each  circuit.  At  the  very  last  autumn 
assizes  in  1824,  several  important  causes  are  said  to  have  been 
postponed  after  very  heavy  expense  had  been  thrown  away  in 
feeing  counsel  and  collecting  witnesses,  and  this  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  the  judges  had  not  time  to  overtake  them" 
[p.  463].  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  individuals  interested  in  the  nine  postponed  causes  at 
the  two  places  (on  the  midland  circuit)  above  alluded  to,  couM 
scarcely  be  defrayed  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds! 
Hence  the  numerous  instances  of  persons  submitting  to  in- 
juries, or  compromise,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  so  very 
expensive  and  dubious  a  mode  of  redress.  So  long  as  justice 
is  uncertain,  costly,  and  tedious,  so  long  will  a  mass  of  wrongs 
remain  unredressed,  and  even  encouraged.  Much  more  might 
be  said  concerning  the  train  of  evils  which  this  wretched  system 
of  judicature  entails  upon  those  whose  properties  and  characters 
are  at  stake.  Every  delay  in  judicial  procedure  makes  in 
favour  of  the  party  in  malA  fide.  The  circumstance  of  a  wit- 
ness dying  during  the  interval  between  one  assize  and  another, 
may  prove  the  ruin  of  the  just  man,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
unjust. 
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In  the  criminal  court,  as  we  have  uheady  said,  the  business 
must  be  disposed  of.  But,  with  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  pos- 
sible, it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  calendar  proves  too 
much  for  tne  judges ;  and,  if  there  be  only  one  judge,  so  much 
greater  the  diflSiculty  of  getting  done  in  time.  On  these  urgent 
occasions  the. judge  authorizes  some  other  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  who  is  engaged  on  the  circuit,  and  in  the  commis- 
sion,* to  assume  the  functions  of  judge  in  the  criminal  court ; 
who,  if  he  have  no  more  briefs  to  employ  his  time,  steps  over 
the  benches,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  barbler  who  has  added  an 
additional  row  of  powdered  curls,  metamorphoses  himself  into 
a  judge. 

Now,  one  of  the  merits  ascribed  to  our  itinerant  system  has 
ever  been,  *'  that  it  obviated  the  influence  of  local  prejudice  in 
the  breast  of  the  judge."  But  here  we  see  lawyers  sitting  on 
the  judgment-seat,  concerning  whose  local  attachments  no 
inquiry  is  made,  no  objection  started.  Yet  lawyers  are  certain 
to  be  most  strongly  imbued  with  them.  A  barrister  goes  to 
the  same  places  every  time ;  he  even  selects  his  circuit  from 
local  considerations ;  his  success  depends  on  being  popular 
among  the  attomies  of  the  district,  and  with  the  magistracy. 

If,  for  example,  he  were  to  refuse,  in  quality  of  judge,  an 
order  for  expenses  on  a  prosecution,  the  attorney  w^ould  take  a 
note  of  it  and  give  his  next  brief  to  another  counsel.  Nay,  we  know 
an  instance  wherein  a  barrister,  who  not  only  goes  the  circuit, 
but  who  resides  in  one  of  the  counties  included  within  it ;  who 
is,  moreover,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  this  barrister,  we 
say,  actually  presides  frequently  in  the  criminal  court  of  this 
county,  a  court  in  which  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  prisoners 
for  trisJ  committed  by  him,  in  quality  of  magistrate  !  He  has 
a  son,  too,  a  barrister  on  the  same  circuit,  to  whom  he  has  been 
known  to  transfer  his  briefs,  on  behalf  of  prisoners  about  to  be 
tried,  on  assuming  the  office  of  temporary  judge.  So  much  for 
the  regard  had  to  the  prevention  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
local  prejudices,  by  the  English  law  !  Mr.  Miller  has  a  good 
passage  on  this  particular  impropriety  [p.  460,  et  seq.]  he  says, 
"  In  addition  to  this,  as  they  (meaning  the  judges)  are  all  upon 
duty  at  the  same  time,  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  them 
becomes  indisposed,  a  contract  is  made  with  some  of  the  ser- 
geants at  law,  king's  counsel,  or  barristers,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  judge  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  the  obvious 


*  The  commission  usually  comprises  the  names  of  some  subordinate 
members  of  the  law,  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  obstruct  the 
judge's  perfonnance  of  lus  duty. 
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discredit  of  the  whole  system  of  English  judicature.  It  is  poor 
economy,  and  worse  policy.  It  never  succeeds,  to  see  a  man 
one  week  on  the  bench,  and  another  at  the  bar.  It  is  an  union 
of  characters  which  the  public  neither  approves  nor  comprehends, 
and  in  this  instance  their  judgment  is  right,  though  they  may 
not  always  be  able  to  assign  the  reasons  for  it.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  even  more  objectionable  than  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  it  to  be.  The  best  men  that  can  be  procured  ought  to 
preside  as  j  udges,  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  deficiency  among 
them,  those  barristers  ought  to  be  selected,  who  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  to  that  rank  upon  the  first  vacancy.  The  very  re- 
verse, however,  happens.  Those  who  are  employed  to  supply 
the  place  of  judges  who  are  absent  from  accident  or  indisposi- 
tion, are  rarely  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  permanent  judges. 
From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  either  that  those  judges  who 
are  permanent,  or  those  who  are  temporary,  are  not  the  ablest 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  whichever  of  these  alternatives  coin- 
cides with  the  fact,  the  public  must  in  some  degree  suffer." 
All  this  furnishes  an  example  of  the  delusive  effect  produced  by 
the  belief  in  that  something,  called  "  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion," which  people  imagine  to  preside  (like  a  good  genius  in  a 
fairy  tale)  over  the  operations  of  government.  And  although 
all  sorts  of  abuses";  and  mal-administration  should  prevail  in 
practice,  we  are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  these  things 
being.  "  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  matchless  constitution,^ 
they  cannot  endure  long.  But  the  fact  is,  the  most  beneficent 
ana  salutary  code  of  laws  that  could  be  promulgated  would  be 
wholly  useless,  if  its  execution  depended  on  agents  equally 
irresponsible  to  the  public  with  those  on  whom  the  protection 
of  rights  depends  in  this  country.  If*'  matchless  constitution'' 
were  all  the  security  we  enjoyed  against  despotic  power,  we 
should  not  now  be  indulging  ourselves  in  the  liberty  of  pointing- 
out  what  is  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs — a  privilege, 
on  the  exercise  of  which  depends  all  hope  of  future  improve- 
ment, and  which,  not  to  exert,  betokens  a  mind  incapable  of 
taking  any  enlarged  views  of  huRian  happiness. 

It  would  appear  to  a  stranger  who  should  inquire  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  justice  is  administered  in  England,  that 
the  English  people,  liberal  as  they  are  in  supporting  every  branch 
of  the  executive  power,  were  reluctant  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
judges  alone.  "What  r  he  would  exclaim  '*  have  they  20,000  par- 
sons and  but  12  judges  !  how  disproportionately  small  the  num^ 
ber  of  those  functionaries  whose  office  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  and  indispensable  that  civilization  Jhas  insti- 
tuted !"    But  the  people,  God  help  them!  have  never  had  the 
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option  of  paying  for  more  judges,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  would  readily  supply  the  needful  reward,  were  an  ade- 
quate judicial  establishment  set  on  foot.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  litigation  would  alone 
readily  bear  the  ex()ense  of  a' judge's  services.  It  were  far  better, 
indeed,  that  a  suitor  should  pay  the  judge  at  once,  than  that  he 
should  have  to  pay  others  for  getting  his  cause  tried,  or  mther 
for  endeavouring  to  get  his  cause  tried  ;  for  a  great  deal  is  often 
spent  in  the  latter  mode  alone.  Suitors  have  to  pay  several 
persons  foi;  lying  in  wait  to  catch  a  portion  of  the  judge's  time 
and  attention,  and  for  taking  care  to  bring  their  cause  into  court 
during  those  transitory  periods  which  are  called  Sittings  in  Term, 
and  which  occupy  about  twelve  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  of 
which  the  year  is  composed,  for  if  a  simple  suitor  fancies  justice 
is  to  be  had  at  any  and  every  time  of  the  year,  he  is  wofully  dis- 
appointed :  justice,  like  venison,  is  only  in  season  at  stated  times. 
The  performance  of  certain  acts,  too,  in  term,  aud  out  of  term, 
makes  all  the  difference  in  respect  of  their  validity.  We  know  a 
case  in  which  a  claim  was  made,  by  an  individual,  upon  a  large 
landed  property,  because  it  was  affirmed  that  a  certain  investitive 
process,  called  a  "  fine  and  recovery,"  had  been  gone  through 
out  of  term.  The  persons  in  possession  of  the  property,  well 
aware  of  the  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  the  field  of 
English  law,  were  glad  to  offer  a  large  sum  to  procure  the  sup- 
pression of  the  claim — which  was  accepted  :  we  could  cite  more 
instances,  but  we  must  pursue  the  subject  of  the  judges. 

Why  their  number  is  to  be  eternally  limited  to  twelve,  whilst 
the  demand  for  them  fluctuates  with  the  state  of  society,  is  a 
very  natural  question  to  ask.  But  the  universal  reply  is  ready 
"  Because  our  ancestors  thought  twelve  enough."  St.  Irenajus, 
the  early  Christian  writer's,  reason  for  the  number  of  gospels 
being  confined  to  four,  was  not  more  absurd.  He  said  *'  there 
were  four  cardinal  winds,  and  four  climates,  the  church  there- 
fore was  to  have  four  pillars,  or  gospels."  The  truth  is,  that  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  judges  is  advantageous  only  to  the 
directors  of  a  vicious  form  of  government.  It  enables  them  to 
keep  a  tolerable  look  out  for  devoted  adherents,  amongst  whom 
judges  may  be  chosen,  and,  being  chosen,  government  exercises 
a  still  further  control  over  them  by  holding  out  expectations  of 
promotion  on  the  bench.  If  a  large  number  of  judges  were 
distributed  over  the  land,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  some  of 
them  running  restive,  in  cases  where  the  interest  of  the  rulers 
and  the  governed  was  at  issue— such  as  libel  prosecutions, 
sedition,  freedom  of  the  press,  irreverence  towards,  great  folks, 
and  SQ  forth.    The  difficulty  of  finding  more  than  twelve  men 
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both  able  and  willing  to  administer  the  wonderful  mysteries  of 
common  law,  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  an  objection  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  We  see  men  of  eminent  abilities  ready 
to  expatriate  themselves  and  to  preside  over  courts  of  law  in 
distant  and  unwholesome  colonies,  for  a  moderate  salary.  Nor 
do  we  ever  hear  of  the  slightest  difficulty  in  replacing  a  judge 
at  home,  out  of  the  phalanx  of  "  learned  brothers/'  who  are 
practising  as  counsel  in  the  various  courts  at  Westminster.  In 
fact,  no  such  futile  objection  could  be  brought  by  any  but  the 
most  determined  advocate  of  "  things  as  they  are."  Whilst  we 
find  men  of  learning  and  talents  exercising  tne  duties  of  a  curate 
in  a  large  parish,  upon  a  stipend  of  <£80  and  even  £60  per 
annum,  it  were  idle  to  suppose  that  the  honourable  office  of 
judge,  with  a  moderate  salary,  would  lie  vacant  for  want  of 
candidates  (]^ualified  to  fill  it.  The  expenses  to  which  the 
several  counties  of  England  are  put  by  the  existing  system, 
would,  we  have  little  doubt,  prove  adequate  to  the  providing  of 
such  a  remuneration  for  competent  judges  as  should  meet  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases; 
and  that,  too,  without  delay,  and  with  incalculably  less  expense 
to  the  parties  seeking  justice.  We  subjoin  a  statement  oi  cer- 
tain items  of  expenditure,  as  exhibited  in  the  printed  balance- 
sheet  of  a  county  treasurer's  report,  for  one  year,  which  will 
serve  to  corroborate  the  foregoing  opinion.  The  county  to  which 
it  refers,  is  a  small  one  too. 

Paid  for  Prosecutions  at  Assizes     -       -  -  £  2,950  3  8 

Paid  for  Prosecutions  at  Sessions          -  -  2,291  0  0 

♦Disbursements  at  Gaol  and  Bridewell  -  -  5,062  0  0 
Apprehending   and    passing  of  Vagrants  and 

discharged  Prisoners           -         -         -  -  27 1110 

Conveying  Prisoners  to  Gaol  and  Bridewell  -  747  0  0 

Insurance,  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Rents     -       -  -  228  6  2 

t^' 11,550     0  10 

Now,  in  this  table,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  expenditure  of 
individuals  concerned  in  civil  cases,  the  amount  of  which,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume,  would  swell  the  total  to  some  £  15,000 
or  £  18,000.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  of  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  which  would  probably  bring  the  sum  to  a  clear  £20,000 

♦  Some  set  off  against  this  article  appears  in  the  shape  of  proceeds  of 
prison  labour,  but  not  to  ai)y  large  amount. 

+  Mr.  Wilmot  states  the  expenditure  of  the  county  of  Warwick  at 
^24,000perann.page31, 
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per  annum^  reckoning  a  certain  proportion  of  the  salaries  as  the 
contribution  of  one  county.  Here  then  is  a  sum  of  £  20,000 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  justice  in  one  county.  Sup- 
posing twenty  judges  to  be  placed  in  as  many  districts  of  this 
county  at  an  average  salary  of  £  1,000  per  annum,  constantly 
on  the  judgment-seat,  we  have  the  end  of  judicial  establish- 
ment much  better  fulfilled.  But,  in  all  probability,  a  less  num- 
ber and  at  lower  salaries  would  suflBice.  There  would  be  a  certain 
expenditure  required  in  providing  a  house,  or  at  least  a  sizeable 
room,  where  the  business  of  hearing  causes  and  complaints 
should  be  carried  on :  also  for  the  payment  of  constables  or 
for  whatever  physical  power  was  needed  to  enforce  the  law  upon 
delinquents  :  also  for  places  of  confinement  where  it  was  ordered 
as  a  punishment  (they  would  scarcely  be  needed  for  any  other 
purpose),  and  for  conveying  oft'enders  thereto.  But  the  ex- 
penses of  loco-motion,  on  account  of  prisoners,  would  be  abso- 
lutely nothing  as  compared  with  the  amount  above  quoted. 
Only  let  it  be  imagined  that  such  a  sum  as  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  should  be  expended  in  one  year  by  one  county  upon 
this  department !  No  man,  under  a  good  judicial  establishment, 
ought  to  be  carried  more  than  ten  miles,  at  the  furthest,  in  order 
to  be  tried  ;  and  where  the  judge  was  always  accessible  no  time 
or  money  would  ever  be  expended  to  no  purpose.  If  what  we 
have  attempted  to  prove  be  correct,  viz.  that  crime  is  fostered 
by  the  existing  system  of  provincial  law,  it  would  follow,  that 
under  a  good  system  much  less  crime  would  be  found  to  exist ; 
that  much  less  expense  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  laws 
in  operation,  and,  consequently,  that  the  good  people  of  Great 
Britain  might  have  all  the  blessings  of  a  cheap,  quick,  and  good 
judicature,  without  being  called  upon  for  any  additional  contri- 
bution. Far  less  private  litigation,  too,  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  a  speedy,  accessible,  mode  of  settling  contested 
matters,  and  the  vexatious  and  malajides  suits  which  now  swell 
the  business  of  our  courts  would  be  completely  unknown ;  be- 
cause they  would  be  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Bentham  has  recommended  that  there  should  be  four 
courts,*  beginning  with  1 .  the  Parish  court ;  2.  the^District  court ; 
3.  the  Provmcial  court  of  Appeal ;'  4.  the  Metropolitan,  and  ulti- 
mate, court  for  all  Appeals.  But  to  carry  a  suit  through  every 
one  of  these  tribunals,  would,  under  his  proposed  regulations,  oc- 

^^,^^^I^MM^M^»^M^a^^^^— ^^^i^——i——>IWfci—l— IM— *—.■—— ■^■—.I^^—^—        ■■Pill         ■  ^M^—  I  — iW— ^W— ^—W »^^i— — — ^1^1— — I^^^M^ 

•  See  *'  Draught  of  a  new  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  the  Judicial 
Establishment  in  France,  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.  1789;"  where  the 
most  mstructive  details  may  be  found,  relating  to  every  branch  of  the 
system  of  judicature, 
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cupy  less  time  than  one  single  cause  in  the  court  of  King's-bench 
does  at  present ;  and  the  cost  of  carrying  the  former  through, 
would  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  incurred  by  the  latter.  The 
Parish-court,  District-court,  and  Provincialrcourt  of  Appeal,  all 
to  be  administered  by  single  judges,  who  would  be  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  but  removeable  by  the  people,  in  case  they  gave  dis- 
satisfaction, either  through  an  incompetent  knowledge  of  law,  or 
any  other  imperfection  ascribable  to  their  manner  of  executing 
the  office.  Ihe  judges  would  be  allowed  periods  of  rest  if  they 
needed  such,  but  must  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  their 
respective  deputies  whom  they  would  appoint  to  fill  the  judgment- 
seat  during  their  absence.  The  liability  to  removal  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  efficient  check  upon  misconduct  which 
can  be  devised.  It  is  likewise  useful  in  procuring  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  office,  since  the  Crown 
would  hardly  find  it  worth  while  to  nominate  an  individual  who 
would  be  immediately  displaced.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
bestow  a  small  space  upon  the  subject  of  the  securities  adopted 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature,,  for  the  virtue  of  English 
Judges. 

Were  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  beauties  of  English 
jurisprudence,  to  be  asked,  what  means  he  would  deem  likely  to 
be  taken,  for  this  purpose,  by  a  government  desirous  of  admi- 
nistering pure  justice,  we  fancy  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to 
name  the  sublime  invention  of  making  them  judges  for  life,  in- 
dependently of  their  conduct,  and  wholly  removed  from  respon- 
sibility to  the  public ;  their  nominal  hability  to  impeajchment  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  being,  as  in  some  other  analogous  c^ses, 
a  delusion—- mere  empty  talk.  Yet  this  singular  help  to  virtue 
bas  been  extolled  as  a  wonderful  example  of  sagacity  in  our 
late  "  lamented  and  beloved  Monarch's "  councils !  All  that 
c^a  be  said  in  favour  of  it  is,  that,  where  a  judge  chooses 
to  prefer  the  popular  side,  and  to  decide  against  the  Crown, 
he  may  do  so  without  fear  of  losing  his  place.  But  the 
real  truth  is,  that  no  man  likely  to  take  this  course  is  ever 
chosen  a  judge.  The  government  take  pretty  good  care  to 
select  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  "  things  as  they  are,"  for 
the  situation  (and  they  choose  them  at  such  an  age,  too,  that 
a  change  of  character  and  sentiments  is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable) ;  and,  when  promotion  is  to  be  made  from  lower  seats 
to  the  higher  ones,  we  see  that  the  men  who  have  served  the 
interests  of  government  with  zeal  are  advanced,  whilst  those 
who  may  have  evinced  something  like  a  disposition  to  favour 
the  people  are  left  stationary.  Every  lawyer  knows  this  to  be 
the  fact.    To  suppose  that  because  a  man  cannot  be  made 
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worse  off  than  he  is,  he  will  therefore  have  no  desire  to  be 
made  better  off,  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  Yet  such  is  the 
reasoning  we  are  desired  to  pursue  with  regard  to  their  judge- 
ships. Judges,  hke  bishops,  are  ever  looking  forward  to  pro- 
motion. The  whole  bar,  like  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  stand  in 
the  attitude  of  expectation.  There  are  individual  barristers 
who  depart  from  this  policy  and  take  the  line  of  popular  advo- 
cacy, whereby  they  reap  an  ample  pecuniary  reward ;  but  they 
never  arrive  at  the  dignities  of  the  profession.  Nay,  even  the 
lower  honours  are  witliheld  from  such  as  have  dared  to  lift  up 
their  voices  on  the  side  of  the  many.  There  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  the  vindictive  spirit  with  which  the  highest  law 
authority  may  be  animated  towards  fearless  popular  counsel;  and 
although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  never  shall  again  see  so  much 
rancorous  prejudice  and  littleness,  conjoined  with  so  much 
power,  in  one  liuman  being,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  such  things 
ought  to  be  noticed  in  taking  a  view  of  this  most  important 
department  of  legislation. 

One  word  more  as  to  securities  for  good  services  in  judges. 
No  fallacy  more  common  than  that  which  argues  ''  because  a 
man  has  no  interest  in  acting  ill,  therefore  he  must  have  an 
interest  in  acting  well.'"  A  judge  who  has  to  decide  between 
A.  and  B.  certainly  may  have  no  motive  for  awarding  in  favour 
of  one  more  than  m  favour  of  the  other.  Neither  has  a  man 
any  motive  to  do  so,  apparently,  who  should  toss  up  for  his 
decision  ^  yet  tossing  up  would  not  be  acting  well.  "  If  a  man 
who  is  to  try  my  cause  is  lazy,  and  will  not  go  carefully  into  the 
evidence ;  or  if  he  wants  to  go  to  his  dinner,  and  hurries  to  a 
judgment,  it  is  one  and  the  same  to  me  whether  he  is  actuated 
by  motives  favourable  to  my  adversary,  or  by  motives  favouring 
his  own  love  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  Even  if  the  decision  be 
in  my  favour,  it  is  only  by  a  chance,  and  by  one  which  may 
turn  to  my  disadvantage  on  the  next  occasion.  I  should,  there- 
fore, equally  have  reason  to  blame  the  judge'*s  conduct,  as  hurt- 
ful upon  the  whole." 

Tms  love  of  ease  or  love  of  self,  in  all  possible  shapes,  must 
be  provided  against,  in  the  person  of  every  individual  who  is 
intrusted  with  services  to  perform.  Punisnment  is  equally  in- 
dispensable with  reward  :  where  the  indulgence  of  this  universal 
tendency,  love  of  self,  is  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  any  other 
human  being,  place  a  penalty  against  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  functionary,  his  Iqve  of  ease,  and  the  active  discharge 
of  his  duties,  are  in  opposition  to  each  other— penalty  none— 
services  imperfectly  performed.  You  pay  him  for  what  he 
does  not  execute.    Hold  out  the  painful  sanction,  and  he  earp*- 
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his  wages.  This  is  what  every  one  does  who  keeps  menial 
servants.  The  salary  alone  is  never  considered  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  act  righteously ;  the  main  reliance  is  always 
placed  upon  the  painful  motives.  Nay,  we  may  even  draw  an 
useful  lesson  on  this  head  from  the  priesthood,  who  evince  their 
distrust  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pleasurable  motives  although  con- 
X  sisting  in  expectations  of  the  most  blissful  enjoyment.  In 
working  upon  the  human  mind,  they  never  fail  to  super-add  the 
all-powerful  incentive  of  fear,  and  that  under  the  most  terrible 
forms.  It  is  only  where  the  public  are  the  party  served,  that 
the  painful  sanction  is  left  out  of  the  question.  Here  salary 
and  emoluments  are  continually  assumed  to  be  the  safeguards 
of  virtue,  unassisted  by  the  liability  to  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct. Does  a  minister  of  state,  or  a  judge,  or  a  clerk,  or  a 
store-keeper,  take  opportunities  of  serving  his  own  interests  in 
an  irregular  manner — "  Give  him  more  salary  !  fill  him  up  with 
wealth !  that  is  the  only  way  to  secure  his  integrity  !'*  This 
method  may  certainly  be  designated,  with  equal  reason,  wise 
and  economical!  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  supporters 
of  an  expensive  establishment  at  public  expense,  resort  to  this 
expedient  to  fortify  the  consciences  of  their  own  butlers  and 
housekeepers ! 

But  we  can  affiDrd  no  more  space  to  the  exposure  of  the  non- 
sense which  flows  so  readily  from  the  friends  of  misrule.  They 
will  go  on  uttering  it,  until  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sufficiently 
instructed  in  what  concerns  good  government  to  despise  it,  and 
then  we  may  hear  them  without  concern.  We  have  abstained  from 
commenting  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  themselves,  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  confining  our  exposition  to  the  manner  in  which 
Uiose  laws,  whatsoever  they  be,  are  carried  into  effect,  or  in 
other  words,  the  law  of  procedure.     We  shall  have  many  op- 

ijortunities  of  discussing  our  civil  and  penal  code,  but  we  must, 
ike  the  great  pensionary  De  Witt,  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  if  we 
desire  to  do  much.  We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove 
that,  in  thB  system  we  have  been  examining,  no  regard  is  mani- 
fested towards  those  maxims  which  we  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  as  essential  to  a  well-constituted  and 
vigorous  judicature.  More  than  this  is  hardly  required  to  jus- 
tify the  opinions  of  those  who  desire  and  recommend  its  recon- 
struction upon  the  principles  of  sound  jurisprudence. 
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Abt.  V.  The  Commercial  Power  of  Britain,  exhibiting  a  complete 
Vietv  of  the  Public  Works  of  this  Country,  under  the  several  heads  of 
Streets^  Roads,  CafuUs,  Aqueducts,  Bridges,  Coasts,  and  Maritime 
Ports,  By  the  Baron  Dupin^  &c.  Truislated  from  the  French, 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  quarto  of  plates.     €•  Knight.     London,  1825- 

rpHIS  work,  our  readers  may  remember,  was  published  in 
France  some  years  ago,  being  the  second  part  of  the 
author's  entire  plan,  of  which  the  first  described  the  Naval  and 
Military  System  of  our  Country.  It  does  not  at  present  appear 
that  there  is  any  intention  of  translating  that  portion ;  and,  of 
the  present  Translation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  respectably 
executed. - 

All  our  readers  may  not  know  that  M.  Dupin  is  a  mathema- 
tician in  the  first  class,  and  still  fewer  can  know  that  he  is  a 
person  of  singular  modesty,  added  to  a  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent spirit;  no  small  praise  at  present  in  France.  The 
general  extent  of  his  acquirements  will  be  perceptible  to  the 
readers  of  his  work  ;  and  perhaps  many  an  English  reader  may 
be  surprised  to  find  a  foreigner  possessing  more  knowledge  of 
his  country  than  himself,  so  generally  right,  as  well  as  full,  and 
so  very  seldom  in  error ;  but  persons  have  yet  to  learn  in  what 
the  art  of  travelling  consists.  Possessing  that  art,  M.  Dupin 
has  stored  his  mind  with  every  branch  of  knowledge  to  which 
his  inquiries  were  to  be  directed ;  and,  adding  to  those  means 
of  examination  and  analysis,  a  logical  and  analytical  mind,  he 
has  been  enabled,  first  to  discover,  and  then  to  disentangle  and 
arrange,  the  crowd  of  objects  and  relations  of  which  he  has  here 
given  us  so  luminous  a  view.  We  wish  that  there  were  more 
travellers  of  this  stamp  :  we  should  not  then  be  inundated  with 
the  abominable  trash  called  travels,  with  which  our  press  is 
daily  teeming  ;  and,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  those  who  travel 
ought  to  know,  that  unless  they  have  learned  the  art  of  seeing 
and  inquiring,  they  might  as  well  remain  at  home. 

It  was  M.  Dupin's  object,  not  to  instruct  us,  but  from  us,  to 
instruct  his  country ;  to  describe  our  institutions  and  practices, 
and  to  point  out  to  France  what  to  follow  rather  than  what  to 
avoid.  1  et  he  has  also  rendered  us  no  small  service,  by  teaching 
us  to  know  ourselves.  Whether  to  our  own  disgrace  or  not 
we  need  not  ask ;  but  it  is  true  that,  from  no  work  in  this 
country  could  the  information  here  presented  to  us  have  been 
derived.  He  has  not  only  brought  together  within  a  sm 
compass,  a  great  mass  of  important  and  scattered  details, 
he  has  given  the  appeaiance  of  a  connected  political  ' 
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institutions  which,  we  well  know,  have,  like  our  political  con- 
stitution, been  more  the  result  of  successive  trials,  and  ^most 
of  chance,  than  design.  Thus  he  has  enabled  us,  by  his  able 
arrapgeraent,  not  only  to  know  what  we  possess,  but  to  see 
where  there  are  yet  blanks  to  fill  and  errors  to  correct. 

Such  a  work  might  have  been  thought  the  duty .  of  the 
government  most  interested  in  it ;  but  that  government  seems 
generally  to  be  otherwise  occupied.  Leaving  all  to  individual 
exertion,  it  perhaps  often  leaves  too  much;  since  there  are 
matters  in  which  individual  exertion  has  an  insufficient  interest, 
while  there  are  others  which  it  is  unable  to  accomplish,  without 
unjustifiable  sacrifices.  We  do  not  desire  the  pei'petual,  ncfr 
even  the  frequent  interference  of  government,  that  is  most  cer- 
tain ;  but  there  is  an  useful  medium  between  the  intermeddling 
gf  some  of  the  continental  states,  and  that  neglect,  or  rather 
discountenance,  which  our  own  throws  on  numerous  matters 
where  its  aid  would  be  of  use,  and  which,  without  that  aid, 
cdnnot  be  accomplished. 

If  it  is  an  error  in  M.  Dupin  to  have  imagined  a  regular 
political  system  guiding  our  institutions,  if  he  has  paid  our 
government  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  it  has  been  from 
[System,  and  not  from  indolence,  perhaps,  or. neglect,  or  parsi- 
mony, that  it  has  left  every  thing  to  individual  exertion,  it  is  a 
trivial  and  a  pardonable  error.  It  is  a  greater  error,  but  we 
must  pardon  it  too,  to  have  overlooked  the  differences  between 
the  designs  and  the  practical  results.  We  must  pardon  it, 
because  nothing  but  a  longer  residence  and  more  perfect  inti- 
niacy,  an  intimacy  scarcely  attainable  by  any  foreigner,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  the  neglect  of  duties,  the  private 
interests,  the  frauds,  the  jobbing,  which  beset  as  much  our 
fJrivate  institutions  and  proceedings  as  they  have  been  supposed 
to  do  those  of  the  government.  Had  he  known  practically  how 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  how  a  collection  of  road 
trustees,  how  a  dock  committee  managed  their  affairs,  he  would 
have  paused  in  his  praises,  and  perhaps  paused  in  his  recom-. 
mendations  of  the  examples  to  his  own  country.  Had  he  known 
what  it  was  to  belong  to  a  vestry,  or  to  pay  parish  rates,  he 
Would  not  have  considered  self-taxation  as  a  security  against 
fraud  and  oppression.  Had  he  known  how  private  bills  werfe 
carried  or  refused  in  parliament,  he  might  have  doubted  of  its 
unvarying  wisdom  or  attention,  or  both.  Had  he  known  the 
Trinity  Board,  lie  would  have  questioned  its  purity,  at  least,  and 
doubt(pd  whether  its  utility  might  not  be  obtained  on  much 
better  terms.  Had  he  examined  the  Caledonian  Canal  through 
his  own  eyes  instead  of  Mr.  Telford^s,  he  would  have  retracted 
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or  suspended  his  judgment  respecting  its  utility  ;  and  had  he 
examined  much  more  for  himself,  where  he  has  examined  through 
Rennie,  and  Jessop,  and  Stevenson,  and  others,  he  might  not 
have  found  all  the  perfection,  and  honesty,  and  order  which  he 
has  taken  for  granted.  Had  he  known  practically  how  juries 
assess  lands  taken  for  these  services,  lie  might  even  have 
doubted  whether  a  jury  was  the  most  j>erfect  of  institutions. 
But  we  pardon  him  all  this,  lie  will  know  it  better  at  some  future 
day  ;  and  a  second  edition  will  perhaps  teach,  the  public  at 
least,  what  they,  like  himself,  do  not  yet  know,  teach  them  to 
keep  a  more  watchful  eye  over  themselves,  and  their  projects,  and 
their  officers,  and  thus  teach  the  self-interested,  also,  lessons 
from  which  the  public  will  derive  no  small  benefits. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  work  before  us  is  the 
second  portion  of  M.  Dupin's  entire  plan.  Like  a  philosopher, 
his  design  was,  to  dissect  in  detail  the  elements  of  the  power  of 
Britain,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  instead  of  being 
contented,  as  declamation  has  hitherto  been,  with  vague  gene- 
ralities. But  he  has  left  much  to  be  done  by  any  one  who, 
with  this  model  before  him,  shall  have  courage  to  examine  our 
wider  relations,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  our  great  system 
of  colonization  and  commerce,  and  our  legal  and  municipal 
system.  His  work  is  that  of  a  mathematician,  of  a  civil  and 
military  engineer  ;  yet,  ably  as  it  is  executed,  it  includes  but  a 
part  of  the  details  of  that  power  which  would  require  the  labours 
of  a  very  different  writer  to  describe  in  an  analogous  manner, 
and  as  it  merits.  We  know  not  well  on  whom  such  a  task 
might  be  devolved ;  but  it  is  a  task  from  which  an  able  man 
might  derive  honour,  and  his  country  advantage  ;  and  we 
should  be  grieved  to  think  that  there  is  not  in  England  that 
combination  of  courage  and  ability  which  would  be  reauired 
for  its  execution.     But  we  must  proceed  to  the  work  itself. 

The  Introduction  is^  worthy  of  notice,  as  almost  sketching  a 
portion  of  the  road  to  be  followed  by  him  who  should  undertake 
what  we  have  here  suggested.  One  quotation  we  will  make  from 
it ;  since  it  is  a  lesson  that  cannot  too  strongly  and  too  often  be 
inculcated,  and  since  we  grieve  to  think  that  there  is  daily  too 
much  cause  for  the  caution  which  it  contains. 

'  The  successes  obtained  in  the  government  of  the  arts  are  similar  to 
the  successes  obtained  in  the  government  of  men.  We  may  succeed  for 
a  time  by  surprise,  by  violence  ;  wc  can  succeeil  permanently,  only  by 
means  directly  opposite.  It  is  not  alone  the  courage,  the  intelligence, 
the  activity,  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  which  maintains 
the  superiority  of  the  productions  and  the  commerce  of  their  country ;  it 
is,  far  more,  their  wisdom,  their  economy,  and,  above  all,  their  probj** 
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If  ever,  in  the  British  island^  the  useful  citizen  should  lose  those  virtues, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  for  England  as  well  as  for  any  other  country,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  of  the  most  formidable  navy,  notwithstanding 
the  foresight  and  activity  of  diplomacy  the  most  extended,  and  of 
political  science  the  most  profound,  the  vessels  of  degenerate  commerce, 
repulsed  from  every  shore,  would  speedily  disappear  from  those  seas 
which  they  now  cover  witli  the  treasures  of  the  universe,  bartered  for 
the  treasures  of  the  industry  of  the  three  kingdoms.' 

The  honour  of  a  British  merchant  has  been  proverbial ;  but 
can  we  calmly  and  justly  look  back  to  the  history  of  a  few 
years  in  our  commerce,  and  say  that  it  is  what  it  has  been 
esteemed  ?  Tlie  "  Sabbathless"  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  use 
Bacon's  expression,  is  the  present  disease  of  Britain :  it  is 
honour,  virtue,  distinction,  or  it  is  the  substitute  for  them  all, 
for  all  the  virtues,  even  for  acquirements  and  intellect.  This 
is  the  dangerous  ambition  which  Britain  has  to  fear;  though 
it  is  the  ambition  also  from  which  she  has  derived,  with  wealth, 
power. 

In  reviewing  M.  Dupin's  work,  we  shall  refrain  from 
further  criticism,  either  of  its  merits  or  defects,  and  shall,  as 
more  instructive  to  our  readers,  attempt  to  give  a  condensed 
view  of  some  of  the  principal  regulations  and  institutions  which 
belong  to  us,  subjoining  merely  such  occasional  remarks  as  the 
subjects  may  seem  to  require.  The  original  work  had  a  very 
limited  circulation,  and  the  translation  is  not  very  likely  to  have 
a  large  one  ;  while  there  is  much  in  it  so  familiar  to  our  country- 
men, that  we  may  safely  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  is 
least  known  or  most  interesting,  within  a  small  space^ 

The  paving,  as  well  as  the  lighting,  of  our  towns  is  regulated 
hy  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  funds  are  collected  by  commis- 
sioners in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  the  buildings,  proportioned  to 
their  rated  valuation.  Regulations  springing  from  these  author- 
ize the  same  persons  to  prevent  encroachment,  either  by 
erections,  or  by  the  placing  of  goods  in  the  ways,  or  by  the 
unnecessary  delay  of  carriages ;  and  they  are  enforced  by 
seizure  of  the  articles,  and  by  penalties.  In  Paris,  from  want 
of  such  regulations,  many  of  the  narrow  streets  are  often 
rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the  practice  of  placing  bulky 
goods  outside  of  the  shops.  The  foot-paths  are  defended  hy 
pos1»«  when  necessary,  and  protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
carriages  and  horses  by  similar  regulations  and  penalties. 
Trap-doors,  projecting  signs,  pent-houses,  and  kennels,  are 
iinaer  the  same  contrcn  ;  as  is  the  pavement^  when  damaged  by 
^cident,  or  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  pipes  and 
•ewers.    The  sewers  themselves  are  under  the  management  of 
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a  distinct  set  of  commissioners.  As  a  contrast  also  with  Paris, 
dust,  ashes,  or  filth  cannot  be  deposited  in  our  streets,  under 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  repetition  of  the  offence  ;  and  the 
commissioners  are  empowered  to  contract  with  scavengers  for 
periodically  removing  them  from  the  houses,  tliese  being  subject 
to  similar  penalties  for  breach  of  contract.  The  commissioners 
of  paving  superintend  also  the  watering  of  the  streets,  which  is 
performed  by  a  requisition  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  paid  by  a  rate  on  the  whole.  As  a  check  over  the  commis- 
sioners, or  the  inspector,  the  householders  have  a  right  of  sum- 
moning him  before  a  magistrate  to  require  reparations ;  a  penalty 
being  levied  on  him  if  culpable,  but  on  the  accusers  if  the 
charge  be  groundless. 

Gas  and  water  companies  must  keep  plans  of  their  pipes  in 
their  offices,  open  to  the  inspection  oi  the  commissioners  and 
inspector  of  paving ;  and  the  residence  of  their  turncocks  and 
other  officers  must  be  made  known,  as  must  that  of  the  inspector 
of  paving.  When  demanding  removal  or  repair,  they  must 
give  three  days'  notice  to  the  commissioners,  and  when  the 
pavement  is  broken  up,  to  the  inspector  also,  under  penalties  ; 
and  if  the  inspector  discovers  a  damage  in  their  works,  he 
requires  the  companies  to  repair  them  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  commissioners  can  fix  the  time  and  period  for  any  repair 
of  this  nature. 

In  the  case  of  opening  new  streets,  or  enlarging  old  ones,  the 
commissioners  can  purchase  the  ground,  and,  in  case  of  dijffi- 
culty,  this  is  done  by  a  jury.  If  they  judge  fit,  they  may  oblige 
each  inhabitant  to  make  the  street  bounded  by  his  own  house, 
as  far  as  the  middle ;  but  the  general  practice  is,  to  borrow 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  to  replace  the  interest  and  principal 
gradually,  out  of  the  taxes  levied  for  that  end.  In  iill  cases 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  magistrate  to  the  quarter-sessions. 
Such  is  an  abstract  of  this  system.  The  abuses  which  M. 
Dupiu  has  not  seen  are,  insufficient  inspection,  commissioners 
negligent  of  a  duty  for  which  they  arc  not  paid,  collusion 
between  inspectors  and  contractors,  and  thence  frauds  in  the 
work,  bribery,  jobbing,  and  the  unnecessary  multiplication  lof 

legal  expenses. 

M.  Dupin  properly  remarks,  that  the  Turnpike  acts  would 
make  a  moderate  volume.  Incoherence,  prolixity,  confusion, 
and  repetition,  are  not  peculiar  to  Turnpike  acts.  It  must  be 
hoped  that  the  two  last  acts  of  consolidation  and  amendment 
win  really  perform  what  they  proinise ;  liut  no  act  of  parliament 
will  ever  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  untf  ion  of  them 

is  placed  in  other  handsj  and  wm  tent,  and 
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until  it  shall  be  studied  to  explain  what  is  meant,  in  the  least, 
instead  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  words.  Let  all  the 
payment,  at  least,  of  legal  phraseology  be  in  the  inverse,  instead 
of  the  direct  ratio  of  the  wordage,  and  that  will  be  a  solid  step 
towards  a  remedy. 

The  surveyor  of  parish  roads  is  chosen  from  ten  men  named 
by  a  vestry  meeting;  or,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  are 
appointed,  the  selection  being  in  the  justices  at  Uie  quarter- 
sessions.  The  works  and  the  money  are  under  the  mana^e^ 
went  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  control  is  in  the  local  magis- 
tracy. A  surveyor  may  perform  the  office  gratuitously,  but  it 
is  iu  the  power  of  the  parish  to  name  and  pay  a  salaried  and 
professional  one.  M.  Dupin  is  inclined  to  praise  the  system 
of  gratuitous  services  in  this  case.  We  doubt  its  value  in  any 
case,  and  are  very  sure  of  its  evils.  Unpaid  commissioners, 
unpaid  lawyers,  unpaid  justices,  all  seem  to  belong  to  an  equally 

Semicious  system.  The  business  is  neglected  by  all ;  and  it  is 
oubly  neglected  when  the  commissioners  are  numerous, or  it  ialk 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  makes  an  interest  {or  himself,  in 
power,  or  patronage,  or  something  else ;  or,  finally,  ev^  thing 
is  transacted  by  an  attorney,  not  ahrays  the  most  honourable 
member  of  his  fraudulent  profession.  As  to  hired  surveyors, 
their  collusions  with  the  contractors  are  nolorkNis ;  and  while 
the  wretched  but  cimning  people  who  form  vestries  contrive  to 
waste  and  spoil  the  funds,  from  the  spoil  of  which  they  all,  in 
turn,  contrive  to  derive  a  profit,  there  is  either  no  efficient  con- 
trol, or  there  is  no  control  at  all,  as  the  accounts  are  passed 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney »  himself  dependent  on  the 
vestry  ami  the  parish  for  his  favour  and  his  profits.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  double  the  money  is  often  raised  for  these 
loads,  that  woukl  be  required  under  a  prudent  direclioa^  free 
from  all  local  interests. 

That  the  power  of  self-taxation  is  a  privilege  and  a  blessing, 
is  easily  said,  but  the  practice  does  not  coizicide  with  the  theory. 
]|  cannot  do  so,  when>  by  a  fraudulent  system  of  seif->taxatk)n, 
the  taxers  have  the  power  of  indemmfymg  tlKmselves  on  the 
Me  hand,  for  what  they  pay  with  the  other.  The  whole  of  the 
^parish  taxes  that  are  levietl,  be  the  purposes  what  they  may, 
notoriously  subject  to  the  same  criticism — aud  to  the  same 
Be  it  a  church  rate,  the  repairs  and  embeUishments 
fixed,  and  their  extent  voted,  by  those  who  are  to  profit  by 
1|»  Ufltaecessary  work;  and  it  is  equally  for  the  attorney's 
^Mlerest  that  the  expeuditure>  in  all  cases,  should  be  as  great  as 

ribte.     Wh^,  as  iu  some  populous  parishes,  the  place  of 
i^fctniM^y  is  wt«:th  two  or  three  thousand  poimds  a-year,  it 
qtjecture  the  rest. 
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Of  dinners,  latv,  and  other  modes  of  waste  and  fraud,  we 
ihall  not  now  take  notice,  but  we  must  question  the  value  of 
the  whole  system  of  self-taxation,  the  whole  parish  system. 
The  better  classes  will  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  attend,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  if  they  should,  they  are  outvoted  by 
tradesmen,  contractors,  or  artificers,  and  he  who  cannot  procure 
a  job  for  himself,  procures  it  for  his  friend,  or  even  his  rival,  on 
it  distinct  understanding  of  future  and  similar  repayment.  He 
who  holds  out  is  bribed  with  a  promise  of  the  next  job.  The 
attorney  is  not  a  check,  but  an  advocate  of  the  fraud  which 
repays  nim :  the  justices  are  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant ;  and, 
to  use  very  vulgar  phraseology,  that  contract  which  is  every 
one's  business  is  no  one's.,  ft  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  govern- 
ment, especially,  of  jobbing  and  favoritism  ;  but  there  are  ten 
timei^  as  much  of  botn  in  every  parish,  in  proportion  to  its  powers  ; 
while,  to  our  apprehension,  a  divided  system  of  government 
and  taxation^  Uke  this,  is  riiore  pernicious  and  expensive  than 
^ven  that  of  a  much  worse  government  than  our  own  is  ims^ned 
to  be  could  ever  prove.  Whether  the  obvious  remedy  would  be 
a  prudent  one,  v^hether  it  would  be  safe  and  right  to  give  more 
ihflu^nce  to  the  government,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot 
here  discuss.  It  is  proper  that  M.  Dupin  should  see  (should 
these  pages  ever  meet  his  eye)  what  are  the  counterbalances  to 
his  systems  of  English  perfection,  and  therefore  only  have  we 
ventttred  on  these  remarks.    To  return. 

When  a  road  is  to  be  altered,  the  ground  is  purchased,  either 
by  ditect  agreement  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
tlwit  a  jury  should  always  decide  justly,  is  as  proper  as  it  is 
possible ;  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that,  in  numerous  cases,  a 
jury  of  this  nature  is  as  much  a  packed  jury,  in  effect,  as  an 
Exchequer  one.  That,  however,  it  should  be  influenced  for  the 
individital  and  against  the  public,  is  the  most  pardonable  kind 
of  iniilstice.  Irthe  estimate  of  the  jury  exceed  the  surveyor's, 
tfi6  expense  of  valuation  is  paid  by  the  parish  ;  if  the  con- 
trary, by  the  land-owner.  ''  Happy  is  the  country,"  says  M. 
ihipin,  "  whose  laws  are  so  wisely  ordered  that  they  tend  to 
prerent  legal  contests  among  the  people.'^  He  is  contemplating 
some  region  in  the  moon,  we  presume. 

The  dienation  of  old  roads  is  regulated  by  the  justices,  and 
the  proceeds  go  to  the  purchase  of  the  new  ;  and  no  innova- 
tSohs  can  be  made,  without  previous  notice  to  those  interested. 
Statute  labour,  as  rt  is  called,  on  the  parish  roads,  is  limited 
to  six  days  work,  and  on  the  turnpikes  to  three.  But  it  is 
now  found  generally  expedient  to  demand  or  take  money  in  lieu 
6f  feibouf/  according  to  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  justices  in 
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different  places  :  the  surveyor  and  the  parishioners  having  an 
equal  right  to  demand  the  exchange.  In  practice,  the  statute 
labour  was  frequently  a  farce ;  half  of  the  time  being  spent  in 
going  and  returning,  and  in  conversation  and  idleness.  The 
minor  regulations  we  omit  as  too  minute. 

The  law  punishes  encroachments  and  injuries  ;  and  any  one 
may  indict  the  offender,  while  the  parish  prosecutes.  Though 
individuals  may  accuse  the  surveyors  or  other  officers  of  the 
roads,  the  accusation  is  discouraged  by  a  fine,  if  found  ground- 
less or  malicious.  Trees  are  not  to  be  planted  within  fifteen  feet 
of  a  road,  and  must  be  cut  down  if  there,  on  ten  days  notice. 
At  any  distance  they  must  be  lopped,  to  prevent  injury  from 
shade,  if  it  be  required.  Ditches,  drains,  and  bridges  and 
tunnels  diverging  from  a  road,  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
land-owner  attached,  and  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
surveyor,  who  is  also  empowerea  to  make  new  ones,  indemnify- 
ing the  land-owners.  The  surveyor  reports  periodically  to  the 
justices,  and  they  order  the  repairs.  He  is  entitled  to  take 
gravel  and  materials  from  any  river  or  common  land,  or  from 
any  lands  or  quarries,  by  the  decision  of  a  justice ;  but  if  he 
makes  an  excavation,  he  must  surround  it  by  a  fence  and  other- 
wise guard  against  danger. 

How  far  all  these  directions  are  enforced  and  obeyed,  may  be 
judged  by  the  finger-posts  alone.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in 
the  country,  and  not  one  in  the  remoter  parts,  where  a  stranger 
can  possibly  find  his  way,  for  want  of  this  obvious  remedy. 
South  Wales  is  an  inextricable  labyrinth ;  it  is  a  chance  if 
there  is  a-  finger-post  in  the  whole  principality.  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  are  as  bad.  If  by  chance  they  are  once  erected, 
they  are  never  repaired  or  replaced.  The  justices  know  their 
own  roads,  and  care  nothing  for  the  traveller. 

The  system  of  turnpikes  commenced  with  Charles  the  Second. 
No  toll-gate  can  be  placed  on  a  road  but  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  tolls  are  placed  undec ,  the  control  of  trustees, 
nominally,  but  virtually  under  that  of  the  attorney.  Where  a 
hundred  persons  or  more  constitute  a  trust,  it  is  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  If  it  be  done,  it  is  at  least  done  by  two 
or  three,  and  the  rest  are  superfluous,  or  worse.  The  business 
also  is  frequently  done  by  tnose  who  have  private  interests  to 
serve ;  an  old  servant  to  be  pensioned  off  as  a  surveyor,  and 
so  on.  They  examine  the  accounts  annually,  or  rather  listen 
to  the  statement,  and  sit  at  any  other  imaginary  times  that  are 
conceived  necessary.  They  have  the  power  of  altering  the 
roads,  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  mortgaging  the  tolls  for  the 

repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest.    For  want  of 
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sufficient  tolls,  a  great  number  of  roads  are  so  deeply  in  debt 
as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  repairs  and  pay  tne  interest. 
Some  of  these  and  other  counterpoises,  not  all,  have  escaped 
M.  Dupin.  The  rate,  and  number,  and  places,  of  tolls,  are 
limited  by  the  specific  act,  and  these  are  not  always  well  inves- 
tigated when  it  is  solicited  and  passed.  That  is  an  advanta^ 
to  the  attorney,  as  a  new  act  becomes  requisite.  M.  Dupm 
should  reside  among  us  some  time  to  understand  the  practice 
of  our  turnpikes.  Ue  might  then  see  that  gates  are  sometimes 
placed  so  as  to  tax  one  portion  and  exempt  another,  so  as  to 
make  strangers  and  travellers  pay,  while  those  who  chiefly 
profit  by  the  roads,  and  who  destroy  them  most  are  exempted. 
He  might  see  a  turnpike  in  North  Wales  where  two  shillings 
are  paid  by  a  single  horse  drawing,  while  that  horse  does  not 
even  see  the  road  for  which  the  toll  is  levied.  He  might  see 
that  the  Welsh,  with  their  characteristic  cunning,  have  con- 
trived to  exempt  their  own  heavy  carts,  and  to  levy  their  tolls 
on  the  light  barouches  of  unlucky  visitors :  he  might  see,  in 
Scotland,  three  toll-gates,  and  all  to  be  paid,  in  the  space  of  a 
hundred  yards ;  he  might,  e  contra,  ride  thirty  miles  without 
paying  one  toll,  and  he  might  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Green- 
wich pay  the  tolls  for  the  half  of  Kent.  He  might  see  all  this 
and  much  more. 

We  doubt  the  whole  system.  In  spite  of  our  natural  or 
acquired  fears  of  government  and  jobs,  we  still  think  that  the 
whole  system  of  roads  ought  to  be  one ;  and  we  would  be 
content,  for  ourselves,  that  they  should  be  placed  under  his  own 
corps  des  ponts  et  chaussies.  The  freedom  of  universal  commu- 
nication is  the  object ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  one  por- 
tion of  a  road  be  good,  if  the  other  is  impassable.  It  is  a 
national,  not  a  private  concern.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
road  should  possess  superfluous  wealth,  while  another  is  starved. 
The  superfluities  of  the  one  would  equalize  with  the  wants  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  reason  why  enormous  balances  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  treasurers  and  attornies,  for  the  purpose  of  job- 
bing with  them  in  the  funds.  It  is  not  a  cheap  administration, 
it  is  not  an  effectual  one.  It  cultivates  attornies  :  that  is 
almost  enough..  It  is  a  cause  of  eternal  acts  of  Parliament : 
that  is  something ;  and  hence  of  superfluous  expense,  that  is 
something  more ;  and  of  squabbling,  and  ill  blood,  and  of  much 
besides.  If  France  is  to  have  turnpikes,  as  M.  Dupin  desires, 
let  it  profit  by  our  remarks.  Raise  the  toll  on  the  traveller, 
that  is  proper ;  but  let  it  be  raised  by  a  regular  and  regulated 
system,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  able  engineers,  not 
by  a  set  of  ignorant  country  justices,  or  a  jobbing  attorney,  or 
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a  convention  of  fat  farmers.  We  are  full  of  empires  within 
empires :  they  may  have  some  good  effects,  but  they  do  not 
make  good  roads. 

The  tolls  are  let  or  rented.  That  is  not  a  better  system  than 
any  other  farming  of  revenue.  M.  Dupin  has  forgotten  his 
own  farmers-general.  There  is  a  profit,  the  high  profit  of 
Enghsh  trade  when  conducted  by  a  heavy  capitalist — and  by 
a  monopolist ;  and  that  might  be  diminished  or  saved.  The 
tolls  of  London  are  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Jews,  and  no  one 
can  compete  with  them.  How  should  they,  when  the  annual 
rental  exceeds  fifty  thousand  pounds?  This  cannot  be  an 
economical  system.  Government  does  its  work  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  performed  by  any  individual  or  private  body,  for  obvious 
and  well-known  reasons.  Were  it  to  take  the  roads  into  its 
own  hands,  we  should  be  better  served  and  cheaper :  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  is  not,  like  the  Post-ofiice,  to  be  made  an 
engine  of  taxation.  Barring  that,  perhaps  even  with  that,  it 
manages  the  post  better  than  a  thousand  separated  individual 
trusts  would  do ;  and  thus  would  it  manage  the  roads.  We 
have  our  fears  of  government  it  is  well  known ;  but  anger  must 
not  be  allowed  to  blind  any  wise  man  to  his  own  loss. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  Holyhead  road, 
though  it  might  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  road  well  laid 
out,  or  rather  repaired,  by  a  government,  as  the  Highland  mili- 
tary roads  might  be  pointed  out  as  examples  to  avoid.  On 
these  last,  under  several  vacillations,  the  expense  of  repairs  has 
been  borne  by  fhe  government  solely,  or  by  the  government 
and  the  counties  united,  as  various  new  ones  were  also  con- 
structed on  this  latter  principle.  The  accommodation  of  the 
Irish  members  was,  in  the  former  case,  the  justification  for  the 
aid  of  government,  as,  in  the  latter,  it  was  the  poverty  of  the. 
country,  or  rather  the  rarity  of  travellers  rendering  tolls  useless,, 
and  the  great  extent  of  road  compared  to  the  low  value  of  the 
land  traversed.  The  propriety  of  such  assistance  on  the  part 
of  government  has  often  been  questioned;  and  there  was  a 
period  of  economy  in  which  the  usual  grant  was  withdrawn. 
Now,  though  we  should  admit,  with  M.  Dupin,  the  general 
propriety  of  leaving  all  these  matters  to  individual  and  asso- 
ciated exertion,  we  cannot  understand  the  policy  in  question, 
where  an  exception  is  called  for.  There  are  cases,  and  the 
present  is  one,  where,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
system  ceases  to  be  applicable  ;  and  here  assuredly,  if  any 
where,  the  duty  devolves  on  government.  If  individuals  have 
the  most  obvious  and  immediate  interest  in  freedom  of  com- 
munication, the  state  has  one  not  less  important,  if  somewhat 
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more  remote.  Its  revenues  must  increase  with  the  increased 
value  of  lands  thus  produced  ;  to  take  no  notice  of  the  general 
protection  which  it  is  bound  to  exert :  and  if  it  be  eaid  that  it 
has  no  right  to  spend  the  taxes  levied  in  London  upon  Scotch 
mountains,  neither  has  it  a  right  to  construct  harbours  or  build 
Bangor  bridge  from  the  pubUc  revenues.  These,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  cases,  are  examples  of  the  duty  which  the  state 
owes  to  the  citizens  at  large,  as  much  as  in  the  salary  of  an 
ambassador  or  of  a  judge. 

The  same  calculating  economy,  equally  injudicious  and  un-* 
just,  denies  a  post  to  those  places  which  cannot  cover  its  ex- 
penses. To  be  consistent,  it  ought  not  to  make  those  which 
can  defray  its  expenses  pay  more  for  their  letters  than  the  cost 
and  a  ftiir  profit.  At  present,  it  levies  a  heavy  tax  by  this 
engine,  arid  does  not  equalize  its  benefit.  There  is  no  propor- 
tion preserved  in  making  a  letter  coming  only  sixteen  miles 
pay  5d.,  while  12d.  only  is  paid  for  three  hundred,  and  Irf. 
per  mile  for  every  hundred  beyond.  This  is  bad  policy,  also, 
as  a  mere  question  of  economy ;  since  it  is  by  unrestricted 
freedom  and  facility  of  communication,  among  other  things,  that 
commerce  must  flourish,  and  that  the  commerce  of  Britain  does 
flourish.     The  state  acknowledges  the  principle,  and  acts  on  it; 

?et,  at  a  particular  point,  it  seems  to  disclaim  that  very  policy; 
t  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust,  for  example,  to  refuse  letters 
to  Shetland ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  defray 
the  expenses  by  any  price  that  could  be  fixed,  neither  do  the 
West  Indies,  then,  pay  for  the  expenses  of  their  packets.  The 
post-office  is  a  government  engine  of  intercourse,  paid  by  the 
public ;  and  its  first  duty  is  to  serve  that  public :  that  being 
done,  then,  and  then  only,  may  it  become  an  engine  of  taxation. 
M.  Dupin  notices  the  labours  of  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
wheel-carriages ;  and  we  admit  that  we  have  procured,  from  the 
evidences  before  the  committees,  many  valuable  practical  facts. 
His  tendency  is  to  praise  every  thing ;  yet  he  here  admits  that 
the  *'  committees  of  inquiry  do  not  always  present  the  most 
perfect  measures  for  the  acceptance  of  the  legislature."  In  fact, 
ne  must  have  known  very  well  that  the  examination  of  this  par- 
ticular question  was  most  discreditable,  that  an  immense  time 
was  spent  in  accumulating  contradictory  facts  and  •  opinions, 
founded  on  ignorance,  interest,  and  prejudice,  and  that  the 
result  was  almost  nothing.  We  cannot  admit  that,  in  this  case, 
more  than  in  many  other&>  *'  parliament  adopted  the  surest  and 
most  speedy  course  for  finally  arriving  at  the  measures  most 
consistent  with  the  public  interest." 
It  is  hot  by  the  indiscriminate  and  undiscriminating  examina- 
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tion  of  evidence,  that  truth  is  to  be  elicited,  in  matters  of  science 
or  demonstration.  The  examiner  must  know  his  business,  or 
scientific  demonstration  may  become  a  question  of  votes.  And 
the  British  parHament  must  ever  be  unfit  to  conduct  such 
investigations,  while  its  members  are  without  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  education.  According  to  the  fashions  of  our 
country,  as  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  the  utmost  that  a 
member,  peer,  or  commoner,  ever  learns,  is  Greek  and  Latin : 
there  is  not  one  atom  of  science  in  either  house,  with  one  ex- 
ception ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  such  questions,  and 
many  more,  can  ever  be  understood.  He  is  not  fit  to  examine 
or  l)alance  evidence,  in  any  case,  who  does  not  know,  at  least, 
as  much  as  the  witness,  of  the  science  or  the  general  subject. 
In  this  particular  case,  no  real  conclusion  was  ever  drawn 
respecting  one  of  the  simplest  problems  in  mechanics ;  and 
hence,  stage-coaches  carrying  the  most  overpowering  weights, 
are  still  allowed  to  drive  on  wheels  which  act  on  the  roads  like 
ploughshares,  because  the  committee  could  never  understand 
that  to  double  the  surface  of  pressure  reduced  the  weight  acting 
on  it  to  one  half.  The  vapid  conclusion  of  the  committee  of 
weights  and  measures  is  still  more  fresh  in  our  memoiies. 

We  shall  here  extract  a  passage  not  well  capable  of  abridg- 
ment, and  terminate  this  part  of  the  subject: 


Public  Carriage  Roads  in  England. 


Paved     Streets     and    Turnpike 

Roads 

Other  Roads     ... 

Total  length     .     .     . 
Contributions  in  labour  (pds.  st.) 
Contributions  in  money  . 
Taxes  levied  for  the  roads  .  .     . 

Total     .... 
Expense  of  preparing  documents, 


Years  ending  in  October 


1812. 


19,114 

95,105 


1813. 


19,1324 
95,142| 


114,219 
515,508 
271,512 
570,754 


1,357,774 


114,275.0 
539,522 

276,947 
613,604 


1814. 


19,178 
95,184 


1,430,073 


21,499    26,252 


1 1 4,362 
551,241 
287,059 
621,512 

1,459,812 

25,700 


Thus  It  appears  that  the  average  annual  expenses  of  all  the  roads 

m  England,  were  from  1811  to  1814  as  follows: 

Contributions  in  labour  -         -         -         £.  535^423 

Ditto  in  money     -         .         .         .         ,  278',506 

bums  raised  by  rate  «        -        ,        .        601,954 

£.1,415,853 
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This  gives  12L  7s.  6d»*  for  the  average  expense  of  maintaining  each 
mile  of  open  road. 

'  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th 
of  June^  1821,  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  levied  in  a  single  year  on 
turnpike  roads^  amounts  to  970^618/.  This  gives  the  average  value  of 
47/*  18 J.  for  the  support  of  each  mile  of  paved  street  and  turnpike  road. 
By  adding  the  contributions  in  labour,  the  expense  will  amount  to  about 
51/.  per  mile. 

'  This  revenue,  immense  ieis  it  is,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  and  the  support  of  those  that  are  already  established.  The 
difierent  trusts  have  contracted  debts,  for  which  the  rentals  of  each 
county  are  responsible.  The  total  amount  of  these  debts,  at  the  period 
of  the  inquiry  of  which  the  report  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  gives 
the  result,  was  3,874,254/.,  that  is  to  say,  that  these  debts  then  equalled 
four  years'  revenue.  It  is  affirmed,  that  if  the  same  calculation  were 
made  for  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  general  amount  of  the  debt 
of  the  turnpike  roads  would  amount  to  seven  millions  sterling/ — voL  i. 
p.  86. 

We  proceed  to  the  water  carriage  and  supply.  The  first  pro- 
visions date  with  Magna  Charta,  and  were  followed  by  several 
acts  of  parliament,  from  Edward  III.  downwards,  relating  chiefly 
to  river  navigation.  In  the  time  of  James  1st,  the  New  River 
corporation  was  established  for  the  supply  of  London,  under 
regulations  which  we  need  not  quote ;  and  since  that,  as  is  well 
known,  numerous  companies  have  been  formed,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  same  purposes. 

With  respect  to  canals,  M.  Dupin  argues  at  some  length  for 
the  policy  of  suffering  them  to  be  made  by  private  association ; 
drawing  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  main  arguments  from  the 
neglect,  or  the  successive  adoption  and  abandonment  of  these 
works  before  completion,  in  France.  He  distrusts  his  own 
government,  and  perhaps  properly;  but  Holland  has  shown 
that  great  work?  of  this  nature  can  be  executed  by  a  govern- 
ment, as  our  own  has  lately  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Caledo- 
nian canal.  Unquestionably,  however,  we  are  far  from  wishing 
that  government  should  become  a  trader  or  manufacturer,  whe- 
ther of  snuff  or  canals.  It  has  commonly  enough  to  do :  it  inclines 
to  become  a  monopolist  when  it  does  trade ;  and  it  finds  its 
monopolies  rather  too  convenient  engines  of  taxation.  We  may 
be  satisfied  with  our  Post-office ;  and  this  is  the  real  objection  to 
placing  the  system  of  the  roads  into  its  hands.  Canal  making, 
and  trading  in  canals,  form,  moreover,  a  great  branch  of  internal 

•  '  In  this  calculation  I  have  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense of  road  labour,  the  three  days'  labour  which  is  allowed  fqr  turnpike 
roads  5  while  six  are  aDowed  for  open  parish  roads.* 
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commerce ;  and  while  they  can  be  made  by  individual  exertion, 
it  is  unquestionably  proper  that  they  should  be  left  to  it.  A 
government  is  much  more  likely  to  prosper  by  permitting  its  sub- 
jects to  trade,  than  by  trading  itself;  and  every  undertaking  or 
system  of  this  nature  is  a  step  nearer  to  a  condition  which  would 
make  every  man  a  dependant  on  government  and  an  integrant 
part  of  it. 

Occasionally,  our  government  has  granted  loans,  by  means  of 
Exchequer  bills  at  3  per  cent»  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  these 
works ;  and  M.  Dupm  here  contrasts  its  conduct  with  that  of 
his  own  nation,  which  borrows  from  the  people  at  six  and  seven, 
that  it  may  execute  them  itself,  while  it  is  itself  the  judge  of 
their  utility.  This  last  remark  is  of  more  importance  than  it 
at  first  appears  in  this  question ;  and  the  utility  of  the  Caledo- 
nian canal  is  an  example. 

The  formalities  required  for  establishing  a  canal,  are  detailed 
by  M.  Dupin  at  great  length  :  we  must  condense  the  statement. 
The  idea  being  suggested,  a  meeting  is  formed,  and  a  survey  is 
made,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  lands  implicated, 
and  of  the  assent,  dissent,  or  neutrality,  of  the  proprietors.  A 
copy  is  deposited  with  the  justices  of  the  county,  arid  it  is  also 
advertised  in  the  London  Gazette.  A  bill  is  then  brought  into 
parliament,  and  the  question  is  discussed  before  a  committee, 
with  the  aid  of  counsel,  advocating  and  opposing  ;  and  it  thus 
finally  becomes  a  law,  or  is  rejected. 

There  aie  secrets,  however,  which  M.  Dupin  ha&  not  dis- 
covered. We  admit  the  purity  and  honour  of  parliament,  how- 
ever we  may  have  doubted  its  scientific  acquirements ;  but  no 
parliament  can  decide  otherwise  than  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
And  however  pure  the  intentions,  there  may  be  mal-information, 
mal-conception,  a  thousand  causes,  leading  to  assent  or  dissent 
independent  of  the  real  merits  of  the  question ;  while  it  is  the 
business  of  a  good  tactician  to  procure  by  number  what  he  could 
not  effect  by  conviction.  How  this  may  be  managed,  it  is  not 
for  us  here  to  repeat ;  as  we  have  it  not  in  charge  to  describe 
the  tactics  of  parliament.  Thus  may  a  new  rail-road  also  be 
out-weighed  by  an  old  canal— as  we  have  witnessed.  How,  in- 
deed, cai\  it  be  otherwise,  when  interests  in  parliament  are  con- 
nected in  the  same  individuals  with  interests  in  canals,  or  aught 
else.  We  know  that  all  this  is  unavoidable  evil ;  but  when  M. 
Dupin  is  setting  lessons  of  navigation  before  his  countrymen, 
he  should  also  show  them  where  the  rocks  lie. 

Somebody  has  informed  M.  Dupin  how  contracts  for  the 
work  are  made,  how  the  tenders  are  sealed,  how  the  lowest 
contract  is  taken,  and  much  more.     But  he  has  not  been  in- 
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formed  how  it  is  that  the  chief  engineer  contrives  that  the  work 
shall  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  ;  how  the  patron- 
age of  a  great  work  is  as  valuable  as  East-'India  patronage  or 
Government  patronage,  though  God  forbid  that  we  should  sup«- 
pose  the  work  is  not  as  well  and  cheaply  executed  by  a  man's 
cousin,  or  his  wife's  cousin,  as  by  a  stranger.  Nor  does  M. 
Dupin  seem  to  have  discovered  how  it  is  managed  that  an  enr 
gineer,  and  an  architect  as  well,  shall  receive  irom  every  con- 
tractor a  per  centage  on  the  value  of  his  supplies,  and  how; 
when  his  regulated  allowance  is  five  per  cent,  he  contrives 
to  make  that  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  conscience,  and  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
contractor.  M.  Dupin  has  much  yet  to  learn  of  us.  Were  he 
not  the  honourable  man  we  know  him  to  be,  and  were  he  a 
trading  engineer,  we  should  have  supposed  that  he  had  supr 
pressed  this  knowledge  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  fraternity. 
But  the  English  public  itself  does  not  know  this :  as  little  as  it 
seems  to  know  or  care,  that  there  is  not  a  London  tradesman  in 
those  commodities  which  pass  through  the  hands  of  servants, 
who  does  not  allow  them  similar  per  centages,  which  are  charged 
to  their  employers. 

Government,  much  as  it  is  abused,  has  contrived  to  remedy 
this  gross  imposition,  at  least  in  many  instances,  by  causing  the 
contracts  to  be  delivered  to  its  own  officers,  persons  either  un- 
susceptible of  a  bribe,  or  placed  in  too  dangerous  a  position  to 
hazard  one.  And  thus,  also,  as  well  as  by  the  comparatively 
low  salaries  of  its  own  ofiicers,  does  it  contrive  to  get  its  work 
done  cheaper  than  individuals,  and  still  more  so  than  associa** 
tions,  where  neglect  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
numbers,  among  whom  no  one  has  a  very  deep  interest.  In  a 
few  cases,  we  admit,  it  has  not  acted  with  this  caution ;  per- 
mitting the  contracts  to  the  civil  engineer  which  it  employs, 
whose  interest,  in  every  way,  is  further  to  increase  expenditure. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  we  have  to  remonstrate  with  M. 
Dupin  for  not  informing  us  how  our  own  estimates  are  made, 
and  how  France  now  manages  in  the  same  matter.  The  estimate 
of  an  English  architect  or  engineer  is  proverbially  fictitious  and 
fraudulent ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fraud  that  is  always  successful.  The 
man  about  to  build,  seems  always  to  foreet  his  knowledge ; 
and,  though  remembering  well  that  his  neighbour's  house,  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  pounds,  has  cost  thirty,  he  vainly  expects 
to  have  better  success  with  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  like  Lord 
Scarsdale,  finds,  in  the  end,  that  he  has  built  a  house  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  inhabit. 

We  have  called  this  a  fraud,  and  it  is  such ;  because,  in  any 
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case  except  some  casual  revolution  of  prices,  it  is  certain  that 
an  estimate  can  be  formed  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  It  is  thus 
formed,  indeed,  every  dsty,  for  contracts ;  yet  the  public  goes 
on  blindly  trusting  to  tne  architect's  estimate,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  tempt  htm  to  build  by  an  apparently  low  price,  who 
would  decline  it  if  he  knew  the  real  one.  And,  being  unie- 
strained,  it  is  his  trade  to  increase  expense  in  every  possible 
mode,  and  to  do  every  thingat  the  highest  price,  because  thus 
are  his  profits  increased.  The  remedy  does  not  seem  difficult; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  the  custom  formerly  in  France, 
whatever  it  may  be  now,  to  reduce  the  architect's  per  centage 
in  a  ratio  proceeding  on  the  excess  of  the  price  above  the  esti- 
mate. Establish  this  rule,  and  prevent,  if  indeed  that  be'  pos- 
sible, collusion  between  the  architect  or  engineer,  and  the  con- 
tractor or  foumisseur,  and  we  should  soon  see  prices  and  esti- 
mates corresponding  to  each  other.  That  an  engineer,  for 
example,  should  receive  a  premium  from  the  steam-ei^ne 
maker  for  every  one  that  he  erects,  opens  a  door  to  fraud,  of 
which,  but  for  personality,  we  could  quote  abundant  instances. 
That  a  bridge  is  built  over  the  widest  part  of  a  stream  where  it 
might  be  built  over  a  narrower  one,  is  another  consequence  of 
paying  the  engineer  by  per  centages.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  to  these  illustrations,  in  both  professions. 

This  may  appear  severe  on  what  are  called  respectable  pro- 
fessions ;  and  vet  we  really  believe  that  though  the  public  may 
consider  the  whole  system  fraudful,  when  thus  explained,  k  is 
rarely  thought  so  oy  themselves.  Habit  has  a  wonderful 
power  over  our  morality.  The  very  servant  who  charges^  his 
master  two  guineas  for  the  turbot  that  cost  one,  does  not 
consider  himself  dishonest,  but  merely  as  receiving  the  legal 
perquisites  of  his  office.  We  must  allow  them  to  settle  the 
morality  among  themselves :  we  have  done  our  duty.  Were 
we  to  illustrate  the  system  at  more  length,  as  we  might  easily 
do  by  the  practices  of  house-surveyors  and  upholsterers,  and 
the  tradesmen  under  them,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  M.  Dupin  :  and,  after  all,  we  believe  that  a  genuine 
Englishman  likes  to  be  cheated,  on  this  great  scale  at  least, 
though  often  Jewish  enough  in  little  things,  because  it  carries 
an  air  of  magnificence  and  generosity.     Hudibras  says 

''  The  pleasure  is  as  great. 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

We  need  not  detail  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  Canals ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  generally,  that  they  define  all  the  par- 
t;iculars  of  their  construction,  position,  and  details,  incluqing 
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bridges^  basins^  8cc. ;  and  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  proprietors  of  lands.  Lands  are  purchased  and 
vested  as  in  the  case  of  high  roads ;  shares  are  similarly 
regulated ;  and  powers  are  given  to  committees,  of  which  the 
arrangement  is  also  defined. 

We  must  here  complain  that  M.  Dupin's  work  is  not  very 
well  arranged ;  as,  at  the  156th  page,  ne  recurs  again  to  the 
description  of  streets  and  pavements,  and  then  proceeds  with 
another  essay  on  roads.  We  cannot  go  over  all  this  ground 
with  him  again,  but  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks. 

In.describing  the  iron  pavement  attempted  some  time  ago, 
in  London,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its  radical 
defects.  The  price  alone  was  such  as  to  render  the  speculation 
purely  visionary  ;  since,  even  at  the  low  value  of  iron  then,  it  was 
double  that  of  a  stone  pavement.  At  the  present  price,  and 
with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  paving  stones,  it  would  be 
three  times  as  great.  The  principle  itself  could  not  have  been 
much  worse  ;  as  the  pieces  were  mere  plates,  and  would  soon 
have  been  forced  into  the  ground  by  the  pressure  and  concussion 
of  carriages.  It  was,  also,  an  insuperable  objection,  that  it  gave  no 
hold  to  me  feet  of  horses ;  while  it  is  very  certain  that  nad  it 
ever  become  common,  and  the  price  of  iron  high,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  depredation.  To  have  constructed  an  efficient 
pavement  of  this  material,  the  pieces  should  have  been  hollow 
wedges  of  considerable  dimension,,  which  would  have  been 
maindtained  by  their  mutual  bearings  as  a  connected  series  of 
arches* 

With  respect  to  the  London  pavements  in  particular,  we  are 
convinced  that  they  will  never  be  rendered  effectual  but  by 
adopting  the  Roman  principle ;  while  the  management  is  also 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  parishes,  and  their  contractors  and 
inspectors.  It  is  their  interest  that  there  should  be  frequent 
repairs  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  daily  practice,  as  we  may  see  every 
where,  to  leave  large  intervals  between  the  stones,  that  they 
may  sink  into  the  ground.  There  should  be  two  strata  of 
stone,  and  the  lowest  should  be  flags,  capable  of  bearing  any 
pressure.  A  flag,  covered  by  four  stones,  would  bear  only  one 
quarter  part  of  the  pressure  which  any  one  stone  does,  and 
could  never  yield.  Four  tons  weight  are  thus  reduced  to  one. 
And  we  are  convinced  that  this  would  be,  in  the  end,  economy. 
The  objection  as  to  replacing  pipes  is  easily  removed  ;  as  there 
ought  to  be  a  channel  at  tne  sides,  constructed  for  this 
especial  purpose,  which  might  be  opened,  when  necessary, 
without  aisturbing  the  pavement  itself. 

Among  much  detail  relating  to  the  repair,  the  form,  the 
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diinensionSi  the  drainage  and  so  on,  of  toads,  there  is  scatcelj 
any  thing  which  [we  think  it  necessary  to  select,  either  tot 
abridgment  or  remark.  But  M.  Dupin  seems  here  aware  thjlt 
our  perfect  system  of  trusts  has  not  answered  its  purposes ; 
and  this  must  indeed  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observatidn. 
Whence  also  have  we  been  so  long  obstructed  by  the  abdthi- 
nable  roads  which  pervade  the  country  every  where,  ill-formed, 
ill-conducted,  ill-made,  and  ill-maintained.  Mr.  Walker*s  re- 
port had  pointed  out  many  of  these  errors  ;  Mr.  Mac  Adam's 
works  have  convinced  us  of  more. 

.  And  we  consider  this  latter  person's  name  as  deserving  of  a 
few  remarks,  for  other  reasons  than  its  present  popularity.  The 
public  naturally  looks  on  him  as  a  sort  of  magician ;  and  his 
invention,  as  it  is  thought,  as  something  preternatural.  Inno- 
cent of  quackery  himself,  he  has  been  forcibly  made  the  greal 
quack  of  the  day  :  such  is  the  effect  of  a  fashion  and  of  a 
name.  If  his  own  name  had  not  been  Macadamizable  into  a 
verby  it  is  probable  that  his  roads  would,  even  yet,  have  beeti 
little  known.  He  did  not  invent  the  method  m  question,  of 
breaking  stones ;  because  it  had  long  been  the  practice  df 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  other  countriesi  and  was  Idiig 
known  to  every  observing  traveller.  But  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  adopt  it,  and  the  better  fortune  to  get  himself  adopted. 

Yet  whate^ver  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  sol^  itfise  of 
small  stones,  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  result.  The 
public  attention  was  called,  by  an  appearance  of  mystery  and 
of  an  invention,  to  a  neglected  subject ;  roads  became  an  object 
of  attention  and  of  mutual  rivalry;  and  a  thousand  cases, 
added  to  this,  in  the  management  of  funds,  in  the  choice  of 
officers,  in  the  performance  of  contracts,  in  formation,  shap^i 
disposition,  drainage,  and  repair,  have  at  length  ptoduc^  an 
effect  which  we  should  long  have  expected  m  vain  from  the 
sirnple  improvement  to  which  the  term  has  been  applied.  And 
it  is  this,  among  other  things,  which  inclines  us,  in  spite  of  all 
our  objections,  to  recur  to  the  belief,  however  rejected  by  the 
committee,  that  were  our  roads  under  a  single  management, 
they  would  every  where,  and  shortly,  undergo  those  improve- 
qients  which  are  still  proceeding  very  slowly.  It  is  where  Mf. 
Mac  Adam  has  had  die  direction,  that  the  roads,  following  a 
single  system,  have  been  improved  ;  just  as  the  excellent  roads 
of  the  Highlands  owe  their  merits  to  the  almost  single  control 
8Uid  management  of  Mr.  Telford.  These  two  personages  have, 
in  fact,  if  somewhat  surreptitiously  or  casually,  been  performn^ 
the  duties  of  engineers  des  ponts  et  chaussees;  and  we  really 
do  not  see  what  great  evil  could  follow,  Were  a  more  extendea 
system  of  the  same  kind  to  emanate  from  government. 
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M.  Dupin  remarks  on  the  "newness,  neatness,  and  beauty/' 
of  our  edifices,  ships,  engines,  and  so  on,  without  appearing 
well  aware  of  the  principle  on  which  this  all  hangs,  ancl  of  its 
other  more  valuable  results.  This  is  the  luxury  of  an  English- 
man. A  Frenchman  is  careful  perhaps  of  his  dress,  as  a 
Hollander  is  of  his  house.  The  Englishman  cares  chiefly  that 
all  which  is  his,  excepting  very  often  himself,  should  be  neat, 
and  orderly,  and  good.  He  is  proud,  even  of  his  tools,  and 
thus  he  is  proud  of  his  work.  His  work  is  his  luxury ;  and 
hence  he  scorns  to  *'  turn  out  of  hand  a  bad  job."  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  employer  is  satisfied  with  an  expedient;  the  work- 
man is  not^  and  wiU  not  execute  anything  short  of  the  best^ 
even  if  paid  for  it,  because  his  character  is  at  stake.  M. 
Dupin  may  see  how  this  influences  our  works  and  manufac- 
tures, and  he  may  try  to  excite  the  same  species  of  pride  and 
luxury  in  France. 

The  introduction  of  iron  rail-ways  is  due  to  Mr.  Curr,  an 
engineer  of  SheflSeld.  Of  their  vast  advantage,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  a  word  ;  and  we  yet  expect  to  see  them  applied  to 
some  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travelling.  We  may  notice 
one  fact,  as  an  instance.  Tne  first  five  miles  on  the  Dover  road  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
a  mile  and  this  destruction  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  sharp  wheels 
pff  heavy  stage-coaches.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
^ving  rails  to  this  class  of  carriages,  at  least,  as  their  rapidity 
18  equable  and  their  times  fixed.  A  separate  rail  might  be 
applied  to  waggons,  which  are  equally  regular  in  motion,  if  not 
in  period ;  while  an  ordinary  road  might  still  be  preserved  for 
vehicles  of  irregular  rates  and  times.  But  the  system  of 
Trusts,  it  is  plain,  cannot  easily  undertake  such  a  reformation  : 
H  is  difficult,  it  requires  contrivance  and  exertion,  there  is  no 
ooe  to  contrive  and  exert,  and  it  is  not  done. 

The  details  of  our  internal,  or  canal,  navigation,  occupy  a 
fety  large  space  in  M.  Dupin^s  work,  but  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  abridgment,  being  an  enumeration  of  these  artificial  nvera. 
The.  first  navigable  canal,  not  superseding  a  river,  but  joining 
different  ones,  is  that  between  the  Sankey  and  the  Mersey, 
finished  in  1760.  This  was  followed  by  the  much  greater  work 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  At  present  the  general  system: 
eo^aprises  twenty-one  canals,  contrived  to  cross  the  central 
ri^ge  of  England,  and  thus  to  join  the  Eastern  and  Westent 
Seas.  These  comprise  forty-eight  tunnels,  of  which  the  total 
extent  is  forty-five  miles. 

The  territory  included  between  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
ai^d  HkU,  comprises  less  then  half  the  area  of  Brit^,  anj 
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contains  the  greatest  tract  of  inland  navigation.  M.  Dupin 
has  given  a  table>  comparing  England  with  France  on  tnis 
subject,  which  we  shall  here  extract. 


TEREITOEY. 


Superficies 


Population 


England 
France. 

\  England 
(  France 


Population  per  square  J  England 
mile     .     .     •     .      J  France 

Length  of  the  Canal-  C  5,     ,^^^ 
ised  part  per  square  ^  ^^^^^ 
mile  r 


TOTAL. 


58,185 
206,757 

12,218,500 
30,407,907 

210 
147 

5,274 
1,232 


CAKALI8ED. 


30,926 

37,644 

8,662,200 
7,040,600 

280 
187 


KOT 
CAKALI8ED. 


27,259 
169,11s 

3,556,300 
23,367,307 

130 
158 


The  result  is,  that  in  England,  more  than  half  is  intersected  by 
canals,  in  France  not  one-fifth ;  a^d  the  latter  country  does  not 
possess  the  twentieth  part  of  the  canals  that  we  do.  England^ 
with  a  worse  soil  and  climate  than  France,  possesses  210  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  and  France  only  147.  And  in  the 
tract  abounding  in  inland  navigation,  our  inhabitants  rise  to 
280  in  the  same  area,  while,  in  France,  they  are  only  187. 

The  expenditure  on  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  was 
£300,000  ;  and  at  present  the  annual  produce  is  20  per  cent. 
But.asrwe  find  it  impossible  to  render  this  part  of  the  subject 
interesting  ip.  any  moderate  space,  we  must  refer  to  the  author 
himselfi  or  to  Pmllips^s  work  on  canal  navigation. 

But  we  must  offer  some  remarks  on  the  Caledonian  Canal 
which,  following  the  bad  arrangement  already  noticed,  M. 
Dupin  has  placed  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume.  This 
is  the  only  canal  which  our  government  has  executed  from  its 
own  motion,  and  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  it  certainly  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  M.  Dupin's  general  views,  of  leaving  all 
such  works  to  the  exertions  of  private  associations.  Had  even 
one  half  the  expenditure  been  made  on  the  ordinary  interior 
communications  of  that  wretched  country,  and  in  the  formation 
of  harbours  or  ports,  the  expense  would  have  been  soon  more 
than  repaid  in  increase  of  prosperity  and  revenue,  with  an 
immense  increase  of  individual  comfort  and  wealth.    It  is  at 
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present  little  else  than  entire  loss ;  otherwise  than  as  it  has 
transferred  money  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  taxes, 
into  those  of  the  receivers  of  them.  Where  public  money 
might  have  been  advantageously  spent,  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
it  wasted  unproductively ;  particularly  when  a  niggardly 
economy  in  necessary  expenses^  is  accompanied  by  such  useless 
profusion. 

This  has  been  called  a  Scotch  job ;  but  it  was  a  purely 
English  invention,  and  those  who  have  mainly  profited  by  the 
works,  have  not  been  selected  from  that  country.  The  original 
project  was,  to  find  work  for  the  Highlanders,  to  prevent  them 
from  emigrating  and  depopulating  the  empire :  a  very  natural 
consequence,  certainly,  of  the  loss  of  a  few  starving  famiHes  ; 
as  the  event  has  proved.  One  of  the  first  obvious  results  was, 
that  those  who  were  not  rich  enough  to  emigrate,  worked  on 
the  canal  till  they  had  gained  money  enough  to  pay  for  their 
passages.  But  there  were  few  energetic  enough  for  even  this  ; 
and  the  other  result  was  that,  being  too  lazy  to  work,  the 
main  part  of  the  business  was  effected  by  Irish  labourers.  Thus 
was  emigration  prevented. 

As  a  communication,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  its  objects  ; 
and  we  are  borne  out  in  our  doubts  by  the  original  report  of 
Captain  Huddart,  which  is  decisive  against  it.  It  passes 
through  a  country  absolutely  vacant  of  any  produce,  and  which 
never  will  produce  anything.  Thus  much  for  the  internal 
benefits  to  the  country.  It  is  as  vacant  of  population  as  of 
produce.  Inverness  has  nothing  to  give  or  receive,  and  Fort 
William  still  less.  Scotch  commerce  does  not  want  it,  and 
never  can.  If  it  be  meant,  as  is  said,  to  avoid  the  navigation  of 
the  Pentland  firth,  we  maintain,  all  sailors  maintain,  that  there 
is  less  danger,  by  half,  in  this  .navigation  than  in  that  <rf  the 
canal.  No  large  vessels  now  take  even  the  inner  passage  in 
summer,  nor  the  Minch  in  winter  ;  as  no  seaman  in  nis  senses 
willingly  becomes  entangled  with  the  land  when  he  can  avoid 
it.  tRic  Pentland  firth  is  not  a  dangerous  navigation ;  far  from 
it.  It  has  a  name,  and  that  is  all ;  out  there  are  more  dangers 
in  the  Linnhe  Loch  and  the  southern  approaches ;  there  are 
more  in  the  Murray  firth  alone,  in  five  miles,  than  in  the  whole 
Pentland  firth  together.  The  latter  is  a  hidden  mud  river, 
where,  with  the  best  pilot,  a  vessel  can  scarcely  find  out  her 
narrow  and  tortuous  course.  If  she  misses  th^-t  entrance,  if 
she  misses  the  sea  lock  in  a  gale  of  wind,  she  must  go  on 
shore,  as  there  is  no  refuge.  In  summer,  vessels  do  not  want 
the  canal ;  and,  in  winter,  they  either  dread  to  approach  it,  or 
H  is  iiQsen%    And  no  seaman  will  pay  heavy  tolls  when  he  can 
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keep  the  cheap  and  open  sea.  If  goyemment,  for  the  sake  of 
its  credit,  chooses,  as  it  has  done,  to  let  vessels  pass  toll  free, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  have  a  few  coasting  sloops  annually, 
to  prove  that  the  canal  is  not  useless. 

Further,  there  is  no  northern,  no  Baltic  trade  from  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whalers 
from  Greenock,  who  will  make  for  Shetland  round  all  the 
land — if  they  are  wise.  Liverpoool  and  Bristol  trade  to  the 
west :  the  northern  trade  is  from  the  east :  they  will  scarcely 
interchange,  for  the  pleasure  of  navi^ting  the  Caledonian 
canal.  But  the  canal  carries  frigates.  \Ve  may  ask  for  what 
purpose.  Perhaps,  to  make  Muford  a  northern  port :  other- 
wise, Cromarty  is  the  station  whence  to  watch  the  north ;  and 
were  the  Scythians  at  war  with  us,  it  is  not  probable  that  we 
should  be  without  a  fleet  in  tlie  North  Sea.  If,  indeed,  a 
captain  of  a  frigate  is  ordered  into  a  canal  by  the  Admiralty,  he 
must  obey ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  would  prove  very  refractory 
if  he  dared.  The  expense  has  already  been  enormous,  very  near 
to  a  million ;  and  we  doubt  if  £  10,000  a  year,  some  time  hence 
at  least,  will  maintain  this  useless  but  magnificent  work.  Mag- 
nificent and  able,  we  cheerfully  grant  it. 

We  must  not  find  fault  with  those  who  planned  and  persisted 
in  it  againt  many  opinions,  we  had  almost  said  against  demon'- 
stration,  we  must  not  blame  the  engineer  who  has  executed  his 
work  ably  ;  and  yet  some  one  is  m  fault.  We  agree  with  M. 
Dupin,  that  his  government,  at  least,  is  not  an  adequate  judge 
in  these  cases  ;  and  we  also  agree  with  him,  that  a  government 
committee,  sitting  at  Paris,  is  unable  to  protect  itself  against 
the  conflicting  reports  and  statements  of  provincial  engineers, 
or  the  recommendations  of  interested  ones.  If  it  be  really  to 
diff  p  canal  to  supersede  the  Seine^  let  it  take  care  that  those 
who  propose  and  recommend,  shall  have  no  interest  by  partaking 
in  the  execution. 

But  can  M.  Dupin  seriously  imagine  that  Paris  will  ever 
become  a  rival  to  London  in  Commerce.  That  it  is  now  more 
commercial  than  it  was  ever  expected  to  have  been,  that  it  is 
daily  increasing  its  commerce,  we  know.  That  a  cafial  will 
render  it  a  respectable  commercial  and  manufacturing  tovm, 
we  also  think  certain.  But  it  will  rather  become  the  rival  of 
Birmingham  than  London ;  since,  to  canal  navigation,  there  is 
an  insuperable  limit.     On  this,  we  surely  need  not  dwell. 

The  system  pf  our  bridges  is  more  intricate  than  that  of  our 
roads  or  canals.  They  may  be  private  property,  or  Uiat  of  the 
parishes,  or  the  county,  or  of  an  association,  or  of  the  goyera-' 
ment.    Private  bridges  are  built,  and  tb«ir  tplli  flxfd,  by  tto 
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act  which  permits  them.  Those  of  the  parishes  and  counties 
are  erected  by  taxes  on  the  parishes,  and  regulated  by  the 
county  rates.  Associations  for  bridges  are  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  for  canals,  and  guarded  and  restricted 
by  similar  regulations  and  penalties,  and  the  tolls  are  fixed, 
sometimes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repay  the  interest  and 
principal  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  the  bridge  free, 
sometimes  in  perpetuity. 

'    M.  Dupin  repeats  tne  tale  that  the  'hideous  balustrade  of 
Westminster  bndge  was  so  built  to  prevent  suicide,  yet  not 
believing  it.     But  why  has  he  suffered  it  to  be  supposed  that 
he  thinks  the  English  peculiarly  subject  to  this  "malady,"  as 
he  calls  it.     It  is  notonous  that  his  own  capital  presents  twenty 
snicides  for  one  that  London  does,  and  with  not  more  than  half 
the  population.     The   Necrology   of   the   Morgue  last  year, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  if  these  were  not 
all  suicides,  there  are  many  more,  asphj/xies  and  others,  which 
do  not  find  their  way  there.    All  Britain,  with  Ireland,  does  not 
produce  as  many  instances  of  this  foolish  crime  as  Paris  alone. 
•Afler  some  judicious  remarks  on  Waterloo-bridge,    which 
M.  Dupin  very  characteristically  chooses  to  call  the  Strand- 
bridge,  ne  makes  the  following  remark,  which  we  shall  extract, 
partly  for  the  remark  itself,  out  partly  as  a  specimen  of  his 
moralizing  style.     It  is  sufficiently  well  translated  to  render  the 
original  passage  unnecessary. 

*  If,  from  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  revolutions  to  which  empires 
are  subject,  the  pecyle  of  the  earth  should  one  day  inquire,  **  M^ch 
was  formerly  the  New  Pkcenicia,  and  the  Western  Tyre,  which  covered 
the  ooean  with  her  vessels  ?"  the  greater  part  of  her  edifices  consumed 
by  a  destructive  climate,  will  no  longer  stand  to  answer  with  the  dumb 
language  of  monuments ;  but  the  Strand  bridge  will  ever  exist  to  repeat 
lo we  most  remote  generations,  ''Here  stood  a  rich,  industrious,  and 
powerful  city."  The  traveller,  at  this  sight,  will  imagine  that  some 
ffreat  prince  sought  to  signalize  the  end  of  his  reign  by  many  years  of 
Gibour,  and  to  immortsdize  the  glory  of  his  actkms  by  this  imposing 
structure.  But  if  tradition  tell  him,  that  six  years  sufficed  to  begin  and 
complete  the  work — ^if  he  learn  that  a  mere  company  of  merchants  built 
tins  mass,  worthy  of  Sesostris  and  the  Csesars — he  will  the  more  admire 
tfie  nation  where  similar  enterprises  could  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  a 
Ibw  merchants  and  private  individuals.  And,  if  he  should  then  reflect  on 
tlie  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  empires,  he  will  understand  that  such  a 
nation  miist  have  possessed  wise  lawc^  powerful  institutions,  and  a  well- 
ptDtected  liberty ;  for  these  are  stampel  in  the  grandeur  and  utility  of 
the  Wiurks  completed  by  her  citizens*'— vol.  L  p.  359* 

With  M,  Dupin's  enlightened  views  respecting  the  value  of 
•omrnvmot^      ^#  Are  aurpriied  that  ba  jibonuT  bara  antiraljr 

8  B  8 
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omitted  to  notice  the  system  of  our  ferries.  He  surely  cannot 
have  travelled  round  the  coasts  which  he  describes,  either  in 
Scotland  or  England,  without  having  been  obstructed  in  his 
own  freedom  ot  motion,  as  is  every  man  in  this  enlightened 
country  who  may  make  the  same  experiment.  This  is  also  a 
relic  of  that  feudal  barbarism  with  which  he  does  not  appear 
particularly  pleased.  W^iile,  under  associations  and  trusts,  or 
under  the  protection,  if  not  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
every  anxiety  is  visible  to  insure  the  freedom  of  communication 
by  land,  while  individuals  are  compelled  to  sell  their  property 
to  the  public  for  that  purpose,  landholders  are  permitted 
to  retain,  and  even  almost  to  mterrupt,  if  they  please,  that  com- 
munication, at  any  point  where  there  is  water,  and  to  preserve 
for  their  own  convenience  against  that  of  the  whole  public, 
this  odious  and  disgraceful  remnant  of  feudal  power. 

That  ferries  are  a  perpetual  interruption  wher^  they  exist,  is 
too  well  known  ;  and  that  nfne  in  ten  of  them  are  grossly  mis- 
managed, is  no  less  notorious.  To  name  examples  would  be 
superfluous;  but  while  the  Conway  was  a  ferry,  it  was  an 
example  instar  omnium.  Here,  any  proprietor  may  become, 
as  he  does,  the  tyrant  of  the  public,  which  has  no  redress,  or 
cannot  afford  to  seek  it.  JJelay,  danger,  death,  are  conse- 
quences of  every-day  occurrence,  and  all  to  be  traced  to  care- 
lessness, brutality,  or  incapacity  in  boatmen,  and  insufficiency 
in  boats ;  to  the  want  of  care,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
monopoly,  the  duty  of  which  he  will  not  perform  while  he 
retains  tne  advantages  and  the  rights.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous 
that  in  a  country  so  dependent  on  its  internal  communication, 
such  a  system  of  abuses  should  so  long  have  been  tolerated. 
It  would  be  no  further  infringement  on  private  property  in  the 
case  of  ferries  than  in  that  01  roads,  to  compel  the  proprietors 
to  sell  them  to  the  Trusts  with  which  they  interfere ;  for  the 
public  to  purchase  the  toll  with  the  property,  and  perhaps  also 
to  leave  the  opposite  shores  free  to  those  who  may  choose  to  use 
their  own  boats.  The  eternal  contests  at  Cremil  passage  alone, 
demand  that  the  right  of  landing  should  no  longer  be  restrained 
by  private  rights,  when  a  communication  of  such  importance  is 
thus  taxed  and  impeded. 

If  the  government  will  not  adopt  this  plan,  it  might  perhaps 
diminish  the  evil  by  adequate  penalties ;  not  against  boatmen 
and  their  boats,  whom  it  is  fruitless  to  sue  or  convict ;  but 
against  the  proprietors  who  do  not  provide  secure  means  of 
conveying  and  protecting  the  public  over  which  they  have 
Tigbta,  H©  by  whose  neglect  Uvea  are  loat^  ia  culpable,  though 
iK>t  the  immeaiate  agent}  '*  facit  per  alterum {*'  and  for  tBa 
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and  for  all  the  iiicon%'enience  which  he  might  prevent,  he  ought 
to  be  accountable,  and  that  also  by  a  cheap  and  summary 
process.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  former  remedy,  which 
IS  the  real  one,  will  ere  long  be  adopted,  and  that  a  ferry  may 
no  more  be  the  disgrace  of  our  roads,  and  the  curse  of  travellers. 

The  Chapter  on  iron  bridges  and  suspension  bridges  is  so 
entirely  occupied  with  details  as  to  be  incapable  of  abridgment 
or  of  further  notice ;  and,  to  the  former,  at  least,  M.  Dupin*s 
moral  reflection  applies  with  no  small  force.  The  suspension 
bridge  is  so  usetuJ,  and  often  so  indispensable,  that  we  are 
imwilling  to  hazard  a  remark  against  the  principle ;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  regret  that  such  bridges  as  that  of  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall,  should  have  been  built  with  iron.  These 
are  specimens  of  architecture  that  will  indeed  carry  no  records 
down  to  posterity,  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  nation 
which  executed  them.  Like  the  brick  and  the  putty  of  lateri- 
tian  London,  they  will  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Modem  Tyre  will  scarcely  leave  a  record  to  tell  what  it  once 
was.  Posterity  does  not  fill,  in  our  eyes,  that  long  perspective 
which  it  did  to  Greece  and  Rome,  which  it  did  to  ancient 
lEtgypt,  We  live  from  day  to  day,  economists,  as  becomes 
traders,  and  little  solicitous  for  aught  that  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  present  profit.  Our  perishing  ships  swallow  up 
those  resources  which'  ancient  nations  expenaed  in  durable 
monuments  of  stone ;  the  beauties  of  our  ^otnic  architecture,  the 
pride  of  our  island,  are  entangled  with  their  very  frailty^  and 
they  will  evaporate  into  thin  air.  Not  with  us  particularly,  but 
in  Europe  wnere  it  is  most  wealthy,  the  formless  mound  of 
earth,  the  ditch  of  Vauban  or  Cormontaigne,  the  low  green 
bank,  swallow  up  the  revenues  of  empires,  and  future  generations 
will  seek  in  vain  for  the  walls  and  towns  that  were  our  defences 
and  safeguards,  when  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  Ctiina 
are  still  striding  from  hill  to  hill,  the  rampart  of  an  empire. 

We  can  moralize,  loo,  like  M.  Dupin,  but  we  cannot  change 
our  destinies.  Yet  still,  let  us  ask,  respecting  our  iron  bridgoH, 
what  and  when  is  to  be  their  fate.  A  oridge  of  stone  we  know  : 
the  other  is  yet  an  experiment.  It  cannot  fall  without  notice, 
and  it  will  give  notice  of  repair  while  it  can  be  repaired.  There 
is  a  day  to  come  whisn  the  iron  bridge  will  require  rcpairH^  and 
when  we  shall  be  afraid  to  repair  it :  it  will  be  suMpectcd  when 
still  safe ;'  but  it  will  fall,  and  its  fate  will  be  inHtantancouii . 
Let  us  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last,  and  that  a  Nmall 
economy  will  not  further  tempt  us  to  what  has  not  even  the 
appearance  of  architecture^  while  it  wants  the  durability  and 
strength. 
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We  have  yet  a  remark  to  tiiake  on  works  of  iron,  and  it  is 
one  which  we  offer  to  M.  Dupin  himself,  for  we  know  not  a 
man  more  competent  to  the  duty  which  we  wish  to  inforce  on 
him.  That  he  should  have  overlooked  the  subject,  aware,  as 
he  must  be,  of  its  importance,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  If  his 
own  Halle  au  bleds  and  his  Pont  des  Arts  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  iron  carpentry,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  per* 
fectly  geometrical  and  correct  in  their  constructions.  It  is 
very  certain  that  many  of  our  own  iron  bridges  are  exceedingly 
defective  in  this  respect ;  and  that  if,  for  a  long  time,  iron  car- 

fsntry  was  merely  tentative,  it  is  not  a  great  deal  better  now. 
he  iall  of  Staines,  repeated,  the  threatened  fall  of  Sunderland, 
the  fall  of  the  theatre  at  Birmingham,  of  M.  Rennie's  iron  shed 
at  the  West-India  Docks,  and  other  similar  accidents,  are  proofs 
of  our  defective  knowledge  in  the  art  of  building  with  iron. 
We  have  called  it  carpentry,  as  it  in  fact  is ;  and  while  it  is 
most  important  that  its  principles  should  be  thoroughly  iinder- 
stood,  it  IS  discreditable  to  us,  as  mere  manufacturers,  still  more 
so  to  the  land  of  Newton  and  Briggs,  and  even  of  Emerson- 
discreditable  to  our  engineers,  to  Cambridge,  that  those  princi- 
51es  should  still  remain  to  be  investigated  and  established, 
he  rules  of  investigation  are  obvious,  and  the  material  is  easily 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  .  Unfortunately,  our  civd 
engineers  are  not  mathematicians,  and  are  satisfied,  we  presume, 
with  making  money  ;  and  as  the  mathematicians  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  labour,  but  the  trouble,  it  is  not  done. 

M.  Dupin  amuses  himself,  very  justly,  with  the  narrow  and 
mistaken  views  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  London,  but  he  seems  scarcely  aware  aiat  the 
same  notions  are  still  prevalent  where  we  might  have  expected 
more  sense.  He  passes  slightly  over  the  causes  of  this  aggran- 
dizement, which  are  more  numerous  than  he  seems  aware  of, 
but  which  would  cost  us  a  longer  paragraph  than  our  apace 
would  now  permit,  We  might  have  expected,  also,  (roax  a  man 
amply  sensible  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  who  has  sometimes 
indulged  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  a  remark,  at  least,  on 
the  Port  of  London,  which,  to  us,  has  always  appefured  the 
greatest  sight  which  London,  or  even  the  world,  affords,  bud 
which,  yet,  is  not  among  the  sights  of  London.  There  are 
thousands,  even  of  sight-seers,  who  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  its  existence ;  and  of  those  who  have  seen  it  few  are  aware 
of  the  beauties  which  they  have  not  been  desired  to  admire. 
We  run  to  Venice,  or  Paris,  or  Rome,  to  see,  and  fwget  to  look 
at  our  own  capital,  which,  in  the  Port  of  London  alone^  coiitaijis 
more  splendor,  variety,  wealth,  and  beauty,  than  all  the«ea- 
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ported  at  leasts  of  the  world  united.  The  tract  from  London 
bridge  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  is  almost  a  series  of 
miracles,  as  it  is  of  variety  and  splendor.  By  land  or  by 
water,  it  is  an  endless  source  of  study  and  beauty ;  and,  as  a 
distant  landscape,  perhaps  the  world  also  does  not  produce  one 
more  magnificent  than  the  views  from  Greenwich-park,  from 
Blackheath,  and  from  the  other  commanding  elevations  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames. 

JM.  Dupin  enters  naturally  into  a  description  of  the  commercial 
edifices  and  corporations  of  London,  but  it  is  a  subject  through 
which  we  cannot  follow  him.  He  is  surprisingly  brief  on  the 
Trinity-house :  and  we  call  it  surprisingly,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  duties  which 
it  performs,  and  of  the  power  thus  tnrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
private,  and,  we  bad  almost  said,  an  unaccountable  and  uncon- 
trolled corporation.  We  know  that  this  question  has  been 
brought  before  the  public,  but  it  is  palpable  tbat  it  has  never 
been  sifted.  The  public,  in  fact,  knoWs  nothing  of  the  affairs 
of  a  private  compahy  which  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  commercial  interests,  which  has  a 
private  power  of  taxation,  and  which  is,  not  merely,  not  an 
emanation  from  government,  but  is  totally  independent  of  it. 
Its  duties  belong  to  our  systems  of  pubhc  defence ;  and  the 
obvious  course  would  be  to  place  those  under  the  naval  depart* 
meoat,  or,  possibly,  under  tne  Custom-house,  that  the  public 
might  know  what  it  pays,  and  why,  and  what  service  it  receives 
for  its  taxation. 

We  will  not  say  that  their  duties  are  not  well  performed, 
though  in  the  case  of  pilots,  at  least,  we  could  prove  that  they 
are  neglected.  And  we  will  not  say  that  it  does  not  render  ser- 
vices proportioned  to  the  revenue  which  it  levies,  however  we  may 
doubt  it,  because  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  it.  But  if  it 
be  a  source  of  profit  to  individuals,  we  do  say  that  the  government 
is  bOfUnd  to  administer  it  for  the  public,  freed  of  that  profit.  If  it  be 
doabt&il  whether  a  state  ought  to  render  any  monopoly  a  source 
of  taxation,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  such  a  power  ought 
not  to  be  added  to  a  private  monopoly.  Whether  it  be  a 
source  of  profit  or  not,  we  can  only  conjecture  from  appearances. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  increase  of  com- 
merce since  the  date  of  its  establishment  (Henry  8th),  and  the 
necessarily  consei^uent  increase  of  revenue.  That  it  has  ma- 
terially increased  its  expenses,  is  unquestioned ;  but  though  no 
one  out  of  the  secret  can  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  it 
is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  increase  of  lights  and  ^^oys  bears 
BO  pnoportioa  to  the  va^t  augmentation  of  revenue.    That  is  a 
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source  of  private  profit,  which,  until  its  amount  at  least  is 
proved  to  the  public  not  to  be  too  great,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. Were  there  not  advantages  of  this  nature,  the  situation 
of  an  elder  brother  would  not  be  such  an  object  of  desire  and 
contention ;  and  if  those  places  are  given  to  the  ministers  of 
the  state,  as  compliments,  of  course  it  is  probable  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  protection  is  given  in  return.  So  at  least 
has  the  pubUc  decided. 

We  are  unable,  for  want  of  space,  to  notice  his  account  of 
our  ereat  docks,  and  they  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
much  ground  for  remark ;  while  the  late  discussions  respecting 
them  have  rendered  the  principal  questions  famihar  to  the 
public. 

Leaving  London,  he  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  accumulating  valuable  observations,  but 
of  so  condensed  a  nature  as  to  render  any  general  view  of  them 
impossible.  We  can  but  select  a  few  here  and  there ;  but  we 
may  remark  that  the  translator  might  safely  have  anglicised 
bassin,  since  basin  is  a  term  that  has  long  been  in  use  among 
geologists. 

M.  Dupin  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  population  of 
the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  showing  that  the 
former  is  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-one  to  seventeen, 
on  the  same  extent  of  surface,  and  that  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  Scotland  in  this  quarter  do  not  equal,  in  mean  population,  the 
most  unproductive  parts  of  England  on  the  same  sine.  Yet,  he 
observes,  that  in  agriculture,  as  far  as  relates  to  ^'  productive 
power,^^  Scotland  surpasses  England.  Had  he  examined  tiie 
causes,  he  would  have  found  that  they  consisted  not  merely  tin 
the  activity,  intellect,  and  perseverance  of  the  people,  but  in 
their  rigid  economy  and  contentedness  with  small  profits  or 
wages,  and,  still  more,  in  the  entire  absence  of  poor-rates,  and 
in  a  system  of  tithes  which  scarcely  operates  as  an  obstraction 
to  agriculture.  Were  England  free  from  these  two  latter 
curses,  it  would  soon  show  M.  Dupin,  if  he  knows  it  not. too 
well  already,  the  power  of  bad  laws  in  impeding  the  prosperity 
of  a  state. 

M.  Dupin  sees  every  thing  in  Edinburgh  en  couleur  de  rose, 
a  natural  enough  consequence  of  the  guidance  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  under ;  as,  in  many  other  cases,  he  has  given  us, 
not  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  engineers  and  others,  from 
whom  he  has  aerived  his  information.  We  cannot  well  blame  him 
if  he  has  thus  committed,  or  rather  adopted,  errors  of  judgment; 
since  a  hurried  visit  scarcely  admitted  of  any  other  proceeding. 
It  would  be  invidious  and  disagreeable  to  point  out  these  circum-^ 
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stances^  while  it  would  also  occupy  more  space  than  we  have 
to  spare.  But  we  may  nevertheless  regret  that  he  had  not  the 
means  or  time  to  exert  his  own  excellent  judgment^  as  it  is  thus 
only  that  we  could  have  profited  by  his  remarks.  It  may  seem 
an  extraordinary  ground  of  complaint,  that  a  foreigner  and  a 
rival  has  spoken  too  well  of  us  ;  particularly,  as  on  some  other 
occasions,  his  countrymen,  who  have  visited  us,  have  not  been 
deficient  in  severity.  But  from  such  observers  severity  was 
but  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  jealousy,  or  spite ;  from  M. 
Dupin  it  would  have  been  valuaole  and  useful  criticism.  It 
would  have  been  valuable,  because  he  is  an  amiable  and  a 
Uberal  man,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  judge.  He  has  pro- 
mised us  another  visit;  and  if  these  remarks  should  meet  his 
eye,  he  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  point  out  to  us  what,  from 
habit  and  ramiliarity,  we  are  less  able  than  he  is  to  see,  that  we 
too  may  profit  by  remarks  which  are  chiefly  directc^l  to  the 
improvement  of  his  own  country. 

That  his  country  should  improve  by  copying  what  we  have 
of  good,  we  are  not  only  willing,  but  desirous ;  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  present  commercial  state  of  Europe,  any  one 
country  will  thrive  more  by  the  prosperity  than  by  the  adversity 
of  its  neighbour,  and  by  the  general  prosperity  ox  Europe  than 
by  its  barbarism.  The  connexion  between  conunercial  pros- 
penty,  or  general  improvement,  and  freedom,  between  the 
genersd  difiusion  of  wealth  and  industry,  and  the  adoption  of 

S>od  laws,  is  intimate  ;  and  it  must  be  the  ultimate  interest  of 
ritain^  not  merely  of  humanity,  that  all  the  surrounding  nations 
should  partake  of  the  blessings  that  have  raised  us  to  such  a 
state  of  opulence  and  power.  We  abhor  the  principle  that 
would  desire  a  Rome  or  a  Greece,  the  sole  civilized  and  power- 
ful among  barbarous  nations  ;  as  much  as  we  abhor  the  govern- 
Buent  that  would  attempt  to  strengthen  itself  by  making  slaves 
to  re%n  over. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  M.  Dupin's  general 
views  of  the  Highlands,  having  long,  and  lately  also,  had  far 
too  t  much  of  that  wearisome  subject,  which  seems  ever  to 
possess  some  stupid  attractions  for  the  people,  maintained  by 
udsification  and  romance.  We  are,  however,  somewhat  puzzled 
to  looNDW  from  which  of  all  the  falsifications  that  he  saw  or  heard, 
he  covild  have  derived  his  notion  that  England  was  in  the  position 
of  a  conquered  country  in  1745  ;  conquered  by  the  irruption 
into  Derby  of  a  few  divided  and  ignorant  savages.  The  con- 
quest, assuredly,  was  of  a  far  difierent  complexion. 

We  were  much  amused,  however,  with  his  indignation  at  one 
of  thene  barbarism  chieftains,  a  fit  successor  and  specimen  of 
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that  detestable  tyranny  which  so  long  crushed  this  alavish  and 
unhappy  country,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Dupin, 
these  half-savage  chiefs  would  willingly  revive  again.  He 
found  a  pyramid  covered  with  a  brutal  device  of  seven  heads, 
shewing  ''their   hideous  faces   with   their  hair  bristled,  and 

f  rasped  by  an  enormous  hand,  holding  a  sword  from  which 
lood  is  dropping."  On  this  pyramid  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  Gaelic ;  the  English,  which  is  of 
such  a  quality  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Highland  chieftain, 

Jmrporting  that  it  is  meant  to  ''  commemorate  the  triumph  of 
eudal  justice,"  as  it  is  called ;  in  other  words,  the  power  which 
these  barbarians  had,  of  cutting  oiF  the  heads  of  their  slaves 
whenever  they  thought  proper.  M .  Dupin's  nerves  seem  to 
have  been  much  subverted  at  this  sight,  when  he  exclaims, 
"  May  my  feeble  voice  make  this  infamous  monument  known 
to  all  the  extremities  of  Europe,  and  may  the  nations  fed 
and  appreciate  the  distinction  between  such  arbitrary  sentences, 
those  prompt  and  glorious  massacres  of  feudal  times,  and  the 
constitutional  judgments  of  our  independent  juries.'^  Should 
he  return  to  this  country,  we  recommend  him  to  case  himself 
in  double  armour,  and  not  to  venture  near  the  ^*  fountain  of 
heads  "  without  a  few  braces  of  pistols.  He  has  yet  to  learn 
that  his  **  virtuous  and  simple  mountaineers  "  are  not  so  abso- 
lutely rescued  from  the  "  glorious  "  protection  of  the  feudal 
times,  as  he  at  first  appears  to  have  imagined. 

He  is  amusingly  critical,  also,  on  the  refusal  of  Dumbarton  to 
become  the  seaport  of  Glasgow,  lest  it  should  render  the  towit 
dirty  and  raise  the  price  of  provisions.  He  says  it  is  oxie  of  the 
'*  rare  instances  in  which  the  Scotch  have  decided  wrong  upon 
an  important  point  connected  with  their  municipal  interests." 
A  Scotchman  assuredly  never  loses  sight  of  his  own  interests, 
when  he  can  understand  them.  But  like  many  others  in  simi- 
lar cases,  his  extreme  anxiety  to  concentrate  all  his  love  on 
himself  alone,  all  his  care  on  eiFecting  what  he  can  for  himself 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  neighbour,  ^e  very  apt  to  defeat  his 
objects ;  or,  at  least,  he  becomes  a  petty  and  insulated  jobber, 
jobbing  for  himself  alone,  while,  as  everjr  one  runs  the  same 
race,  the  effect  is,  to  defeat  half  the  designs  of  all,  or  all  the 
designs  of  half.  Had  he  remained  longer,  or  trusted  more  to 
his  own  observations,  he  would  have  found  instances  which 
would  have  cost  him  other  notes  besides  that  on  Dumbarton. 

In  a  note  on  the  Scotch  commission  for  managing  light^houses, 
M.  Dupin  takes  occasion  to  give  a  side  blow  at  the  Trinity- 
house,  while  he  praises  this  northern  establishment,  affectedly 
called  the  Northern  Lights.    It  is  worthy  of  praise,  ina&mucn 
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as  itft  commissioners  receive  no  salaries,  and  can  make  no 
profits ;  Tvhile,  according  to  its  constitution,  the  light  duties 
are  to  be  diminished,  as  the  expenses  become  reduced  to  that 
of  mere  maintenance  and  repair.  This  is  just ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  contrivances.  The 
commissioners  are  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  sir  Walter  Scott,  the  novelist,  with  a  few  other  sheriffs  and 
magistrates,  personages  not  very  likely  to  be  much  acquainted 
with  navigation  or  engineering.  We  have  formerly  objected  to 
unpaid  officers;  because  it  is  very  certain  that  no  man  does 
well  a  duty  for  which  he  is  not  paid,  from  a  commissioner 
down  to  the  caterer  for  a  journal  or  a  newspaper.  In  fact,  the 
commission  is  an  empty  form,  and  the  engineer  becomes  the 
director,  as  he  is  the  constructor.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that 
he  is  a  competent  jud^e  of  the  wants  of  mariners,  or  that  he 
ought  to  be  intrusted  vnth  the  direction  of  that,  the  execution 
of  which  is  to  him  a  revenue.  We  could  point  out  what  we 
here  choose  to  avoid,  in  proof  of  this  view ;  and  we  must  still 
think  that  all  lights  snould  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  control  of  government,  and  of  the  department  either  of 
navigi^tion  or  of  commerce.  The  private  contracts  for  lights 
have  ceased ;  and  it  is  time  that  corporations  and  gratuitous 
commissions,  which  produce  no  real  economy,  should  cease 
also.  M.  Dupki  has  noticed  the  Orkney  lights ;  but  had  he 
used  his  own  eyes  instead  of  those  of  others,  he  would  have 
soon  seen  that  the  navigation  of  Scotland  was  not  so  well 
lifted  as  he  has  been  told. 

M.  Dupin  expresses  some  indignation,  that  the  government 
heaped  neither  rewards  in  life,  nor  honours  after  death,  on  Mr. 
Watt :  a  natural  enough  remark  for  a  Frenchman,  an  engineer, 
and  m  statistical  writer,  to  make.  It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  ques- 
tion, appertaining  to  the  general  theory  of  rewards.  To  reward 
merit  is  not  the  fashion  of  our  government,  nor  now  of  governments 
generally,  as  it  was  in  Greece  or  Rome,  to  which  the  author 
refers.  Mr.  Watt  pursued  wealth  through  the  road  of  mechanical 
improvement ;  his  intentions  were  directed  towards  himself, 
n«t  toward  the  state^  nor  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  would  have 
monopolized  both  his  invention  and  its  use  if  he  could  have 
mJEide  more  money  by  that  road :  he  was  rewarded  by  wealth 
in  his  life-time,  and  he  has  also  attained  fame.  The  state, 
which  punishes  crime,  suffers  virtue  to  find  its  own  reward, 
for  reasons  which  we  need  not  repeat  from  those  who  have  illu- 
minated the  subject.  For  its  honours  it  has  established  a  limit, 
and  by  that  it  abides.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  define 
a  new  limit  were  the  government  once  to  pass  the  present  one. 
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Sach  is  the  answer  in  the  present  case.  Whether  it  ought  to  ex- 
tend its  honours,  whether  advantage  would  be  derived  from  sys- 
tematically bestowing  rank  on  merit  in  science  and  art,  as  is  done 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  which  we 
are  really  not  prepared  to  answer.  The  effect  in  France  has  not 
been  good,  or  it  nas  been  nothing.  The  claims  are  difficult  to 
define  ;  and  the  honour  may  produce  jealousy  and  pain,  instead 
of  pleasure.  It  may  be  distributed  from  other  motives  than 
merit :  from>  or  for,  political  influence.  Our  government  has 
occasionally  bestowed  honours  on  such  merit ;  knighthood  at 
least :  it  might,  perhaps,  safely  have  dignified  James  Watt  as 
well  as  Thomas  Lawrence.  It  has  also  bestowed  rewards.  It 
rewarded  Jenner ;  and  it  probably  considered  that  Watt  had 
been  sufficiently  rewarded.  As  to  the  sepulture  of  Mr.  Watt 
in  '*  an  unknown  burying  ground,"  while  **  the  ashes  of  Gar- 
rick,  the  performer,  repose  under  the  sacred  roof  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey ,^'  there  is  not  much  honour  in  what  any  blockhead 
can  purchase  from  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  great  bones  of 
Westminster  will  find  themselves  in  strange  company  at  the 
resurrection.  We  do  not  wish  that  our  government  should 
vote  statues,  if  they  are  like  what  we  already  have ;  nor  monu- 
ments, if  they  are  to  be  such  as  we  see.  It  has  voted  monu- 
ments ;  spoihng  good  marble  and  wasting  money.  Yet  if  our 
government  could  raise  the  dignity  of  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences  in  this  country,  by  honour  or  rewards,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  a  ribbon  or  a  pension  :  and  if  it  is  not  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  distribution,  but  from  contempt  and  neglect  of 
what  it  does  not  esteem,  that  it  does  not  adopt  such  a  plan, 
we  shall  join  M .  Dupin  in  his  remonstrances.  Perhaps,  when 
Westminster  and  Eton  are  converted  into  physical  and  useful 
schools,  instead  of  nurseries  of  nonsense-verses,  it  may  be- 
think itself  on  this  subject.  We  hope  that  M.  Dupin  will 
hereafter  examine  more  minutely  a  question,  on  which  we 
rather  feel  that  our  tongues  are  tied. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  is  little  more  than  a  topographi- 
cal sketch  of  our  seaports  and  harbours,  and  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remark,  while  it  offers  no  information  to  our  own 
countrymen.  But  we  may  extract  from  it  a  document  reprinted 
from  one  of  our  own  reports,  which  is  interesting,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  comprises  considerable  information 
in  a  small  space.  It  is  the  number  of  British  ships  registered 
in  each  port,  their  tonnage,  and  the  strength  of  their  crews  :— 
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Porte 


CoMto.  TotlMEMt.  ToUMWMt.  TotWSMtlk      .  T«uL 

/Scotland  l6  19  „  35 


for  register  J  ^"8^^  !f  !!  !!  !2 

ingSTiips-    (      Total  35  43  '        27  105 

/Scotland  1,766  1,367  „  3,133 

Ships       1  England  9,735  4,327  2,953  17,015 


registered. 


Total        11,501  5,694         2,953         20,148 


Tonnage     fScotland  170,513  117,557  „  288,070 

of          J  England  1,454,988  421,525  ;  177,41ft  2,053,932 

these  ships.  (      ^^^^  1,625,501  539,082  177,419  2,342,002 

/Scotland  12,135  8,325  „  20,460 

Crews.     ^England  90,215  25,140  12,843  128,198 

Total  102,350  33,4S5  12,843  148,658 


1 


.  *  According  to  these  first  data,  1  conclude  that  there  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  one  milHofi  of  individuals,  inhabiting  .the  basins  which  be- 
long to  the 

CoMto.  Toth«Eut.  ToUmWmC.      Totb*8^th.  T«(iJ. 

<?).m«  J  Scotland  1,416  1,538  „  1,468 

omps.  ^England  1,492  99S         2,311  1,384 


Tons. 


5  Scotland         136,809        132,257  „  134,915 

^England         219,789         97,499      138,874        168,086 


Seamen. 


Scotland  9,736  9,354  „  9,582 

England  13,628  5,816        10,055  10,490 

'  Thus  a  million  of  inhabitaiils  of  Great  Britain  possess,  upon  a  mean 
pn^rtbn,  1400  ships,  measuring  163,139  tons,  and  manned  b)r  10,368 
seamen'— -vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

We  may  now  take  leave  of  a  work  which  we  have  already 
praised  as  a  convenient  repository,  even  to  ourselves,  of  statis- 
tical information  on  the  subject  of  our  internal  commerce. 
It  it  partakes  a  little  of  what,  in  France,  has  been  called  the 
Angiomanie,  it  is  a  venial  fault,  on  a  subject  of  this  nature^  and 
in  a  book  written  with  such  views.  Knowing  that  M.  Dupin 
intends  to  revisit  us,  we  shall,  ho>/<rever,  expect,  hereafter,  some 
discrimination  on  points,  whence  we  as  well  as  France  may 
profit,  and  shall  not  be  displeased  to  discover  that  we  do  not 
merit  an  indiscriminate  praise  for  our  institutions  and  conduct* 
IB^side  the  very  few  suggestions  which  we  have  iilready  xo»de> 
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M .  Dupin  has  yet  to  discover  that  all  oiir  regulations  are  not 
contrived  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  internal  commerce.  In  his  day,  we  still  paid  the  duty  on 
transported  stone,  as  we  now  pay  one  on  coals.  M.  Diipin 
may  hereafter  also  discover  that  our  corporations  are  not  the 
best  possible  engines  for  the  protection  of  our  Internal  trade, 
or  our  domestic  prosperity.  As  a  Frenchman,  indeed,  we 
wonder  that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  corporation  of  Dover. 
He  may  also  perhaps  find  out,  at  his  next  visit,  that  it  is  possible 
to  improve  on  our  Custom-house  regulations,  and  in  a  few  other 
matters,  which,  not  setting  up  for  reformers  ourselves,  we  shall 
not  enumerate  ;  while  we  also  conjecture  that  they  would  come 
with  more  weight  from  his  pen  than  ours. 

What  effect  nis  work  may  produce  in  France,  we  guess  he  is 
as  little  able  to  foresee  as  ourselves.  His  country  is  ham- 
pered with  a  government  which  has  not  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  which  does  not  confide  in  the  people.  There  is 
not  that  expectation  of  permanence  which  is  tne  great  stimulus 
to  private  efforts  ;  nor  are  its  revenues  and  credit  m  a  condition 
to  act  powerfully.  Having  once  been  freed  from  ancient  preju- 
dices and  ancient  people^  it  has  again  returned  under  the  same 
tyranny  of  habit,  and  it  threatens  to  confirm  and  extend  that. 
Rs  "new  government  has  not  profited  by  its  former  experience,  on 
one  hand,  the  experience  for  avoiding ;  nor,  on  the  other,  by  the 
experience  of  that  which  supplanted  it,  the  experience  of  adopting. 
A  little  fact  will  tell  a  great  history.  Paris  remains  as  it  was 
in  1814 ;  Inchoated  and  suspended.  The  Thuilleries,  the 
Madeleine, the  PontNeuf,even  the  Elephant,  may  tell  us  what  the 
government  feels;  and,  without,  at  least,  a  concurrent  feeling  in  the 
government,  associations  or  individuals  will  not  become  ener- 
getic. If  it  is  a  country  of  commerce,  it  is  not  a  country  of 
commercial  feehn^ ;  and  it  does  not  possess  that  ambition  for 
wealth  which  is  the  spring  of  the  activity  of  England,  however 

Pernicious  some  of  the  associated  consequences  may  be. 
Werty  is  not  there  a  disgrace  ;  consideration  is  not  limited  to 
riches.  It  is  on  the  morale  and  the  metaphysics  of  France 
that  M.  Dupin  must  exert  himself,  not  on  its  engineering, 
before  he  will  induce  his  countrymen  to  start  for  the  race  with 
England.  Nor  is  its  military  spirit  a  trifling  difficulty  in  this 
case;  any  more  than  are  its  Jesuits,  and  the  antiquated  obsti- 
nacy of  a  government,  which,  though  ground  young  again 
through  the  wheel  of  adversity,  retains,  with  the  externd  aspect 
of  youth,  the  nerves  of  decrepitude.  Of  its  capital  and  credit, 
we  need  say  nothing,  as  they  are  trite  subjects.  But  we 
believe  that  \t  U,  Dupin's  project  of  making  Paria  a  maritime 
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and  conunercial  town  could  be  effected,  it  would  go  further 
towards  the  reformation  which  he  desires,  than  all  else.  It  was 
the  idle  town  which  gave  the  tone  of  idleness  to  almost  all 
France.  If  less  idle,  it  is  an  idle  town  still.  Let  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  then,  once  supersede  the  spirit  of  the  theatres,  the 
opera,  the  institutions,  and  the  salons,  and  then  perhaps  it 
will  become  the  fashion,  through  France,  to  prefer  Rouen, 
Lyona,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  consummation,  to  which  M. 
Dnpin  looks  with  hope,  will  be  attained. 

Abt.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honotirabie  Richard 
Brindey  Sheridan,  By  Thomas  Moore.  4to.  Longman  and  Co. 
London.     1825. 

[  TT  is  a  necessary  condition  of  Biography  that  the  period  most 
favourable  for  collecting  and  testing  materials,  is  the  least 
favourable  to  the  publication  of  an  impartial  history.  While 
the  contemporaries  of  a  distinguished  man  survive,  information 
concerning  nim  abounds;  but  so  also  do  those  private  feelings 
of  all  denominations  which  are  invariably  opposed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth.  The  Biographer  who  enters  on  his  task  at  this 
season  finds  himself  therefore  rich  in  facts,  but  at  the  same  time 
crossed  and  beset  on  all  sides  by  personal  considerations  which 
few  have  sufficient  strength  of  purpose  to  disregard.  His  office 
under  these  circumstances  is  in  every  respect  an  ungracious 
one.  If  he  discharge  his  duty  honestly  ana  fearlessly,  he  is  a 
labourer  for  posterity,  incurring  the  hazard  of  earning  present 
obloquy  for  future  fame.  However  conscientiously  he  may 
perform  his  task,  his  work  is  little  likely  to  be  justly  appre- 
ciated by  the  existing  generation.  Much  of  the  information 
which  he  gives  to  the  world  is  notorious  and  familiar  to  thou- 
sands, who  are  consequently  qualified  to  detect  any  errors  in 
his  work,  while  they  are  insensible  to  the  value  of  it  where  it  is 
accurate :  they  can  judge  whether  he  has  put  the  truth  on 
record,  but  they  cannot  estimate  the  importance  of  the  facts  or 
foresee  how,  at  some  future  day,  they  may  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  the  times.)  ^f  Biography  is  for  the  most  part 
a  thankless  labour  to  the  unpretendmg,  and,  as  we  are  inclmed 
to  believe,  more  useful  drudges,  whose  souls  never  soar  above 
facts  and  anecdotes,  it  is  not  likely  to  requite  according  to  their 
expectations  more  ambitious  writers,  who  enter  on  this  ground 
iii  the  hope  of  rising,  by  the  force  of  their  genius  or  their  fame, 
superior  to  those  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  ordi-^ 
niuily  belong  to  this  branch  of  literary  labour :  one  of  the  latter 
Qlais  appear!  to  be  Mr.  Moore,  who  bam  composed  a  life  of 
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Sheridan  with  access  to  ample  materials,  but  under  circum- 
stances of  time  and  connection  peculiarly  embarrassing ;  and  ere 
this  we  are  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  some  hollow  tinkling 
of  applause,  he  has  repented  of  his  ill-considered  enterprise.  It 
is  evident  that  all  the  objections  that  attach  to  Biography  pre- 
pared for  publication  at  too  short  a  period  after  the  decease  of 
a  distinguished  man,  attach  with  particular  force  to  the  voider- 
taking  of  Mr.  Moore.  Ten  years  have  not  elapsed  since  tlie death 
of  Sheridan :  friendship  and  ill-will  are  yet  in  force ;  and,  ipvliat  is 
calculated  to  obstruct  still  more  seriously  the  disclosure  of 
truth,  many  public  men  are  surviving  whose  political  lives  are 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  Sheridan,  and  who  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  unambitious  of  figuring  in  an  exhibition  of 
party  manoeuvres  and  intrigue.*  Some  of  these  individuals  are 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Moore,  they  therefore  put  in  their  claims  to 
respect  for  their  personal  feelings ;  some  of  them  are  of  his  way  of 
thinking ;  with  one,  again,  who  is  a  prominent  personage  in  the 
drama,  he  is  committed  to  hostilities :  all  these  circumstances 
tend  to  the  same  end — friends  are  entitled  to  favour,  or,  at  least, 
forbearance,  and  enemies  to  generosity.     One  must  be  spared 

because  he  is ,  and  another  because  the  exposure  of  his 

failings  might  be  ascribed  to  personal  enmity.  These  pro- 
bable embarrassments  must  have  suggested  themselves  to  Mr. 
Moore  when  he  contemplated  the  work  before  us  j  but  doubt- 
less he  felt  confident  that  he  should  have  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  triumph  over  them :  there  are,  however,  in  his 
book  abundant  marks  of  his  having  felt  their  influence,  and 
we  believe  that  no  individual,  similarly  circumstanced,  could 
escape  the  entanglements  to  which  we  have  adverted./  We 
are  persuaded  that  no  man  of  the  present  day,  living  in  what 
is  called  the  world,  and  attached  to  a  party,  could  do  full  justice 
to  the  political  part  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan ;  it  is  too  much  mixed 
up  with  the  intrigues  of  faction  to  be  honestly  touched  without 
infinite  peril  to  the  reputation  of  some  of  our  worthies,  and 
without  sore  scandal  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Whig  Aristocracy. 
Cautious  as  Mr.  Moore  has  been  with  regard  to  personal  feel- 


*  This  consideration  has,  by  his  own  avowal,  had  its  influence  on  Mr. 
Moore.  In  alluding  to  the  intrigues  on  the  second  Regency  Question,  he 
says,  "The  share  taken  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  transactions  that  led  to 
this  decision,  is  one  of  those  passages  of  his  political  life  upon  which  the 
criticism  of  his  own  party  has  been  most  severely  exercised,  and  into  the 
details  of  which  I  feel  most  difficulty  in  enterinff : — because,  however 
curious  it  may  be  to  penetrate  into  these  '  posicenia'  of  public  life,  it 
SBEus  uARDitY  DfiuCATfi^  ipkHe  SO  munif  of  the  chief  actors  are  stUl  or  ih^ 
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ipgs,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  go  through  with  his 
task  without  hazarding  offence  at  almost  every  step.  The  old 
Foxites  are  in  so  extremely  battered  and  infirm  a  state^  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  handle  them  at  all  without  grievously 
afflicting  their  sore  places  :  an  awkward  sort  of  atonement  for  the 
necessajily  rough  treatment  of  the  whole  body,  is,  however, 
made,  by  praise  of  certain  respected  members  of  this  party.  In 
the  text  our  author,  malgre  luij  is  compelled  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  Whi^s,  but  in  the  notes  he  gives  a  plaister  to  his  great 
friends.  The  effect  of  this  is  ludicrous  enougn,  but  the  absurdity 
grows  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  work— persons  alarmed  by 
general  strictures  were  to  be  propitiated  by  particular  prsise. 
The  Foxites,  throughout  the  book,  appear  in  the  most  contemp- 
tible light ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  rescue  certain  indivi- 
duals from  tlie  common  discredit.  This  may  be  all  very  fair, 
and  the  necessary  distinction  might  have  been  marked  in  a 
mamier  honourable  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  subject  of  his 
eulogium ;  but  Mr.  Moore  has  too  poetic  a  fancy  and  too  heavy 
a  hand  for  panegyric,  witness  the  following  compliment  to 
Lord  Grey  hitched  into  a  note : 

*  To  the  pure  and  dignified  character  of  the  noble  Whig  associated  in 
this  remonstrance,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  heartily  I  bear 
testimony.  The  only  fault,  indeed,  of  this  distinguished  person  is,  that, 
knowing  but  one  high  course  of  conduct  for  himself,  he  impatiently 
resents  any  sinking  from  that  pitch  in  others.'  QSo  far  it  is  all  very 
well,  but  now  come  the  fancy  and  the  flummery.]  '  Then,  oidy,  in 
his  true  station,  when,  placed  between  the  people  and  the  crown,  as  one 
of  those  fortresses  that  ornament  and  defend  the  frontier  of  democracy, 
he  has  shown  that  he  c^n  but  ill  suit  the  dimensions  of  his  spirit  to  the 
narrow  avenues  of  a  Court ;  or,  like  that  Pope  who  stooped  to  look  for 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  accommodate  his  natural  elevation  to  the  pursuit 
of  official  power.  All  the  pliancy  of  his  nature  is,  indeed,  reserved  for 
private  life,  where  the  repose  of  the  valley  succeeds  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountain,  and  where  the  lofty  statesman  gracefully  subsides  into  the 
gentle  husband  and  father,  and  the  frank  and  social  friend. 

'  The  eloquence  of  Lord  Grey,  more  than  of  any  other  person,  brings 
to  mind  what  Quintilian  says  of  the  great  and  noble  orator  Messala  :-^^ 
Quodammodo  prse  se  ferens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  suam/-«->p.  653. 

We  are  confident  that  no  true  friend  of  this  respectable  nobler- 
man  can  see  him  bedizened  in  this  tawdry  fashion  without  re- 
gret, in  a  poem  it  would  no  doubt  be  extremely  pretty  to 
describe  a  Whig  Peer  as  a  fortress,  the  decus  et  tutamen  of  the 
frontier  of  democracy ;  and  also  as  a  mountain  and  a  valley ; 
and  in  an  epigram  the  idea  of  the  pope  and  the  keys  would  have 
been  a  good  hit ;  but  all  this  fancy  m  a  historical  work  seems 
to  us  puerile  and  lamentably  out  of  place,  and  the  absurdity  of 
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bottoming  the  pretensions  of  so  essentially  aristocratical  a  noble- 
man as  Lord  Grey  on  his  services  to  democracy  is  egregious. 
To  represent  the  Crown  as  the  sole  objectof  jealousy  and  alarm 
is  also  a  delusion ;  the  main  grievance  just  now  is  not  the 
Crown ;  our  present  complaint  is  that  of  the  toad  under  the 
harrow^  "  over-many  masters ;"  iho&e  fortresses  and  mountaim 
of  Mr.  Moore,  between  us  and  the  throne,  are  the  very  things 
which  vex  us,  and,  like  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  we  would 
petition  against  being  protected  at  so  costly  and  troublesome  a 
rate  :  our  immediate  quarrel  is  with  our  many  masters.  It  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Moore  has  not  profited  by  the  trite  lesson 
which  his  own  pages  convey :  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
seen  the  folly  of  reckoning  on  any  promotion  of  the  popular 
cause  from  members  of  the  aristocratical  order,  or  aspirants  to 
its  honours.  The  objects  of  the  two  classes  are  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable,  as  what  would  mend  the  condition  of  the  one  would 
break  down  the  power  and  consequence  of  the  other :  there  is 
scarcely  a  reform  beneficial  to  the  community  which  has  not  a 
direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  superiority  of  the  aristocracy. 
How  idle,  then,  it  is,  to  dream  of  alliance  and  cooperation 
between  the  two — it  is,  indeed,  but  a  poet's  dream.  This 
delusion,  however,  concerning  the  great  service  of  the  aris- 
tocracy strangely  possesses  Mr.  Moore's  mind,  and  we  find  him, 
in  one  place,  when  alluding  to  the  alarmists  in  1793,  holding 
forth  thus  wildly  on  the  subject:—* 

'  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  allowing  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by 
Burke,  that  the  extinction  of  the  fwblesse  of  France  portended  neces- 
sarily any  danger  to  the  English  Aristocracy,  these  noble  persons  did 
injustice  to  the  strength  of  their  own  order,  and  to  the  characteristics  by 
which  it  is  proudly  dj^tinguished  from  every  other  race  of  nobility  in 
Europe.  Placed  as  a  sort  of  hreak-waier  between  the  people  and  the 
throne,  in  a  state  of  double  responsibility  to  liberty  on  one  side,  and  author^ 
itij  on  the  other,  the  Aristocracy  of  England  hold  a  station  which  is  dig" 
ntfied  by  its  own  great  duties,  and  of  which  the  titles  transmitted  by 
their  ancestors  form  the  least  important  ornament.  Unlike  the  nobility 
of  other  countries,  where  the  rank  and  privileges  dP  the  father  are  mul- 
tiplied through  his  offering,  and  equally  elevate  them  all  above  the  level 
of  the  community,  the  very  highest  English  nobleman  must  consent  to 
be  the  father  but  of  commoners.  Thus  connected  with  the  class  below 
him  by  private  as  well  as  public  sympathies,  he  gives  his  children  to  the 
people  as  hostages  for  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  in  their  cause ;  while,  on 
the  other  h^sd^  the  people,  in  return  for  these  pledges  of  the  Aristocraey, 
sends  a  portion  of  its  own  elements  aloft  into  that  higher  region,  to  min^e 
with  its  glories  and  assert  their  claim  to  a  share  in  its  power.  By  this 
mutual  transfusion  an  equilibrium  is  preserved  like  that  which  similar 
processes  maintain  in  the  natural  world,  and  whfle  a  hesdthy^  popular 
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feeling  circulatet  through  the  aristocracy,  a  sense  uf  their  own  station  in 
the  scale  elevates  the  people. 

'  To  tremble  for  the  sidety  of  a  nobility  so  constituted,  without  much 
stron^r  grounds  for  ahirm  than  appear  to  have  existed  in  1  l\y^  was  an 
injustice  not  only  to  that  class  itself  but  the  whole  naticm.  The  world 
has  never  yet  afiorded  an  example  where  this  artificial  distinction  l^e- 
tween  mankind  has  been  turned  to  such  beneficial  account ;  and  as  no 
monarchy  can  exist  without  such  an  order,  so,  in  any  other  sliajx;  tlum 
this,  such  an  order  ii  a  burthen  and  a  nuisance.  In  England,  so  happy 
a  conformation  of  her  aristocracy  is  one  of  those  fortuitous  results  which 
-time  and  circumstances  have  brought  out  in  the  long-tried  exi)erimeut 
of  her  constitution ;  and,  while  there  is  no  chance  of  its  bein|;  ever  again 
attained  in  the  old  world,  there  is  but  little  probability  of  its  being  at- 
tempted in  the  new — where  the  youthful  nations  now  springing  into 
life,  will,  if  they  are  wise,  make  the  most  of  the  free  career  before  them, 
and,  unencumbered  with  the  costly  trapi)ings  of  feudalism,  adopt,  like 
their  northern  neighbours,  that  form  of  government,  whose  simplicity 
and  cheapness  are  the  best  guarantees  tor  its  efficacy  and  purity.'— • 
pp.  5%5y  5^6. 

Swift,  if  we  recollect  right,  ironically  lauds  some  singular 
mischief  by  saying  that  the  like  of  it  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  world ;  we  have  always  thought  this  conversion  of  the 
singularity  of  a  tiling  into  the  evidence  of  its  virtue,  a  very  clever 
turn,  and  one  of  which  great  use  mi^ht  be  made  by  the  admirers 
of  those  ancient  abuses  which  we  alone  of  all  people  under  the 
sun  treasure  up  and  regard  with  religious  veneration.  We 
have,  (by  force  of  resisting  improvement,  hoarded  many  uniques 
which  cannot  be  n[iatched  in  tne  whole  world.  There  is  our  law, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world  ;  there  is 
our  unpaid  magistracy,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  world ;  the  representation  of  the  people,  lucu^  a  non  lucendo, 
there  being  no  representation  in  the  case,  the  like  of  which  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  our  nobility,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world.  ITius  we  turn  un- 
happy peculiarities  to  enviable  distinctions,  and  brag  of  our 
unrivalled  deformities.  For  Institutions  ours  is  the  Museum  of 
Europe,  where  may  be  seen  the  earliest  contrivances  of  social 
policy  in  their  rudest  forms,  carefully  preserved  with  all  the 
OMEurbarous  defects  of  the  original  construction ;  for  daily  use,  it 
xau&t  be  confessed,  that  these  antiques  are  bad,  but  considered 
SB  curiosities,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled,  the  like  of  them  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  then  our  dear  departed 
wcestors  who  understood  these  things  so  well,  made  them^ 
ftnd  though  we  know  that  iihr~  f>ire  children  in  all  the 

arts  and  sciences,  it  is  relish'  *  '^  they  were  infal- 

Uble  (Srades  in  legislatiov  utions.    But 
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to  return  to  the  English  nobility  as  described  by  our  author. 
Mr.  Moore  contends  that  no  other  country  has  a  nobility 
resembling  them ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  believe  that  no  other 
country  would  suffer  them.  In  neighbouring  nations  the  aris- 
tocracy have  declined  as  civilization  has  advanced ;  in  England, 
they  have  been  artificially  supported,  fed,  and  upheld  by  a  lusty 
system  of  corruption,  to  which  in  return  they  have  lent  their 
strenuous  support.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  "  the  very  highest 
English  nobleman  must  consent  to  be  the  father  but  of  Com- 
moners ;"  but  this  melancholy  condition  does  not,  as  is  fanci- 
fully pretended,  connect  him  with  the  class  below  him,  and  it 
tends  in  effect  to  a  peculiar  grievance.  Titles  are  not  multiplied 
with  us  as  on  the  continent ;  the  title  descends  to  one,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fortune  goes  with  it,  the  younger  sons^  insufficiently 
provided  for,  are  then  quartered  on  the  public,  and  they  thrive 
m  places  or  fatten  on  afflicted  colonies ;  their  fortunes  are  thus 
carved  at  the  expense  of  the  public  service.  If  titles  were  multi- 
plied here  in  families,  as  on  the  continent,  the  probability  is,  that 
Fortunes  would  be  divided  more  equitably  to  support  them  ; 
fathers  would  feel  for  the  honour  of  titles,  and  take  care  to 
secure  their  bearers  against  those  chances  of  poverty  to  which 
adventurers  of  the  best  blood  are  exposed  by  cnanges  of  minis- 
tries or  other  events.  This  would  be  a  great  reUef  to  the  state. 
Young  gentlemen  in  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  fortunes  would 
not  be  tempted  to  hunt  places  or  go  abroad  and  vex  colonies  ; 
while  the  great  houses,  by  a  few  divisions  of  their  immense 
estates,  would  lose  that  overwhelming  influence  which  they  at 
present  possess. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  find  the  rose-coloured  view  of  the 
aristocracy  that  we  have  noticed,  in  the  life  of  Sheridan ;  a 
subject,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  by  no  means  encourages  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  nobility,  and  which  ill  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  fancies  of  the  imaginative  author. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
probable  influences  inauspicious  to  an  impartial  history,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  Mr.  Moore  might  be  exposed 
to  a  further  influence  of  another  nature,  which  might  induce 
him  to  flatter  the  picture  under  his  hands,  and  to  soften  down 
its  harsher  features.  Himself  a  man  of  genius,  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  he  would  sympathize,  perhaps  too  warmly,  with  a 
kindred  spirit;  supplied  with  materials,  also,  by  the  family  of 
Sheridan,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  might  feel  a  reluctance  to' 
lay  bare  his  failings ;  but  of  all  partiality  of  this  kind  we  are 
in  justice  bound  to  acquit  Mr.  Moore.  Whatever  may  be  the 
errors  of  his  work,  an  undue  leniency  to  Sheridan  ia  not  one  of 
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them.  He  is,  indeed,  rather  chargeable  with  the  op))o&iie  bias, 
for  he  has  not  only  fSstirly  and  honestly  published  melancholy 
facts  discreditable  to  the  subject  of  the  Memoirs  (for  which,  as 
truth  is  the  end  in  view,  he  is  entitled  to  praise),  but  he  has 
frequently  allowed  himself,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  to  indulge  in 
injurious  surmises,  which  we  cannot  but  think  might  well  Tiave 
been  spared.  The  weight  of  solid  evidence  presses  so  heavily 
on  the  character  of  Sheridan,  that  it  seems  equally  harsh  and 
unnecessary  to  load  it  further  even  with  light  suspicions.  Most 
of  the  gratuitous  conjectures  which  we  have  in  view  when  we 
make  these  remarks,  are  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
but  they  have  their  force  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  shew  the 
set  of  the  biographer's  mind  against  the  subject  of  his  work, 
We  shall  draw  attention  to  some  of  these  surmises  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  book. 

The  beginning  of  the  volume  before  us  is  filled  with  details 
of  the  youth  of  Sheiidan,  his  romantic  courtship  of  Miss  Linley, 
his  desperate  duel  with  Mr.  Mathews,  his  marriage,  his  first 
literary  essays,  and  triumphs  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Most  of 
these  particulars  are  at  present  too  well  known  to  possess  much 
interest ;  and  though  Mr.  Moore  has  seasoned  them  with  many 
elegant  figures,  which  he  contrives  to  niche  in  between  the 
common-place  facts,  they  are  heavy  as  a  thrice-told  tale.  One 
thing  struck  us  in  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  and  that  was, 
that  t)ur  author  was  sometimes  as  flighty  in  his  inferences  as 
in  his  poetry ;  in  the  very  third  page,  for  example,  we  observed 
him  leaping  a  conclusion,  and  furnishing  consolation  to  mothers, 
to  the  great  detriment  and  damage  of  Sheridan'^s  reputation  as 
a  baby  : — *'  It  may  be  consoling  to  parents  who  are  in  the  first 
crisis  of  impatience,  at  the  sort  of  hopeless  stupidity  which 
some  children  exhibit,  to  know  that  the  dawn  of  Sheridan's 
intellect  was  as  dull  and  unpromising  as  its  meridian  day  was 
bright;  and  that  in  the  year  1759,  he  who,  in  less  than  thirty 
years  afterwards  held  senates  enchained  by  his  eloquence,  and 
aucUences  fascinated  by  his  wit,  was,  by  common  consent  both 
of  parent  and  preceptor,  pronounced  to  be  a  most  impenetrable 
dunce." — p.  3. 

Sheridan  was  bom  in  1751,  consequently,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  arithmetic,  he  was  at  this  time  only  eight  years  old ; 
a  mature  age  for  a  sentence  of  impenetrable  duncishness  !  But 
an  opportunity  to  console  parents  blessed  with  dull  infants,  and 
to  talt  of  dull  dawns  and  bright  meridians  was  not  to  be  lost. 
The  specimens  of  Sheridan's  early  attempts  in  literature  which 
are  scattered  t^  *"  chapters  of  the  Memoirs  are 

cmiopff  uparisons ;    they  are^  for 
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the  most  part,  as  flat  and  coarse  as  his  more  matured  perform- 
ances were  pointed  and  polished.  At  one  period  of  his  boyish 
days  it  appears  that  he  had  projected  a  volume  of  Crazy  Tales ; 
the  mention  of  this  design  gives  Mr.  Moore  occasion  to  moralize 
very  edifyingly  on  licentious  productions  and  the  levities  of 
young  authors  : — "  The  loss  of  the  volume  of  Crazy  Tales  is 
little  to  be  regretted,  as  from  its  title  we  may  conclude  it  was 
written  in  imitation  of  the  clever,  but  licentious  productions  of 
John  Hall  Stephenson.  If  the  same  kind  oblivion  had  closed 
over  the  levities  of  other  young  authors,  who,  in  the  season  of 
folly  and  the  passions,  have  made  their  pages  the  transcript  of 
their  lives,  it  would  have  been  equally  fortunate  for  themselves 
and  the  world." — p.  23. 

Among  the  early  essays  of  Sheridan  there  is  one  which^  for 
the  oddity  of  the  scheme,  the  wildness  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  language,  is  a  perfect  curiosity.  It  is  a 
letter  to  the  queen  recommending  the  establishment  of  an 
Institution  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  young 
females  in  the  better  classes  of  life  ;  her  majesty  was  to  be  the 
chancellor  of  the  College ;  some  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  king- 
dom sub-chancellors ;  the  professors,  except  for  the  tongues, 
were  to  be  women,  the  practical  parts  of  the  sciences  were  to  be 
taught  ^  the  ladies  were  to  read  history  in  order  to  discover  that 
there  were  other  passions  in  man  besides  love,  and  some  novels 
were  to  be  recommended,  but  romances  infinitely  more.  The 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  scheme,  however,  was,  that  the  king 
was  to  give  up  Hampton  Court  or  some  other  palace  for  the 
College.  The  writer  was  in  his  23rd  year.  We  give  the  pas- 
sages, with  Mr.  Moore's  commentaries. 

'  The  following  sentence  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  eloquence 
with  which  he  prefaces  this  grave  proposal  to  her  Majesty : — '*  The 
$spute  about  the  proper  sphere  of  women  is  idle.  That  men  should 
have  attempted  to  draw  a  line  for  their  own  orbit,  shows  that  God  meant 
them  for  comets,  and  above  our  jurisdiction.  With  them  the  enthusiasm 
of  poetry  and  the  idolatry  of  love  is  the  simple  voice  of  nature."  There 
are,  indeed,  many  passages  of  this  boyish  composition,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling in  their  style  those  ambitious  apostrophes,  with  whicl^  he  orna- 
mented his  speeches  on  the  trial  of  Hastings. 

;  ^  He  next  proceeds  to  remark  to  her  Majesty,  that  in  those  countries 
where  "  man  is  scarce  better  than  a  brute,  he  shows  his  degeneracy  by 
his  treatment  of  women,"  and  Sigam  falls  into  metaphor,  not  very  clearly 
made  out : — '^  Tlie  influence  that  women  have  over  us  is  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  finer  arts  act  upon  us.  The  incense  of  our  love  and 
respect  for  them  creates  the  atmosphere  of  our  souls,  which  corrects  and 

meliorates  the  be^ms  of  knowledge."  ' 

^  ♦  *  *  *  # 
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'  In  showing  how  much  less  women  are  able  to  struggle  against  adrer- 
sity  than  men^  he  says^-— '^  As  for  us  we  are  bom  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  poverty  and  distress.  The  sea  of  adversity  Ls  our  natural  element^ 
and  he  that  will  not  buffet  with  the  billows  deserves  to  sink.  But  you, 
oh  yoUy  by  nature  formed  of  gentler  Idnd^  can  ifoii  endure  the  biting 
storm  ?  shall  you  be  turned  to  the  nipping  blasts  smd  not  a  door  be  open 
to  give  you  shelter?" 

'  After  describing,  with  evident  seriousness,  the  nature  of  the  institu-i 
tion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  St.  Cyr,  he  adds  the  following  strange 
romantic  allusion :— -''  Had  such  a  charity  as  I  have  been  sp^ddng  of 
existed  here,  the  mild  Parthenia  and  my  poor  Laura  would  not  have 
fallen  into  untimely  graves." 

'  The  practical  details  of  his  plan,  in  which  it  is  equally  evident  that 
he  means  to  be  serious,  exhibit  the  same  flightiness  of  language  and 
notions.  The  King,  he  supposes,  would  have  no  objection  to  "  grant 
Hampton-court,  or  some  other  palace  for  the  purpose,"  and  "  as  it  is  (he 
continues,  still  addressing  the  queen)  to  be  immediately  under  your  Ma« 
jesty's  patronage,  so  should  your  Majesty  be  the  first  member  of  it.  Let 
the  constitution  of  it  be  like  .that  of  a  University — your  Majesty,  Chan- 
cellor ;  some  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  kingdom  sub-chancellors ;  whose 
care  it  shall  be  to  provide  instructors  of  real  merit.  The  classes  are  to 
be  distinguished  by  age, — none  by  degree.  For,  as  their  qualification 
sliould  be  gentility,  they  are  all  on  a  level.  The  instructors  should  be 
women,  except  for  the  languages.  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be 
learned— the  frown  of  pedantry  destroys  the  blush  of  humility.  The 
practical  part  of  the  sciences,  as  of  astronomy,  &c.  should  be  taught.  In 
nistory  they  would  find  that  there  are  other  passions  in  man  than  love. 
As  for  novels,  there  are  some  I  would  strongly  recommend ;  but  romances 
infinitely  more.  The  one  is  a  representation  of  the  effects  of  the  passions 
as  they  should  be,  though  extravagant ;  the  other  as  they  are.  The 
latter  is  falsely  called  nature,  and  is  a  picture  of  depraved  and  corrupted 
society ;  the  other  is  the  glow  of  nature.  I  would,  therefore,  exclude 
all  novels  that  show  human  nature  depraved ;  however  well  executed, 
the  design  will  disgust." ' — ^pp.  95,  96,  97, 

Sheridan  was  extremely  ignorant,  and  these  were  the  visions 
of  a  fasting  mind ;  in  the  provinces  of  wit  and  fancy  he  con- 
trived to  do  without  knowledge,  but  whenever  we  find  him 
committing  himself  to  paper  argumentatively  on  grave  subjects 
we  observe  a  lamentable  crudity  and  a  lack  of  bottom.  It  may 
be  objected  that  it  is  unfair  to  found  any  opinion  on  perform- 
ances not  published  by  the  writer,  and  perhaps  not  mtended 
for  publication ;  we  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  such  rough 
sketches  as  those  to  which  we  allude  furnish  indications  of  the 
furniture  of  a  mind.  In  some  notes  on  lord  Chesterfield's 
letters,  we  meet  with  one  of  those  excuses  which  men  are  prone 
to  fashion  for  their  idleness  and  ignorance.  Sheridan  flattered 
himself,  it  appears,  that  knowledge  could  be  obtained  by  the 
inere  force  of  genius  working  on  "  a  few  leading  and  fixed 
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ideas/'  the  fewer  the  better  we  suppose.  The  following  are 
the  comments  : — '*  His  (lord  C.'s)  frequent  directions  for  con- 
stant employment  entirely  ill  founded :  a  wise  man  is  formed 
more  by  the  action  of  his  own  thoughts  than  by  continually 
feeding  it.  '  Hurry/  he  (lord  C.)  says,  '  from  play  to  study ;  never 
be  doing  nothing.'  I  say,  frequently  be  unemployed  ;  sit  and 
think.  T/iereare  on  every  subject  hut  a  few  leading  and  fixed  idefis; 
their  tracks  may  be  traced  hy  your  own  genius,  as  well  as .  by 
reading  :  a  man  of  deep  thought,  who  shall  have  accustomed 
himself  to  support  or  attack  all  he  has  read,  vnll  soon  find 
nothing  new ;  thought  is  exercise,  and  the  mind  like  the  body 
must  not  be  wearied.*^ 

Had  Swift  laid  down  rules  for  the  improvement  of  geniuses 
after  the  manner  of  his  niles  for  servants,  he  could  have  hit  off 
nothing  better  than  this,  which  has  all  the  air  of  a  happy  stroke 
of  irony ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  penned  in  sober 
earnestness ;  and  the  unavailableness  of  Sheridan's  fine  natural 
powers  at  a  future  period  may  be  traced  to  this  unfortunate  re- 
liance on  the  spontaneous  fertihty  of  his  mind,  which  he  seems 
to  have  flattered  himself,  would,  without  sowing,  grow  know- 
ledge ;  and  information,  we  suppose, Hke  the  reading  and  writing 
of  the  character  in  the  play,  was  expected  to  come  by  nature.  It 
was  the  fashion,  indeed,  of  this  day,  to  eschew  any  knowledge 
except  that  of  school-boys  ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Fox  holding  out 
against  the  most  important  truths  that  were  then  breaking  on 
the  world  in  politics  and  commerce,  and  covering  his  ignorance 
by  such  a  miserable  jargon  as  this.  *'  General  positions  of  all 
kmds  ought  to  be  very  cautiously  admitted ;  indeed,  on  sub- 
jects so  infinitely  complex  and  ^lu table  as  politics  and  com- 
merce, a  wise  man  hesitates  at  giving  too  implicit  a  credit  to 
any  general  maxim  of  any  denomination  !"  The  caution  of  this 
right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  in  admitting  positions 
in  politics  and  commerce,  did  not  prevent  him  from  hazarding 
the  monstrous  proposition  that  "  Ireland  cannot  make  a  single 
acquisition  but  to  the  proportionate  loss  of  England."  But  the 
orators  of  this  period  acted  only  politickly  m  fortifying  the 
theatre  of  their  eloquence  against  the  intrusion  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  presents  the  widest  field  for  declamation,  and  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  we  obseiTe  a 
diminution  of  what  is  called  eloquence.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  behind  the  well-informed  portion  of  the  community  in 
knowledge  ;  but  the  House  ot  Commons  has  not  stood  still ; 
it  is  backward,  miserably  backward  in  the  race,  but  it  has  made 
its  slow  advances,  every  step  of  which  has  narrowed  the  sphere 
of  its  eloquence.  Even  in  that  fastness  of  fallacies  and  puerilities. 
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fibroses  have  lost  much  of  their  honour,  and  a  more  biisiness- 
ike  manner  of  treating  subjects  has  obtained  ;  some  shreds  of 
the  old  finery  still  serve,  it  is  true,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  "collective  wisdom,"  but  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day 
when  the  last  of  this  trumpery  shall  be  stripped  away.  Our 
author  has  some  just  remarks,  which  we  quote  with  pleasure, 
on  the  decline  of  eloquence  since  the  time  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan  : — 

'  The  great  increase  of  public  business  since  then  has  necessarily  made 
a  considerable  change  in  this  respect.  Not  only  has  the  time  of  the 
legislature  become  too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon  the  mere  gjrmnastics 
of  rhetoric,  but  even  those  graces  with  which  true  oratory  surrounds 
her  statements  are  but  impatiently  borne,  where  the  statement  itself  is 
the  primary  and  pressing  object  of  the  hearer. 

'  The  new  light  that  has  been  thrown  on'  political  science  may  also, 
perhaps,  be  assigned  for  this  evident  revolution  in  parliamentary  taste. 
"  Tnith,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light ;  that  doth 
not  show  the  masques,  and  mummeries,  aud  triumphs  of  the  presebt 
world  half  so  stately  and  daimtily  as  candle-light ;"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  clearer  any  important  truths  are  made,  the  less  contro* 
versy  they  will  excite  among  fair  and  rational  men,  and  the  less  passion 
and  fancy,  accordingly,  ean  eloquence  infuse  into  the  discussion  of  them. 
Mathematies  have  produced  no  quarrels  among  mankind — ^it  is  by  the 
mysterious  and  the  vague,  that  temper  as  weU  as  imagination  is  most 
roused.  In  proof  of  this,  while  the  acknowledged  clearness,  almost  to 
truism,  which  the  leading  principles  of  political  science  have  attained, 
has  tended  to  simplify  and  tame  down  the  activities  of  eloquence  on 
that  subject,  there  is  still  another  arena  left,  in  the  science  of  the  law, 
where  the  same  illumination  of  truth  has  not  yet  penetrated,  and  where 
oratory  will  still  continue  to  work  her  perplexing  spells,  till  common 
sense  and  the  plain  principles  of  utility  shall  find  their  way  there  also  to 
weaken  them.' — ^p.  700. 

In  the  unfinished  grave  disquisitions  written  by  Sheridan  in  his 
youthful  days,  we  find  only  indications  of  much  ignorance,  and 
no  promise  of  any  one  kind  of  excellence ;  he  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  merely  to  the  making  of  phrases,  and  not  to 
have  been  successful  even  in  that  undertaking.  In  1775,  he 
conceived  the  design  of  answering  Johnson's  slavish  pamphlet, 
"Taxation ho  Tyranny."  A  few  notes  of  the  projected  reply  are 
given,  and  we  observe  among  them  this  shrewd  remark — '*  Men 
seldom  think  deeply  on  subjects  on  which  they  have  no  choice 
of  opinion  :  they  are  fearful  of  encountering  obstacles  to  their 
faith  (as  in  rehgion),  and  so  are  content  with  the  surface." 
Mr.  Moore  derives  a  solid  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  this 
pamphlet  remained  unfinished.  ''The  Gods,  in  Homer,"  he  re- 
marks^  *'  leave  the  strife  to  inferior  spirits  j"  we  have  nothing 
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to  do,  then,  but  to  suppose  that  Sheridan  and  Johnson  were 
gods,  and  by  the  laws  of  Homeric  divine  etiquette,  they  were 
bound  to  leave  the  strife  to  inferior  spirits.  But  there  is  yet 
another  reason  for  rejoicing.  Had  the  pamphlet  been  published 
Johnson  might  not  in  the  following  year  have  proposed  Sheridan 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  We  give  the  passage,  as  an 
amusing  specimen  of  fine  reflection  on  a  slight  occasion,  and  as 
presentmg  a  whimsical  mixture  of  poetic  fancy  and  worldly 
policy. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  pamphlet  was  left  unfinished. 
Men  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  such  as  Johnson  and  Sheridan,  should 
never  enter  into  warfare  with  each  other,  but,  like  the  Gods  in  Homer, 
leave  the  strife  to  inferior  spiritiJ.  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
would,  most  probably,  have  precluded  its  author  from  the  distinction 
and  pleasure  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  in  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  eloquent  moralist,  who  m  the  following  year  proposed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  always  spoke  of  his  character 
with  praise.'— p.  113.  • 

By  the  way,  our  author  seems  to  entertain  a  most  magnificent 
idea  of  the  mind  of  Johnson,  whom  he  classes  with  "  the 
mightiest  intellects  of  this  world  !" 

The  first  work  by  which  Sheridan  distinguished  himself  was  the 
comedy  of"  The  Rivals,"  brought  out  in  January,  1775 ;  "  The 
Duenna"  followed,  in  the  November  of  the  same  year :  both 
pieces  were  eminently  successful,  and  established  the  author's 
character  for  wit.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  Sheridan 
became  connected  with  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  purchasing 
two-fourteenths  of  the  property,  for  which  he  paicl  ^10,000. 
This  transaction  gives  Mr.  Moore  occasion  to  express  wonder : 
as  a  biographer,  he  would  have  done  better,  we  think,  had  he 
sought  information.  He  cannot  understand  how  Sheridan  pro- 
cured the  money  ;  it  is  a  mystery— has  he  taken  any  pains  to 
elucidate  it  ? 

*  There  was,  indeed,  something  mysterious  and  miraculous  about  all 
his  acquisitions,  whether  in  love,  in  learning,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How 
or  when  his  stock  of  knowledge  was  laid  in,  nobody  knew — it  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  marvel  to  those  who  never  saw  him  read,  as  the 
existence  of  the  chameleon  has  been  to  those  who  fancied  it  never  eat. 
His  advances  i^  the  heart  of  his  mistress  were,  as  we  have  seen,  equally 
trackless  and  inaudible,  and  his  triumph  was  the  first  that  even  rivals 
knew  of  his  love.  In  like  manner,  the  productions  of  his  wit  took  the 
world  by  surprize, — ^being  perfected  in  secret,  till  ready  for  display,  and 
then  seeming  to  break  from  under  the  cloud  of  his  indolence  in  full 
maturity  and  splendor.  His  financial  resources  had  no  less  an  air  of 
piagic  about  them ;  and  the  mode  by  which  he  conjured  up,  at  this  time^ 
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the  money  for  bis  first  purchase  into  the  theatre^  remains,  as  far  as  I  can 
leam^  still  a  mystery.'—* p.  141. 

Solonaon  himself  wondered  at,  and  understood  not,  four  very 
simple  things — "  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  ait ;  the  way  of  a 
serpent  upon  a  rock ;  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid ;"  and  Mr.  Moore,  like  the 
wisest  of  men,  seems  to  marvel  immoderately  at  four  things  by 
no  means  wonderful. 

**  How  or  when  his  (Sheridan's)  knowledge  was  laid  in,  nobody 
knew.''  This  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  ;  for,  by  the  author^ 
own  showing,  Sheridan  had  no  knowledge ;  ei^o,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  nobody  saw  knowledge  laid  in.  "  His  advances 
in  the  heart  of  his  mistress  were  trackless  and  inaudible  :"  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  would  advertize  his  passion  ?  in  these 
affairs  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  secresy,  which  was 
doubly  essential  in  Sheridan's  case,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
rivals.  *'  The  productions  of  his  wit  took  the  world  by  surprise, 
being  perfected  in  secret,  till  ready  for  display."  Is  not  this 
the  case  with  most  authors?  Do  not  most  men  perfect  in 
secret  before  they  produce  ?  and  if  they  produce  what  is  witty, 
is  not  surprise  very  much  of  course  ?  Lastly,  "  the  mode  by 
which  he  conjured  up,  at  this  time,  the  money  for  his  first  pur- 
chase into  the  theatre,  remains  still  a  mystery."  This  is  the 
way  in  which  injurious  suspicions  are  bred :  wonder  how  a  man 
could  possibly  get  a  certain  sum  of  money !  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  possess  himself  honour- 
ably of  it,  more  especially  if  the  individual  be  chargeable  with 
laxity  in  pecuniary  matters.  Some  inquiry,  or  a  troublesome 
search  among  Sheridan's  papers,  would  probably  have  explained 
this  riddle.  But  Mr.  Moore  is  too  apt  to  encourage  or  to 
entertain  mere  suspicions.  While  we  are  on  this  ground,  we 
may  as  well  present  two  or  three  instances  in  support  of  our 
remark.  In  page  617,  we  find  a  suspicion  put  upon  record 
which  imputes  meanness  and  treachery  to  tne  subject  of  it. 
"  The  honour  of  representing  the  city  of  Westminster  in  Par- 
liament had  been  for  some  time  one  oi  the  dreams  of  Sheridan's 
ambition.  It  was  suspected,  indeed,  I  know  not  with  what  jus- 
tice,  that  in  advising  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done,  about 
the  year  1800,  to  recede  from  public  life  altogether,  he  was 
actuated  by  a  wish  to  succeed  him  in  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  and  had  already  set  on  foot  some  private  nego- 
tiations towards  that  object."  This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Candour — "  It  was  suspected,  indeed,  I  know  not  with  what 
justice."    We  will  not  canvass  the  probability  of  the  allega- 
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tion ;  all  that  we  contend  is,  that  such  an  imputation  should 
not  have  been  hazarded  unsupported  by  any  thing  approaching 
to  evidence.  Sheridan's  conduct  lays  him  too  open  to  suspi- 
cion, and  therefore  it  is  the  more  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  ex- 
cite it  lightly.  In  another  place,  page  573,  Mr.  Moore  gives 
the  reader  clearly  to  understand  how  little  reliance  he  places 
on  Sheridan's  word,  in  the  most  trifling  particular,  and  even  when 
his  passions  or  interests  were  not  concerned  in  the  representa- 
tion. '*  My  friend  Mr.  Rogers  has  heard  him  (Sheridan)  on 
two  different  occasions,  declare,  that  he  had  written  every  word 
of  "  The  Stranger,*'  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  his  vanity  could 
7iot  be  much  interested  in  such  a  claim,  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  at  least  some  virtual  foundation  for  it."  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  insulting  or  defamatory  than  this  language ;  it  far 
surpasses  any  stroke  of  friendship  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal.'* 
Mr.  Sheridan  makes  an  assertion,  and  as  his  vanity  could  not 
be  much  interested  in  it,  it  is  possible,  says  his  biographer,  that 
there  was  at  least  some  virtual  foundation  for  it !  The  sentence 
is  perfectly  curious ;  there  is  not  a  member  of  it  which  is  not 
charged  with  a  stigma ;  it  is  nicely  qualified  in  every  part,  and 
each  qualification  detracts  something  from  Sheridan's  credit : 
his  vanity  being  put  out  of  the  question,  it  is  pronounced  jpos- 
sible  that  there  was  at  least  some  virtual  (ounddition  for  his  asser- 
tion ;  it  is  a  corollary  from  this,  that  where  his  vanity  was 
interested  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  his  representations ; 
and  even  where  it  was  not  interested,  three  or  four  clauses  are 
interposed,  to  fritter  away  to  nothing  his  claims  to  credit. 
Mr.  Moore  may  undoubtedly  have  good  reasons  for  these  dis- 
trusts of  Sheridan;  but  if  he  have,  his  general  professions  of 
esteem  for  his  character  are  passing  strange,  and  his  praise  of 
it  in  other  places  must  be  considered  as  altogether  hollow  and 
valueless.  -  We  cannot  believe  at  once  both  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Elsewhere  he  suspects  Sheridan  of  being  uie  author  of 
a  hoax  on  Madame  de  Genlis.  That  lady,  in  her  Memoires, 
tells  a  strange  story  of  her  having  bjen  carried  out  of  her  road 
by  her  postillions,  and  driven  about  the  country,  to  her  great 
alarm  and  vexation,  the  men  pretending  that  they  had  lost 
their  way.     Sheridan  was  fond  of  hoaxing;*    Sheridan   was 

*  When  Mr.  Moore  was  ascribing  hoaxes  to  Sheridan,  he  might  as 
well  have  recorded  one  which  was  pleasant  without  being  mischievous  : — 
Lord  Belgrave  (now  the  earl  of  Grosvenor)  having  clenched  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  long  Greek  quotation ;  Sheridan,  in  reply, 
admitted  the  force  of  the  quotation  so  far  as  it  went,  "  but,"  said  he, 
"  had  the  noble  lord  proceeded  a  little  further  and  completed  the  passage^ 
he  would  have  seen  that  it  applied  the  other  way.**    Sheridaa  then  spouted 
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Madame  de  Genlis's  friend^  and  he  was  smitten  with  her  com- 
panion ;  to  Sheridan's  house  Madame  de  Genlis  eventually  re- 
turned, ergo  Sheridan  was  the  contriver  of  this  really  cruel 
hoax ;  for  cruel  it  was,  considering  that  it  was  played  off  on 
unprotected  females  and  foreigners,  and  worthy  it  was  in  every 
respect  of  the  genius  of  a  TcHiy  Lumpkin.  All  these  things 
serve  to  show  the  readiness  of  the  author  to  interpret  appear- 
ances unfavourably  to  Sheridan,  on  whose  character  facts  press 
sufficiently  grievously,  without  the  addition  of  suspicions, 
surmises,  and  conjectures. 

The  genius  of  Sheridan  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Moore 
exhibits  most  tact  and  discrimination.  It  appears  that  his  wit 
was  the  production  of  much  labour  and  long  travail.  Abundant 
evidence  is  produced  of  this  fact  in  the  first  sketches  of  his 
most  finished  performances,  which  attained  their  perfection 
through  many  tedious  stages  of  correction  and  improvement. 
His  jokes  were  carefully  studied,  turned,  trinmied  and  polished 
with  incredible,  patience  till  fit  for  use,  and  when  he  adopted,  as 
he  very  freely  did,  other  men's  jokes,  he  bestowed  the  same 
pains  on  their  embellishment  as  on  those  of  his  invention,  and 
made  them  pass  for  his  own  by  a  process  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  by  which  the  gipsies  of  his  illustration  disguise  stolen 
children.  A  stroke  of  wit,  by  the  way,  which  exemplifies  what 
we  are  saying,  for  he  borrowed  the  thought  from  Churchill,  who 
probably  was  in  turn  indebted  to  Martial  for  the  germ  of  it.* 

something,  ore  rotundo,  which  had  all  the  ais,  ois,  ous,  kon  and  koss  that 
give  the  world  assurance  of  a  Greek  quotation  ;  upon  which  lord  Belgrave 
very  promptly  and  handsomely  complimented  the  honourable  member 
on  his  readiness  of  recollection,  and  n'ankly  admitted,  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  passage  had  the  tendency  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
that  he  had  overlooked  it  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  his  quotation.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  House,  Fox,  who  piqued  himself  on  having  some 
Greek,  went  up  to  Sheridan  and  asked  him,  *•  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to 
be  so  ready  with  that  passage  3  it  certainly  is  as  you  say,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  before  you  quoted  it."  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  there 
was  no  Greek  at  all  in  Sheridan's  impromptu. 

"  •  Sheridan  makes  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  say,  "  Steal !  to  be  sure  they 
may ;  and  egad  serve  your  Ijest  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigure  them  to  make  ^em  pass  for  their  own." 

The  idea  in  Churchill  is  not  so  happily  expressed,  it  is  rather  stiff  and 
laboured — 

"  Still  pilfers  wretched  plans  and  makes  them  worse. 

Like  gipsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known. 

Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  their  own." 
Chttrchill  supposes  a  bad  thing  made  worse  3  Sheridan  gives  more  point  to 
the  idea,  by  supposing  a  goodming  spoiled.    There  is  an  awkward  stiffness 
in  Churchill's  clause,  *' lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known  ;"  and  defacing  is 
clearly  not  the  right  word.    Sheridan  has  clothed  the  joke  in  an  easy  and 
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Sheridan's  was  not  a  creative  vaind,  invention  requires  more 
patience  than  he  was  probably  disposed  to  bestow  on  it,  and 
tact  in  adopting,  and  skill  in  improving  are  accordingly  his 
characteristics  as  an  author.  Matter  he  seized  on  wherever  he 
could  find  it,  and  to  manner  he  applied  all  his  labour  and 
industry.  In  his  works  we  discover  little  that  is  new,  but  we 
trace  improvements  that  completely  eclipse  the  merit  of  the 
original  creation.  The  tendency  of  this  practice,  however,  of 
chastening,  new-setting,  and  elaborating,  other  men's  thoughts 
is  suflBciently  obvious,  and  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Moore,  that  the 
preparatory  labour  of  Sheridan's  oratory  was  lavished  ex- 
clusively on  ornament  and  embellishment.  Our  author  shrewdly 
contrasts  the  habits  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  in  this  particular. 
"  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  difference  between 
them,  that  while,  in  the  memorandums  of  speeches  left  behind 
by  Burke,  we  find,  that  the  points  of  argument  and  business 
were  those  which  he  prepared,  trusting  to  the  ever  ready  ward- 
robe of  his  fancy  for  their  adornment ;  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  notes 
it  is  chiefly  the  decorative  passages  that  are  worked  up  before- 
hand to  their  full  polish ;  while  on  the  resources  of  nis  good 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  temper,  he  seems  to  have  relied  for  his 
reasoning  and  facts."  Sheridan  owed  his  popularity  as  an  orator 
to  the  very  vice  pointed  out  here,  while  Burke  was  pronounced 
a  bore,  and  nick-named  in  parliament  the  dinner-bell-^he  was 
a  man  of  some  knowledge,  and  research,  and  consequently  held 
in  no  esteem  by  the  country  gentlemen.  Fox  seems  to  have 
perfectly  understood  the  art  of  tickling  the  ears  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  laid  down  the  very  intelli- 
gible maxim,  that  a  speech  which  reads  well  could  not  have 
been  a  good  speech,*  and  BurkCj^  though  he  did  not  practise, 
appears  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  decorated 

colloquial  language.  Martial  before  them  had,  however,  hrt  off  the  root 
of  the  idea  in  a  line  to  a  bad  reader  of  another's  book,  if  we  recollect 
right. — 

"  Male  dum  recitas  incipit  esse  tuus.*' 

*  Those  speeches,  no  particle  of  which  can  be  carried  off  by  the  hearer, 
seem  to  have  been  the  perfection  of  eloquence.  We  remember  a  pleasant 
anecdote  of  lord  Erskine  illustrative  of  this  fact.  His  lordship  having 
made  a  most  brilliant  speech  on  some  occasion  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
was  met  the  next  day  by  a  learned  brother,  who,  after  complimenting  him 
on  his  success,  observea,  that  though  delighted,  enraptured,  by  the  speech 
when  listening  to  it,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  (the  auditor)  had  not  carried 
off  a  single  idea,  he  could  not  even  call  to  mind  what  it  was  about. 
Erskine  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  expressive  of  admiration,  replied, 
*'  Nor  to  tell  you  the  truth,  do  I  retain  a  trace  of  it,  it  was  t^e  fragrance  of 
the  rose,  lost  as  soon  as  shed.'' 
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nothingness^  for  having  declared  a  speech  of  Sheridan  to  be  in 
the  true  style,  he  defin^  it  as  '*  something  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  better  than  either.*'  There  was,  however,  more 
satire  than  commendation,  we  are  incUned  to  think,  in  this 
praise.  Fox,  indeed,  objected  to  this  alarming  definition  of 
the  true  style,  and  offered,  as  might  be  expected,  not  a  reason, 
but  a  point;  in  those  days  epigrams  were  arguments-—''  he 
replied,  that  he  thought  such  a  mixture  was  to  the  advantage  of 
neither— OS  producing  poetic  prose,  or  ttill  worse,  prosaic  poetry.^ 
The  specimens  whicn  Mr.  Moore  has  given  of  the  first  out- 
lines or  rough  drafts  of  Sheridan^s  dramiatic  works,  open  a 
field  for  mucn  minute  and  curious  comparison  in  which  we  do 
not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  indulge,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  being  simply  and  shortly  that  Sheridan's  wit  was  the 
production  of  great  labour.  We  give  one  scene  from  the 
"  School  for  Scandal "  in  its  second  stage,  as  it  has  the  advantage 
of  all  the  other  samples  of  first  thoughts,  aad  there  are  in  it 
some  strokes  of  humour  which  might  have  been  preserved  with 
efiect.  Lady  Teazle's  answer  to  her  husband^s  reproach  touch- 
ing the  wearing  of  rose  buds  which  would  furnish  a  poor  family 
with  a  dinner,  is  characteristic  and  sprightly,  perhaps  witty. 

'"Enter  Jarvis. 

''  Teaz.    Who's  there  ?  Well,  Jarvis  ? 

'*  Jarv.  Sir,  there*  are  a  number  of  my  mistress's  tradesmen  without, 
clamorous  for  their  money. 

.**  Teaz*    Are  those  their  bills  in  your  hand  ? 

**  Jarv*    About  a  twentieth  part.  Sir. 

*^  Teaz.  What !  Have  you  expended  the  hundred  pounds  I  gave  you 
fxpc  her  use  ? 

^'  Jarv,  Long  ago.  Sir,  as  you  may  judge  by  some  of  the  items. — 
*  I*aid  the  ooachmaker  for  lowering  the  front  seat  of  the  coach.* 

"  Teaz.     What  i;he  deuce  was  the  matter  with  the  seat  ? 

**  Jarv,  Oh,  Lord,  the  carriage  was  too  low  for  her  by  a  foot  when 
the  was  dressed— so  that  it  must  have  been  so,  or  have  had  a  tub  at  top 
like  a  hat  case  on  a  travelling  trunk.  Well,  Sir,  (reads,) — *  Paid  her 
two  footmen  half  a  year's  wages,  50/.' 

**  Teaz.  'Sdeath  and  fury !  does  she  give  her  footmen  a  hundred  a 
year? 

"  Jarv.  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  think,  indeed,  she  has  made  a  good  bargain, 
for  they  find  their  own  bags  and  bouquets. 

**  Teaz.    Bags  and  bouquets  for  footmen  ! — ^halters  and  bastinadoes ! 

*'  Jarv.    Paid  for  my  lady's  own  nosegays,  50/. 

*'  Teaz.  Fifty  pounds  for  flowers  !  enough  to  turn  the  Pantheon  into 
a  green-house,  and  give  a  f^e  champ^tre  at  Christmas. 

"  Lady  Teaz,  Lord,  Sir  Peter,  I  wonder  you  should  grudge  me  the 
most  iBBocent  articles  in  dres9«>and  then  iot  the  expense«»flowers  can* 
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not  be  cheaper  in  winter— you  should^  find  fault  with  the  climate  and  not 
with  me.     I  am  sure  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  it  was  spring  all 
the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  one's  feet. 

"  Sir  P.     Nay,  but  madam,  then  you  would  not  wear  them ;  but  try 
snow-lMills  and  icicles.     But  tell  me,  madam,  how  can  you  feel  any  satis- 
faction in  wearing  these,  when  you  might  reflect  that  one  of  the  rose- 
buds would  have  furnished  a  poor  family  with  a  dinner. 

''  Lady  T.     Upon  my  word  Sir  Peter,  begging  your  pardon,  that  is 
a  very  absurd  way  of  arguing.     By  that  rule,  why  do  you  indulge  in  the 
least  superfluity  ?   I  dare  swear  a  beggar  might  dine  tolerably  well  on 
your  great-coat,  or  sup  off*  your  laced  waistcoat ;  nay,  I  dare  say,  he 
woidd  n't  cat  your  gold-headed  cane  in  a  week.     Indeed,  if  you  would 
reserve  nothing  but  necessaries,  you  should  give  the  first  poor  man  you 
meet  your  wig ;  and  walk  the  streets  in  your  night-cap,  which,  you 
know,  becomes  you  very  much. 

*'  Sir  P.     Well,  go  on  to  the  articles. 

"  Jarv.  C  Reading  J,  '  Fruit  for  my  lady's  monkey,  5L  per  week.' 
"  Sir  P.     Five  pounds  for  the  monkey  !    why  'tis  a  dessert  for  an 
alderman  ! 

"  Lady  T.    Why,  Sir  Peter,  would  you  starve  the  poor  animal  ?   I 
dare  swear  he  lives  as  reasonable  as  other  monkeys  do. 
''  Sir  P.     Well,  well,  go  on. 
"  Jarv.     *  China,  for  ditto.* 
"  Sir  p.     What,  docs  he  cat  out  of  china? 

"  Lady  T,     Repairing  china  that  he  breaks ;  and  I  am  sure  no  monkey 
breaks  less. 

**  Jarv.     '  Paid  Mr.  Warren  for  perfumes— milk  of  roses,  30/.' 
"  Lady  T.     Very  reasonable. 

"  Sir  P.     'Sdeatli,  madam,  if  you  had  been  bom  to  these  expenses,  I 
should  not  have  been  so  much  amazed ;  but  I  took  you,  madam,  an  honest 
country  squire's  daughter. 

"  Lady  T.     Oh,  filthy ;  don't  name  it.     Well,  heaven  forgive  my 
mother,  but  I  do  believe  my  father  must  have  been  a  man  of  quality. 

"  Sir  P.     Yes,  madam,  when  first  I  saw  you,  you  were  drest  in  a 
pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  by  your  side ;  your 
occupations,  madam,  to  superintend  the  poultry;  your  accomplishments, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Family  Receipt  Book ;  then  you  set  in  a  room 
hung  round  with  fruit  im  worsted  of  your  own  working ;  your  amuse- 
ments were,  to  play  country  dances  on  an  old  spinet  to  your  father  while 
he  went  asleep  after  a  fox-chase ;  to  read  TiUotson's  sermons  to  your 
aunt  Deborah.     These,  madam,  were  your  recreations,  and  these  the 
accomplishments  that  captivated  me.     Now,  forsooth,  you  must  have  two 
footmen  to  your  chair,  and  a  pair  of  white  dogs  in  a  phaeton ;  you  forget 
when  you  used  to  ride  double  behind  the  butler  on  a  docked  bay  coach- 
horse......  Now  you  must  have  a  Fench  hair-dresser:  do  you  think  you 

did  not  look  as  well  when  you  had  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a 

roller? Then  you  could  be  content  to  sit  with  me,  or  walk  by  the 

side  of  the  Ha  !  Ha ! 
^'  Lady  T,    True,  I  did ;  and  when  you  asked  me  if  I  could  love 
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old  fellow^  who  woidd  deny  me  nothing,  I  simpered,  and  said,  '  'Till 
death.' 

"  Sir  P.    Why  did  you  say  so  ? 

*'  LadvT.    Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth? 

'^  SirjP.    If  it  is  not  too  great  a  favour. 

^^  LaLy  T.  Why,  then,  the  truth  is,  I  was  heartily  tired  of  all  these 
agreeable  recreations  you  have  so  well  remembered,  and  having  a  spirit 
to  spend  and  enjoy  fortune,  I  was  determined  to  marry  the  first  fool  I 
should  meet  wiUi  •••••you  made  me  your  wife,  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  me  more  grateful  still,  make 
xne  a  widow.  *  *  *  * 

**  Sir  P.  Then  you  never  had  a  desire  to  please  me,  or  add  to  my 
happiness  ? 

*^  LMdy  T.  Sincerely,  I  never  thought^  about  you ;  did  you  imagine 
that  age  was  catching?  I  think  you  have  been  overpaid  for  sdl  yeu  could 
bestow  on  me.  Here  am  I  surro.unded  by  half  a  hundred  lovers,  not  one 
of  whom  but  would  by  a  single  smile  buy  a  thousand  such  baubles  as  you 
grudfis  me. 

"  Sir  P.    Then  you  wish  me  dead  ? 

^^  Ltulif  T.    You  know  I  do  not,  for  you  have  made  no  settlement 

on  me. 

•  •  *  •  •  « 

'^  Sir  P.     I  am  but  middle  aged. 

"  Lod^y  r.  There's  the  misfortune ;  put  yourself  on  or  back  twenty 
years,  and  either  way.  I  should  like  you  tixe  better. 

•  •  •  '  «  • 

"  Yes,  Sir,  then  your  behaviour  too  was  different ;  you  would  dress, 
smile,  and  bow;  fly  to  fetch  me  any  thing  I  wanted;  praise  every 
thing  I  did  or  said ;  fatigue  your  stiff  face  with  an  eternal  grin ;  nay,  you 
even  committed  poetry,  and  muffled  your  harsh  tones  into  a  lover's 
whii^»er  to  sing  it  yourself,  so  that  even  my  mother  said  you  were  the 
smartest  old  hachelor  she  ever  saw — a  billet-doux  engrossed  on  buck-^ 
ram!!!!!! 

Let  ^Is  take  my  advice  and  never  marry  an  old  bachelor.  He  must 
be  so,  either  because  he  could  find  nothing  to  love  in  women,  or  because 
women  could  find  nothing  to  love  in  him. ' ' — pp.  l67,  8,  9,  70. 

Our  author  offers  some  observations  on  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  originality  of  this  comedy.  **  It  is 
said,"  remarks  he,.'^  that  the  characters  of  Joseph  and  Charles  were 
suggested  by  those  of  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones ;  and  that  the 
incident  of  the  arrival  of  sir  Oliver  from  India^  is  copied  from 
that  of  the  return  of  Warner  in  Sidney  Biddulph ;  and  that  the 
hint  of  the  famous  scandal  scene  at  lady  Sneerwell's  is  borrowed 
from  a  comedy  of  Moli^re."  .  The  last  charge  has  always  seemed 
to  us  well  founded ;  our  author,  however,  disposes  of  it  in  a  very 
few  words.  "  Theimitation  of  Moli^re  (if,  as  I  take  for  granted, 
the  '*  Misanthrope"  be  the  play,  in  which  the  origin  of  the  fisimous 
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scandal  6cene  is  said  to  be  found)  is  equally  faint  and  remote* 
and  except  in  the  common  point  of  scandal,  untraceable 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  scenes  are  managed*  Celimene,  in  Moli^re*  bears  the 
whole  Jrais  of  the  conversation,  and  this  female  La  Bruyire's 
tedious  and  solitary  dissections  of  character  would  be  as  little 
borne  on  the  English  stage,  as  the  quick  and  dazzling  move- 
ments of  so  many  lancets  of  wit  as  operate  in  the  School  for 
Scandal,  would  be  tolerated  on  the  French-^— p.  188, 
This  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  partizanship, 

'*  Who  praises  Lesbia's  eye&  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister  awkward  creature/* 

We  quarrel,  however,  with  no  man  about  his  taste,  and  if 
Mr.  Moore  really  does  think  the  sallies  of  Celimene  tediouc 
dissections  of  character,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  diati^rb  his 
opinion.     Perhaps  he  dislikes  a  portrait  like  this — 

"  Cast  un  parleur  etrance,  et  qui  trouve  toujours 
L'Art  de  ne  vous  rien  dire  avec  de  grants  discours. 
Dans  les  propos  qu'il  tient,  on  ne  voit  jamais  goute  ; 
Et  ce  n'est  que  du  bruit,  que  tout  ce  qu'on  ecoiite." 

Again,  this  sort  of  thing  may  offend  particular  tastes-^ 

mais  il  veut  avoir  trop,  d'esprit  dottt  j'enrage 


II  est  guind^  sans  cesse ;  et  dans  tons  ses  propos 
On  voit  qu'il  se  travaOle  4  dire  de  bons  mots." 

There  may  be  something  displeasing  in  this  sort  of  remark ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  question  under  discussion,  the  resemblance 
between  this  scene  and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  School  6r 
Scandal,  we  think  it  about  as  stnking  and  close  as  Mr.  Mooie 
considers  it  faint  and  remote.* 

Among  the  fugitive  and  occasional  productions  of  Sheridan, 
we  do  not  observe  any  pieces  of  remtirkable  merit,  and  we  tkink 
that  the  biographer  is  not  always  happy  in  his  citations  from 
them.  For  example;  "during  the  intdrment  of  Garrick  in 
Poet's  Corner,  Mr.  Burke  had  remarked  that  the  statue  of 

•  We  trace  Sir  Petcr^«  apolegy  for  quitting  the  Bcandalens  coterie  and" 
denly,  to  an  idea  of  Molibre  m  this  scene—"  Sir  Peter  ^^1  beg  pante 
ladies ;  'tis  particular  business,  and  I  must  -^ — .  But  Ileatff  m^  cJmrvear 
behind  in€»" 

Alceste,  in  the  scandalous  scene  of  Moli^re,  has  a  thought  that,  we  W 
l^ersuaded,  ffave  rise  to  the  above  : — 

**Ltk  peur  de  leur  depart  oocupe  fort  votre  ame 
Sortez,  quaud  vous  voudrez.  Messieurs  $  mail  j'avertis 
Qiie  je  ne  sors  qu'spr^  que  vous  serez  sortis*'' 
Alceste  womd  not  leave  his  character  behind  him,  and  Sir  Peter  would. 
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Shakespeare  Beemed  to  point  to  the  grave  where  the  great  actor 
of  his  works  was  laid.  This  hint  did  not  fall  idly  on  the  ear  of 
Sheridan,  as  the  following  fixation  of  the  thought,  in  the  verses 
(the  Monody)  which  he  afterwards  wrote  proved  : — 

'  The  throng  that  mourned  as  their  dead  favourite  paw'd. 
The  grac'd  respect  that  claimed  him  to  the  last ; 
While  Shakespeare's  image,  from  its  hallowed  hase. 
Seemed  to  prescribe  the  grave  and  point  the  place.'  '* 

The  second,  line  is  unmeaning,  and  the  use  made  of  Burke's 
thought  is,  to  our  minds^  particularly  unhappy.  Shakespeare 
is  made  to  do  Sexton's  duty  when  he  is  descrioed  as  prescribing 
the  grave  and  pointing  the  place. 

We  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Sheridan  into  a  new  field.  In 
1780  the  successful  dramatic  vn'itcr  sprung  up  suddenly  into  a 
prominent  political  character — a  striking  evidence  how  little  in 
those  days  was  necessary  to  form  a  statesman.  He  made  a 
good  Whig  start  by  publicly  professing  himself  an  advocate  for 
Annual  Parliaments,  while  in  private  he  discovered  his  insincerity 
by  scoffing  at  Reform.     For  this  fact,  we  quote  Mr.  Moore  : — 

^  His  first  appearance  befcnre  the  public  as  a  political  character  was  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Fox  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  when  the 
famous  Resolutions  on  the  State  of  the  Representation,  signed  bv  Mr. 
Fox  as  chairman  of  the  Westminster  Committee,  together  with  a  "Report 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  Sub-committee,  signed  by  Sheridan,  were 
laid  before  the  public.  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufi&age 
w^:^  the  professed  objects  of  this  meeting ;  and  the  first  of  the  Resolu* 
tions,  subscribed  by  Mr.  Fox,  stated  that  '^  Annual  Parliaments  are  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England." 

*  Notwithstanding  this  strong  declaration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Sheridan  was,  any  more  than  Mr.  Fox,  a  very  sincere  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Reform ;  and  the  mann^  in  which  he  masked  his  disinclination 
m  indiffisrenee  to  it  was  strongly  characteristic  both  of  his  humour  and 
Itts  tact.  Aware  that  the  wild  scheme  of  Cartwright  and  others,  which 
diese  Resolutions  recommended,  was  wholly  impracticable,  he  always  took 
refuge  in  it  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  and  would  laughingly  advise 
his  political  friends  to  dp  the  same : — "  Whenever  any  one,"  he  would  say, 
'*  proposes  to  you  a  specific'  plan  of  Reform,  always  answer  that  you  are 
for  nothing  short  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage -^there 
yoa  are  sa&."  He  also  had  evident  delight,  when  talking  on  this  ques- 
iiiOD»  in  referring  to  a  jest  of  Burke,  who  said  that  thare  had  arisen  a 
new  party  of  Reformers,  still  more  orthodox  than  the  rest,  who  thought 
Annual  Parliaments  far  from  being  sufficiently  frequent;  and  who, 
founding  themselves  upon  the  latter  words  of  the  statute  or  Edward  8rd, 
tihat  *'  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and  more  qften  if 
need  be/'  were  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Oftener-if-need-bes," 
"For  my  part,"  he  would  add,  in  relating  this, ''  I  am  aaOftenerf jfp»ee4^ 
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be."  Even  when  most  serious  on  the  subject  (for,  to  the  last^  he  pro« 
fessed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  Reform)  his  arguments  had  the  air  of 
being  ironical  and  insidious.  To  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage,  he  would  say,  the  principles  of  representation  naturally  and 
necessarily  led — any  less  extensive  proposition  was  a  base  compromise 
and  a  dereliction  of  right ;  and  the  first  encroachment  on  the  people  was 
the  act  of  Henry  6th,  which  limited  the  power  of  election  to  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  within  the  county^  whereas  the  real  right  was  in  the 
*^  outrageous  and  excessive"  number  of  people,  by  whom  the  preamble 
recites  that  the  choice  had  been  made  of  late. — Such  were  the  arguments 
by  which  he  affected  to  support  his  cause,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
the  eyes  of  the  snake  glistening  from  under  them.'— pp.  219,  29,0. 

With  regard  to  the  Catholic  Question,  Sheridan  was  equally 
hollow  if  we  are  to  credit  his  biographer.  It  appears  that  the 
prince  at  no  period  favoured,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  cause 
of  the  Catholics  ;*  and  it  is  conjectured,  we  think  with  reason, 
that  Sheridan  was  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Royal  Master  on  this  head.  His  sneer  at  his  col- 
leagues in  the  short  Whig  Administration  of  1806  for  sacrificing 
place  to  this  question  is  put  oi*  record  by  our  author,  vrith  a 
moral  reflection  on  the  misfortune  that  it  sometimes  is  to  men 
of  wit,  that  they  put  their  opinions  in  a  form  to  be  remembered. 
The  want  of  principle  which  renders  these  reminiscences  so 
unlucky  is  a  still  greater  misfortune  to  too  many  men  of  wit. 
Sheridan's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 'Catholic  claims  are  thus 
stated  by  our  author :— 

*  It  was  his  avowed  opinion  that,  though  the  measure^  whenever 

—   —  —      ^   ■«■■■■■■■■■.■■-■    -■.  I    .         I     ^■-  ■      ■         ■  ■■  ■  »  ■■   ■  ■III      M  I     I  I        I    ■        ^         ■  I  ■■  I         ■     ■  I^^^^P— ^.fci^t— ■^^^^i— ^^— ^^ 

*  This  fact  m^y  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  letter  from  Charles  Fox 
to  .Sheridan  in  1805  : — 

*  *'  Dear  Sheridan  ;— I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  last  night. 

*^  I  did,  on  Thursday,  consent  to  be  the  presenter  of  the  Catholic  Peti- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Delegates,  and  had  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  them  at  lord  Grenville's  yesterday  morning.  Lord  GrenviUe 
also  consented  to  present  the  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  there- 
fore, any  discussion  on  this  part  of  the  subject  would  be  too  late  j  but  I 
will  fairly  own,  that,  if  it  were  not,  I  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  doinff 
the  public  act,  which,  of  all  others,  it. will  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  perform.  No  past  event  in  my  political  life  ever  did,  and  no 
future  one  ever  can,  give  me  such  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sure  you  know  how  painful  it  would  be  to  me  to  disobey  any 
command  of  his  royal  highnesses,  or  even  to  act  in  any  manner  that 
might  be  in  the  slightest  degree  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  sorry  that  your  intimation  came  too  late.  I  shall  endeavour  to  see 
the  prince  to-day;  but,  if  I  should  fail,  pray  take  care  that  he  knows  how 
things  stand  before  we  meet  at  dinner,  lest  any  conversation  there  should 
appear  to  come  upon  him  by  surprise. 

**  Yours,  ever.  C.  J   F. , 

**  Arlingtm-Street,  Sunday J*^ ' 
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brought  forward^  should  be  supported  and  enforced  by  the  whole  weight 
of  the  party^  they  ought  never  so  far  to  identify  or  encumber  themselves 
with  it,  as  to  maJce  its  adoption  a  sine-qua^non  of  their  acceptance  or  re- 
tention of  office.  His  support,  too,  ot  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Addington, 
which  was  as  virtually  pledged  against  the  Catholics  as  that  which  now 
succeeded  to  power,  sumoiently  shows  the  secondary  station  that  this  great 
question  occupied  in  his  mind ;  nor  can  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual 
tone  of  his  political  feeling  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  than  by  supposing 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  indisposition  to  the  mea- 
sure in  that  quarter,  by  whose  views  and  wishes  his  public  conduct  was, 
in  most  cases,  regulated.' 

In  1811,  however,  we  discover  him  professing,  in  a  letter  to 
sir  Oswald  Moseley,  that  no  political  object  interested  his  mind 
somuch^as  the  Catholic  Question ;  and,  in  1812,  we  find  him 
making  a  speech  on  the  subject  to  the  following  effect : — 


€  <( 


My  objection  to  the  present  ministry  is,  that  they  are  avowedly  ar- 
rayed and  embodied  against  a  principle — that  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland— which,  I  think,  and  must  always  think,  essential  to 
Ae  safety  of  this  empire.  I  will  never  give  my  vote  to  any  administra- 
tion that  opposes  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  receive  a  furlough  upon  that  particular  question,  even  though  a 
ministry  were  carrying  every  other  that  I  wishei.  In  fine,  I  think  the 
situation  of  Ireland  a  paramount  consideration.  If  they  were  to  be  the 
last  words  I  should  ever  utter  in  this  House,  I  should  say,  ^  Be  just  to 
Ireland,  as  you  value  your  own  honour ;  be  just  to  Ireland  as  you  value 
your  own  peace. "" 

•  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  that  Sheridan  had  changed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  this  measure ;  but  it  is  also  pos- 
sible, that  though  no  sincere  friend  to  it,  he  liked  the  liberal 
side  of  the  question  as  a  theme  for  endless  declamation,  and 
adyocated  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  display  of  his  orato- 
rical powers,  under  the  persuasion  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
danger  of  the  success  of  the  measure — a  policy  which  we  be- 
Keve  was^  not,  and  is  not,  confined  to  him. 

In  bringing  analogous  circumstances  together,  and  also  facts 
connected  with  particular  courses  of  policy,  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  depart  from  any  thing  like  chronological  order, 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  strictly  observed  in  an  examination  of 
a  book  of  this  kind.  We  now  return  to  Sheridan's  start  as  a 
politician.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  extraordinary  that,  during  the 
very  busy  interval  which  passed  between  Mr.  Sheridan's  first 
appearance  in  parliament  and  his  appointment  under  Lord 
Rockingham's  administration  in  1782,  he  should  rarely  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  debates  that  occurred.  With  the  informa- 
tion before  us  which  this  book  conveys,  we  cannot  share  in  this 
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surprise.  SheHdan,  being  barren  of  information  on  ibll  sUbjedtd 
ana  fearful  of  committing  himself,  could  do  nothing  without 
crnmfning,  '  It  was  necessary  to  charge  him  for  a  question^  and 
as  his  force  when  charged  was  not  understood  at  this  period, 
the  expedient  of  priming  and  loading  him  with  the  necessity 
knowledge  was  not  resorted  to.  Subsequently  it  became  a 
business  to  put  him  in  training  for  occasions ;  ana  we  have  heard 
from  one  who  has  performed  this  office,  that  his  apprehension 
was  surprisingly  quick,  and  his  digestion  of  materials  rapid  and 
complete ;  our  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opera-^ 
tions  to  which  we  have  alluded : — 

'  The  mind  of  Sheridan  being,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  educa« 
tion  and  life,  but  scantily  informed  upon  all  subjects  for  which  reading  is 
necessary,  required,  of  course,  considerable  trainmg  and  feeding  before  ii 
could  venture  to  grapple  with  any  new  or  important  task.  He  has  beeii 
known  to  say  frankly  to  his  political  friends,  when  invited  to  take  part 
in  some  question  that  depended  upon  authorities,  "  You  know  I'm  an 
ignoramus — but  here  I  am — ^instruct  me,  and  1*11  do  my  best***  It  is 
said  that  the  stock  of  numerical  lore,  upon  which  he  ventured  to  set  up 
as  the  Aristarchus  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  plans,  was-  the  result  of  thies 
weeks*  hard  study  of  arithmetic,  to  which  he  doomed  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  his  parliamentary  career,  on  the  chance  of  being  i^^pointed,  flome 
time  or  other.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.' — p.  377* 

Mr.  Moore  goes  on  to  point  out  the  particular  advantages 
which,  in  his  opinion,  attend  *'  the  outpourings  of  information 
newly  acquired,"  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  which  he  con- 
trasts with  the  cold  outlines  of  knowledge  that  are  retained  in 
the  memory  of  those  disciplined  in  learning.  "  The  natural 
consequence  of  all  this,"  says  he,  *'  is,  that  persons  the  best 
furnished  with  general  information,  are  often  the  most  vague 
and  unimpressive  on  particular  subjects;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  uninstructed  man  of  genius,  like  Sheridan,  who  ap-j 
preaches  a  topic  of  importance  for  the  first  time,  has  noit  only 
the  stimulus  of  ambition  and  curiosity  to  aid  him  in  mastering 
its  details,  but  the  novelty  of  first  impressions  to  heighten  his 
general  view  of  it,  and  with  ^  fancy  thus  freshly  excited^  him^ 
self,  is  most  sure  to  touch  and  rouse  the  imagination  ofotiiers." 
This  is  a  very  pretty  laus  ignorantia.  Certainly  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  dashing,  in  partially-informed  ignorance,  which 
is  more  taking  than  the  hesitation  or  caution  of  knowledge. 
An  uninstructed  man  when  crammed  for  an  occasion,  to  be  sure^ 
can  seldom  know  with  any  certainty,  whether  he  is  the  instru- 
ment of  truth  or  falsehood,  but  his  fancy  works  the  better,  and 
he  rouses  the  imagination  of  others-^what  becomes  of  their 
reason  Mr.  Moore  does  not  tell  us-— it  is  a  thing  quite  beside 
the  question. 
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The  impeachment  of  Hastings  raised  Sheridan  to  the  summit 
of  fame  as  an  orator.  His  speeches  during  the  trial  were 
laboured  with  infinite  care  before  they  were  delivered^  and  we 
are  told  that  every  member  of  his  family  had  some  share  in  the 
labour  of  preparing  the  materials;  Mrs.  Sheridan  *  herself  taking 
so  actire  ana  zealous  a  part  in  the  work  as4o  injure  her  health. 
A  letter  from  this  lady  to  her  sister-in-law^  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  her  husband's  oratorical  triumph,  cannot  be  read  with- 
out delight ;  it  is  full  of  heart,  and  an  honest  joy,  in  which  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  the  reader  cannot  but  sympathise ; — 

* "  I  have  delayed  writing,"  says  Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister-^in^law^  four  days  after  the  termination  of  the  speech,  *'  till  I  could 
gratify  myself  and  you  by  sending  you  the  news  of  our  dear  Dick's 
triumph!  of  our  triumph  I  may  calJ  it:  for,  surely^  no  one,  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected  with  him,  but  must  feel  proud  and  happy* 
It  is  impossibly,  my  dear  woman,  to  convey  to  you  the  delight,  the 
astonishment,  the  adoration,  he  has  excited  in  the  breasts  of  every  class  of 
people !  Every  party-prejudice  has  been  overcome  by  a  display  of  genius, 
eloquence,  and  goodness  which  no  one,  with  any  thing  like  a  heart  about 
them,  could  have  listened  to,  without  being  the  wiser  and  the  better  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives*  What  must  my  feelinos  be ! — you  only  can 
imagine.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  with  some  difficulty,  that  I  can  '  let 
down  my  mind,'  as  Mr.  Burke  said  afterwards,  to  talk  or  think  on  any 
other  6ul|ject.  But  pleasure,  too  exquisite,  becomes  pain,  and  I  am  at 
this  moment  suffering  for  the  delightful  anxieties  of  last  week.'  —  pp. 
375,  376. 

To  this  effusion  Mr.  Moore  appends  a  singularly  pedantic  and 
over-strained  commentary  which  informs  us  that  Calpumia,  like 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  set  her  husband's  verses  to  music  and  sung  them 

•  Mr.  Moore,  whose  genius  is  essentially  ji^llant,  generally  shines  when- 
ever he  touches  on  the  cnaracter  of  this  gifted  lady,  whose  recorded  graces 
of  person  and  mind,  may  welL  excuse  some  portion  of  poetic  rapture. 
Caluinny,  of  course,  could  not  spare  one  so  lovely,  and  surrounded  by 
admiration,  as  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  -,  and  Mr.  Moore  having  mentioned 
that  her  name  was  associated  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  with  that  of  lord 
E.  fltzgerald,  volunteers  in  a  note  the  subjoined  anecdote,  which  would 
give  us  to  suppose,  not  only  that  there  was  an  improper  attachment  }»e- 
tweea  the  parties,  but  that  it  was  virtually  confessed  in  the  presence  of 
the  husband  1 

*'  Some  months  before  her  death,  when  Sheridan  had  been  describing  to 
her  and  lord  Edward  a  beautiful  French  girl  whom  he  had  lately  seen,  and 
«dded,  that  she  put  him  itronglp  in  mind  of  what  his  own  %eife  had  been  in 
the  first  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  Mrs.  Sheridan  turned  to  lard  Edtmtrd, 
and  said  with  a  melancholy  smile,  '  /  should  like  you  when  I  am  dead  to 
marry  that  girl.'  " — ^p.  613.  There  is  but  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  anecdote,  which  Mr.  Moore,  it  must  be  observed,  was  in  no  sort  of 
way  called  on  to  publish. 
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to  her  harp,  and  of  Pliny's  thought  thereupon  to  the  effect 
that  love  after  all  is  the  best  music-master — which  we  deny. 

'  It  is  a  most  happy  combination  when  the  wife  of  a  man  of  genius, 
unites  intellect  enough  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  her  husband,  with 
the  quick  feminine  sensibility  that  can  thus  passionately  feel  his  success. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  his  Calpumia,  whenever  he  pleaded  an  important 
cause,  had  messengers  ready  to  report  to  her  every  murmur  of  applause 
that  he  received ;  and  the  poet  Statins,  in  alluding  to  his  own  victories . 
at  the  Albanian  Games,  mentions  the  "  breathless  kisses,"  with  which 
his  wife,  Claudia,  used  to  cover  the  triumphal  garlands  he  brought  home. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  may  well  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  diese  Roman 
wives ;  and  she  had  another  resemblance  to  one  of  them,  which  was  no 
less  wonfanly  and  attractive.  Not  only  did  Calpumia  sympathise  widi 
the  glory  of  her  husband  abroad,  but  she  could  also,  like  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
add  a  charm  to  his  talents  at  home,  by  setting  his  verses  to  music  and 
singing  them  to  her  harp— ^*^  with  no  instructor,"  adds  Pliny,  '*  but  Love, 
who  is  after  all,  the  best  master." ' — ^p.  376. 

The  king's  illness  was  the  next  important  event  which  oc- 
curred pending  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  furnished 
matter  of  strife  to  parties.  It  is  well  known  how  Fox  committed 
himself  on  the  Regency  question,  by  claiming  the  sovereign 
power,  as  of  right,  for  the  prince  of  Wales  during  the  incapacity 
of  the  king.  It  is  equally  well  known  how  dexterously  Pitt 
availed  himself  of  the  egregious  blunder  of  the  great  Whig 
oracle.  We  have  heard  this  signal  error  traced  to  a  manoeuvre 
of  lord  Loughborough,  which  seems  at  least  probable.  Upon 
Fox's  arrived  from  Vienna,  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  his  views 
of  the  Regency  question  from  lord  Loughborough,  who,  it  is  said, 
first  held  the  doctrine  that  the  heir  apparent  had  a  right  to  fill  the 
throne  upon  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  His  lordship  had 
at  this  time  hopes  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  event  of  a  Regency 
and  he  could  not  view  without  alarm  the  courtly  attentions, 
which  the  then  chancellor,  lord  Thurlow,  was  paying  at  Carlton- 
House ;'  and,  certainly,  nothing  coula  be  better  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  interrupt  the  good  understanding  that  was  daily 
increasing  between  his  lordship  and  the  prince,  than  to  raise  a 
claim  of  right  in  favour  of  the  latter  to  which  lord  Thurlow 
could  not  accede,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  proposition 
brought  forward  on  this  occasion:  it  drew  forth  the  most 
marked  reprobation  from  the  chancellor,  and  consequently  broke 
off  that  intercourse  at  Carlton-House  which  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  preference  over  competitors.  This  story  is  plausible,  but 
for  our  own  parts  we  are  disposed  to  place  Fox's  blunder  to  the 
account  of  hi«  courtly  eagerness  to  gratify  the  prince,  by  stating 
his  claims  so  highly^ 
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Every  great  event  that  occurred  about  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  fraught  with  some  discomfiture  f6r  the  Whigs.  The 
French  Revolution  bred  a  schism,  and  furnished  either  a  cause 
or  a  pretext  for  the  desertion  of  Burke.  The  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  politics^  and  the  temper  of  his  mind  at  this 
conjuncture,  are  sketched  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Moore^ 
— we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  performance  the  happiest 
in  the  book. 

'  It  was  rather  ^m  circumstance  than  from  choice,  or  any  natural 
affinity,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  ever  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party 
in  politics.  There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  democratic  about  him  but  his 
origin ;  his  tastes  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  splendid  and  the  arbitrary. 
The  chief  recommendation  of  the  cause  of  India  to  his  fancy  and  his  feel- 
ings was,  that  it  involved  the  fate  of  ancient  d3niastie8,  and  invoked  retri« 
bution  for  the  downfal  of  thrones  and  princedoms,  to  which  his  imagi- 
nation,  always  most  affected  by  objects  at  a  distance,  lent  a  state  and 
splendour  that  did  not,  in  sober  reality,  belong^  them.  Though  doomed 
to  make  Whiggism  his  habitual  haunt,  he  took  his  perch  at  all  times  on 
its  loftiest  branches^  as  far  as  possible  away  from  popular  contact ;  and, 
upon  most  occasions^  adopted  a  sort  of  baronial  view  of  liberty,  as  rather 
a  question  lyins  between  the  Throne  and  the  Aristocracy,  than  one  in 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  any  efficient  voice  or  agency.  Accord-i 
ingly,  the  question  of  Paniamentary  Reform,  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  i^tation,  found  in  him  a  most  decided  opponent. 

*  This  inherent  repugnance  to  popular  principles  became  naturally 
heightened  into  impatience  and  disgust,  by  the  long  and  fruitless  war- 
fare which  he  had  waged  under  their  banner^  and  the  uniform  ill  success 
with  which  they  had  blasted  all  his  struggles  for  wealth  and  power. 
Nor  was  he  in  any  better  temper  with  his  associates  in  the  cause,— having 
found  that  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  formerly  exercised  over  them^ 
and  which,  in  some  degree,  consoled  him  for  the  want  of  official  domi« 
nion,  was  of  late  considerably  jdiminished,  if  not  wholly  transferred  to 
others.  Sheridan,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  most  prominent  object 
of  his' jealousy ;— and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  much,  even  in  feelings 
of  this  description,  the  aristocratical  bias  of  his  mind  betrayed  itseu. 
For,  though  Mr.  Fox,  too,  had  overtaken  and  even  passed  him  in  the 
race,  assuming  that  station  in  politics  which  he  himself  had  previously 
held,  yet  so  paramount  did  those  claims  of  birth  and  connection,  by  which 
the  new  leader  came  recommended,  appear  in  his  eyes,  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  superseded  by  him,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  cheer- 
fully. To  Sheridan,  however,  who  had  no  such  hereditary  passport  to 
pre-eminence,  he  could  not  give  way  without  heart-burning  andJiumi- 
Hation,  and  to  be  supplanted  thus  by  a  rival  son  of  the  earth,  seemed  no 
less  a  shock  to  his  superstitious  notions  about  rank^  than  it  was  ^)ainful  to 
his  feelings  of  self-love  and  pride. 

*  Such,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  distant  observer  of  those  timeSj 
was  the  temper  in  which  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution  found  the  mind 
of  this  remarkable  man;«— and  powerfully  as  they  would,  at  any  time^ 
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have  appealed  to  his  imagination  aild  ptejudic^s^  th6  state  bf  initability 
id  which  he  hiid  been  wrought  by  the  causeii  fllteady  etiuffieilatGdi  pttii^ 
liarly  predisposed  him>  at  this  mometit,  to  give  way  to  sudi  impres- 
sions without  restraint^  and  even  to  welcome  as  a  timely  relief  to  his 
inide^  the  mighty  vent  thus  afforded  to  the  '*  splendida  hilis**  with  which 
it  was  charged. 

'  There  was,  indeed,  much  to  animate  and  give  zest  to  the  hew  part 
which  he  now  took.  He  saw  those  principles,  to  which  he  owed  a  deep 
grudge,  for  the  time  and  talents  he  had  wasted  in  their  service,  noW 
embodied  in  a  shape,  so  wild  and  alarming  as  seemed  to  justify  him,  on 
grounds  of  public  safety,  in  turning  against  them  the  whole  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  thus  enabled  him,  opportunely,  to  dignify  desertion,  by  throw- 
ing the  semblance  of  patriotism  and  conscientiousness  round  the  reality 
of  defection  and  revenge.  He  saw  the  party,  too,  who,  from  the  moment 
they^had  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  him,  were  associated  only  in  his  mind  with 
recollections  of  unpopularity  and  defeat,  about  to  adopt  a  line  of  politics 
which  his  long  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Esgland,  and  his  sagacious 
'  foresight  of  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution,  fully  convinced 
him  would  lead  to  the  same  barren  and  mortifying  results.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  cause  to  which  he  proffered  his  alliance,  would,  he  was  equally 
sure,  by  arraying  on  its  side  all  the  rank,  riches,  and  religion  of  Europe^ 
enable  him  at  length  to  feel  that  sense  of  power  and  triumph,  for  which 
his  domineering  spirit  had  so  long  panted  in  vain.  In  tliis  latter  hope^ 
indeed,  of  a  speedy  triumph  over  Jacobinism,  his  temperament,  as  was 
often  the  case,  outran  his  sagacity ;  for,  while  he  foresaw,  clearly,  that 
the ,  dissolution  of  social  order  in  France  would  at  last  harden  into  a 
ihilitary  tyranny,  he  appeared  not  to  be  aware  that  the  violent  mea-t 
siires  which  he  recommended  against  her,  would  not  only  hasten  this 
formidable  result,  but  bind  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  into  union  and 
resistance  during  the  process.*-— pp.  450,  451,  452. 

Burke's  attack  on  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  She- 
ridan's retaliatory  attack  on  Burke,  were  the  open  hostilities 
that  signalised  the  bitterness  of  the  feud  between  the  deserter 
and  his  old  confederates.  Sheridan's  part  in  this  affray  waa 
considered  by  the  shrewder  observers  as  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
errantry ;  but  there  were  many  who  saw  it  in  another  point  of 
view.  Dr.  Parr  among  the  number ;  a  letter  from  whom  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan  is  published  in  the  book  before  us.  In  this  epistle 
the  doctor  appears  in  any  character  but  that  of  a  peace-maker ; 
in  fact>  he  blows  the  coals  of  strife  with  a  fervour  and  energy 
truly  professional,  insisting  largely  on  Burke's  jealousy  of  She- 
ridan; declaring  the  latter  not  to  have  been  too  warm,  not 
Warmer  than  he,  the  doctor,  would  have  been  himself,  and  conv 
eluding  his  communication  with  a  request  for  the  tidings  of 
peace  which  seems  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  the 
war.  "  Pray  tell  me  when  they  are  reconciled-^thoughy  as  I 
said,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose^  without  a  public  explanation"^^ 
p.  473. 
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It  1b  amusing  to  observe  the  light  in  which  th^e  exhibitions 
were  regarded  by  the  actors  who  were  themselves  on  the  stage**- 
the  spectacle  which  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  more 
distant  observers  was  the  jest  of  those  behind  the  scenes.  A 
friend  has  favoured  us  with  a  view  of  some  letters  from  General 
Fitzpatrick  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Benwell,  one  of  these  com- 
lAunicatioils  adverts  to  the  hostilities  between  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan^ and  as  it  discovers  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  initiated  with 
regard  to  this  childish  affair^  we  lay  a  copy  of  it  before  our 
reaiders ; — 

London,  Feb.  23rd. 

"I  have  no  news  to  send  you,  my  dearest  Moll,  worth  send- 
ing a  letter  from  so  great  a  distance  for,  so  that  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  receiving  it.  You  will  probably  have 
heard^  and  probably  a  misrepresentation,  of  a  great  alterca- 
tioti  that  took  place  in  our  House  of  Commons  between  Burke 
and  Sheridan,  who  chose  to  divert  the  ministry  with  their  quarrel 
upoti  French  politics,  the  former  condemning  and  the  latter 
defending  the  revolution.  I  have  very  justly  called  it  a  Hear 
race  over  the  Curragh,  for  no  two  Irish  heads  ever  displayed 
their  absurdity  more  completely*  Every  body  was  struck  with 
the  absurdity  of  Burke,  who  chose  to  make  a  speech  in  answet 
to  Charles,  till  Sheridan  seemed  resolved  to  eclipse  his  country- 
man by  an  answer  at  least  as  ill-judged  and  ill -timed  as  the 
attack.  The  prince  of  W.  has  since  given  a  grand  reconcilia*- 
tion  dinner  to  the  combatants  without  effect;  upon  which  the 
chancellor  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  better  wait  till  they 
disputed  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  might  then  make  up  all 
their  quarrels  at  once.  Since  I  wrote  my  last  the  treasury  has 
been  a  little  replenished,  enough  at  least  to  clear  the  Sunning- 
hill  accounts,  and  should  your  brother  draw  for  the  £.  60  you 
mentioned,  it  will  be  paia  without  any  inconvenience,  but  you 
know  how  Uncertain  the  state  of  mt/  Exchequer  is  from  day  to 
day.  I  have,  however,  bought  a  lottery-ticket  upon  which  ift 
inscribed  the  joint  property  of  Mary  Benwell  and  Richard 
Fitz-Patrick,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  a  prize  of  -^.26,000,  I 
will  send  you  word  of  it.  They  began  drawing  yesterday — 
Hastings's  trial  is  going  on  as  usual  to  thin  audiences.  The 
new  Opera-house  is  to  be  built,  but  whether  in  the  Haymarket 
or  Leicester-fields  is  not  quite  decided  :  though  at  present  they 
say  the  latter  is  agreed  upon. 

"  I  am  in  hopes  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  very  soon 
conUuning  good  accounts  of  your  health.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
love,  this  is  a  scrap  of  a  letter  to  send  so  far,  but  I  will  write 
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again  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you ;  and  as  to  news  there  is 
literally  none  to  send.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Bewle. 

"  Your's  most  truly,  R.  ?•*" 


♦  The  following  are  letters  from  General  Fitzpatrick  to  the  same  person ; 
the  familiar  mixture  of  lore  and  politics  in  them  is  whimsical  enough. 
The  publication  of  them  now  can  neither  harm  nor  annoy  any  body,  and 
they  are  curious,  whig,  characteristic,  and  amusing. 

Friday,  u4pril  10,  1783. 
Dear  Moll ; — I  have  received  your  foolish  letter  of  the  2nd  of  April,  in 
which  you  say  (without  the  least  foundation)  that  all  my  letters  are  writ 
with  such  impatience,  that  they  appear  as  if  I  was  obliged  to  write  thetn  j 
I  assure  you  my  only  doubt  is,  whether  you  would  afford  yourself  time  to 
read  them  if  they  were  much  longer.  The  Morning  Post  tells  us  here  of  your 
being  so  much  admired  at  Paris,  and  of  X\\^  proper  manner  in  which  you 
treat  the  Due  de  Chartres,  that  I  suppose  you  are  living  in  a  scene  of 
perpetual  delight,  and  will  hardly  cast  your  eyes  upon  a  poor^  English 
correspondent's  letter.  But  now  for  news,  in  the  first  place  you  will  before 
.this  have  heard  that  we  are  all  ministers  again,  but  the  worst  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  I  am  once  more  a  secretary ;  not  in  Ireland  (because  that 
you  forbid)  but  secretary  at  war — an  office  of  more  business,  plague  and 
torment,  than  any  other,  for  which  reason  my  friends  think  it  particularly 
fit  for  my  diligent  disposition.  Your  friend  Hinchinbrooke  says,  he 
supposes  you  will  come  back  from  Paris,  which  is  certainly  the  thing  in 
the  world  I  am  most  anxious  for;  but  I  am  afraid  you  was  too  much  tired 
of  business  in  Ireland,  to  live  with  a  secretary  a^ain,  and  your  whimsical 
notions  will  dislike  the  idea  of  living  mth  a  person  whose  time  will  be  so 
much  worse  employed  than  it  might  be,  and  than  it  was  when  he  was  a 
vagabond  out  of  office.  But  you  must  be  very  factious  indeed,  if  you  are 
determined  to  devote  yourself  always  to  the  arms  of  opposition,  and  when 
your  friends  come  into  power,  you  ought  to  have  patriotism  enough  to 
sacrifice  something  as  well  as  them  to  the  good  of  your  country.  The 
comfort  is,  at  least,  that  you  need  no  longer  stay  at  Paris  against  your 
inclination;  for  though  we  shall  not  be  much  richer,  our  credit  will  be 
much  ^eater,  while  we  are  in  place.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Eyre,  and  shall  settle 
with  him  immediately ;  your  supposition  is  as  groundless  as  your  infor- 
mation, for  I  was  not  at  Newmarket,  nor  am  I  with  all  or  any  of  the  Drabs 
in  London.  Drabs  delight  not  me,  nor  ladies  neither,  as  Hamlet  says. 
I  know  but  one  woman  worth  looking  at,  speaking  to,  kissing,  touching, 
&c.,  and  she  is  a  little  Brimstone  that  is  diverting  heo^elf  at  Paris.  Pray 
give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  unless  she  com^s  home  soon,  I  shaU 
think  her  a  good  for  nothing  monkey,  since  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to 
come  to  Paris  ;  the  administration  is  as  follows  :  duke  of  Portland,  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury,  lord  North  and  Charles,  secretaries  of  state,  lord 
Stormont,  president  of  the  council,  lord  Carlisle,  lord  privy  seal,  lord 
Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  the  duke  of  Devonshire  will  not  go  to  Ireland,  and  if  he  had 
he  would  have  insisted  on  my  going  with  him ;  perhaps.  Madam,  upon 
your  account  (Oh,  Dalilah  !),  lord  Cholmondelev  has  the  duke  of  Dorset's 
place,  and  lord  Foley  is  post-master.  Charles  nas  sent  you  a  sad  stick  of 
an  Ambassador  to  Paris,  the  duke  of  Manchester.     What  you  »ay  about 
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The  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  compels  us  to  pass 
over  intermediate  events,  to  the  last  grand  epoch  in  the  lite  of 

signing  my  name*  is  so  like  you,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  think 
you  was  snch  a  Goose  ;  however,  goose  as  you  are,  you  must  always  have 
your  own  way,  so  adieu,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  till  I  hear  what  you  say 
to  my  secretaryship. 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  eternally, 

R.I.C.H.A.R.D.  F.I.T.Z.P.A.T.R.J.C.K. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  and  sent  a  hundred  times  to  Co  sway,  and  the  rascal 
has  now  promised  to  have  the  picture  done  by  Monday. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tl^e  general  did  not  lose  his  mirth  with  his  office.  In 
or  out»  his  good  spirits  seem  never  to  have  deserted  him. 

Tuesday,  Dec,  16,  1783. 
Dearest  Moll ;— ^1  write  you  a  short  line  to  tell  you  the  news,  and  in- 
close you  a  paragraph  about  yourself.  Notwithstanding  our  victories  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  been  beat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
shall  all  be  out  in  a  few  days,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  all  in  again  too 
soon  to  let  me  make  the  best  use  of  my  idleness  by  coming  to  see  you  at 
Paris ;  the  world  is  all  in  astonishment,  and  very  busy  times  are  coming  on. 
If  we  go  to  the  length  of  hanging  our  opponents,  or  being  hanged  oursdves, 
I  win  g[iye  you  notice  that  you  may  come  to  the  spectacle.  Why  do  not 
you  write  you  idle  monkey — pray  do  immediately ;  adieu,  dearest  Moll,  in 
or  out  you  know, 

I  am  yours  for  ever,  R.  F. 

If  the  politicians  of  this  davmade  liffht  of  important  matters,  they  on  the 
other  hand  made  much  of  lignt  ones.  We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from 
Burke  to  Fitzpatrick,  we  believe  (the  address  is  wanting)  in  which  we  find 
him  with  much  point,  pleasantry,  and  earnestness,  fobbing  an  ale  licence. 
Tliere  is  infinite  force  in  the  concluding  reauest,  "  Pray  be  a  justice  for 
ihis  tmee,'*  Burke  perfectly  well  understanas  what  belongs  to  the  charac- 
ter  of  a  justice,  especially  in  licensing  business.  The  subjoined  is  a  copy 
of  the  MS.  :— 

Beaconsjield,  Sept.  11,  1788. 
My  Dear  Sir ; — In  the  first  place  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  the  paper  I 
write  on  as  not  being  correctly  sauared,  for  a  good  reason,  because  Ihave 
no  better ;  excuse  too  the  trouble  I  give  you  because  I  have  not  many  to 
apply  to.  The  bearer  is  my  namesake,  and  having  sometinfe  dealt  in 
eatmg  until  he  found  it  a  starving  business,  now  wishes  to  deal  in  drink-  * 
ing,  to  get  his  bread^i.  You  see  we  are  both  Irish,  the  patron  and  pro- 
teg^.  My  namesake  wishes  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  tfle- 
housekeeper.  •  Mr.  Sheridan  has  promised  us  one  justice  to  cooperate  in 
his  licence ;  I  be^  the  favour  of  your  assisting  him  as  another.  Burke  is 
orthodox  in  election  politicks,  &c.  and  has  voted  as  hi  ought  to  vote, 
ft^y  be  a  justice  for  this  once  and  oblige, 

My  dear  sir. 

Your  most  faithful 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Ejdm.  Burke. 


•  He  commonly  signed  R.  F.  and  the  lady  had  probably  challenged  a 
more  explicit  and  available  signature,  which  he  certainly  indulged  her 
with  in  tnis  instance,  by  signing  Mdth  capital  letters. 
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Sheridan-«-his  conduct  in  the  negotiation  with  lords  Grey^  tnd 
Grenville,  in  1811.  That  Sheridan  played  false  to  his  political 
friends  on  this  occasion,  certainly  appears  from  the  evidence  before 
us  ;  how  far,  in  so  doing,  he  may  have  been  true  to  the  prince, 
or  rather,  the  instrument  of  his  pleasure,  we  cannot  so  readily 
judge.  The  Whigs  thought  that  they  could  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  on  their  own  terms,  and  Sheridan  took 
care  that  the  dictatorial  spirit  which  they  discovered^  should 
not  escape  the  royal  eye."*^  He  had  no  hopes  at  this  period,  we 
conceive,  of  rising  with  the  Whigs,  and.therefore  recommended 
himself  to  the  Recent  by  his  zeal  in  his  cause,  by  his  jealous 
care  for  the  royal  dignity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  doing, 
efiected  the  exclusion  of  his  party  from  power.  The  worst  fea- 
ture in  this  intrigue  was,  Sheridan's  suppression  of  an  impor- 
tant communication,  with  which  he  was  charged,  to  the  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville. 

The  Whigs,  who  desired  complete  possession  of  royalty,  8ti» 
pulated  that  the  prince's  household,  formed  under  a  former  ad- 
ministration, should  go  out ;  this  point  was  ceded  by  the  court ; 
but  the  concession,  notified  to  Sheridan,  did  not  reach  the  ears 
of  those,  whose  objection  to  office  would  have  bepn  removed  by 
the  knowledge  of  it.  We  cannot  give  the  anecdote  more  shortly 
than  in  Mr.  Moore's  words. 

*  Lord  Yanooutb,  it  is  well  known,  stated  in  (he  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  oommunicated  to  Mr.  Sheridan  the  intention  of  the  House- 
hold to  resign,  with  the  view;  of  having  that  intention  conveyed  to  lord 
Grrey  and  knrd  Grenville,  and  thus  removing  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
these  noble  lords  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  office.  Not  only,  how« 
ever,  did  Sheridan  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  noble  Vice-chamberlain 
from  resigning,  but,  with  an  unfairness  of  dealing  which  admits,  I  own, 
of  no  vindication,  he  withheld  from  the  two  lexers  of  Opposition  the 
intelligence  thus  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  them ;  and,  when  questioned  hy 
Mr.  Tiemey  as  to  the  rumoured  intentions  of  the  Household  to  resignt 


*  His  graver  commentaries  on  the  correspondence  of  the  Whi^  lords, 
may  be  considered  as  embodied  in  this  jeu  d'esprit,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
a  certain  quarter,  may  easily  be  imagined. 

An  Address  to  the  Prince,  1811. 

"  III  all  humility  we  crave. 
Our  Regent  may  become  our  slave  ; 
And  beine  so,  we  trust  that  HE 
Will  thanK  us  for  our  loyalty. 
Then,  if  he'll  help  us  to  pull  down 
His  Father's  dignity  and  crown. 
We'll  make  him  in  some  time  to  come. 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom." 
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cSend  to  bet  five  hundred  guineas  that  there  was  no  such  step  in  oon« 
tempktioin.'— -pp.  674,  675* 

From  the  period  of  this  intrigue,  to  the  hour  of  his  death  (the 
miserable  circumstances  of  which  we  shall  pass  over  as  suffi- 
ciently well  known)  nothing  went  well  with  Shendan.  His  pe* 
cuniary  difficulties  increased  as  his  resources  failed  him ;  and 
the  dissolution  of  1812  deprived  him  at  once  of  his  political 
consequence,  and  his  parliamentary  protection.  He  made  an 
attempt,  indeed,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  stood  for 
Stafford,  aiid  the  failure  there  served  materially  to  hasten  his 
ruin.  After  mentioning  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Moore  states, 
under  the  date  of  1813,  that ''  the  pritue  regent  offered  to  bring 
Urn  (Sheridan)  into  Parliament j  but  that  the  thought  of  retumina 
to  that  scene  of  his  triumphs  arid  his  freedom,  with  the  royal  owners 
markf  as  it  were,  upon  him,  was  more  than  he  could  bear-^-^and  he 
declined  the  offer ."-^f.  682. 

We  are  willing  to  ascribe  this  representation  to  Mr.  Moore's 
want  of  information,  and  to  hold  him  guilty,  not  of  suppressii^ 
an  important  fact,  but  of  the  minor  onence  of  failing  to  search 
out  t£e  truth*  The  truth  then  is,  that  the  prince  regent  did 
not  merely  offer  to  bring  Sheridan  into  Parliament,  but  about 
the  latter  end  of  1812,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  his  rc^al  high- 
ness conveyed  to  him,  through  lord  Moira,ybur  thousand  pounds* 
The  money  was  deposited  by  his  lordship  with  Mr.  Cocker,  the 
solicitor,  who  acted  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  this  occasion, 
and  a  treaty  was  opened  with  Mr.  Attersol  for  a  seat  for  Wooi* 
ton  Basset.  The  negotiation,  indeed,  was  all  but  concluded, 
notfiing  being  wanting  but  Sheridan's  presence  on  the  spot.  On 
three  successive  evenings,  Mr.  Cocker  dined  with  Sheridau  at 
a  hotel  in  Albemarle-street,  a  chaise  being  on  each  night  wait- 
ing at  tbe  door  to  convey  them  down  to  Wootton  Basset ;  on  each 
night  Sheridan,  after  nis  wine,  postponed  the  journey  to  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  he  altogether  abandoned  the 
project  of  purchasing  a  seat  in  Parliament,  received  the  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  applied  them,  as  he  was  warranted  to  do 
by  the  permission, of  the  donor,  to  his  private  uses.  This  trans- 
action certainly  delivers  the  kin^  from  the  reproach  of  never 
having'ministered  to  the  relief  otSheridan — a  charge  which  has 
heea  urged  against  his  majesty  in  numberless  smart  satires  and 
lampoons.  How  it  happened  that  this  fact  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Moore  we  may  not  conjecture,  and  what  renders 
the  omission  (for  so  we  shall  consider  it)  the  more  extraordinary 
is,  that  a  rumour  of  such  a  transaction  has  long  been  afloat,  and 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  it  were  ob* 
vioos  aud  easy*    It  is  natural  to  suppose,  also^  that  oar  autbor 
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must,  in  "composing  this  work,  have  felt  no  ordinary  anxiety  to 
do  the  king  such  justice  as  consisted  with  strict  truth,  and  that 
he  would,  accordingly,  have  closely  investigated  ^  report  excul- 
patory of  his  majesty,  as  tending  to  shew  that  he  had  beeri 
kinder,  than  the  world  has  been  given  to  believe,  to  Sheridan. 
As,  however,  Mr.  Moore  has  not  noticed  the  faOrt  30ve  iitate4 
we  must  take  it  if)r  granted,  that  he^ieither  heiXv*  the  nbmouAr 
>f  it,  nor  found  any  trace  of  it  in  th<)  course  of  his  inquiries ; 
and  this  is  the  more  sin^lar,  as  it  la}r  in  the  direct  track  in 
which  information  concermng  Sheridan  mi^ht  have  been  sought. 
Had  he  known  the  fact  he  must  have  published  it ;  because  Mr. 
Moore  must  be  well  aware,  that  the  cause  to  which  he  professeis 
himself  a  friend  must  be  promoted  by  truth  ;  our  battle  is  to  be 
fought  with  the  arms  of  truth,  our  victory  is  to  be  won  by  truth, 
and  when  we  give  those  opposed  to  us  the  benefit  of  truth,  we 
extend  the  field  of  our  own  power.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  omission  in  question,  whether  it  has  ansen  from  igno- 
rance or  indolence,  it  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  credit  oi  the 
book — where  we  find  one  deficiency,  we  suspect  others*  Others^ 
too,  there  are,  but  of  another  and  less  invidious  nature.  The  part 
which  Sheridan  took  on  the  mutiny  in  the  navy,  is  passed  over  with 
a  vague  reference  to  history,  though  it  is  the  especial  province 
of  a  biographey,  to  state  all  he  knows  of  the  subject  of  his  labours, 
and  thus  to  provide,  in  some  degree,  against  the  accidents  of 
tradition.  How  many  valuable  stores  of  information  would 
have  been  lost  to  us,  if  the  writers  of  memoirs  had  shortened 
their  labours  by  references  to  history.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  giving  a  work  requiring  patience,  we  may  say 
drudgery,  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  finds  the  dry  task  of  detail 
irksome,  and  who  rgoices  in  flying  off  to  such  matter  as  allows 
of  his  exhibiting  more  of  himself,  than  of  the  man  whose  Hfe  he 
is  recording.  Still  more  inexcusable  is  the  omission  of  the  ser- 
vice which  Sheridan  rendered  to  the  press,  when  an  illibersd  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ^  exclude 
newspaper-reporters  from  the  bar.  Not  even  a  passing  allusion 
is  made  to  Sheridan's  conduct  on  tliis  occasion,  though  no  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life  does  greater  honour  to  his  memory.  De- 
ficiencies like  these  certainly  do  little  credit  to  our  author's  per- 
formance, for  it  is  clear,  that  either  his  judgment  or  his  infor- 
mation has  been  sadly  at  fault. 

As  for  the  character  of  Sheridan,  with  the  impressions  con- 
veyed by  this  work  of  friendship  fresh  on  our  minds,  we  are  re- 
luctant to  touch  on  it.  It  may  be  shortly  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "  he  wa^  an  unsuccessful  political  adventurer,"  all  his 
errors  follow  as  necessary  consequences  of  his  condition.     Had 
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he  taken  the  other^  the  profitable  side,  as  it  has  turned  out^  con- 
trary to  Whig  expectation,  he  might  have  left,  together  with  a 
few  debts,  as  respectable  a  reputation  behind  him,  as  did  many 
of  the  sleek  retainers  of  the  "  Heaven-born  Minister."  Place 
is  the  only  safe  port  for  loose  principles,  and  many  a  crazy 
craft  looks  respectable,  lying  up  in  ordinary  in  that  sweet  har- 
bour«  that  would  make  as  bad  a  business  of  a  long  cruize  with 
short  provisions  as  poor  Sheridan  did. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  literary  merits  of  this  work. 
Though,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  never  hoped  for  a 
valuable  piece  of  Biography  from  Mr.  Moore,  we  must  own 
that  we  expected  some  trim  pretty  writing  at  his  hands.  In 
this  particular  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  composition  of 
the  book  is  generally  loose,  and  often  vicious ;  the  style  is  poetic j 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it,  to  a  surfeitinj^  degree.  On  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  there  are  2,500  similes  m  the  book,  not  to 
mention  metaphors  arid  figurative  terms.  The  similes  are  as 
impertinent  as  they  are  frequent ;  no  matter  what  the  subject  is, 
no  matter  whether  there  is  room  for  them  or  not,  they  contrive 
to  wedge  themselves  into  the  tail  of  a  sentence  by  force  of  a 
dash,  and  introduced  with  the  incessantly  occurring  like :  we 
dd' conscientiously  believe,  that  since  the  world  began,  there 
never  was  a  book  which  had  so  many  likenesses,  and  so 
few  resemblances  ;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  it  beats  the  Somer- 
set-house exhibition  of  portraits.  We  shall  conclude  by  making 
a  little  bouquet  of  the  flowers  of  Moore. 

P.  36.  Miss  Linley  prefers  Sheridan  to  her  wealthier  ad- 
mirers. All  that  could  be  said  about  the  matter  was,  that  she 
was  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman ;  but  our  author  thus  con- 
trives to  sublimate  this  e very-day  'occurrence : — '*  Like  that 
saint  Cecilia,  by  whose  name  she  was  always  called,  she  had 
long  welcomed  to  her  soul  a  secret  visitant,*  tv/tose  gifts  were 
of  a  higher  and  more  radiant  kind,  than  the  more  wealthy  and 
lordly  of  this  world  can  proffer." 

Our  author  should  be  more  circumspect  in  his  similes  and 
explanatory  notes.  We  read  that  Miss  Linley  welcomed  to  her 
soul  a  secret  visitant,  and  are  at  that  word  referred  to  a  note, 
which  tells  us  that  the  youth  found  in  her  chamber  had  two 
crowns  in  his  hand  ! 

P.  165.  He  makes  a  text  of  Buffbn's  saying,  ''  Genius  is 
Patience,"    or  as   another   French   writer   has  explained  his 


•  The  youth  found  in  her  chamber,  had  in  his  hand  two  crowns  or 
wreaths,  the  one  of  lilies  the  other  of  roses,  which  he  had  brought  from 
plmdise ! — Legend  of  St.  Cecilia, 

YOL,  iv, — w%  R.  2  j: 
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thought,  "  La  Patience  cherche,  et  le  G6nie  trouve."  The 
thought  is  good,  and  pointedly  expressed;  but  Mr.  Moore 
cannot  let  the  matter  rest  here  ;  he,  accordingly,  sends  Genius 
and  Patience  fishing  for  pearls ;  Patience  goes  to  the  bottom 
to  search  for  the  pearl,  and  Genius  dives  and  brings  it  up. 
This  idea  would  have  been  charming  set  to  verse  and  music  m 
the  Melodies. 

P.  186.  He  thus  moralises,  by  figure,  on  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  Joseph  Surface,  the  profligate  and  the  hypocrite. 
•'  The  levities  and  the  errors  of  the  one,  arising  from  warmth  of 
heart  and  of  youth,  may  be  merely  like  those  mists  that  exhale 
from  summer  streams,  obscuring  them  awhile  to  the  eye,  with- 
out aflPecting  the  native  purity  of  their  waters  ;  while  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  other  is  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  shining  with 
Eromise  on  the  surface,  but  all  false  and  barren  beneath,"  We 
ave  seldom  seen  a  more  judicious  "  may  fte"  than  that  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  simile ;  errors  may  be  like  mists,  or  they  may 
not  be,  it  is  just  as  it  happens.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
satisfactorily  points  of  morals  are  argued  thus  by  figure.  Mfike 
the  profligate  a  stream  and  all  goes  well  with  him — warmth  of 
heart— evaporation — ^mist — purity  of  element,  are  then  things 
of  course.  Make  the  hypocrite  a  desert,  and  you  can  do  what 
you  please  with  him — his  vice  is  like  the  mirage,  shining  with  " 
promise  on  the  surface,  but  all  fake  AeweaM— this  by  the  way 
18  false  figure,  for  the  falsehood  is  in  the  mirage,  not  in  the 
thing  beneath  it,  the  sand  is  not  false  but  the  appearance  that 
laasks  it. 

P.  220.  ^'  Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  he  affected 
to  support  his  cauise,  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  the  eyes  of 
the  snake  glistening  from  under  them."  We  have  met  with 
nothing  like  this  since  the  simile  of  the  Irish  barrister — '^ there 
he  stood,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with  his  hand  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  lite  a  crocodile."  The  eyes  of  snakes  may  glisten 
under  many  conceivable  things  ;  but,  by  no  force  of  imagina- 
tion can  we  fancy  them  glistening  under  arguments. 

P.  333.  Some  reflections  on  the  slow  progress  of  the  obvious 
truths  of  political  oeconomy,  are  p^tically  interrupted  as 
follows  :  "  Thus,  frequently  does  Truth,  before  the  drowsy 
world  is  prepared  for  her,  like 


^  The  new  mom  on  the  Indian  steep. 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep/  " 


Such  puerile  trifling  is  insufierable. 

P.  372.     Our  poet  speaks  edifyingly  of  wandering  *'  after 
Sense  into  that  region  of  Metaphor  where,   too  often,   like 
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Angelica  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Atlante,  she  is  sought  for 
in  vain."  This  is  too  true,  and  our  author  very  whimsically 
exemplifies  the  vice  he  reprehends.  Why  is  a  thmg  sought  for 
and  not  to  be  found,  like  Angelica  in  the  palace  of  Atlante  ?  If 
a  simile  was  necessary  to  illustrate  a  truth  as  bald  as  time,  why 
might  not  a  more  generally  intelligible  one  have  served  the 

Eurpose— a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  or  a  knee-buckle  in  the 
ighlands,  would  have  conveyed  the  idea  as  well  as  Angelica  in 
the  palace  of  Atlante. 

P.  440.  Decayed  jests  like  dried  snakes  :  "  Time  having 
removed  their  venom,  and  with  it,  in  a  great  degree,  their  wit, 
they  are  now,  like  dried  snakes,  mere  harmless  objects  of 
cunosity." 

P.  698.  A  chapter  on  the  state  of  parties  opens  thus :— - 
**  During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  into  which  the  country 
was  now  lulled — like  a  skip  becalmed  for  a  moment  in  the  valley 
between  two  vast  waves — such  a  change  took  place,"  8cc. 

P.  669.  Creditors  excited,  from  the  torpidity  of  despair,  by 
the  hope  of  payment,  like  adders  drawn  forth  by  the  sun. 
**  The  mere  likelihood  of  a  sum  of  money  being  placed  at  his 
disposal  was  sufficient — ^like  the  '  bright  day  that  brings  forth 
the  adder' — to  call  into  life  the  activity  of  all  his  duns."— The 
vipers ! 

But  we  sicken  of  these  sweets,  which  are  indeed  so 
abundantly  scattered  through  the  book  as  to  render  particular 
citations  unnecessary.  No  one  can  open  a  page  of  the  volume 
without  seeing  some  three  or  four  examples  of  the  kind  we 
have  quoted  ;  indeed  our  author  seems  to  have  thrown  all  the 
loose  chips -of  his  poetic  workshop  into  the  life  of  Sheridan. 
Gurran  used  to  say,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  could  not  speak 
sense,  he  spoke  metaphor ;  whether  this  has  been  Mr.  Moore's' 
plan  of  composition  we  shall  not  venture  to  decide.  The 
looseness-of  the  style  is  often  quite  as  annoying  as  its  unprovoked 
beauties.  The  reader  is  frequently  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand who  speaks,  or  who  or  what  is  referred  to.  But  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
association  of  finery  and  slovenliness. 


2e3 
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Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  Samuel  Fepys,  Esq.  F.R.S,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II. ;  comprising 
his  Diary  from  1 659  to  I669,  deciphered  hy  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
A.  B.  of  St  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  from  the  original  Short-hand 
MS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library ;  ana  a  Selection  from  his  Private 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Richard,  Lord  Braybrooke.  In  two 
volumes.  London.  Henry  Colbum.  4to.  pp.  1139.  Price  six 
guineas. 

npHE  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys  is  the  most  curious  of  those  MS. 
memorials  of  old  times,  which  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the 
present  age  has  raked  up  from  the  dust  of  neglected  libraries. 
We  are  not  told  to  what  circumstances  we  are  indebted  for  its 
publication,  at  this  particular  period^  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  repose.  Perhaps  we  owe  it  to  the  fortunate  escape  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  Memoirs  from  the  scissors,  and  to  the  celebrity 
which  that  amusing  piece  of  autobiography  has  acquired.  The 
history  of  the  MS.  is  told  in  the  title  page.  Mr.  Pepys  left 
behind  him  no  children,  to  whom  this  record  of  a  part  of  his 
life  would  have  been  interesting — a  source,  apparentlj^,  of  regret  ,• 
for  he  observes,  in  one  part  of  the  Diary,  that  "  it  is  a  sad 
consideration  how  the  Pepyses  decay,  and  nobody  almost  that  I 
know  in  a  present  way  of  increasing  them.'*  "  Our  family," 
however,  he  ingenuously  confesses,  ^^  were  never  very  con- 
siderable.*' The  MS.  therefore  he  beque,athed^  along  Mdth  the 
rest  of  his  library,  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member ;  so  that,  instead  of  remaining  in  a 
pigeon-hole  of  some  antiquated  family  cabinet,  it  has  had  the 
honour  of  slumbering  on  a  shelf  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana, 
so  named,  we  suppose,  in  honour  of  the  testator.  One  of  Alma 
Mater's  more  laborious  children,  to  whose  patient  industry  the 
reader  must  consider  himself  as  principally  indebted  for  what- 
ever instruction  or  delight  he  may  reap  from  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes,  was  employed  in  the  painful,  though  not  unpleasant 
task,  of  deciphering  the  MS. ;  and  the  head  of  a  noble  family,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  mansion, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  enjoys  authority  in  the  College  in  ques- 
tion, took  upon  himself  the  more  honourable,  but  less  irksome, 
duty  of  editor.  The  London  press  has  performed  its  part  with 
its  usual  disregard  of  economy ;  and  the  Diary  now  appears 
before  the  world  in  a  shape  in  which  the  writer  would  have 
some  diflBculty  in  recognizing  his  own  production. 

It  is  to  be  cashed  that  Mr.  Pepys  could  have  a  sight  of  the 
monumental  tomes^  in  which  an  a^e,  remote  from  his  own^  h^a 
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enshrined  this  minute  record  of  his  every-day  life;  and  yet 
more,  that  he  could  be  made  aware  of  the  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  his  secret  thoughts,  petty  weaknesses,  and  trifling 
adventures,  the  knowledge  of  which  men  usually  lock  up,  with 
jealous  care,  in  their  own  bosoms.  The  reader  can  imagine,  for 
instance,  the  dismay  with  which  Mr.  Pepys  would  read  in  the 
hot-pressed  pages  and  splendid  type  of  the  present  volumes 
such  important  pieces  of  intelligence  as  the  following : 

*  Jan.  1.  Lord's  Day,  dined  at  home  in  the  garret,  where  my  wife 
dressed  the  remains  of  a  turkey,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  burned  her 
hand.* — '  Nov.  4th.  Lord's  Day,  in  the  mom  to  our  own  churchy 
where  a  lazy  poor  sermon . . .  My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to  day,  it 
being  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  to  wear  a  black  patch.'— 
'  July  1st.  This  morning  came  home  my  fine  Camlett  cloak,  with  gold 
buttons^  and  a  silk  suit,  which  cost  me  much  money,  and  pray  God  to 
make  me  able  to  pay  for  it*  —  *  Oct.  22nd,  \66S.  This  morning  hearing 
that  the  queen  grows  worse  again,  I  sent  to  stop  the  making  of  my 
velvet  coat,  till  I  see  whether  she  Uves  or  dies.* — '  Feb.  1 0th.  I  did 
give  my  wife's  brother  ten  shillings,  and  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me,  a 
close-bodied  lisht-coloured  cloth  coat  with  a  gold  edging  in  each  seam, 
that  was  the  lace  of  my  wife's  best  petty-coat,  that  she  had  when  I 
married  her.  He  is  going  to  Holland  to  seek  his  fortune :' — '  Oct.  19th. 
Waked  with  a  very  high  wind,  and  said  to  my  wife,  I  pray  God  I  hear 
not  of  the  death  of  any  great  iKjrson,  this  wind  is  so  high  V — '  Feb.  25th. 
1666-7.  Lay  long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife, 
how  she  used  to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  my  foul  clothes  with  her 
own  hand  for  me,  poor  wretch !  in  our  little  room,  at  my  lord  Sand-* 
wich's,  for  which  I  ought  ever  to  love  and  admire  her,  and  do ;  and 
persuade  myself  she  would  do  the  same  thhig  again,  if  God  should 
reduce  us  to  it.' 

"  Men  should  know  why  they  write,  and  for  what  end  ;*'  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  purpose  can  have  induced  Mr. 
Pepys  to  commit  thus  to  paper  the  most  trifling  particulars  of 
his  life.  He  would,  perhaps,  himself  have  grounded  his  apology 
upon  the  principle  of  self-love,  the  force  of  which  every  body 
wSa  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  :  — "  Pepys  sum,  et  nilul 
Pepysianum  a  me  alienum  puto — Trifles  make  the.  sum  of 
every  man's  daily  life,  even  of  the  best  and  greatest ;  and  the 
relation  of  these,  though  interesting  to  nobody  else,  may  amuse, 
in  after  times,  the  writer's  self.  The  Diary  was  intended  for 
my  own  eye,  not  your's,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
speculate  at  all  about  the  matter."  And  this  we  presume  to 
have  been  the  matter  of  fact.  That  he  wrote  his  journal  with 
a  view  to  its  ultimate  publication,  at  least  in  its  present  state, 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  How  it  came  to  pass  ♦'  '  MS. 
was  neglected  or  forgotten  at  the  period  of  B' 
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illness,  is  a  question,  indeed,  which  we  have  not  the  means  of 
satisfactorily  answering.  Sensitive  and  cautious,  even  to 
timidity,  as  the  author  shows  himself  to  have  been,  and  jealous 
of  its  being  even  known  that  he  kept  a  diary  at  all,  could 
he  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  chance  of  its  ever  being 
publicly  read  ?  Or  did  he  rely  upon  the  security  of  his  cipher, 
and  imagine  that  short-hand  would  protect  his  secrets  against 
the  inquisitive  genius  of  mankind?  Or  did  he  designedly  bequeath 
hifi  secret  histcH'y  as  a  valuable  legacy  of  political  inetruction 
to  succeeding  generations ;  and,  not  having  had  the  courage  to 
be  a  reformer  himself,  leave  in  this  history  of  ministerial 
abuses  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the  necessity  ctf 
a  reform  ?  Or,  as  we  are  more  inclined  to  believe,  not  being 
able  readily  to  come  at  the  document  in  question,  did  he 
Consign  it  over,  with  the  rest  of  his  books,  to  that  sepulchre  of 
learning,  a  small-college  library,  as  the  safest  depository  for 
state  secrets,  and  the  sanctuary  likely  to  be  last  invaded  by  the 
incursions  of  library  inquirers  ?  On  the  fact,  however,  of  his 
having  written  the  Diary  for  his  own  sole  use— for  such,  on  the 
internal  evidence  before  us,  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the 
fact — rests  the  great  value  we  are  disposed  to  attach  to  Uie 
work,  Mr.  Pepys  was  accused  of  being  a  Papist — in  one 
particular,  at  least,  his  practice  resemblea  theirs ;  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  nightly  confessing  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his 
official  brethren,  to  his  Diary,  with  a  fulness  and  frankness 
which  could  only  spring  from  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the  in- 
violability of  his  confessional^  The  record,  no  matter  by  what 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  has  survived^ — the 
confessions  of   a  member  of  administration — its   veracity  un- 

?uestionable— -its  details  minute  and  satisfactory.  JDenon,  the 
'rench  traveller,  speaks  of  the  sublime  gratification  he  enjoyed 
in  taking  a  MS.  of  Papyrus  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy— the  secret  history,  doubtless,  of  the  person,  •  and  as 
old  as  the  Pyramids.  It  must  have  been  with  a  similar  feeling 
of  rapture,  that  the  noble  editor  lifted  the  volumes  of  this 
forgotten  MS.  from  the  shelf,  where  they  had  slumbered  out 
more  than  their  century.  But  the  Frenchman's  delight  was 
coupled  with  the  pangs  of  a  curiosity,  which  he  knew  could 
never  be  gratified.  The  editor  had  here  the  advantage- ^the 
hieroglyphics  of  Mr.  Pepys  were  not  Uke  those  of  the  iiiummy> 
inscrutable. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  the  editor  found  it  necessary,  he 
tells  us,  to  curtail  the  original  manuscript  in  many  places,  and 
particularly  where  Mr.  Pepys,  it  seems,  had  been  unnecessarityex* 
plicit,  and  entered  into  details  not  exactly  fit  for  the  pubilic  eye« 
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He  still  appears  to  be  afraid  lest  Mr.  Pepys  should,  notwith- 
standing these  reductions,  be  found  too  locjuacious  and  prolix. 
As  to  what  has  been  withdrawn,  we  can  confide  in  the  editor's 
judgment,  that  it  would  have  swelled  the  bulk,  without  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  work ;  but  of  what  has  been  printed  there  is 
nothing  we  would  consent  to  resign,  from  my  lady  Castlemaine's 
night  dress,  and  laced  petticoats,  to  "  little,  pretty,  witty  Nelly's 
smock  sleeves  and  boddice/'  At  any  rate  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Pepys  was  not  his  own  editor.  In  the  performance  of  this  task, 
he  must  necessarily  have  looked  upon  his  Diary,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  and,  in  that  case,  unless  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  insensible  to  ridicule,  or  gifted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary portion  of  simplicity,  how  often  must  he  have  quailed 
at  the  thought  of  exposing  to  the  public  view  the  secrets  of  his 
domestic  and  official  life.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Sanmel  Pepys,  Esq." 
would  have  come  forth  into  the  world,  invested  with  a  gravity 
and  decorum  due  to  the  rank  of  a  "  high  official  situation  ;"  and 
deprived  of  all,  or  most  of  those  singular  confessions,  unconscious 
e:3Uiibitions  of  character,  and  pieces  of  private  and  ministerial 
intelligence,  which  give  them  a  rare  and  inestimable  value.  In 
order  to  dispense  a  portion  of  the  utility  to  be  derived  frortt  such 
a  work,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  propose  to  ourselves  the 
gratification  of  following  Mr.  Pepys  a  few  paces  in  his  political 
career. 

However  gloomy  may  be  the  public  views,  which  rise  before 
us,  Mr.  Pepys's  own  private  prospects  are  always  cheering ;  as, 
from  the  instant  that  he  gains  a  vantage  ground,  his  rise  is 
marked  by  no  retrograde  movement,  but  every  step  is  planted 
heedfiiUy  and  maintained  resolutely.  We  find  him,  at  the 
outset,  an  underling  in  the  office  of  sir  G.  Downing,  and, 
as  the  Cavaliers  Were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  objecting  to 
Mr.  Pepys,  serving  under  the  banners  of  Oliver's  succes- 
sors—-the  Rump.  The  state  of  his  circumstances  at  this 
time  was  sufficiently  melancholy,  and,  whatever  might  be 
his  principles,  not  likely  to  inspire  him  with  much  zeal  for  the 
existing  powers.  Sir  G.  Downing  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  business  of  his  office  might  be  transacted  by  one  person ;  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Hawley,  the 
other  clerk,  could  perform  the  work  alone.  Over  this  intima- 
tion he  describes  himself  as  pondering  sorrowfully,  till  the  belman 
came  by  with  his  bell,  under  his  window,  as  he  was  writing  this 
very  line,  and  cried,  "  Past  one  of  the  clock,  and  a  cold,  frosty, 
Wittdy  mom^-*  "'  '"  '  next  steo  in  office  was  decisive  of  his 
fate  ^  h^  *  natron  sir  Edward  Mon- 

tuguej;  ai  ''•  parliament's  generals 
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of  the  fleet,  to  sea,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary ;  and  made  no 
scruple  of  accompanying  that  person  likewise  in  his  subsequent 
transition  from  the  service  of  the  States  to  that  of  the  Stuarts. 
From  the  minutes  of  his  journal  Mr.  Pepys  appears  to  have  been 
a  cavalier  at  heart.     He  speaks  of  drinking  hard,  and  pledging 
many  deep  healths  to  the  king  ;  and  also,  how  he  fell  a  singing, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January,  his  favourite  song  in  bed, 
— ^^  Great,  just,  and  good,  &c.''  some  rantmg  lines  of  the  marquis 
of  Montrose — ^who  fought  better  than  he  rhymed— on  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  1st.     We  give  him  all  credit  for  his  principles, 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  loyalty  was  not  a  little  rein- 
forced by  his  recent  experience  of  the  coldness  of  parliamentary 
cheer,  and  the  recollection  of  the  "  frosty,  windy  morning"  above- 
mentioned.     There  is  in  the  Diary,  too,  evidence  enough  to  shew 
that  he  was  of  a  most  cheerful  and  lively  temperament,  fond  of 
joviality,  and  loving,  above  all  things,  to  hear  music  and  see 
plays  and  dances,  and  all  the  other  abominations  of  Satan.     Of 
his  loyalty,  therefore,  we  want  no  further  proof— his  principles 
were  sound.     In  the  place  ^vhicli  he  now  filled,  and  from  the 
share  he  enjoyed  of  his  patron's  confidence,  he  gained  some  in- 
sight into  the  secret  negotiations  which  the  parliament's  ^^  gene- 
ral of  the  fleet*'  and  "  general  of  the  forces''  were  carrying  on  with 
the  exiled  court ;  and  his  notes  at  this  period  consequently  afford 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  motives  by  which  the  respectable  periions, 
who  achieved  the  Restoration,  were  animated.     In  the  opinion  of 
my  lord  Sandwich,  it  was  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  on  hi» 
father,  by  the  old  king,  that  "  did  bring  him  to  his  obedience." 
Now  it  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  dispute  his  judgment 
in  this  respect,  since  he  ought  to  have  known  best  what  did 
lead  him  to  perceive  his  duty,  at  that  precise  moment ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  £.4000  per  annum  promised  him 
by  the  court,  together  with  the  bill,  in  present  possession,  for 
£.4000  more,  contributed  a  little  to  hasten  the  discovery. 

But  in  enabling  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  delirium 
that  pervaded  the  country,  at  this  period,  the  Diary  affords  matter 
for  more  interesting  reflections,  than  can  be  suggested  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  intrigues  of  public  men.  The  picture  pre- 
sented us  by  Mr.  Pepys  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling  is  not  a 
little  edifying.  Rumps  roasting,  and  bon-fires  blazing,  and  gen- 
tlemen—nay, even  ladies — tippling  round  uncorked  wine- casks, 
and  pledging  the  king's  health —"  which,  methinks,"  says  the 
moderate  Pepys, "  was  a  little  too  much '' — upon  their  knees,  ih 
the  public  streets! — Now  universal  England  getteth, drunk —it 
was  all  ale,  bon-fires,  and  brandy. — ^This  is  the  true  theory  of  tilt .. 
Restpration  j  to  the  perfecting  of  Vhich,  we  have  only  to  ii 
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the  underground  operations  of  Monk  and  one  or  two  more^  high 
in  office,  the  braviidos  of  the  cavaliers,  who  assembled  in  crowds 
from  their  taverns  and  lurking-places,  and  the  stupor  which 
appears  to  have  seizeil  upon  all  sober-thinking  men.  The  re- 
collection of  the  past  year  would,  no  doubt,  contribute  its  share. 
We  have  some  person  in  the  Diar\'  talking  of  old  passages  in 
Cromwell's  time,  and  bemoaning  his  hard  fate,  that  having  con- 
trived to  keep  in  good  esteem  and  employment  through  eight 
governments  in  one  year  (the  year  in  question),  ^*  he  failed  un- 
happy in  the  ninth.^ — Men  caught  enthusiasm,  one  of  another, 
till  the  tide  of  retundug  loyalty,  aided,  as  we  have  said,  by  ale 
and  brandy,  gushed  in  every  bosom,  and  swelled  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other.  The  following  letter — the  composition 
apparently  of  Mr.  Pepys — in  which  was  inclosed  the  vote  of  the 
council  of  war,  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  in  favour  of  the 
king,  affords  no  bad  idea  of  the  exalted  state  into  which  the 
feelings  of  men  had  thus  been  wrought.  ^^  He  that  can  fancy  a 
fleet  (like  ours)  in  her  pride,  with  pendants  loose,  guns  roar- 
ing, caps  flying,  and  the  loud  *  Vive  le  roys,'  echoed  from  one 
ship's  company  to  another,  he,  and  he  only  can  apprehend  the 
joy  this  inclosed  vote  was  received  with,  or  the  blessing  he 
thought  himself  possessed  of  that  bore  it." 

The  share  that  Mr.  Pepys  obtained  of  the  spoils  of  office,  to 
which  the  restorers  of  law  and  order  thought  themselves  fairly 
entitled,  was  a  place  in  the  Admiralty,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  interest  of  his  constant  friend,  lord  Sandwich. 
"  We  must  have  a  little  patience,"  observed  that  nobleman  to 
his  follower,  "  and  we  will  rise  together;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
do  you  all  the  good  jobs  I  can  " — "  which  was  great  content  for 
me  to  hear  from  my  lord,"  adds  Mr.  Pepys.  In  this  post  he  conti- 
nued, during  the  remainder  of  the  time  comprised  in  the  Diary, 
to  exert  himself  with  a  degree  of  diligence,  not  often  exhibited 
by  the  members  of  the  administration  to  which  he  belonged.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant 
upon  the  **  king  in  council;"  and  as  his  zeal  soon  drew  the  notice 
of  the  more  respectable  members,  it  usually  fell  to  his  province 
to  lay  before  them  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  navy,  of  which 
'  he  was  flattered  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  "  right  hand." 

The  grand  business  of  administration,  at  this  period,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  with  whom  it  had  been 
the  pleasure  of  the  nation,  no  less  than  of  the  government,  to 
quarrel ;  and  as  this  was  entirely  a  naval  war,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Diary  is  necessarily  taken  up  with  memoranda  relative  to 
the  p(wii  "     *  reader,  who  may  be  anxious  to  learn 

^Al  ~''^e  thought  sufficient  causes  for 
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wars,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  conducted,  must  turn  to 
the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Pepys,  in  which  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  first  Dutch  war  are  very  plainly  revealed.  The 
court,  influenced  by  that  idle  and  interested  spirit  by  which  it 
is  usually  actuated,  was,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  Diary, 
**  mad''  for  a  war.     Could  we  suspect  it  of  having  acted  ft*om  a 

firofounder  policy,  it  may  possibly  have  had,  also,  some  remote 
dea  of  engaging  people's  passions  on  the  side  of  government,  by 
flattering  their  national  pride  with  military  trophies  5  Mid  thus, 
under  a  gorgeous  veil,  hiding  those  gross  abuses,  which,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  more  liable  to  be  exposed  to  view.  The  king,  ac- 
cessible to  the  slightest  whim  that  prevailed  at  court,  was  learned 
in  the  mechanism  of  ships,  and,  like  a  child,  tired  of  the  gun 
which  he  is  interdicted  firing,  was  glad  to  see  his  huge  toys 
afloat  and  in  action.  The  duke  of  York,  high  admiral,  had  pre- 
tensions of  a  military  sort :  he  had  been  commended  by  Tu- 
renne,  and  was  eager  to  try  his  hand  in  the  conduct  of  a  naval 
campaign.  On  the  part  of  the  governors,  therefore,  the  Dutch 
war  originated  in  a  love  of  excitation  and  novelty,  in  that  impa- 
tience of  quiet,  to  which  vacant  minds  are  subject ;  and  in  the 
deeper,  but  not  wiser,  views  of  a  few  longer-headed  politicians. 
Of  the  people,  the  mercantile  part  were  angiy  at  being  excelled 
by  their  commercial  rivals  in  enterprise  and  skill  5  and,  like  all 
angry  persons,  ready  to  supply  their  lack  of  industry  or  talent 
by  violence ;  whilst  the  rest  appear  to  have  imbibed,  through  the 
medium  of  stage-plays,  idle  rumours,  and  high-sounding  words, 
a  strong  desire  for  a  rupture  with  the  only  power  that  pretended 
to  an  equality  at  sea.  Lastly,  the  parliament,  that  should 
have  controlled  the  madness,  levity,  and  folly  of  all,  represent»- 
iiig,  as  it  too  often  did,  during  the  course  of  this  reign,  not  the 
wisdom,  but  the  humours  of  the  nation,  entered,  with  schoiol* 
boy  vehemence,  into  the  quarrel,  and  voted  that  the  king  be  de- 
sired to  "  demand  right  for  the  wrong  done  us  by  the  Dutch^ 
and  that  they  will  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes/' 
"  Wrongs  done  us  !"  exclaims  Mr.  Pepys,  confessing,  as  usual, 
to  the  pages  of  his  Diary,  *^  when,  God  knows,  it  is  only  our  own 
negligence  and  laziness  that  have  done  us  wrong.'*  The  £nglish 
government,  indeed,  played  exactly  the  part  of  the  wolf  in  the 
fable — they  did  the  wrong,  and  first  began  to  brawl  j  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  surmise  of  sir  W.  Coventry,  and,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  fact,  the  injuries  they  had  sustained  were  nothing,  com- 
pared with  those  which  their  agents  inflicted.  "  Fresh  news  come 
of  our  beating  the  Dutch  at  Guinea ;  nay,  they  say,  we  have 
beaten  them  out  of  the  New  Netherlands  too ;  so  that  we  have 
been  doing  them  mischief  for  a  great  while,  without  public 
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knowledge  or  reason."  But  it  was  reported,  that  these  odioiui 
Dutchmen  had  hung  the  English  flag,  St.  George,  under  their 
own  standard,  in  contempt ;  had  proclaimed  themselves  lords  of 
the  southern  seas ;  and,  finally,  had  caricatured  his  majesty  lead- 
ing a  lady  in  either  hand,  and  two  courtiers  pickuig  his  pockets ; 
"  which,  certainly,  our  king  cannot  endure,  if  the  parliament 
will  give  him  money/'  And  money  the  parliament  did  accord- 
ingly give,  much  more  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  give,  at 
any  former  period,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Never  king  was  so 
•^  happy"  in  a  House  of  Commons — the  court  was  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  bent  of  its  inclination,  and  the  war  was  forthwith  be« 
gun,  in  a  gasconading  speech  of  the  duke  of  York's,  to  the  am- 
imasador  of  the  States,  who  had  endeavoured  ^'  to  sweeten  him 
with  fair  words."  "  He  did  not  doubt,"  he  said,  "  to  live  to  see 
the  Dutch  as  fearful  of  provoking  the  English,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  king,  as  he  remembered  them  to  have  been  under 
that  of  a  coquin,'*  Had  his  royal  highness  possessed  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  that  coquiuy  he  might  possibly  have  realized  hio 
vaunt ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  satisfied  with  his  first 
and  only  experiment  in  the  war ;  and  thenceforth  generously 
left  the  laurels  to  be  gathered  by  those  who  more  needed  them. 
But  the  war,  begun  in  defiance  of  right  andhonesty^  was  to  be 
defended  on  the  score  of  policy,  at  least,  and  of  the  ntness  of  the 
time  chosen  for  entering  into  it !  All  sober  people  do  concur, 
"  that  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  hoped  for."  "  I  do  hope,'** 
¥mte8  Mr.  Pepys,  "  that  parliament  will  not  give  money  yet, 
till  we  arc  more  ready  for  it.*'— ^*  Public  matters  all  in  a  hurry 
about  a  Dutch  war — our  preparations  great — and  after  all  our 
presumption,  we  are  now  as  much  afraid  of  them,  as  we  lately 
contemned  them,"  The  opinion  of  the  chancellor  and  the  graver 
ofBi^rs  of  state  concurred  with  that  of  the  rest  in  the  propriety 
of  having  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  at  some  period  or  other ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  contended  that  this,  of  all  others,  was  the 
least  favourable  season  for  commencing  it.  Seasonable  or  not, 
however,  to  war  they  went ;  and  the  question  is,  how  they  con- 
ducted it,  *^  27th  December,  1668.  Lord's  day.— Met  with  sir 
Gw  Downing  (his  late  master)  and  walked  with  him  an  hour, 
talking  of  business,  and  how  the  late  war  was  managed,  there 
being  nobody  to  take  care  of  it ;  and  he  telling  me,  when  he  was 
in  Holland,  what  he  offered  the  king  to  do,  if  he  might  have 
power,  and  then  upon  the  least  word,  perhaps  of  a  woman,  to  the 
king,  he  was  contradicted  again,  and  particularly  to  the  loss  of 
all  we  had  in  Guinea."  Frequent  as  was  the  attendance  of  Mr, 
Pepya  upon  the  council,  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  way  in 
which  the  affiurs  of  the  state  were  administered,  {^t  this  an2Uoua 
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period.     One  of  the  first  observations  he  feels  himself  called 
upon  to  make,  is,  "  I  doubt  our  lords  of  the  council  do  not  mind 
things  as  the  late  powers  did^  but  their  pleasure  or  profit  more." 
He  is  shortly  after  greatly  scandalized  at  the  ignorance  betrayed 
by  one. of  the  members  of  this  body,  no  less  important  a  person 
than  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  who  comes  to  him  to  inquire  the 
"  meaning  of  those  four  letters,  S.  P.  Q.  R.''  which  he  saw  en- 
graved on  certain  hangings,  in  an  apartment  where  they  M^ere 
met  on  some  business — a  piece  of  ignorance  ^^  not  to  be  borne  in 
a  privy-counsellor — for  which  a  school-boy  would  deserve  to  be 
whipped."'     Our  sympathy,  however,  is  not  so  irresistibly  at- 
tracted on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  some  time  after,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  council  at  Whitehall,  to  deliberate  about  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war.     "  Lord !   to  see  what  work  they  will 
make  us,  and  what  trouble  we  shall  have  to  inform  men  in  a 
business  they  are  to  begin  to  know,  when  the  greatest  of  our 
hurry  is,  is  a  thing  to  be  lamented ;  and  I  fear  the  consequences 
will  be  bad  to  us." .    If,  before  we  close  the  scene  upon  the 
privy-council  of  that  period,  the  reader  would  have  another 
peep,  he  will  obtain  one  shortly  after,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  pressing  of  men  for  the  sea  service. 
"  But  Lord,  how  they  meet ! — never  sit  down — one  comes— 
now  another  goes— then  comes  another ;  one  complaining  that 
nothing  is  done,  another  swearing  that  he  hath  been  here  these 
two  hours,  and  nobody  come."     "  'Tis  semper'  ideni^^  the  same 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     Mr.  Pepys  seldom  leaves,  the  coun- 
cil, without  going  away  "  ashamed  to  see  how  slightly  things 
are  advised  upon  there."     He  is  either  edified  by  the  sight  of 
the  king  playing  with  his  dog  all  the  while,  and  not  minding 
the  business,  or  saying  something  ^'  mighty  weak,"  if  not  down- 
right ^^  silly"— or  of  my  lord  chancellor,  or  my  lord  general, 
"  sleeping  and  snoring"  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  the  coun- 
cil table,  or  finding  them  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  some 
private  affair,  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  individuals  at  the  board, 
but  quite  alien  to  the  business  of  the  nation.     After  this  we 
shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  at  the  conclusion,  we  are  told  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Pepys',  that  he  has  been  assured,  "  from  the  mouth 
of  some  privy-counsellors,  that  at  this  day  the  council,  in  gene- 
ral, do  know  no  more  what  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  peace 
and  war,  is,  or  who  manages  it,  or  upon  whom  it  depends,"  than 
he  himself,  or  any  other  private  person.    In  this  remark  it  seems 
implied,  that  the  actual  managers  were  not  the  ostensible  mi- 
nisters, who  took  upon  themselves  the  burthen  of  responsibility ; 
and  this  idea  is    supported  by  something  that  fell   from  the 
chancellor,  iu  a  speech  to  the  council,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
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shift  the  blame  of  miscarriages  from  himself  to  others.  "They 
knew  weU,  that  he  was  no  firiend  to  the  war  from  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  had  concerned  himself  little  in,  nor  could  say  much 
to  it/'  Why,  then,  it  might  have  been  asked,  did  he,  under  those 
circumstances,  retain  his  place  ?  If  he  stood  forward  to  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  as  the  head  of  administration,  he  surely 
had  not  much  cause  to  complain,  that  the  heavy  charges,  which 
must  light  somewhere,  were  directed  at  himself,  as  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offence. 

To  men  of  this  stamp,  thus  divided,  ignorant,  and  indifferent, 
were  opposed  the  experience  and  patriotic  zeal  of  De  Witt — 
"  the  most  wise,  foreseeing,  and  discreet" — as  he  was  addressed 
in  the  superscription  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  Mr.  Pepys 
saw,  one  day,  at  council,  and  which  "  I  thought  with  myself,  I 
could  have  been  glad  might  have  been  duly  directed  to  any  one 
of  those  at  table,  though  the  greatest  men  in  this  kingdom." 
It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  contrast  with  the  able  minister  who 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch,  the  motley  group  of  statesmen, 
whom  our  wise  ancestors  had  placed  in  the  seat  of  government : 
a  chancellor  who,  according  to  his  own  confession,  had  aban- 
doned the  reins,  and  left  the  state,  at  a  most  critical  period,  to 
the  guidance  of  others ;  a  treasurer  overcome  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  studious  solely  of  his  ease ;  the  general, 
characterized  by  sir  W.  Coventry  as  a  drudge,  by  lord  Sand- 
wich as  a  thick-skulled  fool,  and  more  respectfully  by  Mr.  Pepys 
as  a  heavy,  dull  man,  who  will  not  hinder  business,  though  he 
^  cannot  aid  it ;  a  high  admiral,  led,  in  all  things  but  his  amours, 
by  the  nose,  by  his  wife ;  and  a  king  led,  in  turn,  by  every 
body,  and  adhering  to  no  one — this  day  delivering  himself  up  to 
this  man,  and  the  next  to  that — at  the  commafid  of  any  woman, 
like  a  slave — making  his  bastards  princes,  and  his  mistresses  his 
masters— hectored  by  the  chancellor — made  a  child  of  by  Buck- 
ingham— domineered  over  by  lady  Castlemaine — insulted  by  the 
king  of  France — at  the  mercy  of  every  one  who  could  command 
a  jest  or  a  witicism,  and  cheated  and  despised  by  all  the  world. 

The  management  of  the  war  was  bad,  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  inanity  of  the  council ;  and  its  success  accorded  exactly 
with  the  management.  It  was  evident  that  the  issue  depended 
entirely  upon  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  and  this  instrument  the 
government  had  contrived  to  make  as  little  formidable  to  the 
enemy,  and  as  oppressive  to  the  nation,  as  incompetent  ofl&cers 
and  a  wasteful  expenditure  could  render  it.  Influenced  partly 
by  their  jealousy,  and  partly  by  motives  yet  less  respectable,  the 
court  had  early  begun  to  displace  the  veteran  captains — ^^  tar- 
paulin^/^  as  they  termed  them—^who  had  been  h^ 
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Common-wealthy  and  were  experienced  as  Well  as  &tout ;  and 
to  substitute  young  persons  of  honour^  gay  courtiers,  gentlemen* 
captains,  who  if  they  were  not  deficient  in  personal  bravery,  yet 
ruined  the  fleet  by  their  laxity  of  discipline.  It  was  ai\  opinion 
early  expressed  by  lord  Sandwich,  that,  if  ever  the  old  captions 
should  be  put  out,  and  new  ones  command  in  their  stead,  *^  things 
would  certainly  go  to  wracke,"  And  yet  this  noble  person  had 
so  little  either  of  honesty  or  courage,  ^^  as  very  discreetly"  to 
tell  the  duke  of  York  ("  though  quite  against  his  judgment  and 
inclination")  that  the  king's  new  captains  ought,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  borne  with  and  encouraged.  The  consequences 
were  exactly  what  lord  Sandwich  apprehended.  *^  There  is  no 
person,"  says  Mr.  Pepys,  "  in  condition  to  command  the  fleets'- 
but  the  duke  of  York;  and  why? — "  because  the  captains  are 
grown  so  great."  ^^  As  to  discipline,"  exclaims  Commissioner 
Middleton,  ^^  the  condition  of  the  fleet  is,  as  if  the  devil  had 
commanded  it,"  "  How  infinite,"  cries  Commissioner  Pett, 
*^  are  the  disorders  among  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
fleet.  No  discipline — nothing  but  swearing  and  cursing"— ^ 
(which  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  characteristic  mark 
of  a  ^^  stout"  man) — no  person  of  counsel  or  advice  in  the  fleet—* 
the  gentlemen-captains  carrying  what  men  they  please,  doing 
what  they  please,  and  not  to  be  kept  in  order,  by  reason  of  their 
friends  about  the  King  and  the  Duke,  to  whose  countenance 
they  are  indebted  for  this  impunity.  "  I  walked,"  says  Mr. 
Pepys,  ^^  two  or  three  turns  in  the  Park,  under  the  great  trees," 
(with  sir  W.  Coventry) ;  ^^  and  we  did  begin  to  discourse  of  the 
young  genteel  captains,  and  he  was  very  free  with  me  in  speak- 
ing his  mind  of  their  unruliness,  and  what  a  loss  the  king  hath 
(rf  his  old  men."  The  generals  and  commanders  themselves 
either  understood  no  better,  or  were  led  by  interested  motives  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  their  officers.  Sir  John  Lawson, 
for  example,  ^^  was  a  man  of  no  counsel  at  all,  but  had  got  the 
confidence  to  say  as  the  gallants  did,  and  proposed  to  himself  to 
make  himself  great  by  their  means,  and  saying  as  they  did." 
Want  of  discipline  is  generally  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  defi- 
ciency in  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  popular  cry  of  the  day  was, 
that  the  true  English  valour,  so  much  talked  of,  was  almost  spent 
and  worn  out.  And,  indeed,  though  the  principal  characteristic 
of  our  naval  chiefs,  at  this  period,  was  a  species  of  rude,  ill-disci- 
plined courage,  combined,  however,  with  a  strong  propensity  to 
gasconading,  yet  instances  of  gross  and  open  cowardice  are  far 
from  being  of  rare  occurrence.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  did  not 
scruple  to  attribute  his  defeat  in  the  memorable  engagement  of 
flune  }6Mi>  to  the  want  of  co-operatipn  aud  spirit  pn  the  part  of 
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his  ciqptams,  of  whom,  he  dedieured,  that  out  of  S5  ships,  not  above 
25  fought.  Had  they  all  done  their  duty,  lie  observed  to  Mr. 
Pepys,  as  they  sat  at  table,  after  one  of  his  duchess's  *'  na^ty 
dirty  dinners/'  he  would  no  more  have  doubted  beating  thu 
Dutch,  than  eating  the  apple  that  lay  on  his  trencher.  His 
subalterns  were  not  backward  in  retorting  the  charge  of  mis* 
Qonduct  and  incapacity.  *^  All  the  comnuuiders,  officers,  anil 
even  the  common  seamen,  do  condemn  every  part  of  the  late 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle;  both  in  his  fighting  at  iUI, 
running  among  them  in  his  retreat,  and  nuining  the  shins  on 
ground;  so  as  nothing  can  be  worse  spoken  of."  Sir  W.  Pen 
says,  ^^  it  was  pure  dismay  and  fear  that  made  them  all  run 
upon  the  Galloper,  not  having  their  wits  about  them,  and  thiit 
it  was  a  nuracle  that  they  were  not  all  lost."  Our  coiiiinaiiderH| 
be  added,  nay  our  very  fliig-officers,  do  stand  in  need  of  exer- 
cising themselves  as  well  as  their  men;  and  he  iissured  Mr. 
Pepys,  that  in  the  late  engagement  there  was  one  of  them  thai 
did  not  know  ^^  which  tacke  lost  the  wind,  or  kept  it."  It  was 
generally  confessed  by  the  officers;  that  they  wctc  fairly  chased 
down  to  their  own  coast,  hi  the  June  engagement,  inHonuich 
diat  the  whole  fleet  was  ashamed  to  hear  of  the  bon-fin^s  at 
borne. 

.  The  place  which  Mr.  Pepys  held  in  the  Admiralty,  wtis  one 
that  necessarily  gave  him  an  intimate  acquuintanccr  witli  the 
home-government  also  of  the  "  Iloyal  Navy  ;"  and  the  reailer, 
curious  to  see,  how  that  t/ten  favourite  play-thing  of  the  court 
was  administered,  may  obtain  ^^  every  information  "  in  the  yt^vM 
of  the  Diary.  We  can  but  afford  him  a  peep  or  two.  "  'I  o  the 
council-chamber,  where  the  connnittre  of  the  navy  sat,  and 
where  we  discoursed  neveral  things ;  but  I^ord  !  like  fools,  ho  that 
it  was  a  shame  U)  see  things  of  this  iin|K)rtancc  managed  by  a 
council  that  understand  nothing  of  thein."  The  {ulvantages  i/f 
having  princes  for  statesmen  ifiay  be  seen  in  i\w  following  yau- 
sages :  Mr.  Pepys  liad,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York,  writU-n 
a  letter  to  the  Xavy-board,  {K^inting  out  what  was  defw.livc  in 
their  management,  with  th«;  he  verity  only  pro|M'r  in  concernh  of 
national  importance.  Mr.  Wren,  the  duke's  hecn-tary,  in- 
formed him  that  he  did  n^it  think  it  am^ihUui  with  the  dukv  of 
York's  greatness  to  fepcak  in  thohe  Unttk  ;  "  whi<:h  in,  i>i'rhapN, 
true,  but  then  do  truly  khow  the  eflVrlh  of  havinj<  prin<:«'S  in 
places,  where  order  and  di^ripline-  idiouhi  b<-.'*  A^ain— ^*  Vn-U.y 
to  see  how  sir  \\\  Batti;n  that  tturrUA  the  kurveyft  of  all  the 
fleet  to  show  their  ill  tutudhioh  Up  tiie  diik4;  of  Y'/fk,  wh«-n  h«f 
found  (he  prince  (Rupert j  tiiere,  did  mA  >, UiiiUgk 

the  meeting  wau»  of  lu»  otrii  md  *^ 
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when  I  asked  him,  he  told  me  he  knew  the  prince  too  well  to 
anger  him,  so  that  lie  was  afraid  to  do  it." 

But  besides  laying  the  blame  upon  their  captains  and  com- 
manders, where  a  portion  of  it  certainly  was  due,  the  generals  of 
the  fleet  had  anotlier  resource ;  and  this  was,  to  Charge  all  the  errors 
of  the  war  upon  contradictory  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
negligence  of  the  commissioners.  If  they  returned  too  soon  to 
port,  or  went  out  too  late,  as  often  happened,  their  excuse  still 
was,  a  want  of  necessaries.  "  Sir  W.  Coventry  did  read  me  a 
letter  from  the  generals  to  the  king — a  most  scurvy  letter,  re- 
flecting most  upon  him,  and  then  upon  me,  and  the  whole  oflSce, 
for  neglecting  their,  and  the  king's  service,  and  this  in  very  plain, 
and  sharp  and  menacing  terms."  Sir  William,  however,  whom 
it  was  •^^  a  good  comfort"  to  Mr.  Pepys  ^^  to  have  involved  in 
the  same  charge  with  himself,"  made  light  of  the  accusation  : 
and,  speaking  of  the  supplies  which  had  been  collected  for  the 
fleet  that  was  about  to  put  to  sea,  "  more,  in  all  kinds,"  than 
liad  ever  before  been  raised,  he  jestingly  added,  for  he  was  a 
kind  of  wit,  ^^  Well,  if  this  will  not  do,  I  will  say,  as  Sir  J. 
Falstaff  did  to  the  prince,  tell  your  father,  that  if  he  do  not  like 
this,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself !"  That  the  charge, 
however,  was  not  generally  without  foundation,  is  evident  from 
better  authority — the  minutes  of  Mr.  Pepys  himself.  He  is  in- 
formed by  lord  Sandwich,  in  confidence,  that  no  fleet,  he  be- 
lieves, ever  put  to  sea  in  the  condition  his  was,  when  it  went 
out  last— scarcely  any  necessaries — no  beer  at  all,  and  pro- 
visioned but  for  a  few  days,  when  it  should  have  had  stores 
for  a  month.  One  of  his  own  private  memoranda  is  to  the  same 
effect,  "  instead  of  thirty,  able  to  get  out  only  seven  ships  to  sea, 
and  in  these,  God  knows,  the  men  sick,  and  provisions  lacking !" 
But  how  happened  it  that  two  active  and  able  ministers,  like 
Mr.  Pepys  and  his  fi-iend  sir  W.  Coventry,  both  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  war,  from  motives  partly  patriotic  and  partly 
selfish,  should  not  have  conducted  the  business  of  their  depart- 
ment with  more  effect  ?  The  cause  is  obvious  in  every  page  of 
the  Diary — the  want  of  money — a  complaint,  which  is  repeated 
from  one  end  of  the  journal  to  the  other. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  navy,  of  which  Mr. 
Pepys  was  the  organ,  rendered  frequent  communication  with 
the  treasury  a  matter  of  course  on  his  part,  and  we  have  thus 
occasional  access  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  administration — '^  And 
what  behind  it  lay" — let  us  see.  It  is  but  a  glimpse  we  obtain, 
but  it  is  quite  enough  to  reveal  the  condition,  to  which  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  government  were  reduced.  ^^With 
sir  G.  Carteret,  &c,  to  my  lord  treasurer,  and  there  did  lay  open 
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the  expemie  for  the  six  months  past ;  and  an  estimate  of  the 
seven  to  come.  But  to  see  how  my  lord  treasurer  did  bless 
himself^  crjring  he  would  do  no  more  than  he  could,  nor  give 
more  money  than  he  had,  if  the  occasion  were  never  so  great, 
which  is  but  a  bad  story."  A  day  or  two  after,  in  the  presence 
of  the  chancellor,  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  Mr.  Pepys  has 
occasion  again  to  force  upon  their  notice  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  navy.  ^  But  strange  to  see  how  they  hold  up  their  hands, 
crying  what  shall  we  do  ?" — quo  curram  t  quo  non  curram  t 
*'  Says  my  lord  treasurer,  why  what  means  all  this  Mr.  Pepys  ? 
This  is  true  you  say,  but  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  have 
given  all  I  can  for  my  life.  Why  will  not  pec^le  lend  their 
money  ?  Why  wiU  they  not  trust  the  king  as  well  as  Oliver  ? 
And  this  was  all  we  could  get,  and  went  awav  without  other 
answer."  The  solution  of  the  treasurer's  diMculty  is  pretty 
nlain  ;  for  according  to  the  obser\'ation  of  a  judicious  friend  of 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  public  business  was  so  loosely  and  carelessly 
managed,  and  every  man  was  so  taken  up  with  looking  after  his 
own  lust  and  luxury,  that  half  of  the  money  granted  by  parliament, 
was  not  even  so  much  as  gathered.  (The  miscarriage,  we  should 
imagine,  was  not  in  this  stage  of  the  business — the  money  was, 
doubtless,  gathered,  though  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
treasury.  Southampton  himself  is  said  to  have  died  with  ^^  clean 
hands,"  but  the  corruption  of  those  under  him,  over  whom  his 
indolence  and  infirmities  prevented  his  keeping  a  watchful  eye, 
is  repeatedly  a  subject  of  complaint.)  ^^  Whereas,  which  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing,  he  hath  been  assured  by  some  of  the 
treasurers  at  war  here  of  late"  (meaning  the  Commonwealth's 
men),  **  that  the  revenue  was  gathered,  so  duly,  under  the  late 
powers,  that  there  was  seldom  a  greater  deficiencj'  in  the  whole 
collection  than  40*.  or  the  like."  But  now,  "  the  very  commis- 
sioners for  assessments  and  other  public  payments  are  such^ 
persons,  and  those  they  choose  in  the  countrj'  so  like  themselves,* 
that  from  top  to  bottom  there  is  not  a  man  carefid  of  anything, 
or  iS  he  be,  is  not  solvent ;  that  what  between  the  beggar  and 
the  knave,  the  king  is  abused  the  best  part  of  all  his  revenue." 
And  yet  the  old  lord  treasurer  was  *^  mightily  magnified"  by 
sir  W.  Coventry,  no  bad  judge,  we  should  think,  from  what  is 
seen  of  him  in  the  Diary,  as  "  a  wise  and  solid  though  infirm  man." 
Among  other  things,  sir  William  observed,  that  when  he  has 
said  it  was  impossible  in  nature  to  find  this  or  that  sum  of 
money,  and  my  lord  chancellor  has  made  sport  of  it,*  telling 

♦  Clarendon  seems  to  have  i^overned  the  king  in  *^-  — "•«  way  that  a 
nurse  docs  a  froward  cbUd.    Sir  W.  Coventry  hit  ii  say  to 
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the  king  that  the  treasurer  had  always  yet  found  a  way  to  bring 
his  impossibilities  to  pass,  the  old  man  would  reply,  *^  that  im- 
possible would  be  found  impossible  at  last,  meaning  that  the 
king  would  run  himself  out  beyond  all  his  credit,  and  funds,  and 
then  we  should  too  late  find  it  impossible."  What  the  treasurei; 
apprehended  actually  came  to  pass.  In  the  minutes  of  Mr< 
Pepys,  we  can  pursue  the  administration  of  Clarendon  and  his 
immediate  successors  through  all  its  shifts  and  expedients — 
paying  the  seamen  by  tickets,  on  which  they  were  to  raise  money 
on  the  credit  of  government— borrowing,  wherever  they  could 
find  a  lender,  sums  at  large  interest,  insomuch  that  it  was  ap- 
prehended the  Dutch  would  be  tempted,  by  the  advantageous 
offers,  to  send  over  money,  to  be  employed  against  themselves  ! 
••—begging  loans  and  benevolences  of  the  city — compelling  their 
own  officers — ^^ most  shameful  and  dishonourable!"  exclaims 
Pepys — to  refund  a  part  of  their  gains,  and  lend  sums  of  money  j 
and  finally  proposing  to  borrow  the  East  India  Company's  credit^ 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  seamen  would  ^^  trust  to  it, 
though  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  government." 

The  necessities  of  the  administration  urged  its  members,  also, 
to  try  every  artifice,  by  which  they  might  hope  to  wring  money- 
from  parliament ;  and  in  the  official  details  of  the  Diary^  we  may 
observe  how  accounts  were,  with  that  view,  got  up  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  To  my  lord  treasurer's,  where  with 
sir  P.  Warwick,  studying  all  we  could  to  make  the  last  year 
swell  as  high  as  we  could.  And  it  ip  much,  to  see  how  he  do  study 
for  the  king,  to  do  it,  to  get  all  the  money  from  the  parliament  he 
can ;  and  /  shall  be  serviceable  to  him  therein,  to  help  him  to 
heads  upon  which  to  enlarge  the  report  of  expense."  Again— 
*^  sir  G.  Carteret  (treasurer  of  the  navy)  was  here  this  afternoonf 


Ae  kinff,  that  he  was  now  "  a  glorious  prince,"  and  in  "  a  glorious  con- 
dition," because  of  some  accident  that  had  happened,  or  some  one  rut 
that  had  been  removed,  when,  adds  sir  W.  **  they  reckoned  their  one  good 
meal  without  considering  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  cupboard  for 
to-morrow."  Nor  was  this  mode  of  ministerial  dandling  peculiar  to  Cla- 
rendon ;  the  rest  of  Charles's  premiers  adopted  it  in  succession  ^  making 
it  their  chief  object  not  to  provide  real  resources,  but  to  cocker  up  their 
master  with  groundless  hopes,  and  fair  but  unreal  prospects^  in  order  to 
put  him  at  his  ease.  The  insubstantial  food,  upon  which  the  monarch  of 
Siam,  mentioned  in  the  Diary,  is  said  to  have  subsisted,  was,  with  scarcely 
less  regularity,  served  up  at  the  council  board  of  the  British  sovereign 
**Our  kmg/'  said  the  Dragoman  of  some  English  residents  in  Siam,  in  reply 
to  their  remonstrance  at  his  having  uttered,  without  their  leave,,  some 
egregious  piece  of  oriental  flattery,  in  their  name,  to  his  Siamese  majesty  f 

told  h*     "  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  *"^**'  ^^^  ^""^'  ^*  ^^  ^"^'^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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and  straage  to  see  haw  we  plot  to  nfiake  the  chai^^  of  the  war  to 
appear  greater  than  it  is,  because  of  getting  money."    ^^  2&th,  at 
my  office  all  the  morning,  have  brought  the  extraordinary  charge; 
we  hare  already  been  put  to  by  the  Dutch  to  appear  iB52y700 ; 
but  God  knows  this  b  only  a  scare  to  parliament,  to  make  them 
gire    more  money."     But  were  these    official  frauds,  or,  ia 
general,  the  embarrassments  of  government,  occasioned  by  the 
parsimony  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?     Not  at  all — the  war  was 
popular  and  the  House  lavish  of  its  money.     The  sum  of  two 
miilidns  and  a  half  at  the  outset,  was  voted  for  the  naval  service, 
^^  ajoyfiil  thing  to  all  the  king's  party."  The  following  year,  when 
the  duke^s  victory  had  opened  their  hearts,  the  Commons  gave 
^1,250,000  more,  with  thanks  to  the  king,  and  protestations  of 
devotion ;  and  again,  in  1666,  when  much  had  occurred  of  a 
nature  to  damp  their  ardour,  they  nevertheless  voted  the  king^ 
JSljBOOfiOOf  "  which,  were  it  not  for  his  debts,"'  Mr.  Pepya 
allows,  ^'  was  a  great  sum."    In  1667  it  is  observed,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  b^t  account  of  issues  yet  seen,  the  king  ought 
to  have  J&900,000  in  his  purse ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  he  is  in 
debt  to  the  whole  of  that  amount.     ^^  I  did  confess,"  says  Mr. 
Pepys,  when  this  representation  was  made  to  him,  '^that  I 
douoted  it  was  true  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  I  knew  it  to  be 
true  in  the  last ;  and  did  believe  there  had  been  some  great  mis- 
carriages."— "  At  this  rate"  rejoins  his  friend.  Lord  Crewe,  "  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  kingdom  to  make  war,  nor  answer 
the  king's  wants."  In  preparing  their  accounts  for  parliament,  it 
appeared  that  from  September  1664,  to  the  present  September 
1666,  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  amounted  to  upwards  of  three 
millions,  and  that  they  had  paid  in  that  time  upwards  of  two 
millions ;  so  that  there  was  yet  owing  nearly  another  million. 
**  Here  happened  a  pretty  question  of  sir  W.  Coventry — whether 
this  account  of  ours  ^vill  not  put  my  lord  treasurer  to  a  difficulty, 
to  tell  what  is  become  of  all  the  money  that  parliament  have 
given  in  this  time  for  the  war,  which  has  amounted  to  about  four 
millions,  which  nobody  there  could  answer;    but  I  perceive 
they  do  doubt  what  his  answer  %vill  be."     In  the  parliamentary 
statement,  the  deficit  is  yet  more  portentous.     In  this  we  may 
be  apt  to  suspect  some  exaggeration,  and  yet  Mr.  Pepys  seems 
to  allow  their  reckoning  to  be  just.    According  to  this,  after  all 
Uie  fair  charges  of  the  war  had  been  allowed,  considerably 
ihore  than  two    millions  remained   to   be   accounted  for.      It 
was  a  very  natural  question—"  what  had  become  of  all  this  ?" 
That  the  simis  voted  by  parliament  were  '-^vied  may  he 

presumed  from  the  general  outcry  occaaV  xes.  We 

read  of  lands  thrown  up  by  the  fiarmer  able  to 
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collect  their  rents.  One  of  the  causes,  then,  of  the  great 
deficiency  stated  above,  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the 
wasteful  mode,  in  which  the  imposts  were  collected,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  treasury, 
arising  from  the  laxity  of  administration.  Another  cause  is 
Unfolded  in  the  Diary — ^the  shameful  mode  in  which  the 
accounts  of  all  the  greater  officers  of  state  were  audited,  and 
which  not  only  gave  impunity  to,  but  appeared  even  to  invite 
peculation. 

Mr.  Pepys,  in  conjunction  with  his  place  in  the  Admiralty, 
held  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  Tangier^ 
a  dependancy,  of  which  the  reader,  should  he  happen  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  history,  may  learn  the  true  nature  and  value 
from  the  secretary's  confession — that,  for  aught  he  saw,  it  was 
used  only  "  as  a  job  to  do  a  kindness  to  some  lord,  or  whoever 
else  could  get  to  be  governor.''  In  his  minutes  of  the  varioiis 
meetings  of  this  board  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
above  mentioned.  Of  one  of  the  earliest  sessions  there  is 
given  the  following  memorandum :  '^  To  the  committee 
of  Tangier,  where  my  lord  Sandwich,  my  lord  Peterborough, 
sir  W.  Compton,  and  Mr.  Povy.  Our  discourse  about  supply- 
ing my  lord  Teviott  with  money,  wherein  I  am  sorry  to  see,  that 
though  they  do  not  care  for  him,  yet  they  are  willing  to  let  him, 
for  ci\dlity  and  compliment  only,  have  money  almost  Avithout 
expecting  any  account  of  it ;  and  he  being  such  a  cunning  fellow 
as  he  is"  (he  was  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed),  "  the  king  is 
like  to  pay  dear  for  our  courtiers'  ceremony."  The  closing  of 
this  governor's  accounts  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  openmg 
scene.  *^  In  the  afternoon,  by  water  to  Whitehall,  to  the 
Tangier  committee,  where  my  lord  Teviott,  which .  grieves  me 
to  see  that  his  accounts  being  to  be  examined  by  us,  there  are 
none  of  the  great  men  at  the  board  that  in  compliment  will 
except  against  anything  in  them;  and  so  none  of  the  little- 
persons  dare  do  it,  and  thus  the  king  is  abused."  Not  long 
after  the  date  of  these  minutes,  under  another  governor,  we 
have  the  following  confession  on  the  part  of  the  secretary : 
"  To  a  committee  of  Tangier,  where,  God  forgive  how  our  report 
of  my  lord  Peterborough's  accounts  was  read  over  and  agreed 
to  by  the  lords,  without  one  of  them  understanding  it !  And 
had  it  been  what  it  would,  it  had  gone ;  and,  besides,  not  one 
thing  touching  the  king's  profit  in  it  minded  or  hit  upon.'* 
And  again,  "  To  a  committee,  &c.  where,  God  knows  how  my 
lord  Bellassis'  accounts  passed,  understood  by  nobody  but  my 
lord  Ashley,  who,  I  believe,  was  allowed  to  let  them  go  on  as 
he  pleased."      At  length,    after  having  been  turned  over  tq 
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divers  lords^  and  become  a  profitable  concern  to  eacb  in  buc- 
cession,  Mr.  Pepys,  tbe  secretarj,  and  sir  W.  Coventrj%  the 
conunissioner^  discover  "  that  the  place  is  of  no  more  profit  to  the 
king  than  it  was  the  first  day,  nor  at  all  likely  to  turn  his  majesty 
to  account;*'  nor,  indeed,  to  be  of  any  other  use  than  to  put  money 
into  the  pocket  of  some  debauched  nobleman,  or  neeay  soldier. 
^  We  talked  of  Tangier,  of  which  he  (sir  W.  C.)  is  ashamed 
that  it  should  put  the  king  to  this  charge,  and  that,  if  the  king 
had  the  wealth  of  the  Mogul,  he  would  be  a  beggar  to  have  his 
businesses  ordered  in  the  maimer  they  now  are." 

*'  Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  ine  untired, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?" 

Though  we  entertain  great  respect  both  for  Mr.  Pepys  and 
his  friend  sir  William,  yet  we  must  say  that  this  discovery  of 
theirs — this  sudden  drawing  up  and  halting  ui  tlie  business  of 
Tangier,  in  which  they  had  persevered  so  long,  reminds  us  of 
the  way  in  which  Andrew  Fairservicey  after  dashing  over  rough 
and  smooth,  at  length  condescends  to  hear  his  master's  impa- 
tient call^  and  to  rein  in  his  steed.  ^*  There  was  nae  use  in 
riding  sic  a  daft-like  gait,"  he  observes,  upon  pulling  up. 
"  Then  why  did  you  persist,  you  scoundrel,  when  1  called  out 
upon  you  to  halt  ?"  is  his  master's  very  natural  rejoinder. 

To  make  an  end  of  a  long  story,  we  learn  from  the  concise 
and  neatly  written  life  of  Mr.  Pepys  prefixed  to  the  Diary,  that 
at  length,  in  1683,  he  received  his  majesty's  order,  to  accom- 
pany lord  Dartmouth  in  the  expedition  for  demolishing  the 
place.  The  post  of  secretary  he  had  long  before  resigned,  and 
with  it  the  emoluments  derived  from  those  profitable  jobs  which 
made  "  his  gettings  very  great,  to  his  great  content,"  and  for 
which  he  owns  himself  "  wholly  obliged  to  Tangier."  That  the 
real  nature  of  this  settlement  had  been  long  generally  under- 
stood, may  be  inferred  from  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  populai 
placards  of  the  day,  which  announced  three  strange  sights  to 
be  seen  at  my  lord  chancellor's,  to  wit,  "  Dunkirk,  'Tangier,  and 
a  barren  queen."  That  the  commissioners  also,  who,  at  the 
beginning,  reported  that  the  colony  was  likely  to  be  the  most 
considerable  place  the  king  of  England  had  in  the  world,  were 
no  wizards,  is  pretty  obvious;  nor  did  Mr.  Pepys  approve 
himself  a  prophet  in  what  he  subjoins  to  their  declaration— 
*'  And  so  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will."  The  statesmen  of  the  day 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  real 
character  and  importance  of  their  foreign  dependancies.  ^  In 
some  cases  they  evince  an  ignorance  even  of  their  geographical 
position   and  extent.     Thus,  my  lord  chancellor,  and  other 
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learned  perftong  about  the  king,  are  represented  as  having  been 
cajoled  by  the  Portuguese  emissaries  into  a  belief  that  the 
place  "  cailed  Bombain/'  which,  together  with  Tangier^  formed 
part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry,  was  a  place  of  very  great  extent, 
though  the  latter  were  honest  enough  not  to  conceal  from  them 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  island.  The  whole  business  of  Tangier 
forms  a  curious  piece  of  official  history,  to  which  we  think  it  not 
impossible  that  the  reader  may  detect,  or  imagine,  some  parallels 
in  times  of  no  very  remote  antiquity.  At  any  rate  it  presents  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  mode^  in  which  all  the  dependancies  of 
government  were  disposed  of  in  the  reign  we  are  considering. 
They  are  all  said^  by  sir  W.  Coventry,  to  be  so  many  "  places 
of  convenience  to  particular  persons."  These  persons  were  the 
minister  at  court,  of  whom  the  government  was,  in  a  manner^ 
bought ;  and  the  noble  purchaser,  who,  out  of  the  profits  of  hia 

Slace,  had  to  redeem  the  purchase-money,  and  recruit  his  own 
[lapidated  fortune.  Sometimes  another  motive,  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  times,  co-operated.  Thus  we  have  "  a 
young  silly  lord,  one  lord  Allington,*'  offering  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  government  of  Tangier ;  not  without  hopes  of  succeea- 
itig  in  his  quest,  "  he  having  a  fine  lady,  and  there  being  a  great 
man  that  would  be  glad  to  have  him  out  of  the  way.**  As  for 
the  mode  in  which  accounts  were  passed  by  the  board,  we 
suppose  it  was  on  a  tacit  understanding  that  a  similar  indulgence 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  commissioners,  when  they,  or  any 
df  them,  happened  to  fall  under  the  like  eiOwla.  It  was  cer- 
tainly on  this  principle  that  the  House  of  Lords  acted  in  the 
impeachment  of  the  chancellor.  They  resisted  the  eager  im- 
portunity of  the  Commons,  and  refused  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower,  not  knowing  how  soon  their  own  members  might,  if 
the  precedent  were  once  set,  become  obnoxious  to  similar 
severity. 

On  a  review  of  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  king's  charge,  as  it  was  called,  swelled 
beyond  all  moderate  limits.  "  It  is  like  the  fire  in  the  city,** 
says  sir  W.  Coventry,  "  never  to  be  mastered  till  you  have 
brought  it  under."  Retrenchment,  therefore,  in  all  the  details 
of  administration,  was  what  this  minister  inculcated  upon  his 
colleagues  ;  but  it  was  to  little  purpose  to  cut  off  a  few  of  the 
lesser  sources  of  expenditure,  whilst  one  great  vortex  remained, 
whose  absorption  of  the  public  money  it  was  in  no  minister's 
power  to  check.  This  was  the  privy  purse j  the  last  and  prin- 
cipal cause,  undoubtedly,  of  that  hiatus  in  the  reckoning  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  members  were  so  greatly  appalled, 
and  in  comparison  with  which  they  might  have  passed  over  any 
other  species  of  peculation  as  inconsiderable. 
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Mr.  Pepys  discovers^  in  every  page  of  his  Diary,  a  tender- 
ness for  the  king's  interests,  and  to  these  he  refers  solely  every 
instance  of  loss  or  gain  that  falls  under  his  notice.  If  any  navy 
contrac^tor,  or  agent,  has  been  peculating,  it  is  the  king,  not 
the  country,  that  has  been  defrauded.  If  my  lord  Teviott,  or 
my  lord  Bellassis,  or  any  other  of  the  upper  servants  of  govern- 
ment, has  his  accounts  passed  without  examination, '  it  is  the 
king,  not  the  country,  that  is  abused.  If  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his 
visits  to  Woolwich,  detects  the  timber  dealers  in  unfair  prac« 
tices^  and  the  mystery  of  ^^  off  square,"  the  wrong  is  saddled 
on  the  king  again ;  or,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  effect  a  small 
saving  in  the  dock-yards,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  king  some  service.  And  if  captain 
CoXy  succeeding  to  the  place  of  commissioner  Pett  (who  had 
the  honour  of  serving,  in  the  capacity  of  scape-goat,  to  bear 
away  into  the  Tower  the  sins  of  his  official  brethren  in  the 
Dutch  war),  goes  to  live  in  his  predecessor's  house,  and  it  is 
"  pi«tty  to  see  how  everything  is  said  to  be  out  of  repair  for 
this  new  man,  though  £\0  would  put  it  into  as  good  condition 
as  it  ever  "was,"  the  exclamation  is,  "  so  free  is  every  body  with 
the  king*s  money !"  Now,  we  should  like  to  have  proposed  to 
Mr.  Pepys  the  case  (purely  hypothetical)  of  my  lady  Castle- 
maine's  losing  £25,000  at  cards,  or  buying  jewels  and  plate  to  a 
great  amount,  with,  ever  and  anon,  a  direction  to  her  woman, 
*^  to  make  a  note  to  the  privy  purse,  for  money,  for  this  article 
and  for  that  ;*'  or  of  any  other  needy  and  equally  worthless 
courtier,  or  courtesan's,  swallowing,  at  once,  a  sum  as  large  as 
his  majesty  sometimes  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  navy ;  or^ 
to  put  all  the  cases  in  one,  of  the  pri\'y  purse's  having,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  absorbed  £600,000 ;  nay,  ^^they 
do  talk  of  £800,000  of  the  money  granted  by  parliament,' 
insomuch  that  the  king  and  court  are  ^^  mad  '*  to  be  brought  to 
discover  their  peculations — we  should  like,  we  say,  to  have 
asked  Mr.  Pepys,  who,  on  that  supposition,  is  defrauded, 
abused,  and  wronged  ?  We  would  further  ask,  who  suffered  for  the 
miserable  termination  of  the  war — the  loss  of  credit  and  com- 
tnerce-— the  capture  of  trading  vessels — and  the  stunning  blow 
at  Chatham,  occasioned,  as  is  manifest  from  every  page  of  the 
Diary,  by  the  want  of  this  very  money,  thus  diverted,  for  these 
highly  respectable  uses,  from  the  public  service  ?  It  was  into 
absurdities  of  this  kind  that  the  language  of  the  old  Tories  was 
for  ever  betraying  them. 

Bat  we  suspect  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  verbal  absurdities. 
This  exclusive  consideration  of  the  king's  service,  and  the  idea 
deeply  cherished  by  all  the  government  people,  that  they  were 
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accountable  to  nobody  else,  rendered  peculation,  in  their  eyes, 
a  much  easier  and  more  venial  trespass.  They  had  every  day 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  much  the  king  regarded  his  own 
interests  and  profit,  and  how  the  honest  gentleman  did  not 
scruple  to  wrong  or  defraud  himself ;  the  temptation  to  follow 
his  example  became  irresistible,  both,  because  the  guilt  was 
apparently  diminished,  and  the  chance  of  impunity  propor- 
tionably  increased.  That  the  ministers  of  Charles  were  apt 
imitators  of  their  master  may  be  seen  from  many  disgraceral 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  Diary. 

Mr.  Pepys,  though  of  a  cautious  and  prudent  turn  of  mind, 
and,  as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  details  of  his  Diary,  of  much 
simplicity,  lacked  neither  discernment  to  see,  nor  understanding 
to  reprobate,  the  proceedings  of  his  superiors  in  office.  He  was 
not  in  a  situation,  nor  had  he  public  spirit  enough,  to  put  him- 
self forward,  or  enlist  under  those  who  did  stand  forward,  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  administration,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  country  against  future  misgovernment.  He  was  contented 
with  entering  his  silent  protest  against  the  measures  which  he 
disapproved,  and  confessing  himself  nightly  to  the  pages  of  his 
journal ;  where,  like  the  wife  of  king  Midas,  he  breathed  the 
secret,  too  big  for  his  breast,  and  buried  it  in  the  closest  recess 
of  his  cabinet.  The  profligacy  and  misconduct  of  public  men, 
from  the  king  down  to  commissioner  Pett,  from  the  keeper  of 
his  majesty's  conscience,  to  the  keejJer  of  his  linen,  are  strik-^ 
ingly  exposed;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  this  ministerial 
subaltern,  is  more  highly  coloured,  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  even  of  Burnet  or  Marvel.  It  has  been  a  favourite  text 
with  the  canting  speakers  of  every  age,  that  government  can 
have  no  interests  at  variance  with  the  public  good.  Of  this 
position  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys. 
We  there  see  the  meaning  of  this  magnificent  declaration,  as 
well  as  the  delusion  created,  by  personifying  under  one  grand 
term,  "  government,"  a  number  of  selfish  individuals,  not 
sufficiently  checked  by  any  external  authority,  or  led  by  their 
own  private  interests  to  prosecute  the  public  welfare,  pursuing 
each  his  own  convenience,  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
*^  For,'^  says  honest  captain  Cocke,  ^^  a  man  of  great  observation 
and  repute,'^  ^^  my  lord  treasurer,  he  minds  his  ease,  and  lets 
things  go  how  they  will;  if  he  can  have  his  dPSOOO  per 
annum,  and  a  game  at  Fombre,  he  is  well.  My  lord  chan- 
cellor he  minds  getting  of  money,  and  nothing  else ;  and  my 
lord  Ashley  will  rob  the  devil  and  the  altar  but  he  will  get 
money,  if  it  be  to  be  got."  And  who  were  the  persons  present 
at  this  conversation,   and,    apparently,  chiming  in  with  the 
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captain's  eulc^  upon  the  heads  of  administration  .^<-»Whi>  but 
Mr.  Pepys  himseV,  and  his  friend,  "  the  virtuous  Kvdyu/' 
Another  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pepys,  one  of  the  clerks  ot  Xh^ 
council,  **  a  knowing  maii,'^  complains  to  him,  ^*  how  uumkt 
of  the  lords  of  the  council  do  look  after  themselves  ami  tht'ir 
own  ends,  and  none  the  public,  unless  sir  KdwartI  Nicludtuft^^ 
(he  was  very  early  laid  aside).  "  Sir  G.  Carten*t  is  ililig\ni|^ 
but  all  for  his  own  ends  and  profit.  My  lonl  privv.«tsU 
(Roberts)  a  destroyer  of  every  body's  business,  luul  do  im» 
good  at  aU  to  the  public.  Ihe  archbishop  of  Cautt^rkury 
speaks  very  little,  nor  do  much,  being  now  vome  to  the  hi^hiNfi 
pitch  that  he  can  expect.      Upon   the  whole,  that  be   tluda 


by !  as  if  it  were  so  common  for  councils  to  nnnd  \\w  pul 
lie.  The  prelate  alluded  to,  we  may  as  well  observe,  was  \\w 
well  known  Gilbert  Sheldon,  who  distingtiislied  hiniMelf  for  hta 
zeal  for  conformity ;  and  won,  by  his  victory  over  the  presbytia* 
rians,  the  archiepiscopal  crown.  But  that  it  may  not  Im^  suklt 
of  all  the  members  of  this  respectable  ailininiiitratiou  not  onr 
was  found  in  his  place,  or  mindful  of  his  vocation  ;  be  It  knowiii 
'^  that  my  lord  Lauderdale  is  never  from  the  king's  ear,  iMir 
council,  and  that  he  is  a  most  cunning  fellow."  '*  Mini  tlirr«> 
we  find^  squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  "  majesty,  aMHaylnifi 
no  doubt,  like  the  first  privy-counsellor,  Ui  raise 

"  Vain  hopes^  vain  aims,  inordinate  (hnren, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceit,  engendering  pride." 

But  the  charges  brought  by  captain  Crnrke  against  the  leading 
ministers,  might,  after  all,  be  nothing  but  sirandal,  that  partleu- 
larly  delights  in  thus  criminating  public  men.  I^^t  us  see  If  we 
cannot,  from  the  minutes  of  Mr.  rirpynf  either  substantiate  or 
rebut  them.  As  for  the  virtuous  (Clarendon  his  greediness  ufUr 
gain,  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  offices,  and  malcing  money  hi 
every  possible  way,  are  repeatedly  aninimlvertiTd  ujkhi  in  the 
Dianr.  ^The  House  of  Commons,"  says  lord  ('rewe,  as  early 
as  1661,  ^  see  things  carried  so  by  my  Irml  chaiurellor,  and  some 
others  Aat  get  money  themselv<rs,  tliat  they  will  not  endure  it«" 
Whenever  the  question  of  the  ^  sale  ol  pla/:es"  Is  agitated  in 
the  House,  my  lord  chancelkjr  invariably  comes  in  for  a  blow* 
'•  He  is  an  experienced  old  officirr,  however,  he  he  never  mt  cftr- 
rupt,"  is  the  reflection  of  Mr*  PepyM,  upon  the  ctmrges  brongbt 
against  the  chancellor.  It  ia  Mr.  Kvelyn's  opinion,  that  mv 
lora  chanceDor  ^  never  did,  nor  will  fUf  huy  thing  hut  for  m/ntev. ' 
Of  the  tnffidc  which  be  c»mtd  on,  there  //ccurs  a  remarfcam 
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instance  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Moyer,  *^  a  great  man  in  the  late 
times,"  whom  government,  in  one  of  its  state  plots,  had  clapped 
up  in  prison.  He  engages  to  give  my  lord  chancellor  a  sum  of 
money,  £  500  we  believe,  for  his  interference  with  the  council, 
to  procure  his  release.  An  order  to  this  effect  is  obtained,  but 
it  seems  my  lady  duchess  of  Albemarle,  who  was  also  a  great 
state  trafficker,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  lays  claim  to  the  re- 
ward, and  much  squabbling  ensues,  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
threatening,  that  if  Moyer  "  do  not  consider  the  pains  of  some 
other  friends  of  his,  the  order  should  yet  be  stopped."  But  the 
chancellor  was  apparently  a  better  card  than  Albemarle  ;  so  the 
latter  is  set  at  defiance,  and  bid  *^  to  do  his  worst."  ^^  But  what 
a  lamentable  case  !'*  exclaims  Mr.  Pepys,  "  that  we  professedly 
di>  these  things,  not  for  right  and  justice  sake,  but  only  to  gra- 
tify this  or  that  person  about  the  king." 

As  for  Ashley,  Dryden's  clean-handed  Abethdin — ^'  I  find  how 
prettily  this  cunning  lord  can  be  partial,  and  dissemble  it  in  this 
case^  being  privy  to  the  bribe  he  is  to  receive."  It  often  hap- 
peneil  that  these  unblemished  peers,  in  their  capacity  of  ^\fti^ 
tHcfx  mUiy**  sat  in  judgment  upon  men,  whose  corruption  dif- 
fereil  tnnw  their  own  only  in  its  more  limited  extent.  Among 
the  first  four  names  of  the  committee  of  council,  before  whom 
eonunissioixer  IVtt  M'as  examined  for  malversation  in  his  office, 
iH*mr  those  of  Albemarle  and  Ashley.  We  wish  he  had  known 
a»  much  t>f  the  latter  as.  his  friend,  Mr.  Pepys,  evidently  did^ 
wo  think*  in  that  case,  the  unhappy  commissioner  might  have 
iMuvuutortHl  Aii/i,  at  least,  with  a  home  petition  :— 

mniriipoi*  ia\  w  wore/o,  airovfiai  a ,  £i  Kuhrog  ttcottoO'  v^hXov. 

W'o  might  fairly  term  the  government  of  Charles  2nd,  and  of 
hU  bix^ther,  established  at  the  Restoration,  and  put  down  as  a 
|mUUo  nulsiauiT  at  the  Revolution,  as  a  combination  of  certain 
korMou»i^  t\*r  the  maintenance  of  luxurious  and  wasteful  living  at 
Vhitehall.  The  sovereign  extended  his  protection  over  all  the 
miiuvr  ^HH*wlutors ;  and  they,  in  return,  were  ready  to  support 
hUu  wltli  their  lives  imd  fortunes  ;  and  both  parties  united  to 
v-heut  uiul  eUule  the  parliament,  which,  by  some  kind  of  xnlac- 
kuowleilgeil  rlv(ht»  protended  to  examine  the  modes  in  whicli  the 
mouoY  gr<uitoi\  by  it  had  been  expended.  The  Diary  dii^covers, 
in  uu  uumsi(\g  way,  the  conflict  that  prevailed  between  these  op- 
(Uisito  opinions  :  -the  parliament  resolutely  pulling  one  way, 
iuul  bringing  the  whole  expenditure  of  government  under  their 
i^wu  oYo  ;  tiu*  administration  less  stoutly  resisting,  and  qbj^- 
tei\ding  that  monov,  once  granted,  was  beyond  the  control' 
cognizance  of  piurliament.    **  For,"  says  sir  R,  Howard  (tr 
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bytke  bye^  is  mentioned  as  having  got  £90/)00.  of  the  public 
uMmey  since  the  Restoration),  ^  no  lung  could  ever  do  any  thing 
that  was  hurtftil  to  his  subjects." — A  position  which  he  gravely 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  House  oi  Commons  on  a  question, 
in  which  the  king's  dispensing  power  was  involved.  On  this  fa- 
vourite text  of  government,  the  Diary  furnishes  a  valuable  and 
instructive  commentary. 

We  have  seen,  or,  if  not,  the  reader  may,  in  any  page,  of  Mr. 
Pepys  easily  see,  the  distress  into  which  all  the  public  offices 
were  thrown,  by  want  of  money — a  want,  which  crippled  all  the 
exertions  of  the  country  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  war, 
uid  precluded  the  very  possibility  of  a  successful  result.  The 
reader,  also,  with  equal  clearness,  is  made  to  see  that  this  want 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  untimely  frugality  of  the  Commons  | 
since  Mr.  Pepys  himself,  whose  situation  gave  him  the  best  oppor- 
tnnity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  more  than  once  declares, 
that  enough  and  more  than  enough  had  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, had  die  money  been  discreetly  or  honestly  expended.  Lastly 
the  reader  discerns  pretty  plainly  m  what  way  the  public  service 
was  defrauded  of  its  due — ^viz.  by  the  corruption  of  the  treasury 
and  its  collectors;  the  opportunities  for  peculation  in  every  post 
under  government ;  and,  above  all,  by  a  profligate  expenditure  at 
court.  We  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  the  resiilt,  at  which 
the  measures  of  government  had  in  the  short  spac&of  seven  years 
arrived — ^the  government,  be  it  remembered,  whose  restoration 
to  power  had  been  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

The  administration  had  continued  to  squander  the  public 
money, "  velut  exhausta recidivus pullulet  area nummus,"  and  sub- 
sequently, by  a  series  of  unworthy  expedients,  it  had  kept  bank- 
ruptcy at  arms  length  for  a  considerable  time.  This  could  not 
last  for  ever — the  lord  treasurer's  ne  plus  ultra  was  at  length 
reached;  and  beggary  overtook  them  precisely  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  war,  when  both  parties  had  begun  to  be 
tired  of  it,  and  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  something 
that  might  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour,  save  their  credit,  and 
procure  favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  "  We  must  have 
peace,'*  says  sir  W.  Coventry,  "  for  we  cannot  set  out  a  fleet." 
•*— "  I  am  glad  I  have  now  so  little  concern  in  the  navy'*—"  All 
future  complaints  of  lack  of  money  I  shall  answer  but  with  the 
shrug  of  my  shoulder.'" — "  This  methought  did  come  to  my 
hefurt,"  says  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  spirit  of  an  honourable,  though 
iU-directed  patriotism — "  to  see  him  begin  to  abandon  the  king's 
''Wrs  and  let  them  sink  or  swim."  But  why  not  apply  to  par- 
ent for  relief  ?    It  bad  not  hitherto  been  found  backward 
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in  supplying  the  sinews  of  the  wiar.  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  ^^  We  cannot  go  on 
with  the  war — our  masters  are  afraid  to  come  to  depend  upon 
the  good-will  of  parliament,  as  I  do  hear."  But  why  should 
they  be  afraid  of  parliament,  whose  good-will  had  been  entirely 
on  their  side  ?  Why  should  the  king  distrust  "  his  affectionate 
Commons,'^  in  whom  he  had  been  so  happy — ^^  never  king  more 
so  ?"  It  appears  that  in  the  late  session  they  had  begun  to  be 
impertinent,  and  "  to  fall  foul  of  public  accounts ;"  they  had 
passed  an  ugly  Proviso  to  their  Poll  Bill,  for  instituting  a  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  issues  of  money,  given  and  spent,  during 
the  war.  They  had  become  "  full  of  ill-humours  "  and  had  lost 
their  "  awe  of  the  king's  displeasure. '*  His  majesty  had  been 
compelled  to  make  them  "  a  very  sharp  speech,''  and  they  had 

Sarted  with  ^^  great  heart-burnings."  "  Fray  God  bring  them 
ereafter  together  in  better  temper  !"  The  court,  it  is  plain, 
either  were  resolved  to  contest  the  right  of  parliament  to  inves- 
tigate the  public  accounts  ;  or  conscience-struck  durst  not  stand 
its  inquisition ;  and  probably,  their  conduct  was  influenced  by 
a  mixture  of  both  motives.  In  the  mean  time  no  fleet  was  fitted 
out — government  was  content  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  invasion.  ^^  All  the  care  they  now  take  is  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it." — "  Let  us  be  safe, 
cries  the  king.  *^  The  Dutch  will  be  more  troubled  to  hear  that 
we  are  fortifying  ourselves,  than  elated  by  our  fears."  And 
adds  the  duke  of  York,  chiming  in,  "  What  said  marshal 
Turenne,  when  some,  in  vanity,  said,  that  the  enemy  were 
afraid,  for  they  entrenched  themselves  ?  [  Well,'  says  he, 
*  I  would  they  were  not  afraid,  for  then  they  would  not 
entrench  themselves.'"  This  is  all  very  well,  only  we  just 
happen  to  call  to  mind  the  expressions  made  use  of  both  by  the 
king  and  duke  to  the  ambassador  of  the  States  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  and  find  that  those,  who  begin  with  playing  the 
bully,  end,  as  is  natural,  in  enacting  the  coward. 

The  Dutch  saw  their  opportunity,  and  improved  it  to  the  ut- 
most. They  were  abroad  with  eighty  sail  5  the  French  in  the  Chan- 
nel with  twenty ; "  we  not  a  ship  at  sea" — "  but  treating  at  Breda, 
and  the  Dutch  seeing  that  we  are  come  to  beg  a  peace,  use  us  ac- 
cordingly. And  all  this  through  the  negligence  of  our  prince,  who 
had  power,  if  he  would,  to  master  all  these  with  the  men  and 
money  he  hath  had  the  command  of,  and  may  now  have."  Such 
are  the  sorro^vful  reflections  of  those  two  dutiful  servants  of  the 
king,  Messrs.  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  It  is  surprising  that  these 
considerations,  so  frankly  entertained,  did  not  lead  these  sensi- 
ble men  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  people,  not  very  many  years 
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after,  were  compelled  to  come.  **  V'  Illustrissima  Serenitsl  sta 
finita,  et  puede  andar  en  caga.***  But  the  reflections  of  these 
gentlemeu'did  not  stop  here ;  they  dared  even  to  draw  in  their 
own  minds  a  comparison  between  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  that  which  existed  under  those,  whom  Mr.  Pepys,  mindral 
we  suppose  of  his  former  connections,  always  respectftdly  calls 
the  *^  late  powers."  After  observing,  that  parliament  had  given 
the  king  for  this  war  only,  above  £5,000,000 ;  *^  a  most  pro- 
digious sum ;"  he  adds,  "  it  is  strange"  (we  do  not  think  it  was 
at  all  strange)  *^  how  every  body  do  now-a-days  reflect  u^n 
Oliver,  and  commend  him ;  what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made 
all  the  neighbouring  princes  fear  him;  while  here  a  prince 
come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayer,  and  good  liking  of  his 
people,  who  have  given  greater  signs  of  loyalty  and  willingness 
to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done  by  any 
people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a  miracle  what  way  a  man 
could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time."  It  is  reported 
sometime  after  by  Mr.  Evelyn  that  "  prudent  people  are  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  kingdom,"  not  from  apprehensions  of  a  foreign 
invader,  but  of  civil  broils ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  **  that  we  shall 
fall  to  a  Common-wealth  again."  It  is  amusing  thus  to  come  at 
the  secret  thoughts  of  government  men ;  who,  we  are  apt  to 
suspect,  under  the  guise  of  loyal  servants,  are  often  "  what  they 
name  not  to  themselves,  and  trust  not  to  each  other."  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  the  affections  of  the  people  were  fast  ebbing  away  ; 
that  they  had  recovered  from  their  mental  as  well  as  bodily  in- 
toxication, in  which  they  had  indulged  themselves  so  freely,  at 
the  auspicious  aera  of  the  Restoration ;  and  that,  with  an  incon- 
sistency not  unnatural,  they  had  begun  to  dwell  with  a  sort  of 
nxoumful  regret  on  the  memory  of  the  old  times,  and  their  former 
triumph  over  the  very  people  by  whom  their  coasts  were  now 
blockaded. 

The  confusion  and  dismay,  into  which  the  government  was 
thrown  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  is  so  strongly  painted  in 
the  hasty  memoranda  of  Mr.  Pepys,  that  the  reader  almost 
seems  to  participate  in  the  tumultuous  feelings,  which  possessed 
the  writer.  "  News,  this  morning,  that  the  Dutch  are  come 
with'a  fle^t  gf  eighty  sail  to  Harwich" — "  The  king  hath  sent 

*/v^'lie  Duke  of  Genoa,  for  two  years  is  every  day  attended  in  the 
greaii^st  state,  and  four  or  five  hundred  men  always  waiting  upon  him  as 
a  king ;  but  \Vhen  his  two  years  are  out«  and  another  is  chosen,  a  mes- 
senger is  sent  him,  who  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  he  at  the 
to|>i  a^d  says,  '  Your  Serenity  is  ended ;  and  now  you  may  be  going 
home  :'  ^.nd  so  claps  on  his  hat.  And  the  old  Duke  walks  away  it  may  be 
but  with  one  man  at  his  hecjls.'^ 
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down  my  lord  of  Oxford  to  raise  the  coanties  there** — ^^  There 
is  also  the  duke  of  Monmouth^  and  with  him  a  ^eat  many 
young  Hectors  of  the  courts  but  to  little  purpose,  I  fear,  Imt  to 
dshauch  the  country  women/'— »^^  The  Dutch  come  up  as  high  as 
the  Nore/'~"more  pressing  orders  for  fire-ships/' -^r-'f  But 
Xiord  1  to  see  how  backwardly  things  move,  at  this  pinch,  though 
the  enemy  be  now  come  up  almost  as  high  as  the  Hope."  A 
little  money  is  got  for  the  service  of  the  day — '*  Yet  partly  our- 
selves being  used  to  be  idle,  and  in  despair,  and  partly  that  people^ 
having  been  used  to  be  deceived  by  us  as  to  money,  wont  believe 
us ;  and  we  know  not,  though  we  have  it,  how  almost  to  pro*- 
mise  it,  and  our  wants  such,  and  men  so  out  of  the  way,  that  it 
is  an  admirable  thing  to  consider  how  much  the  Mn^  ^ufikrs." 
^*  Down  to  Gravesend,  where  I  find  the  duke  of  Albemarle  just 
come  with  a  great  many  idle  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  tb^ir 
pistols  and  fooleries  ;  and  the  bulwark  not  able  to  have  stood 
half  an  hour,  had  the  Dutch  come  up,"     So  much  for  the  king 
and  duke's  precautions,  "to  entrench  and  fortify  themselves."--' 
^^  Brouncker  just  now  going  to  Chatham  to  commissioner  Pett^ 
who  desires  help  for  God,  the  king,  and  kingdom's   sake"<^ 
^  Sheerness  lost  last  night"  —  "  Great  fears  of  Chatham"—: 
**  Letters  every  hour  from  sir  W.  Covei^try,  calling  for  more 
fire-ships."—"  An  order  from  the  council  to  enable  us  to  tak# 
any  man's  ships." — "  The  king,  at  this  time,  under  an  iiivasioni 
may  take  any  man's  goods." — '^  A  great  deal  of  serious  talk  with 
my  wife  about  the  state  we  are  in." — ^^  The  drums  beating  this 
night  for  the  train  bands  to  appear  in  arms  to-morrow,  with 
t,  powder,  money ^  and  victuals,  on  pain  of  death.'^ 
t  what  are  the  naval  men  doing  all  this  while  ?  What  is  the 
e^  about?  Here  rests  the  secret  of  these  "horrible  miscar- 
xj%es,"     Word  is  brought,  that "  the  Happy  Retume's  crew 
refuse  to  put  to  sea  till  paid,  and  by  their  example  two  or  threq 
more  ships  are  in  mutiny,  which  is  a  sad  consideration,  while 
so  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  are  at  this  day  triumphing  m  the 
sea." — "  Every  moment  businesses  of  one  kind  or  other,  most  of 
them  vexatious  for  want  of  money— the  commanders  all  com- 
plaining,   that  if  they  miss    to  pay  their  men  a  night,  they 
run  away — seamen  demanding  money  of  them  by  way  of  advance, 
and  some  of  sir  Fretcheville  Hollis's  men  ("  Young  Hollis  on 
a  muse  by  Mars  begot"),  that  he  so  bragged  of,  demanding  their 
tickets  to  be  paid,  or  they  would  not  work ;  this  Hollis  proves 
a  conceited,  idle,prating,  lying  fellow."—*^  AH  out  of  heart  with 
stories  of  want  of  seamen,  and  seamen's  running  away,  and  their 
demanding  a  month's  pay  in  advance,  and  our  being  forced  to 
give  seamen  three  shillings  a  day,  to  go  hepce,  and  work  at 
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Chatham,  and  other  things  that  show  nothing*  but  deetruction." 
^^  News  from  Harwich^ — Dutch  fleet  all  in  Jight,  100  sail  great 
and  small,  coming  towards  them ;  where  they  think  they  shall 
be  able  to  oppose  them ;  but  do  cry  out  of  the  falling  back  of 
the  seaman,  few  standing  by  them,  and  those  with  much  fiaint-: 


ness." 


"  Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made." 

**  The  hearts  as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  seamen  are  turned 
away ;  and  in  the  open  streets  in  Wapping,  and  up  and  down, 
their  wives  have  cried  publicly,  ^  this  comes  of  your  not  paying 
our  husbands,  and  now  your  work  is  undone,  or  done  by  hands, 
that  understand  it  not.  "^  At  length  the  fatal  blow  is  struck  s 
almost  immediately  after  Albemarle  has  written  word  that  '^  all 
is  safe,"  news  comes  that  the  Dutch  have  broken  the  chain,  and 
burnedj  our  ships.  By-and-by  arrive  people  from  Chatham;' 
who  have  seen  the  burning  wrecks  of  the  ^^  Royal  James,"^ 
"  Oak,"  and  "  Loyal  London ;"  and  who  did  report,  that^ 
Englishmen  were  seen  on  boatd.  the  Dutch  ships^  and  heard  to 
cry-^^*  We  did  heretofore  fightP  for  tickets,  now  we  fight  for 
doUarsl*'  The  "Royal  ChafW^^fete  the  Commonwealth's 
ship  "  Naseby" — under  which  ^MBMTflhe  was  distinguish^  by  a 
bdier  fortune— was  takerfby  the  Dolch,  with  a  boat  of  nine 
men,  who  found  not  a  man  on  board  her;  and  presently  orie 
went  up,  and  struck  her  flag,  and  jadk,  and  a  trumpeter  sounded 
upon  her  "  Joan's  placket  is  torn."  They'  carried  her  down  at  a 
time  ^^  both  for  tides  and  wind,  when  the  best  pilot  in  Chatham^ 
would  not  have  undertaken  it,  they  heeling  her  on  one  side,  tO' 
make  her  draw  little  water ;  and  so  carried  her  away  safe.''  The' 
men  that  took  her,  it  is  said,  held  out  their  tickets^  to  the  view 
of  the  people  on  shore,  and  cried,  "  that  they  had  come  to  have 
them  paid,  and  would  have  them  paid  before  they  parted."  They' 
shot  off  her  great  guns  for  joy,  and  so  in  triumph  conveyed  her 
out  of  the  Medway  into  the  Thames. 

On  the  part  of  the  English  fleet,  there  prevailed  a  general 
abjectness  and  dismay.  Every  thing  was  either  ill-done,  or  left 
undone.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  Dutch,  after  the  chain  was 
broken,  they  were  obliged  to  sink  ships  in  the  riv^ — *^  but  what 
strange  confusion  ! — ^that,  among  them,  they  have  gone  and  sunk 
without  consideration  ^  The  Franclin,'  with  stores  to  a  very 
considerable  value ;  and  another  ship,  loaden  to  the  value  of 
jP80,000,  and  both  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham,  the  ships  sunk' 
hare  been  most  of  them  vessels  completely  fitted  out  at  a  great 
diarge^— -and  nobody  will  own  that  they  directed  it."  The  curse 
of  ii^uitywas  upon  all  they  did.  An  admirable  opportunity: 
oSeced  of  destroying  a  great^any  of  the  Dutch  ships— -'^  But  to  - 
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see  how  negligent  we  were  in  this  business^  that  our  fleet  of 
Jordan's  should  not  have  any  notice  where  Spragg  was^-Jior 
Spragg  of  Jordan's,  so  as  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  buslDeflfliuid 
help  one  another.'^  How  often  the  same  characters  recoryin 
history — and  how  continually  similar  blunders  are  comiBg  oDund 
upon  us,  as  though  the  world  grew  no  wiser^  aa  it':grew 
older  !  We  were  transported  in  imagination,  from  Chat fiflm  to 
JValcheren.  On  the  other  hand,  as  for  the  Dutch-r-^flliese 
fellows  are  mighty  bold,  and  have  had  the  fortune  of.  the.  wind 
easterly,  to  prevent  our  troubling  them  with  our  fire  stups ;  wd, 
indeed,  have  had  the  winds  at  their  command  from  the  beginning." 
The  command  of  the  winds  generally  belongs  to  the  skilful  luid 
intrepid ;  but  favourable,  or  not,  the  like  success  accompanied 
these  Dutchmen  in  every  enterprise.  It  was  observed,  that 
when  they  lay  at  the  Nore,  and  saw  so  many  fire  ships  provided 
against  them,  they '  did  with  all  their  great  ships  and  a  north- 
east wind — or,  at  least,  ^^  a  wind  that  we  should  not  have  doue 
it  with" — turn  down  to  the  Middle-ground,  which  even  the  duke 
of  York  declared  "would  never  have  been  undertaken  by- CHOf 
selves."  '^  And  this  brought  it  into  my  mind,  that  they  managed 
their  retreat  down  this  difficult  passage,  with  all  their  ieftr" 
(the  English  naval  officers  had  imputed  their  taking  this  course 
to  fear)  f  "  better  than  we  did  ourselves  in  the  main  sea,  when 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  ran  away  from  the  Dutch,  when  the 
Prince  was  lost,  and  the  Royal  Charles,  and  ten  other  great  ships 
came  on  ground  upon  the  Galloper. — ^Thus  in  all  things,  in  wisdom, 
courage,  force,  and  knowledge  of  our  own  streams,  and  success, 
the  Dutch  have  the  best  of  us,  and  do  end  the  war  with  victory 
on  their  side.^' 

Now  what  said  the  world  to  these  proceedings  ?  Why  the 
world  was  full  of  idle  rumours,  and  as  usual  vented  its  indigna- 
tion upon  all,  but  the  objects  that  more  especially  merited 
it.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  dejected  faces,  and  nothing 
heard  but  treasonable  cries.  The  chancellor  is  afironted  in  hall, 
by  people  telling  him*  of  his  Dunkirk-house.: — The  universal  excla- 
mation is  "  we  are  bought  and  sold,^'  and — as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  papists  should  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot^"  we 
are  betrayed  by  papists."  What  a  merciless  sect !  How  often 
did  they  conspire  the  death  of  the  king— how  often  project  jthe 
massacre  of  the  people— Did  they  not  fire  the  city  ? — Ani  now 
they  have  brought  the  Dutch  to  Cliatham !  We  wonder  they 
were  not  charged  with  having  smuggled  in  the  plague. — Reports 
the  most  improbable  prevailed,  and,  recommended  by  their 
very  strangeness,  were  greedily  swallowed.  Ticking  had  chosen 
Messrs.  Pierpoint  and  Vaughan,  two  leaders  of  opposition^  privy 
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counsellors.  -The  duke  of  Albemarle — ^''why,  God  knows  '* — was 
made lordhigh constable — regiments  were  to  be  instantly  enrolled^ 
and  the  command  given  to  the  old  Presbyterian  leaders  Fairfax^ 
Ingoldsby,  and  others — the  ban  against  Nonconformity  was  to 
be  taken  off,  and  Dr.  Bates  had  got  liberty  to  preach.  '^  Now, 
whether  this  be  true,  or  not,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  think  that 
nothing  but  this  will  unite  us."  As  happens,  in  all  times 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  the  reports  of  one  hour  are  swept 
away  from  men's  minds  by  those  of  another;  and  the  next 
thing  heard  is,  that  the  Presbyterians  are  to  remain  as  they 
were,  and  some  ^^  insipid  lords"  about  court  are  to  command 
the  regiments. 

It  is  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pepys,  however,  as  indicated  by  his 
Diary,  that  the  prevailing  consternation  is  most  strikingly 
visible.  The  whole  kingdom,  he  fears,  is  undone — ^^  I  do  this 
night  resolve  to  study  what  to  do  with  the  little  money  that  I 
have" — as  for  what  he  has  in  the  king's  hand,  he  gives  it  up  for 
lost.— ** God  help  us"— for  "God  knows  into  what  disorders 
we  may  fall — and  whether  any  violence  on  this  office — or  per- 
haps some  severity  on  our  persons,  as  being  reckoned  guilty  by 
silly  people—  or  perhaps,  by  policy  of  state,  thought  fit  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  kuig  and  the  duke — though  God  knows  I  have  in  my 
own  person  done  my  full  duty  I  am  sure." — "  No  sooner  up  than 
the  sad  news  confirmed  of  the  Royal  Charles  being  taken  by  them, 
which  Pett  should  have  carried  up  higher,  and,  therefore,  de- 
serves to  be  hanged"  (poor  Pett !)  "  for  not  doing  it."  He 
hears  that  they  are  sinking  ships  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
coming  up  higher. — Instantly  he  sends  off  his  wife  and  father 
into  the  country,  with  about  aP  1,300  in  gold,  in  their  night-bag. 
"  Pray  God  give  them  good  passage,  and  good  care  to  hide  it 
when  they  come  home.  But  my  heart  is  full  of  fear.  They 
gone,  I  continue  in  frights  and  fears  what  to  do  with  the  rest." 
He  sends  to  the  bankers  for  some  money  there — but  hundreds 
are  crowding  thither  on  the  same  errand — "  they  will  all  be 
broke."-—**  Every  minute  some  one  or  other  calls  for  this  or 
that  order,  so  I  forced  to  be  at  the  office  most  of  the  day" — 
"  Strange  that  we  hear  nothing  from  any  of  my  brethren  at 
Chatham — so  that  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark — various  being  the 
reports" — "  I  did,  about  noon,  resolve  to  send  Mr.  Gibson  away 
after  my  wife,  with  another  1000  pieces,  under  colour  of  an 
e3q>res8  to  sir  Jeremy  Smith — the  charge  of  an  express  is  not 
considerable  to  the  king."  In  the  evening  he  disposes  of  his 
papers,  and  journals^  "  which  I  value  much" — sends  his  two 
sUver  flagons  to  Kate  Joyce's,  that  what  he  has,  being  dispersed, 
something  may  be  saved — and  makes  a  girdle,  by  which  to  cayry 
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£  100  in  gold  about  his  body,  that  he  may  not  be  without  Bome- 
thing  in  case  he  should  be  surpriaed;  ^fbr,  I  think,  in  trtiy 
lation  but  ours,  people  that  appear  (fot  \fte  are  nert;  Itidftfeaife) 
o  faulty  as  we,  would  have  their  throats  cut." — "It  is  teifl^ilicy 
'"-^  'n  open  streets  j'esterday,  at  Westminster,  ciy  *  A  IWua- 
!     A  Parliament  1'   and  I  do  believe  it  will  coiit  1>fe)o3^,'^ 


nation 

so 

did  in 

ment ! 

answer  for  these  miscarriages.*'— "The  dismay  that  is  uJKm  us 

all  at  this  day  is  not  to  be  expressed  otherwise  than  by  the,^- 

dition  the  citizens  lyere  in  when  the  city  was  on  fire,  Ao^Qily 

knowing  which  way  to  turn  himself." — He  hears  from  hiis  wife, 

but  "  so  bad  an  account  of  her  and  my  father's  buryirag-  of -tmr 

gold  in  open  daylight,  as  made  me  mad."  ■' 

From  these  hasty  memoranda  we  may  forni  a  tolertibte  'ctm- 
ception  of  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  but  what  of  the  ki^g^the 
comicil — the  court— how  did  they  think  and  feel,  on  tbe  qq^ 
•ion  ?  "  Yesterday,  it  is  said,  the  council  were  ready  to-fattilp- 
gether  by  the  ears,  at  the  council  table,  arraigning  oile  anAKfJ^ 
of  beisig  guilty  of  the  counsel  that  brought  us  into  this  ^oAip^iy, 
by  laying  up  all  the  great  ships." — ^The  lord  chaucellor-upbfekiJiiet 
speech  "  discharges  himself  of  the  fault  of  the  war." — JAfii'^ 
Anglesey  rises,  and  tells  his  msgesty  that  "their  comingHxigi^Auer 
was  not  to  inquire,  who  was,  or  was  not  the  cause  of ;  tli9fii!ar, 
but  what  was,  or  could  be  done  in  the  business  of  niakhig?pf|al|^/' 
^e  desired  to  know,  in  whose  hands  it  was  lodged^-  ^Sand^^^jeot 
on  very  highly  to  have  all  made  ope^t  to  them."  Tbs  im^n 
of  certain  ships,  that  had* been  complamed  of  '(of  noitjB^ill^Sis 
forth  tlieir  ships,  as  men  of  war,  according,  tb  order,  wei^<)|fi03 
before  the  king  and  council ;  and  made  it  dealr  that  tbevkiag 
0wed  them  for  the  last  year's  services,  and  thatmnl^BS  they/were 
paid,  th^y  could  not  set  them  forth.  The  f^iwcil  agneedrth^t 
tlie  government  was  not  in  condition  to  fumlsbtl^m  wit&  A^ 
money,  though  they  wanted  but  £  200  a  ship*  "This  m]i[.)9rd 
Anglesey  told  to  sir  W.  Pen,  at  which  he  was^^I^aaed^. and  when 
I  said — ^  My  lord,  this  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  qonditioftrtl'e^lire 
in,'-r-he  answered  that  it  was  so,  indeed,  and  sighed  ;.^£«nAT^o 
parted."— "It  is  out  of  possibility  for  us  to  .!eeba|Ne)M»g 
undone — a  lazy  prince,  no  council,  no  money,  no  i3ep#jit^m»(jat 
home  or  abroad."  But  though  the  council  could  nojt.  suggest 
any  remedy  to  the  disasters  that  had  occurred,  ,ittwaa,^qoes0ary 
that  they  should  punish  somebody  or  other,  tijir  the  ^^tin^^^tion 
of  the  people.  Commissioner  Pett  had  already  besh^laM:  close 
up  in  the  Tower—"  I  am  called  into  a  large  eothtAHl;^ '»bf^hc 
council" — present  dukes,  earls,  &c.  a  great  nunibet^.        .\   '' !. 

'  There  waa  Peter  teU  called  iu  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tcxto^ 
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He  an  his  dd  dotheg  and  looked  most  sillily — His  charee  was  chiefly 
th6  <BOt  cwrrying  iqp  of  the  great  ships,  and  the  using  of  the  hoats  in 
GttETjiiig.  awa^  &  own  goods--4b  which  he  answered  veiy  sillily .r— I  did 
s^^y.  i^,i)nhappy  word,  which  I  was  sorry  for  when  he  complained  of 
,wmt<  ojT  oars,  for  the  boats:— that  there  were^  it  seems^  enough,  and 
good  ef:ipugh  to  carry  away  all  the  boats  with,  from  the  king's  occasions. 
He  ii&Si  he  sent  never  a  boat  till  they  were  all  gone — ^but  one ;  and  that 
wak  'tb  Cany  liway  (hiiig^  of  great  value,  and  these  were  his  models  of 
sMps,  ^hich  when  the  council,  some  of  them,  had  said  they  wished 
iihM  the  Dutch  had  had  them  instead  of  the  kijie's  ships,  he  answered, 
h^  lAid  beliere  the  Dutch  would  have  made  more  advantage  of  the  models, 
thaa  of  the  ships,  and  that  the  king  had  had  greater  loss  thereby.— This 
they  all  laughed  at.  After  having  heard  hi^i  for  an  hour  or  more, 
tliey  bid  him  withdraw,  &c' 

'  This  the  ireader  will  think  was  but  sorry  work  for  the  great 
eonndl,  at  so  critical  a  period.  But  the  inanity  of  this  assembly 
gben  beyond  even  the  most  liberal  calculations  of  what  might  be 
Wtj^ebted'from  a  council  so  constituted.  Mr.  Pepys  has  occasion  • 
to  go  to  the  council  thambei"  to  make  his  report  of  some  utgent 
busiiiess,  relative  to  the  equipment  pf  vessels  of  war^  for  the 
defetM^  of  the  kingdom.  "  When  I  came,  the  king  and  the 
^^tEdp  table  full  of  lords  were  hearing  of  a  pitiful  cause  of  a  dom- 

SUfitll  bf  an  old  man,  with  a  great  grey  beafd,  against  his  son^ 
>f  4itlt  allowing  him  something  to  live  on ;  and,  at  last,  they 
eat&e  to  the  ordering  the  son* to  allow  his  father  £  90  a  year. 
Thin:  ilauBe  lasted  them  near  two  hours  ;  *^  which,  raethinks,"  he 
lidHn  With  just  indignation,  ^^  at  this  time  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Gdiineikboard  of  England  is  a  scandalous  thing.":— *the  **  Judices 
ifmH^iOmciliariinatiy'* 

At  this  eventful  period^  the  only  remaining  object  of  cliriosity 
iitJie' deportment  of  the  king  and  cbifrt.  They  appear  at  first 
id  bhyi%  tecelved  the  disastrous  intelligence  with  becoming  con- 
trition.* '^^There  is  hardly  any  body  at  court  but  do  look  a^  if 
hecried.ni**-*^  They  are  iJI  troubled — the  gates  were  slnit,  upon 
the  first  ifOiEiaing  up  of  the  Dutch^  but  they  do  mind  business  no 
mArethawiever.  -^^  They  do  begin  already  to  damn  the  Dutch, 
alidi  call  tfaem  cowards^  and  think  of  them  and  their  busineiss  no 
betieip  tiiw  they  used  to  do,  which  is  very  sad/'     Whilst  Mr. 

*'  *'Aifl6n^  Other  parts  of  the  Diary,  not  the  least  interesting;  are  the  con- 
^t^ise^  between  the  two  Houses,  which  Mr.  ^epys  wfas  fona  of  attendhij^, 
M%  iiidb9C*i,h0>9ll^at  eirery  HMne  else.  In  one  of  these  iny  lord  Aoglesy  made 
iM/i^f  497argiaqmat  much  talked  of  at  the  time  :  **  The  Lords/'  he  said* 
"  Were  Judices  uati^  et  Conciliarii  nati ;  but  all  other  judges  among  as  ara 
under  salary,  aiid'the  Commons  tliemselve's  served  for  wa^es ;  and  therefore 
th^  Lords,  m  reason,  thefreelr  judo^es  l"— At  this  inimitable  piece  of  lerdly 
riiMfllb^,  the  Commons  were  weak  enough  to  be  vexed  beyond  measure. 

2  G  2 
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Pepys  and  his  friend  sir  W.  Coventry  an  afraid:  to  tiieel 
ashamed  at  this  woful  crisis  to  k>ok  each  othit^iA&liuie^l'SiiiR 
duke  of  York,  their  master,  is  aU  the^bile^vcriptinadic^tt^l^s 
ease— even  merry^-*parsQing  his  pleasur^  and  bourtii^tSiAt. 
Middleton.  When  the  grave  and  T^iilartnan:i(rftlMl£lBititfitfe 
found  thus  diverting  himself,  we  shall  b«  tiii^'le6^6m|lrii»^(t0  * 
learn  that  the  ^^  king  do  follow  his  women  as  imieli^as  eveti^^^ 
that  he  has  ^^  taken  ten  times  more  care  and:  pains  iaQPftoMhj; 
friends  between  la4y  Castlemaine  and  Mrs?  Stbkvtt^I  i#iM 
they  had  fallen  out,  than  he  ever  did  to  save  hi^  kin^4<MV' 
— that  when  upon  any  quarrel  '^  between  niy  ladj^  'Oadtlfe- 
maine's  nurse  and  her  woman,  my  lady  hath  said>'dt&-DnMild 
make  the  king  make  them  friends/'  he  hath  beein'iCedct'  txydo 
it-.-4hat  ^^notwithstanding  he  hath  but  this  momin^'lyifiibHi 
up  his  parliament,  with  so  much  discontent  and  6o  i£bny/whnti 
upon  him,  and  but  yesterday  heard  such  a  sermon  agaiittfcfAiltiMfe 
when  one  would  think  his  mind  should  be  fiiU  ofuSomdeoJDtfrit 
cares,  he  hath  nevertheless  been  to  sir  D;  Harvey'^e  -^dmoKfrnif 
lady  Castlemaine  to  return  to  oourt^  which  «he  hadanAilisrfliyi 
before  quitted,  in  one  of  her  accustomed  fita  of /disgust  ;*^iMftliaii^ 
although  Mr.  Pepys  had  carefully,  kept  out  of  his  waiy,  evteidkuiA^ 
the  Dutch  had  been  upon  our  coasts,  ^^  for  shame  that '^i^faiBiUr 
see  him,  or  he  me,  after ^ueh  a  dishonour,'^  the  upright' medJur^ 
experienced  no  shame  ait  all ;  but  is  found  loilnging  as  usiia^  vMl 
two  or  three  idle  lords,  and  followed  by  my  lady  CastleiBa]iii{difi^ 
by  Privy  Purse ; — ^that  "my  lady  Castlemaine  is  feUenniJ«>iQ8iwil&. 
young  Jermin,  who  is  going  to  marry  my  lady  Faimoutk^Tft'tbat 
^^  the  king  ia  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jemunj  and;  ab^an^il^ 
Jermin's  going  to  marry  from  her-^so  that  they,  are  all  kiia^!;'^/add 
that  "  thus  tl]^  kingdom  is  governed  !"-«-FinaUy,  that  Aheslvdlbitf 
court  is  "  as  mad  as  ever ;  and  that  the  night  theiDutcfaffa^fib^d 
our  ships,  the  king  did  sup  with  my  lady  Castlemauie^iatd^ 
duchess  of  Monmouth's,  and  they  were  aU  mad  ^  huiitin^ol  h 
poor  moth."  _     :   -.  ,.i  /ydx  m:  *[  oi 

We  do  not,  however,  very  vehemently  object  ^tqi  tilttiingtii4 
hunt ;  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  barmlesa  aiiiustoientj^>  andeiii 
moreover,  kept  in  countenance  by  the  bat^chaaei  atrMie  d^^niiobf 
Louis  15th.  Neither  do  we  complain,  as  Mr.  P^ysh  ^<fjf0t^|| 
does,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  of  the  king's  notinindkigch£s)b]^^ 
ness.  It  is  clear  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ch{drlj^s,t||^icg^ 
and  mistresses,  had  only  too.  strong  a  propensily't  tol  fcbhbl^^ 
state  mutters  ;  and  were  constantly  engaged  in'Sotoi$q$y((i^p^'9fEQ{^ 
or  other,  against  the  privileges  of  parliament^  ai^  (thu^tpl^Sfr^r.!^ 
the  people.  We  ^vill  exhibit  one  of  these  court  plot^i  t>)^  fwW^^ 
CJ^amplc,    His  majesty  bad  eloped,  as  we  huve  said,  tb«lwi 
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sefwiop  of  his  parliament  with  an  angry  speech :  ^'  that  whereas 
tlo]^fiuiTe)  unjustly.  J  conceived  Bome  jealousies  of  his  making  a 

eafiP^  Jte/dechtes'ihe  knows  of  no  such  thing,  or  treaty ;  and  so 
^tl^mdh()Onlj  a  fenr-days  after^  ^^  walked  in  the  dark  with 
^i^HsilCbdUnly  ill;  the' Temple  Gardens,  talking  of  news,  and  he 
QUAnatefrorn&withi  tiie  cert^  intelligence  that  the  king  did  last 
vi^p^jia  ^coitiicir  dedbre  his  being  in  treaty  with  the  Dutch : 
.fJliMr^heigr!  had  written  him  a  very  civil  letter,  and  that  he  had 
Mdtr  Igai  Hritis  and  Harry  Coventry  t9  go  embassadors  to 
^rctttp^iwhickiis^  so  mean  a  thing  as  wUl  show  to  all  the  world 
^istt jj(^  ^)fo  ta  beg  a  peace/'  It  seems,  also,  that  ^^  all  our 
isium^  astfitufightily  for  a  peace/'  A  few  years  before  they  had 
Ue<nt  mi^ty^  fcr  a  war.  But  they  had  evoked  a  demon,  which, 
abMrittfimcBacrififte  of  interest  or  honour,  they  were  now  glad 
to  ihiy^ii(But  they  were  interested,  not  only  by  their  fear,  but 
)b|idUaiiipidity^>to  ^^clap  up  a  peace,"  for  the  court  '^doitake 
tiib(tajha>the  tune  to  nuike  one^  while  the  king  hath  money-— 
tbe^fseimiiie  of^  the  list  Haarge  parliamentary  grant  of  £  1,800,000 
*^s^*a*'£tejaaay.bav^sokiiething  toput  himoi&t  of  d^  so  as  that 
jlefiinay^ileedrthel  help  of  no  more  parliaments/'  And  what 
fiastrated (this  respectable  and  ingenious  device?  ^'Onr  debt 
MijDDi?g^ea%  andexpeni&e  daily  so  inci^ased,  that  I  believe  little 
oSi^hemtctcieyi  will  be  saved  between  this  and  the  making  of 
Ai9f/ Aeoee 'isp;'*  -  . :  It  was  not,  however,  without  reason  that 
M[^|^^«tspeot^d  -his  majesty  of  having  his  purse  well  filled 
ati^h0(ffery.;w6rst  crisis;  when  sefamen,  officers,  and  all  the 
ImfaAd^'wisFe' crying  out  for  **  money,"  as  they  hoped  to  save 
th^khigdem.^  -  The  treaty  was  strenuously  urged  on  in  defiance 
of  ai^eiijr  obstacle,  that  tile  insolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  wrote 
bbUfads^dn  loiir  xx>tning  to  beg  a  peace,  the  sneers  of  the  court 
of  rCMnte^  '^ho  were  witty  at  our  expense,  and  the  recoUec- 
tiitislxof -inrmer  ^s^onading  speeches  at  home,  could  interpose. 
A^-^fepj*hei  people  they  were  left  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  it  as  they  best  might ;  and,  in  tnith,  when  they  reflected 
hfM  iitUb  gOvemuient  ■  were  to  be  trusted  with  a  war,  there 
^rasijm  qthcfialteniative  left  them  but  peace;  and  thus,  nobody 
j^^ased)  twhfti  ^the  treaty,  yet  nobody  daring  to  wish  for  the 
gfold3^|tion:of  hvar;  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  be 
pltewJea  bj?  J»rryy  peace  was  at  length  proclaimed.  A  few  bon- 
&iw^'I\*Wef  lightted '  by^  orders  from  my  Lord  Mayor  ("that 
tife  fihbidb  }^  ri^fittoed  to  light  bon-fires  by  authority !"),  but  alas ! 
lECrw  Dfi[«llfittcholf'  t&  poor  Mr,  Pepys,  the  contrast  between  the 
night  of  the  peace,' and  that  one,  iiever  to  be  forgotten,  when 
gtiitertd  Monk  left  the  parliament  for  the  city ;  and  rumps  were 
i^ted  from  "  Aldgate-Wreet  to  Temple-bar/' 
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In  this  singular  drama,  enacted  for  the  edification  of  potybcrity, 
by  the  king  and  people,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  oioit 
all  mention  of  the  part  performed  by  the  third  character  of  the 
piece— -the  parliament.     It  is  as  amusing,  in  its  way^andinot 
less  instructive  than  the  rest.     Mr.  Pepjrs  augured  but  too  toily 
for  his  friends  at  court.     The  nK)ney  which  his  majestyx  wainso 
honourably  intent  upon  husbanding,  seems,  notwithstandiag  his 
paternal  care,  to  have  dwindled  into  nothing.    The  grealj  and 
odious  question  quickly  again  comes  into  agitation  ^  a  fiaritai 
ment  or  no  parliament  ?    ^^  To  what  purpose  shall  we  asseixiJile 
parliament,'^  say  some ;  '^  it  cannot  be  thought  able  at  present 
to  raise  money,  and  therefore  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  call  one  i" 
others  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  making  the  experiments^ 
'4et  us  call  a  parliament,  and  try  them  with  a  sum  of  moneyyand 
if  they  do  not  like  it,  then  send  them  going.''     This  advice  :pre- 
vailed^-Mr.  Pepys   hears  that  the  ^^  king  hath  this  mconiiiA^ 
declared  in  council,  he  will  call  his  parliament  in  thirty  daya. 
We  may  here  observe,  how  exactly  the  principles  of  the  dukeof 
York  accorded  with  those  of  James  2nd.    This  resolution  o£ibe 
king's  thus  announced,  ^^  was  against  the  duke  of  York'g^mind 
flatly,  who  did  rather  advise  the  king  to  raise  money*  aa  he 
pleased."     It  was  equally  against  the  ^^  sound  constitutiiQiuil 
principles"  of  Clarendon.     "  He  told  the  king  that  queen  WH- 
zabeth  did  all  her  business  in  88,  without  callLiig  a  parliam^t 
at  all,  and  so  might  he  do,  for  any  thing  he  (the  chancellor) 
saw."     "But,"  exclaims  Pepys,  with  a  joy  so  exuberant^. UmI 
we  can  almost  fancy  him  like  tlie  Antiquary,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word^  and  chucking  his  perriwig,  with  all  its  flaming 
honours,  into  the  air,  ^'  blessed  be  God,  it  is  done  I   and.  pray 
God  it  may  hold,  though  some  of  us  must  surely  go  to  the.pot, 
for  all  must  be  flung  up  to  them,  or  nothing  will  be  idone*" 
WeU,  parliament  assembles,  and,  somewhat  to  his  majestyfs 
dismay,  in  much  greater  force  than  was  hoped  for  or  expect^. 
Three  hundred  members  take  their  seat  in  the  House  /of:  Com** 
mons;  most,  indeed  all  of  them,  the  discontented  parUskfoeiiik- 
men.     They  are  fearful,  it  seems,  that  the  king  will;  tqri£Qr 
a  general  excise  j  then  fling  off  the  parliament,  and  itiise  A. tend 
army  to  keep  them  down  like  slaves.     They  are  given  to  )i||d0r^ 
stand,  that  new  doctrines  strange  to  their  ears,  ure  piieaebftd  at 
Whitehall;  that  it  is  held  in  the  king's  presence^^and  this;(^j:« 
know  from  the  private  information  of  Mr*  Pepys  was  %vw  \t0i  ^ 
tittle),   "  that  the  privilege  of  parliament  is  nothing.;  bat;.ii$ 
will  all  in  all  5"-^^'  that  their  whole  discourse  when  d.k)ne  iftiiPP 
base  and  sordid,  as  makes  the  ears  of  the  very  ffentlt^i¥u$)i  of 
the  back  stairs  to  tu^gle,  when  they  hear  it  spoken  m  the  k^'« 
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h««riiig--nwhich  must  be  very  bad  indeed,"  and  finally,  ^^  that 
Bap^  May,^  Privy  Purae^  hath  been  beajrd    to  aay,  300/.    a 
jMtar  t  is  enough  for  any  country  gentleman,"   which,    espe- 
ciall^M and: above  all,  makes  them  ^^mad."     So  slap  goes  the 
QtiieHraised  standing  army  at  the  very  first  vote,  n^/itn«  can- 
ivadicmiUt  <  After  which  they  adjourned ;  but  ^'  it  is  plain  what 
thi^  £ffitotB:of  this  parliament  will  be,  if  they  be  suffered  to 
sity^that  they  will  £aU  foul  upon  the  faults  of  government ;  and  I 
pBa^r,  (iiod  they  may  be  permitted  to  do  it,  for  nothing  else,  I 
foar^  ^^411  save  the  king  and  kingdom,  than  the  doing  it  be- 
tunes/'    The  court,  however,  could  not,  as  yet,  bring  them- 
selves to  submit  to  parliamentary  castigation ;  aiMl  so,  ^-  they 
are  Asmiaaed  again  to  their  general  great  distaste,  1  believe  the; 
greatest  that  ever  parliament  felt,  to  see  themselves  so  fooled, 
and  .the  nation  in  certain  condition  of  ruin,  while  the  king,  they 
1^^^  i&  governed  only  by  his  lust,  and  the  women,  and  rogues 
abaut:liim.V     Some  of  the  great  men  of  the  Commons,  ^^  old, 
^DodiMrwYaughan,"  in  -  particular,  had  come  up  200  miles  to 
adteihd  this  session,  at  great  charge  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
delres,'  and  now  they  are  told  by  his  majesty  that  '^  he  did  think 
bd  should  have  had  occasion  for  them,  but  found  he  has  none, 
iad 'therefore  did  dismiss  them  to  look  after  their  own  occar 
sibiis/^'    The  Speaker  was  purposely  hindered  from  going  to  the 
House  till. his  majesty  had  got  the  start  of  him  and  was  safe  in 
thei  House  of  Lords,  whither  the  Commons  were  instantly  sum- 
iaMiiie()^^le8t  they  should  be  doing  something  to  ^^  the  further  dis- 
aatiafaction  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers/'    Mr,  Pepys  is  told 
^itfaat-many  petitions  were  provided  for  the  parliament  had  it 
l)ut<p^  complaining  of  the  wrongs  the  people  have  received 
iixntfL  the*  court  smd  courtiers  in  city  and  country;  and  I  do  per- 
ceWe  ibhey  do  all.  resolve  to  have  a  good  account  of  the  money 
■p^kit^.bcfore  ever  they  give  a  farthing  more ;  and  th& whole  kinff- 
doib'  iff^every  where  sensible  of  their  being  abused ;  insomuch, 
that  they  forced  their  parliament-men  to  come  up  to  sit ;  and 
nl^>ccNulin  JEloger  told  me  (but  it  was  in  mirth),  he  believed,  if 
h0h|ud  not  come  up  he  should  have  had  his  house  burnt  over  his 
kasiA/'  >'He  iwas  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Cam- 

■i;  O^ce-more^  then,  the  king  and  duke  recur  to  their  favourite 
pfbjdet  df ■  a:  standing  army ;  indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  ^^  of  my 
iaf^  Gaitl^hcnmi  wiat  the  king  must  rule  by  an  army/'  But 
bfikv'k)!  raise  the  means?  >^  This  day  comes  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  York  to.  the  board,  to  invite  us,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
fright  ud,  into  lending  the  king  money— a  poor  thing,  and 
most '  dishonourable  I"   '^  The  kmg  do  now  declare  publicly,  he 
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wilbgive  10  per  cent  to  all  lenders;  so  thatj  some  think 4h€ 
Dutch  themselves  will  send  over.  money,-aaid'teiidJittigon«nir 
public  faith  !"  In  vain— in  vain;  There  was  Mmt  ^nelBttctaad 
mode  of  raising  money,  'Happilyfor  Englandj  'hePiColMDiow, 
through  all  the  changes  and  fchapces-of '  mimy  oeritai^j^^fe^Me- 
fiance  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  atid  Stuarts^  hadrstiifl  hd4°frbt 
the  strings  of  the  public  puree.  ^^  What/''  theii,l>^i.m(iLifetr»tlie 
king  do  now ;  must  he  submit  ?  The  king  shall  do>ik"i'i  Jlttflithe 
light-hearted  monarch  easily  bowed  to  the  nefeessityrwf ^:lMfei"«fe 
fairs^  which  demanded  a  parliament.  Hii  oAly  concerA  was^tf»lci 
the  rushing  flood  ha^e  free  course,  and  carefuUy  td  remove  «ll 
barriers,  at  which  it  hiight  haply  chafe  and  foami.  ■  To--dayy  the 
council  damn  the  Canary  company;  to-morrow,  >iay^hi^ddVloi^ 
daunt,  who  had  hitherto  been  countenanced  by  the  eouct/  tiidt^ 
accused  by  the.Commohs  of  grievous  oppression  pfl^actisfed^pad  a 
subject,  is  iriade  to  lay  down  his  commission;  Henry-BWdiUJhfij 
^^  a  pestilent  fellow,- '  one  of  thelords  of  the;bedvcli:toitffcr}(b£im 
liable  to  be  caUed  in  question,  about  the  niyBt^riolisr^iiEairf^ 
duke  of  York's  slackening*  sail,  In  the«&<jtfe9igageti^$iife(#iib 
the  Diiteh,  imjdoores  the  king  tx7  protect  hiiii,'(rvirItli<teftfB  ifojl&r 
eyes— but  flo;  -"  the  king  did 'say^  he  cowHiiot';'  and  hidrlan 
shift  for  hims^y  at  ieeisti  till  the  house  was^fp^"  MiRdtrfcncbw 
ment  is  bow  the  ord^of  the  day  at  court.  Offices^ '^Khatodveiv' 
till  this  nK)ihent,'Were  deemed  indispdnsad^,  Jace-cuf^ff  ^fmo^ 
and  sosuddeoly,  that  like  the  man^  in  cine  b£€ruick^hiiiito'-£frJ0l4 
imitable  cftricatUr^s^ xratcfaing  hks  ownhead^  a^  it .flietf >t^ ^ti)^ 
waving  of  the  sword  of  the  enchanter,  <Jieh®Jideihi'iPteeikMe^^ 
their  place's,  before  they  are  even  sensible  erf :thiadtpriffi*t«>lff.^— 
"  To  captain  CockeB^s  to  dinner ;  where,  maaong  btheyeujsifiMteR 
Apsley,  who  did  make  good  sport ;  he^  being  already  fewdl^ndW 
the  retrenchments  of  the  new  ODmmitteey^<wha  jk»  ztastenfideoil^i 
which  makes  him  <aad."  Pluralistsy  that  ia  old  tirae[feeld.ith«f 
various  posts  u^questioned,are  how  stared  upon  withr^en^if^ji 
as  monsters.  ,  "What  a  mirad«  of  a  memy'^^KolAimni^^y^j^%rf^ 
"  is  sir  John  Shaw  !  I  do  thirik^  he  executes  moffe  pfoc^tb^ 
any  man  in  England/' '  At  Iragth^  the  chklplat^Bmftt^&pIfcWI^ 
before  the  court  pioneers.  :  Lords  Anglesey  aoidBf0i*^I^ifo*fc^ 
bring  us  news,  how  my  lord  chancellor's  sealJla  loJieJakeii 
away  from  him  to-day.  The  thing  is  nogr^^t^j^i^ifx^^if^tl^^ 
it  put  me  into  very  great  admiration,  what  .^bouWihi?  j^p^rfi^ftl^y 
ing  of  it.''  The  meaning  of  itf  was  this,  ^^thc^lSngAdHhilfreriie 
parliament  meet>  and  it  WiH  p(rfeftetit4»radki'ti'^Wfe^te  the 

chancellor  out  of  his  place,  W  '66vimMW;-^'b^''6r  m 
hatred.'  ,,.  ,,  ...  .,,  ...,„,   , 

Many,  from  Icmg  suppressed  envy,  and  a  f ew,  like  sir  Wi 
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Covfintry,*  jfrom  bett^  motiveB,  had  been  for  some  time  la- 
bourio^itorbietti^thia  pillar  of  state  from  his  foundation ;  but  he 
waiidtetined  to  'ML  by  more  ignoble  hands.  ^'  This  business  of 
my)lord(>diacideUor's:  wa^  certainly  designed  in  my  lady  Castle- 
maineTs^eiomifaen''  It  ii^  said,  ^  that  when  he  went  from  the 
kiiiig^ioil  McHiday  n»mmig>  she  was  in  bed  (though  about  twelve 
o'cloi^/iahdTail^out  in  her  smodk  iiito  her  aviary,  looking  into 
Whitttllair\gardeti:; '! and  thither  her  woman  brought  her  her 
T&g)aA*^ctwai\  and  ^stood  blessing  herself  at  the  old  man's  going 
away  ^  -and  several  of  the  gallants  of  Whitehall. (of  which  there 
were/many  to  ste  the  chancellor's  return)  did  talk  to  her  in  her 
birdrcaige^^  among  others,  Blanchford,  telling  her  Ae  was  the 
bird  of  pflssage."  Though  the  chanceUor's  conduct  in  adminis- 
trautioii  was^none  of  tiie  ablest  or  most  tmbkmished^  he  merited 
a  be<|betifate  th^n  to  &11  by  such  a  worthless  trio,  as  that  which 
wyeught'ttis  ruin.  To  aggravate  the  ignominy  of  his  fedl,  we 
readtbfT'Bkickinghamy  his  mortal  enemy,  pretending  to  mediate 
fall Bimiw9kh  the  kingi-+-^^  he,  who  the  other  day  was  dn  danger 
ofrlosiii^ihzBfDwn  head — it  shews  a  wise  govemmient."  That 
wUidi  obftaln^d  for^  my^  lord'  chancellor  the  immortal  hatred'df  the 
miftr^d,  -ivQUi  hisstoipping  a  grant Ihatcame to  himto  be  sealed, 
in  wtiUh'-lheking  had  given  my  Ikdy  Castleinai|ie,'  tir  somebody 
by  ^leti-mfeattsy^^'  "place  which  the  chaitcellor— ^iha^  wanted 
MfifH^li;  ^^He  said  ^^'ihetiiought  this  woman  would  sell  every 
thJbj^diciHSy ;-'  which  the  lady  hearing  of,'  she  sent  to  let  him 
kri^t^j  that  afl^eady  ^^  she  had  ^posed  of  this  plabe,  and  did  not 
doilte}idk  a^ittleitboe,  to  dispose  of  Ms  too/' 

-Tlift^kiHgiiiiaving  thus  gratified  his. o\^^^  as 

wdl/aSiappea^^  the  %norant  clamours  of  the  multitude,  thinks 
himself  inhsi  condition  tof'fiuie  his  parliam^nt.^  They  meet— he 
midK^ithenijuhc^nedispeeiolH^ronnseB  to  leav^  all  toth^m  to 
dbuiJt^  icall  to  •'  addount  whsltt  alaa  whom  they  pleased,-  and  euume- 
rate;^  n(i<f^^k»f\hm\  tbirty^ix^  righteous  acts,  which  he  had  done 
siji<^*^lhBt«aiv1:hem'|:  andhowy  amon^  others,  he  had  dis- 
baiyilded^'>t&^  wmy,-  put  all  papists  out  of  employment^  and  dis- 
dlkdeli^ipi^sdttB  thdti  had  nmiiaged  their  business  ill.  The  jueya 
8nj3io*'>fJ^eW'^'ttoie^$t  the  sound  of  these  dulcet  words,  and 

^^^^If'^^iSAbfe'Wf  doiri  Belpirij*  tb  get  Mm  out  of  admhiistration,  for 
TvHSflf^he^U  h«t  ♦frt?*'  Wt  folr  M&  1H8;  •  or  hia  estate,  T will  have  nothing  to 
8«ft9ikdM J  fS^(  MMm  Coventry  to  Mr.  Pepnt. 

t  U/^jlp^vitu^ularly  !aiifrV^i«g;to  resp^rk  in  what  way  the  official  people 
talked  <^ie  wpng  another  of  l^hat  great  bug-bear  ox  admij^istrations — the 
Hou^e  6^  Commons.  TVfr.'Pepys  and  his  flriends  see  in  it  nothing  but  a 
number  of  country  gentlemen^  more  or  less,  ill-humoured^  peevish,  and 
petted ;  or,  to  use  his  Qwn  personification,  **  a  great  beast  not  to  be  under^ 
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smoothed  the  horrors  of  its  brow.  It  dutifully  thanked  his  m- 
jesty  for  what  he  had  been  pleased  to  say  and  do )  and-  ^pecMtty^ 
and  by  name^  gave  him  thanks  for  displacing  my  lord  dhsttn^^ 
lor,  before  (as  Harry  Coventry  justly  remarked  fo^'whi^'tie^ 
was  soundly  rated  by  the  king)  it  knew,  or  had  e^amin^'irttM 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  displaced.  Senseless-  pack!>itSi%t 
opened  upon  this  false  scent,  whilst  the  real  fox,  undis<k>i^€hN»<l, 
earthed  himself  again  in  safety.  The  very  mob,  that,  instigiAted 
by  some  pious  fiiror,  rose  up  about  this  time,  and  pulled  aitWA 
the  brothels,  might  have  taught  them  a  better  lessen.  *^  WlFf," 
said  they,  ^^  shoiUd  we  pull  down  these  little  ones,  and  leave  t^ 
great  brothel  at  Whitehall  standing.'^  Instead  of  dcaiig  whut 
ought  to  have  been  done  at  the  Restoration,  binding  the  king  hj^ti 
bill  of  rights,  and  establishing  securities  for  its  maintenance,' they 
fell  upon  the  minor  peculators,  and  subaltern  agents  of  toi^uity. 
They  ran  on  "  mighty  furiously,'*  entered  into  all  sorts  bP^iw- 
quiiies^  '^  so  that  now  they  begin  to  fall  close  upon  ity^Gldd 
knows  what  will  be  the  end  thereof.''  "  What  shall  we  do  tol^ 
saved^'  ?  ^as  the  anxious  question  of  every  official  persOQ.  pM^ 
form  to  the  wishes  of  parliament.  But,  ^^  hard  to  knbW'wtittt' 
it  is  the  parliament  would  call  conformity.'''  '^  Bloody;  Wdrk' 
like  to  be — ^but  I  do  see  every  man  intent  upon  his  own  'dfe^ 
fence,  and  spares  not  to  blame  another  to  save  himself ;  and  th^" 
same  course  I  shall  take,  but  God  knows  where  it  will  en(d:'^' 
^'  Parliajnent  resolved  to  lay  the  fault  at  Chatham  heavy  some- 
where, and  to  punish  it."  ^^  Let  every  man,"  says  the  duke 
of  York,  *^  have  liberty  to  defend  himself,  though  it  be  to'  i^ 
charging  of  the  fault  upon  another."  *^  So  I  perceive  the  'Wh^e 
world  is  at  work  blaming  one  another."  '    ' 

Mr.  Pepys  vindicated  himself  and  his  office  successfuHy^'  be^ 
fore  a  committee  of  the  House.  "But  Lord!  whut  a  tumiil-: 
tuous  thing  is  a  committee,  for  all  the  reputation  they  h^^  Ojf  i 
great  council,  is  a  strange  consideration;  there  being ^'impto- 
tinent  questions,  and  as  disorderly  proposed,  as  ihy-'i^  bf' 
men  could  make."  ■•.  >.iv.u\\->- 

Stood,"  80  uncertain  in  its  temper,  thatit  is  imnossibld  tdkaWli^fft^' 
hand,  how  it  will  act  in  the  plainest  case,  and  so*rritable,i  as.t^lkdhitfe'Alf 
into  fury,  wifch  or  without  the  smallest  provocation.  It  i^,  jw^b  \}\v^i^,  ^t\ 
W.  Coventry  that  mentions  with  ^pplause  a  pi:opositipa  of  th,^  old  ior4 
Southamptofi's  5  in  which  that  minister  advised  the  king,  19  ke«)' the  pitl' ' 
of  Indemnity  suspended  awhile,  till  the  united  influence  of  terf  (yf^inlf  siis- 
pense  had  charmed  the  beast  into  "  a  dutiful  obedieuocf/^  ai^  depri^ 
him  of  hi3  £a«gs.  But  my  lord  cUapcellor,  who  wij«  eyep  hi^-^lmt^ 
and  disdainful  of  counsel,  undertook  to  manage  hipi  by  a  i^oxe  golutie. 
mode  of  treatment^  and  so  went  on  cajoling  and  caressing  him,  till  the  %* 
natured  brute  rose  in  a  moment  of  irntation,  and  slew  his  keeper. 
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Tlie  commissioners  of  ordnance  had  not  the  like  success ; 
^^  /lib^y  4idgo  away  with  mighty  blame  \  haying  deserved,  as  the 
Hp^iilQ.  ^pprehends^  as  bad  as  bad  can  be/'  ^^  Every  body  is 
g)«fd  of 'it»  because  of  Duncombe's  pride^  and  their  expecting  the 
tJ^M^Biof  the  House."  The  parliament  having  once  acquired  a 
cc^rjli^  impetuosity,  began,  from  less  to  more,  to  drive  at  a  more 
fysims  rat0  than  was  relished  by  Mr.  Pepys.  In  imitation  of 
hi9  .£^eBd,  sir  W.  Coventry,  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
gsveat  c^uiDion.  It  waa  the  maxim  of  that  sagacious  statesman, 
that^  in  dealingwith  parliament,  the  greatest  wisdom  wai^  to  say 
little,  aud  let  them  get  out  what  they  could  by  force*  ^^  There 
is.DDthi^g  like  silence,"  observes  Mr.  Pepys,  reflecting  upon  the 
iViiforti|ji¥|te  document,  which  lord  Clarendon  left  behind^  when 
h^  jQed-  the  country,  "  I  do  hence,  and  from  sir  W.  Coventry's 
1^  ^^mple  and  doctrine,  learn  "  (it  is  a  doctrine  well  under- 
stood a^  Bow^atreet)^  ^^  that  it  is  seldom  wrong  for  a  maix  to  say 
nofcbjngj,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is,  to  say  any  thixig."  Not- 
wJAbstanding,  however,  his  great  discretion,  and  hi$  late  sue- 
ce^i|fi|l  ajq[ie^ance  before  the  committee,  he  still  apprehends  ^'  a 
bf^jc^blow."— ^^^  What  an  unhappiness  to  have  matters  examined 
hy  people"  (be  means  the  House  of  Commons)  ^'  that  understand 
notJIung^"  At  length  the  storm  brushes  him  ag^in.  ^^  Our  busi- 
ngs of  the  tickets  is  soundly  up."  "  The  House,"  his  cousin 
Roger  tells  him,  '^  is  so  furious  and  passionate,  that  nobody  can 
be  secure,  let  him  deserve  never  so  well."  It  seems  that  some 
idi^  ;reports,  of  the  Fanatics  having  turned  people  out*  of  the 
diUfirches,  and  pulled  the  surplice  over  the  parsons'  heads,  had 
JU^V  then  made  them  ^^  stark  mad."  However,  Mr.  Pepys  begins 
the  defence  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  *^  most  acceptably  and 
smpothlv,"  a^d  concludes  it  with  the  like  success,  that  all  around 
hijP?:  -  ^:  did  congratulate  him,  and  cry  up  his  speech  as  the  best 
tjiqy  l^ad  pver  heard."  Then  follow  two  pages  of  compliments 
an4.:f^li^TWplauses,  which  reach  their  acme,  when  the  king,  at 
t)^^  li^imcu-table^  upon  some  one's  expressing  his  fear,  that  a 
certain  measure  might  be  voted  a  miscarriage,  replies,  ^^  Why, 
it  ia  then  hut  Mr.  Pepys'  making  them  another  speecn." — "  Which 
nu^te^  the.  Lords  look  upon  me." 

''Hie'  Commons  having  now  got  their  hand  in,  quite  confound 
their  former  well-wisher.  They  damn  the  vote  they  had  formerly 
p^8fe<J  against;  liberty  of  speech,  '*  which  looks,"  says  Mr.  PepyS;, 
*' j^  if  they  h£^d  ^  mmd  to  broach  some  had  thing,  which  tney 
djure  not  do  without  more  security  than  they  now  have — God 
keep  UB,  for  things  look  mighty  ill."  Their  new  privilege  they 
aVan  themselves  of  to  some  purpose.  Having  impeached  the 
late  lord  chancellw,  th^y  vote  wy  lord  chief  justice  *'  a  con- 
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temner  of  Magna  Charta;"  talk  highly  of  "  the  king's  had 
couniielloni;''  and  bring  in  a  bill  to  obuge  the  king  to  call  apar- 
liament  every  three  years,  and  to  prevent  his  dissolving  ^y 

Pyliament  in  less  than  forty  days  after,  their  meeting.  Mn 
epys  finds,  also,  that  the  House  *'  having  so  many  good  offices 
in  their  view  to  dispose  oC  are  not  likely  to  leave  any,  oif  the 
present  officers  in,  but  '*  will  rout  all.*" — ''  It  is  to  be  woiniered 
what  makes  the  king  give  way  to  so  great  extrayagauces." — 
"  He  do  concern  himself  to  relieve,  or  justify  nobody."  The 
fact  was,  they  held  him,  as  usual,  by  their  purse-strings.  The 
money  bill  was  generally  brought  in  early  in  the  session,  but  not 
finally  passed  "  till  they  had  done  a  few  other  things  tiiey  had 
a  mind  to  do/'  His  majesty  understood  the  cPiPipact  well 
enough.  Besides,  in  managing  his  parliament,  his.iz^vsM^able 
policy  was,  to  give  them  the  rems  at  first,  and  indulgajjtie^i  in 
a  variety  of  plunges;  and  then^  after  he  had  thus  al^edrthe 
edge  of  their  violence,  bring  them  up  with  a  cuib.  '?,  !I*th^i%|U|e 
many,"  however,  "  that  think,"  of  whom  Mr,  Pepys  seeiQfit§^ 
one,  "  that  his  Majesty  would  not  be  worse,  were  ]|^,^jMitaj 
dissolve  them  ;  but  there  is  nobody  dares  advise  it,  i^iQf,  ^Oibjs 
himself  think  at  all  about  it."  He  is  too  busy,  in  tryiBg,.^  gpt 
the  duchess  of  Richmond  to  court  agaia^  tonave:rooai,fqr.,a|gr 
other  thought. — **  Lord !  to  think  that  at  this  ti,me  thp  1fj§^ 
should  mind  no  other  cares  but  these.*^  -  i  . 

Mr.  Pepys  was  not  himself  a  parliament^man»  but  he  i^h 
good  informer  in  the  person  of  his  cousin  Roger,  wham  he  c^a)^ 
torizos  on  one  occasion  as  a  *'  deadly  high  man,^  but  who  appeftfi^ 
to  huvo  uimed  at  steering  clear  aUke  ox  all  the  factions  tha^pfe- 
vuiUni.  The  character  which  he  gives  of  the  House  is  not  v^ 
tnvourable  a^^  a  picture  of  a  nationsd  council,  but  is  exactly  w0iajt 
ouo  would  expect  of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  times,  wiien  so 
luuch  pu$$ion.  prejudice^  and  intolerance  prevailed.  **  The  House 
i$  in  such  u  condition  that  nobody  can  tell  what  to  oaake  of 
it  ;"* — *•  every  Ixxly  leads,  and;  nobody  follows.'* — "  We  dd 
b^^w^il  the  constitution  of  the  House/'  split  inU>  factions, 
Ami  *•  nothing  i\lmv>$t  done  honestly  or  with  iDlegikjr;'^— 
^^v>idY  s\M\u'  tx'w  will  s^^^  aiul  see^ri^t  don«  if  possible ;*' 
a\k1— ^mNai  he  hiuis^It  is  looked  upon  as  odic  ibmt  will  be 
v>l'  xvv^  tWtiOiu"  Moc^xner.  ''  he  th^mks  God»  sitit  lie  never 
kthrw  whAt  u  \\;is  to  Iv  ttiuptcxl  to  b^  a  ks&vv  dU  hedil 
w^xu^  xu^^  ?h^^  Hous^r  of  CoautK'sis/*  ^^^  Th^  barae  of  pulia- 
uw<t*.."  \%  IS  i^i:\x\l  Anioixc  *  cvnfcfKttiY  of  uiteali^i»maD«  with 

iSii^v  ci^^«$«  ufe<u  ;^i  .;::!dK£rsQ^\>i  ;h<ju:  Vssawds^  j(m[   woiM 
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attend  to  it,  and  whom  they  could  call  to  account^  which  now 
they  caMot  do;  ai^d  so  the  parliament  is  become  a  company  of 
meh  ignbttot'bf  btisiness^  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  interests 
which-  iEfey  r^]prdsent.  As  {<it  the  spirit  of  parUament  nothing 
csth  s^eak  m!oi^  plainly  than  the  case  of  poor  Carr,  who  for  some 
informality  ih  a.  petition  against  lord  Gerard,  was  pilloried 
by  oMeir  of  the  Lords ;  and,  when  he  petitioned  the  Commons, 
was  denied  redress.  Yet  Cair  ultiihately  established  his  charges 
against  lord  Gerard,  '^  to  the  ripping  np  of  many  notorious 
rogueries  of  my  lords !" — So  much  for  the  privileges  of  Peers, 
and  'tie  judgment  of  the  Commons ;  "'  and  in  this  case," 
sa^s't^Mr.  Pepys,  **  we  see  the  exact  epitome  of  all  our  public 
mctiia^ettietttd  in  this  age." 

,  Biit^  i;t>fcat  was  the  benefit  which  the  nation  ultimately  derived 
froiMf  f^gi'kubbub  in  parliament  and  this  severe  inquisition;  and 
wtotl/A^fifefets,  dti^bte  or  temporary,  did  they  produce  upon  the 
got^ftsAint.  Were  we  to  argue  by  metaphor,  it  mi^t  seem 
fllfe©*l9iS^**^laty  elements^  of  administration  would  Iw^ve  been 
l^ift^MaHy  s^jottrged  by  the  tempest,  and  the  whole  franpie  ren- 
dei^6  fbtdire'  ^weet:  and  wholesome.  In  some  degree  this  was 
ihg  6ff#e  •  jifedttced-^from  the  duke  of  York  down  to  Mr.  Pepys, 
ill^B^tofficers'df '^Vermnent  were  eager  to  -anticipate  parlia* 
81^  itt^lhe  refortnation  of  abuses,  and  to  suggest  modes  of 
retrenchment.  But  the  motive  was  too  obvious — the  fear,  under 
#fe*Atftey  fey,  of  losing  place,  was  too  urgent,  not  to  make  us 
a»j)WA*fldtt[ali  when  the  tempest  had  spent  \i%  force,  the  effect 
ai§§4^ii^,' ahd' the  "lassy  Elements"  once  more  reposed  in  their 
ft?Qid|fr^tftatfe  of 'imperturbable  stagnation.  As  tor  any  great 
le^6HttiVe'betteflt!s  pit)dtio€d  by  the  energies  of  this  intellectual 
JUMt'{)^Vi^e¥f(!il'  assembly;' we  know  of  none.  They  drove  the  best 
§jid^matest  niAii  of  "the  administration  into  banishment;  they 
brdfce^si!E*^tooAias'Teddiman's  heart;  they  laid  Commissioner 
Pett^lft  b^  thl^  heeli  ;  and-Harman,  questioned  in  the  affair  of 
iHe  dtfte  of  York's  slabkeninff  sail,  like  the  miller's  man,  in 
Ri^iM^3rd,' had' 'pearly  been  hanged  for  his  master.  But  did 
they  ^fSftt^'thfei^bvternm^nt  and  secure  the  country  against 
ab^i^if^^^titlal*^  to  those  against  which  they  had  so  loudly 
6fiAjiyiitted'?'^Noi';The  administration  of  Clarendon,  such  as  we 
htt'Wfee^  ftii 'maybe  rebkonted  the  brightest  part  of  the  reign.. 
tWtfeii  sfefcc^l^^d  tkat  of  Buckingham,  or  rather  of  my  Lady 
G^ttehikinei-'Aftdr  this  the  Cabal ;  to  the  Cabal  succeeded. 
IM^by;  atiti^^^to-JJfetttby'nobody  exactly,  but  the  king  himself: 
cttfcli;*€e^^'reVt^aKng  new  scenes  of  corruption  and  misgovern- 
m<9ttt,-ttti  fire' !vtette  is  finally  closed  by  the  tender  mercies  of 
Jeflferjes,  the   axe,  and  the  gallows,      The  utt^r   ine^cacy 
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Kif  theM  parliameBtttry  inqaisitioDs,  in  the  conectioii  of  mbaMB, 
in  to  be  attributed  partlT  to  that  wroB^-headed  aeal  vhiek 
we  hare  seen  alienate  the  affectioiis  of  Mr.  Pep^  aft  ftrtt 
•o  wholly  bestowed  upon  the  House;  partiy  to  the'wanftof 
a  reform  in  their  own  pcditical  sentiments ;  bat  chirfjr  to  Ae 
pnraey  of  their  debater,  which  they  absanUy  uphrid  aa  apii- 
fileee,  and  the  consequent  want  of  support  firons  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  thaft  a£^da  aa»  at 
the  present  day,  so  great  an  advantage  orer  oar  fwefiithaBy  if 
it  be  not  that  publicity  which  is  now  giren  to  every  motion  (rf 
goremment,  and  the  freedom  with  which  every  proceediiur  is 
canvassed,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Wlien 
the  king,  in  the  days  of  Charies  2nd,  spcAe  to  parliament,  he 
spoke  only  to  five  or  six  hundred  country  gendeam ;  when  he, 
or  his  mmisters,  address  it  now,  they  spe^k  in  the  preaeilGe  of 
the  whole  nation. 

One  word  as  to  the  **  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.''  Thiais  a  trntta 
much  in  use,  at  the  present  day,  among  those,  who»  having  Ihde 
of  their  own,  are  glad  at  finding  some  in  any  quarter  tD  sopmt 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  favourite  venmbleabuaea*  We 
hope  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  consid^  the  restoiatioB.of 
die  Stuarts  as  a  proof  of  that  wisdom.  We  plead  that  we  hate 
read  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  and  cannot  say  that  we  have  fiMad 
the  restored  government  fulfilling,  in  a  single  instance,  theends'sf 
government.  On  the  contrary,  every  page  is  marked  by  iatnle- 
rance  in  the  legislature,  licentiousness  in  the  church,  partiabty 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  venality  in  the  councils,  peculation  in 
offices,  profligacy  in  the  court,  and  ignorance  and  incapacity 
every  where.  If  these  be  the  ends  of  government^  then  was  the 
administration  of  the  restored  Stuarts  the  best  diat  ever  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  Britain.  Yet  the  Restoratioa  must  have 
been  productive  of  some  benefits,  and  those,  too^  gi^oat  and 
signal  ones ;  or  else,  why,  to  this  day,  do  we  continue  to  thank 
God  for  it,  as  a  perpetual  blessing  to  the  country-^to>us/aa  weD 
as  to  our  ancestors  i  Certainly  there  must  have  been  benefits 
somewhere.  Upon  whom,  then,  did  these  benefita^iall?  We 
take  it  that  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  was  benefited  fay  ^the  Res- 
toration.  When  we  reflect  upon  their  "  sad  pow  oonditioti"  at 
the  Hague,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pepys,  ''  their  clothes  not 
worth  forty  shillings  the  best  of  them  ;'*  and  *'  the  king/^over- 
joyed  at  receiving  some  money^  so  joyful  that  he-  called  the 

{princess  Royal  and  the  duke  of  York  to  look  at  the  gpld  as  it 
ay  in  the  portmanteau ;"  and  contrast  this  low  estate  with  the 
full-blown  splendor  of  the  court  at  Whitehall*  we.  eatm(»t^but 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  Stuarts  at  least  were  benefited  by  the 
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Restoration.    In  this  benefit  we  also  imamne  that  every  man 
bf  fank;  who  Was  sufficiently  profli^te  to  haunt  the  court,  and 
had  wit  emmgb  to  recommend  nimself  there;,  erery  woman  of  dis- 
tiiiotaon^  who  had  much  beauty,  and  little  chastity ;  every  cun- 
ning fellow,  Aat  could  t>ut  on  two  several  faces,  and  look  his  ene- 
mies  ill  the  &ce  with  as  much  love  as  his  friends,  largely  par- 
ticipated.   The  Lords,  also,  as  a  body,  #ere  sharers  m  the 
bemfit,  for  the  late  powers  had  disputed  their  hereditary  wis- 
dom^  and  trusted  anairs  solely  to  the  assembly  of  those  who 
had  been    at    the    pains    to    acquire   it.      The  bishops    and 
High-church  clergy  were  also  participators,  for  they  entered 
into  the  possession  of  rich  livings,  with  all  their  accumulated 
arrears;,  and  into  the  yet  sweeter  enjoyments  of  revenge  upon 
their  non-conforming  brethren;   and  this,  we  suppose,  is  the 
•peculiar  benefit,  that  has  obtained  for  the  Restoration  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  a  place  in  our  Liturgy.  The  Cavaliers,  f .  e.  we  mean 
tiie  divine-right  people  in  general  (for  the  Cavaliers,  poor  souls, 
ISir^d  ill  enough)  did  not  derive  advantages  so  tangible  ds  the 
adNxve ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not  without  their  comforts, 
liiey  could  now  lord  it  over  their  old  political  antagonists ; 
>tiiey.  onoe  more  constituted  the  "  unpaid  magistracy  •  of  the 
loertntry,  and  could  punish  poachers  ana  presbyterians,  and  they 
■werd  called  up,  in  great  numbers,  .to  the  lower  Houses  where, 
rtiidugh:  they  had  to  draw  their  purse-strings  oftener  than  was 
4|liite'  agreeable,  they  still  were  able,  by  keeping  their  hands 
Atflon  tiiose  strihgs,  while  they  went  at  large  over  other  ques- 
4ionB,  which  the  good  king  and  court  were  apt  to  tell  them 
/were  /*  no  business  of  theirs,"  to,  snatch  a  hasty  enjoyment  of 
-state  discudsion.    As  for  those,  who  had  neither  pheasants  to 
•protect,  nor  boroughs  to  represent,  nor  any  other  aristocratical 
^privileges  to  enjoy,  their  gratification  consisted  in  tippling,  as 
we  have  seen,  round  wine^casks,  or  ale-casks,  according  to  their 
jseycral  grades  in  society  ;  in  drinking  to  the  full  of  loyalty  and 
boandy  ;  and  waking  next  morning  with  heads  aching,  from  the 
^flfi?Dt8r?of  theone,and,  some  months  after,  with  hearts  aching  with 
tJhk  cohs^quences  of  the  other.  In  this  division  we  place  the  whole 
m^brlily  xn  England  ;'for,  at  this  juncture,  they  were  universally 
«k)yal<^i  alid  if  their  share  of  the  great  benefits  that  resulted  from 
*me  Bfcalciration;  appears  to  have  been  but  scanty,  we  ean  only 
throw  ink)  their  portion  the  additional  enjoyment  of  an  occa- 
«lonhiiibight  of  tW  toyal  mistress  in  the  park,  of  a  royal  pro- 
tcaasionr^to   a-  civic   dinner,    and    df  general   Monk  and  his 
«ol£en  pomding  the  streets,^  to  intimidate  the  citizens  and  put 
ilown  tiie  plottisrs;   the    supreme    consolation  being  always 
superadded,  of  cheering  the  one  and  pelting  thd  othet. 
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Of  the  Presbyterians  and  Fanatics,  those  who  possessed 
much  authority  or  talent,  and  little  or  no  principle,  and  who  were 
the  chief  instruments  of  the  Restoration,  obtained  as  their 
reward,  all,  or  most  of  the  lucrative  posts  under  goTemm^it, 
and,  therefore,  were  greatly  benefited  oy  that  event.  Of  thdr 
divines,  those  who  prefeiTed  their  bodily  estate,  woreobliged  to 
do  violence  to  their  conscience  by  con/ormity ;  kad  those  who 
preferred  their  consciences,  were  content  to  vacate  ih&T  livings, 
and  become  beggars.  Of  the  rest,  some  persisted  in  haanting 
conventicles,  and  were  imprisoned,  fined,  and  put  in  the  stocks, 
and  others  indemnified  themselves  for  bein^  obliged  to  endure 
the  surplice  and  liturgy,  by  occasionally  callmgout*'  Porridge!" 
in  the  chuiches;  whilst  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  <tf  a 
few  favoured  individuals,  existed  as  it  were  under  a  ban,  and  were 
converted  into  conspirators,  at  the  pleasure  of  go^emm^t. 
Such  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  restored  monarehy  on 
the  Presbyterian  part  of  the  community.  But  these  wejre  tile 
advantages  which  redounded  to  parties,  oi*  individuals  ; — what 
were  the  great  national  benefits  springing  out  of  the  Reatoratioil? 
Of  these  we  need  say  nothing — they  are  registered  in  the  Diary 
of  Mr.  Pepys,  where  the  lovers  of  good  government,  and  the 
upholders  of  national  honour,  will  find  a  banquet  equally  grati- 
fying to  both.  The  first  will  be  regaled  with  the  blessing  €tf 
one  Taw  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  one  for  th^e  Pres- 
byterian and  another  for  the  Churchman  ;  one  for  the  courtier 
and  another  for  the  countryman  ;  with  a  moderate  and  learned 
priesthood— an  enlightened  parliament ;  a  frugal  and  virtuous 
court ;  a  cheerful,  contented,  and  undivided  people.  The  other 
may  feast  upon  navaltrophies — the  burning  wrecks  at  Chatham, 
and  the  sunken  vessels  in  the  Thames  ;  on  English  merchantmen 
ransacked  and  plundered  by  "  little  Picaroon  men  of  war,  from 
Ostend  ;"  and  a  king  dommeered  over  by  the  Dutch,  and  in- 
sulted by  the  French.'* 

Let  him  not,  then,  like  Messrs.  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  sigh  after 


t  ■- 


♦  For  the  zealots  for  national  glory,  we  select  the  follomnff'  anecdote 
among  others.  The  king  of  England  had  promulgated  an  order  rol*  i^^ing 
a  particular  kind  of  vest  at  court — ^The  next  news  from  abroad  is,  tjtat  the 
king  of  France  has  put  his  footmen  into  the  same  dress — "  the  greatest ia-.. 


would  have  been  revenged  ;  or  at  least  have  attempted  it ;  and  God  knows 
what  might  not  have  ensued,  perhaps  a  campaign  in  Flandersy  ^nd  a 
siege,  ana  a  battle,  and  all  those  dread  consequences  springing  out  of  the 
most  contemptible  causes,  by  which  the  old  monfirchies  of  Europe  have 
been  immemorially  distinguished. 
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the  faded  glories  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  nor  call  to  mind  how 
awfully  the  name  of  England  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  con- 
tinental monaichs,  even  under  the  eight  governments  of  the 
year  1669;  how  Algernon  Sidney,  with  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  the  Rump,  like  another  Rupilius,  stopped  the 
king  of  Sweden,  in  the  career  he  was  running  against  his  cousin 
of  Senmark ;  and  how  the  sulky  monarch  withdrew  his  forces, 
complaining  of  the  hardship,  that  he, .  a  sovereign  prince, 
shoiUd  be  cuctated  to  by  a  company  of  pedlars  ! 

But  it  will  be  said,  it  was  better  to  have  a  settled  government 
of  any  description,  than  a  new  one  with  every  new  moon.  True; 
if  that  can  be  called  a  settled  government,  which,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  did  only  ^vibrate  between  a  republic  and  a  despotism, 
and  which^  afifcer  a  few  short  years,  v(/^&  whoUv  unsettled*  But 
still  the  Restoration  was  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the 
step  to  our  present  limited  government  easier  than  it  would  other* 
wise  have  been;  and,  in  some  measure,  therefore,  paved  the 
way  to  the  Revolution  settlement.  An  easy  step ! — Let  the 
remiex  look  for  a  moment  through  the  lon^  vista  of  hair-breaddi 
efiKsipes  which  that  settlement  ran,  from  the  lucky  chance 
whi^  kept  the  English  fleet  wind-bound  at  Portsmouth,  when 
the  prince  of  Orange  sailed  by  in  security,  to  that,  which  in  45 
tmnied  back  the  Highland  host  from  Derby ;  and  he  will  bless  his 
stafs,  and  marvel  much  that  he  should,  at  this  day,  be  living 
under  its  protection.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  are 
indebted  for  our  comparative  freedom  to  a  popish  king ;  but  to 
what  we  owe  our  eBcape  from  a  protracted  civil  war,  or  a  foreign 
invasion,  is  more  than  at  this  moment  we  are  prepared  to  say. 

The  Restoration  of  Charles  2nd  may,  upon  a  view  of  the  whole^ 
be  classed,  we  think,  among  the  most  insane  measures  of  which 
a  people  were  ever  guilty.  The  volatile  Athenians,  it  is  true,  in 
place  of  their  old  crabbed  Demus,  took  to  themselves  no  fewer 
than  thirty  tyrants— each  one  worse  than  the  other ;  but  then 
it  was  ''  on  compulsion.'^  In  modem  times  a  nation,  almost 
as  lively  and  ouick-witted  as  they,  have  been  seen  to  resume  a 
government,  wnich  they  had  thrown  off;  but^  then,  they  were 
coerced  by  foreign  bayonets.  The  gi*ave  and  thoughtful 
English  nation  committed  the  like  error,  without  the  same 
eitcnse.  For  it  was  neither  Monk,  nor  Sandwich,  nor  any 
combumtion,  whether  of  Presbyterians  or  Cavaliers,  that  ac« 
complished  the  Restoration.  The  lord-general  himself  was 
bat  a  log  upon  the  waters,  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  im* 
pulse  of  the  tide ;  and  stood  first  for  himself,  then  for  the 
parUament,  and  finally  for  the  king,  to  which  point  the  wind 
and  cnnikxt  of  popular  opinion  irresistibly  impelled  him.    The 
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Royal  David  was,  indeed,  brought  back  by  the  Pregbyterian 
men  of  Judah,  who  eat  at  his  "  cost"  and  had  goodly  *'  gi^ ;" 
but  "  the  speech  of  all  Israel  came  to  the  king."  In  auch 
cases,  therefore,  we  pray  with  those,  with  whom  we  are  not  apt, 
generally  speaking,  to  coincide,  that  the  people  may  be  ae- 
fended  from  their  last  and  worst  enemy — tneir  own  misgu^ed 
fervour  and  misplaced  affections.  The  history  of  the  firH^^nd 
also  the  best  administration  of  Charles  2nd  vindicates  the  pro- 
priety and  reasonableness  of  this  petition ;  for  in  it  we  see  ful- 
filled the  prophetic  warning  of  Milton ; — that  of  all  governments 
the  government  of  a  restored  king  must  necessarily  prove  the 
worst. 

There  remains,  in  the  minutes  of  Mr.  Pepys,  an  abundant 
harvest  of  abuses  yet  untouched,  which  would  equally  wdl 
exercise  the  reader's  reflections  upon  the  happiness  of  irrespon^r 
sible  governments.  But  we  must  come,  however  unwillingly, 
to  a  close.  Yet  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without 
recurring  to  the  writer,  who  has  furnished  us  with  so  much 
in  the  way  of  edification  and  amusement  However ,  j^fieful 
in  the  sphere  of  his  ministry,  and  it  is  understood  thpt.  our 
^avy  owes  to  him  many  valuable  improvements,  we  cd.noot 
respect  his  character,  as  a  public  man,  so  much  as  we  could 
wisn.  And  yet,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  a  useful  public  servant,  because,  after  having  been  bred, 
^  it  were,  in  office,  he  has  not  discovered  the  virtues  aad 
talents  of  a  reformer  ?  For  his  character  in  private  life,  so  fidly 
and  yet  so  artlessly  exhibited  in  his  Diary,  for  his  simple,  in* 
genuous,  candid,  and  good-humoured  "turn  of  nodnd,  and  for  his 
^^reeable  social  qualities,  he  knows  not  to  appreciate  any  one 
of  these  virtues,  who,  on  laying  down  the  book,  doeai  mot  feel 
an  unfeigned  regard. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  Diary  every  oue  must  lament 
Judging  from  the  portion  we  have  got,  it  may  tr?  safely  averred 
that  a  continuation  of  the  Journal  through  the  remainder  of 
Charles  2nd  and  James  2nd,  to  the  Revolution,  with  the  Uke 
closeness  of  observation,  would  have  been  the  most  y^luabte 
history  ever  left  by  man  for  the  instruction  of  after-timeSf  Tq 
have  crept,  as  it  were,  into  his  breast,  and  read  his  feeUligfj  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  period,  which  beheld  a  second  ejeotmeot 
of  the  family  in  whose  service  he  had  continued  so  loJ^g*  an 
ejectment  that  undid  the  glorious  work  of  the  Restorj^t^on^  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  engage  with  an  exuberance  of  joy  ihat 
almost  affects  the  reader  with, a  like  sensation,  would J^vii 
been  a  privilege  capable,  to  use  his  own  strong  expref»fMpii«,  of 
affecting  us  with  '*  a  glut  pf  content''-—^;  Dm  aliter  wum  aU 
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We  are  thankful  for  what  we  have  got;  and  with  the  more 
reason*  when  we  think  of  the  quarter  whence  it  has  proceeded. 
That  flo  valuable  an  exposition^  not  of  the  theory,  indeed,  but 
of  the  practice  of  government,  should  have  been  ushered  into  the 
world,  under  the  conduct  of  a  peer,  and  the  auspices  of  a 
College,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  bequest,  therefore* 
calls  for  the  deeper  acknowledgments. 

On  the  whole  matter,  we  have  not,  perhaps,  much  new  light 
on  the  period  included  in  the  Diary,  but  we  have  more  of  the 
same  light,  and  a  stronger  and  more  searching  light ;  which 
does  not  blaze  an  ignis  fatuus,  only  to  mislead,  but  bums 
Steadily,  and  enlightens  the  darkest  holes  and  corners  of  admi- 
njstration.  We  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  laid  a  greater 
Stress  upon  the  subject,  than  its  importance  warrants  —  "  After 
all*  what  is  the  reign  of  Charles  2na  to  the  present  age  ?  It  was, 
no  donbt,  a  profligate  government,  but  we  are  happny  removed 
ftofSk  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  abuses,  with  which 
it  swarmed.  The  two  periods  are  unconnected  and  totally 
dissimilar,"  Were  mankind,  in  e^ery  succeeding  age,  to 
change  their  nature,  as  serpents  cast  their  slough,  and  the 
afiairs  of  this  world  to  proceed  on  entirely  new  principles,  and 
be  subject  to  a  totally  difierent  chain  of  accidents,  then  would 
histdry  be  a  mere  romance,  as  unprofitable  for  the  purposes  of 
political  speculation,  as  the  Grand  Cyrus.  But  it  is  not  so— gene- 
rations of  men  succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  differences  among 
individuals,  and  the  same  general  resemblance.  Placed  in  similar 
situations,  and  acted  upon  by  similar  influences,  the  tendency 
of  their  actions  will  not  be  very  diflerent ;  unless  constrained 
by  those  beneficial  checks,  which  men  have  been  taught  to 

E lace  upon  them,  by  the  experience  of  former  disasters.  It  is 
ighly  useful  to  contemplate  the  career  of  administrations  before 
these  restraints  were  discovered,  or  rightly  applied ;  inasmuch 
as  the  course  they  then  took  is  what  we  may  suppose  they 
would  now  pretty  nearly  resume,  in  case  the  checks,  from  a 
decay  to  which  political  institutions  are  subject,  should  either 
c^ase  to  act  at  all,  or  act  imperfectly.  A  kind  of  check 
there  existed  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  and  the  reader 
of  the  Diary  discerns  clearly  enough  the  nature  of  its  eftects 
upon  the  frame  of  administration.  In  what  it  differed  from  the 
one  that  now  '  works'  so  felicitously  is  a  useful  subiect  of  specu- 
lation, which  we  bequeath  to  the  reader. 

The  vices  of  government,  in  die  reign  of  ^^r 

a&  they  were  not  inflamed  by  unsuccessful 
them,  are,  indubitably,  the  old,  ingra* 
narcHy — absolute  and  uncontrollS 

2h^ 
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sprang  out  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  profligate  king  and 
his  stupid  brother.  They  might,  indeed,  be  aggravated  by  the 
latter,  and  doubtless  were  so ;  but  it  was  only  the  old  malady 
with  worse  symptoms.  And  yet  we  do  not  know — Mr.  Pepys 
ascribes  all  to  the  king's  neglect  of  business,  his  extravagance 
and  mutabiUty — ^wouidhe  but  apply  himself /?ersona%  to  look 
after  affairs,  the  nation  might  yet  be  saved.*  We  confess  we  do 
not  see  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  proposed.  An  absolute  monarch 
is  born  either  to  rule  or  to  be  ruled ;  to  be  his  own  minister  or 
to,  delegate  business  to  another.  If  he  be  of  an  active,  stirring, 
high-reaching  mind,  he  enters  deeply  into  affairs;  and  what, 
according  to  the  immutable  law  of  humanity,  ig  the  line  of 
action  likely  to  be  pursued  by  one,  whom  even  a  Tory  discovers 
to  be  but  a  man,  and  that  man  cursed  with  absolute  authority  ? 
He  is  either  grand  like  Louis,  and  impoverishes  his  subjects,  and 
plunders  his  neighbours  ;  or  he  is  military,  like  Frederic,  and  con- 
verts his  kingdom  into^  garrison ;  or,  worst  case  of  all,  is  gifted 
with  civic  virtues,  and  legislates  for  his  people,  Uke  Joseph ;  or,  like 
Francis,  circumscribes  the  operation  of  their  intellects.  There  i» 
but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  think-»we  should 
rather  choose  to  be  governed  by  the  debonair  prince,  who  put  a 
good  grace  upon  his  exactions,  and  allowed  his  subjects  to  spend 
the  little  he  did  leave  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  than  be  con- 
demned to  worship  a  '*  posture-master,"  or  be  drilled  by  a 
corporal,  or  pestered  to  death  by  a  pettifogger.  If  the  sove- 
reign should  happen  not  to  be  a  great  man,  and  not  to  have  a 
very  obstinate  will  of  his  own,  there  is  no  saying,  who  will  be 
king.  It  may  be  a  Clarendon,  or  it  may  be  a  Danby,  or  it  may 
be  neither,  but  somebody  from  behind  the  curtain,  more  abso- 
lute, because  less  open  to  reprelfcension.  In  gay  and  licentious 
times,  this  unseen  despot  will  be  a  mistress,  or  a  valet  de 
chambre ;  in  a  reign  of  piety  and  decorum,  an  archbishop,  or  a 
nurse. t 


*  His  sovereign  remedy  for  all  evils  is  the  king's  "  sticking  to  business.'* 
Could  he  but  be  brought  to  mind  his  affairs  more,  and  his  wonjen  less, 
all  would  go  well.  Nothing  less,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Pepys  can 
preserve  the  country  from  utter  ruin !  O  for  verity-^-^they  were  shrewd 
politicians  in  those  days.  .  t 

t  We  speak  advisedly— "  Dec.  3rd.  To  captain  Cocke's,  and  there 
dmed  with  him,  and  colonel  Wyndham,  a  worthy  gentleman,  whose  wife 
was  nurse  to  the  present  king,  and  one  that,  whUe  she  lived,  governed 
him,  and  every  thing  else,  as  Cocke  says,  as  a  minister  of  state  :  the  old 
kmg  putting  mighty  weight  and  trust  upon  her." 
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A&^.  VIII.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Moscucal 
Geologies.  By  Granville  Penn^  Esq.  London.  Ogle«  Duncan^  and 
Co.    1  voL  8vo. 


TfMs  said  that  the  age  of  religious  persecution  is  past.     Cer- 

tainly,  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  re-kindle  the  fires  of 
Smithfield.  But  whoever  asserts  that  the  people  of  England 
are  not  now  objects  of  persecution  for  religious  opinions^  luiows 
very  little  of  the  existing  state  of  society.  We  do  not  name 
Ireland,  as  it  is  not  a  case  in  point ;  it  is  not,  at  least,  that  which 
we  are  contemplating.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  notice  the  prose- 
cutions for  publishing  opinions  on  this  subject :  they  are,  both, 
qiiestions  ot  a  different  nature  from  the  one  in  our  contempla- 
tion. 

We  call  that  persecution  which  interferes  with  the  priviette 
opinions  of  persons,  where  these  are  not  formally  declared,  or, 
in  ItfW  phraseology,  published ;  which  suspects  and  scans  the 
consibiences  or  sentiments  of  men  in  private  life,  and  which, 
acting  on  this  principle,  is  a  source  of  vexation  and  uneasiness 
to  individuals,  often  to  very  peaceful  ones.  This  is  persecution; 
and  no  one  needs  be  told,  not  only  that  it  abounds  in  society, 
but  that  it  is  a  fashion  of  the  day. 

We  rarely  go  into  society  that  we  do  not  find  the  religioi^ 
opinions  of  persons  thus  canvassed  ;  and  we  need  not,  surely, 
say  that  this  is  never  done  for  good.  And  if  noted  individuals 
Are  thus  selected  for  dissection,  so,  whole  bodies  of  men  are 
marked  out  for  suspicion  or  censure.  It  is  sufficient  to  have 
been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  a  geologist,  a  craniologist, 
or  even  a  physician  ;  to  be  held  guilty  of  infidelity,  or,  at  least, 
of  laxity  m  religious  matters  :  it  is  sufficient  to  have  read  the 
political  essays  of  Hume,  to  praise  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  to 
be  marked  as  a  Deist.  An  unlucky  anatomist  can  scarcely 
dissect  the  nervous  system  vnthout  being  branded  with  the  idle 
charge  of  Materialism ;  an  unmeaning  term  which  implies  every 
thing  that  illiberal  persons  choose,  as  such  terms  usually  do. 

And  if  the  extent  of  this  damnatory  feehng  is  such,  that  it 
finds  its  way  even  into  private  families,  disjoining  wife  and 
husband,  bix)ther  and  sister,  parent  and  child,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  whole  land  is  split  into  sects,  and  every 
sect  has  its  masonic  language,  its  Shibboleth  ?  There  is  no 
salvation  but  within  the  pale,  in  the  holy  and  favoured  sanctuary ; 
and  though,  fortunately,  those  worthy  persons  have  not  now  the 
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command  over  fire  and  heresy,  there  is  not  one  of  them  all  that 
would  not  exterminate  its  rivals  from  the  earth.  As  it  is,  they 
do  what  they  can,  in  destroying  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
iociety,  and  in  persecuting  opinions  which  they  cannot  put 
down.  Every  thmg  is  distorted  and  wrested,  to  be  manuiac- 
tured  into  a  charge  of  irreligion  ;  or  suspicion  is  thrown  on 
innocent  persons,  because  they  do  not'  follow  some  presorihed 
rules  which  they  do  not  understand,  or,  understanding,  refute. 
Nor  does  this  persecution  cease  with  merely  disturbing  Uie 
harmony  of  society ;  since  it  is  managed  so  as  to  produce  much: 
more  permanent  injury,  by  impeding  a  man's  progress  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  These  Christians  know  well  the  value 
ef  an  ''  ill  name ;"  as  well  as  the  Quaker ;  and  are  not  tardy  noi^ 
remiss  in  applying  it. 

That  the  same  process  is  directed  against  the  Press,  is 
suflSciently  notorious  in  the  cases  to  which  we  alluded,  but 
which  we  do  not  mean  here  to  notice.  What  we  do  mean  here, 
is  the  practice  of  sifting  and  balancing  works  totally  free  from 
religious  views  or  intentions,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from 
them  matter  for  the  charges  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  i» 
indifferent  whether  it  be  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  science  (as 
in  the  present  case,  geology),  since  there  is  always  some  chamr 
pion  ready  to  start  up,  to  prove  the  author  an  infidel.  If  be 
do  not  believe  in  John  Wesley's  farrago  of  ghosts,  he  is  an 
infidel,  if  he  do  not  believe  in  dreams,  he  is  an  infidel,  if  he 
believe  that  the  brain  contains  internal  organs  of  sense,  he  i» 
an  infidel,  and  if  he  believe  that  mountains  of  dead  shells  are 
the  shells  of  animals  once  alive,  he  is  an  infidel. 

All  philosophy  has  in  turn  stood  this  fire;  and  it  is  now 
fallen  on  geology,  and  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Granville  Penn  j 
a  person  just  as  well  fitted  to  examine  such  a  question  as  Mrs 4 
Hannah  More  or  Mr.  Hatchard.  Half  read  in  theology,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  geology,  he  has  advanced  the  charge  of 
Deism,  Atheism,  we  know  not  what  to  call  it,  against  a  whole 
body  of  men,  who,  whatever  geology  they  may  have  in  com 
mon,  form  a  party  as  widely  diflfering  in  religious  opinions  as 
the  Pope  and  John  Knox.  It  would  have  been  prudent,  in 
such  a  champion,  to  have,  at  least,  made  himself  acquainted 
tvith  the  objects  of  his  attack ;  not  with  the  men  only,  but 
with  their  writings,  and  not  only  with  their  writings,  but  with 
the  science.     Of  this  last  he  is  perfectly  ignorant. 

The  accusation  of  geological  insufficiency,  not  to  say  ignorance^ 
is  justified  by  every  page  of  this  essay  ;  though  the  author  thinks 
it  "  an  easy  operation  to  extract  the  root  or  fundamental  principle 
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of  the  new  geology."  He  has  read  a  few  authors,  and  those 
without  discrimination  or  knowledge  of  their  value  or  authority  ; 
not  choosing  the  best,  often  unaware  of  the  weight  or  tendency 
of  their  aiguments,  unable  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
conjectures,  or  errors,  bettreen  rational  theory  and  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  without  that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
which  alone,  in  a  science  still  so  unsettled,  can  enable  a  man  to 
discdminate  between  truth  and  error.  It  is  fit  that  Mr.  Penn 
should  be  informed,  that  however  logical  or  metaphysical 
writing  may  serve  for  the  handUng  of  Ic^cal  and  metaphysical 
subjects,  he  who  attempts  to  deal  with  the  accurate  sciences 
must  make  himself  rigidly  and  accurately  master  of  them, 
before  he  imdertakes  the  species  of  warfare  which  is  here 
carried  on. 

Of  his  discrimination  in  authorities,  our  geological  readers 
may  judge,  from  his  having  chosen  D'Aubuisson  as  his  standard 
of  excel^nce ;  D'Aubuisson,  the  feeblest  and  shallowest  among 
the  shallow  geologists  of  the  day. 

Thus,  also,  he  quotes  Kirwan  as  an  authority,  with  others  of 
the  same  stomp ;  associating  names  as  widely  asunder  in 
attainments  and  reasoning,  as  are  his  own  and  those  of  his 
great  gods,  Newton  and  Bacon.  We  think  that  the  tendency 
of  this  work  is  mischievous,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that,  on  the 
other,  no  possible  benefit  can  arise  from  it :  we  mean,  of  course, 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  We  would  willingly  learn  what 
difference  there  is  between  thus  persecuting  geology,  and  the 
persecution  of  Galileo.  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  had  he  lived  in 
those  days,  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  condemn  the 
mathematician ;  he  might  have  been  the  rival  of  P^re  Noel,  as 
he  has,  in  this  work,  condemned  the  whole  race,  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call,  the  **  Mineral  Geologists."  The  illiberality  of 
this  proceeding  is  only  equalled  by  its  wickedness.  He  thus 
accuses  of  infidelity,  and  holds  up  to  the  persecution  of  public 
opinion,  a  body  of  men  which,  if  it,  perchance,  has  contained 
one  or  two  individuals  who  have  doubted  of  Revealed  Religion, 
comprises  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nommations,  and  includes^  at  this  moment,  many  divines  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  men  equal,  at  least,  to  this 
accuser  in  Biblical  and  Theological  learning,  and  very  far  his 
superior  in  geologicalknowledge.  Mr.  Penn  more  than  insinuates 
that  there  are  mineral  geologists  who  are  not  even  Deists,  but  who 
believe,  or  rather  disbelieve,  with  Epicurus  and  Spinoza ;  nay, 
we  might  infer  from  his  argument,  that  he  ranks  all  mineral 
gecdo^sts  in  this  class.    This  charge  is  as  false  as  it  is  wicked  i 
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so  false,  and  so  absurd  we  may  add,  that  we  will  not  waste  a 
word  in  contradicting  it.  Had  he  been  a  Pope,  had  he  been 
Saint  Dominic,  the  geologist  would  have  known  what  to  expect : 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  may  perhaps  thank  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition that  they  have  no  geologists.     « 

Still,  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  so  ill  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
author,  as  to  suppose  his  criticism  the  result  of  malevolence,  or 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  obvious  conclusions  that  must  be 
drawn  from  his  book ;  but  we  can  only  exculpate  him  from  this 
by  substituting  the  motives  of  ignorance  and  vanity  ;  ignorance 
01  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  and  the 
'  vanity  of  parading  a  show  of  biblical  learning  and  of  geological 
science.  Though  we  speak  with  more  asperity  than  we  could 
wish,  an  author  cannot  fairly  complain,  if,  using  such  poisoned 
weapons  as  he  has  done,  he  should  excite  answers  even  far  more 
keen  than  ours.  Not  to  dwell  longer  on  this,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  what  assistance  Mr.  Penn's  arj^ument  can  give  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  while  we  can  easily  discover  where  it  may  be 
injurious  to  it.  It  has  never  been  held  derogatory  to  the 
Almighty  Power  that  it  operates,  in  creating  as  m  preserving, 
by  means  of  intermediate  agents,  or  secondary  causes.  It  is 
useless  to  enter  on  a  subject  so  often  canvassed,  and  so  univer- 
sally received — by  all  but  Mr.  Penn,  we  ought  to  add.  He 
talks  of  a  new-fashioned  chemistry  superseding  the  creative 

I)Ower :  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  sense  and  know- 
edge  of  our  readers  to  answer  such  reasoning  as  this.  In  the 
same  manner,  he  quotes  Bacon  and  Newton,  perpetually,  over 
and  over;  misapprehending  both,  and  imputing  to  both, 
opinions  that  never  could  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  men, 
as  profound  in  science  and  in  philosophy  as  they  were  believers, 
both  in  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

That  our  author's  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  phi- 
losophy of  Newton  is  extremely  slender  indeed,  is  most  appa- 
rent ;  and,  as  to  Bacon,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
he  has  done  more  than  dip  into  a  few  parts  of  his  works.  Else 
he  had  scarcely  have  missed  lighting  on  a  passage  which  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  written  as  a  warning  to  such  authors  as  this. 
We  need  not  cite  that  passage  so  often  quoted,  in  which  Bacon 
condemns  those  who  "  seek  for  natural  philosophy  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,"  and  who  thus  presumptuously  form  what 
he  calls  a  "  malesana  admixtio^'  of  religion  and  philosophy.  We 
will  recommend  that  passage  to  Mr.  Penn's  perusal ;  nor  is  it 
the  only  one  in  which  he  will  discover  similar  sentiments,  in  an 
author  whom  he  has  paraded  through  his  whole  work,  in  hopes» 
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possibly,  of  dazzling  the  judgments  of  those  (no  small  nnmber) 
who  plead  familiarity  with  Bacon,  and  talk  fluently  of  the  opinions 
of  one,  of  whom  they  know  little  more  than  the  name. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  this  author  has  taken  the  trouble, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  to  consult  Burnet ;  if  he  has 
not,  we  will  recommend  him  to  do  so  without  delay.  If  the 
geology  of  this  eloquent  writer  is  wionary  and  fanciful,  his 
opinion  on  the  theological  question  into  which  Mr.  Penn  has 
thought  fit  blindly  to  plunge,  and  muddily  to  flounder,  will 
carry  somewhat  more  weight,  we  trust,  than  that  of  the  present 
champion  of  ignorance.  The  passages  in  which  the  senti- 
ments in  question  are  expressed,  are  rather  too  long  to  permit 
our  quoting  them,  but  they  coincide  precisely  witn  the 
opinions  of  Bacon  to  which  we  have  this  moment  referred. 
.  The  sentiments  of  St  Au^ustin  are  no  less  striking,  though 
applied  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  subject ;  and  it  would 
become  Mr.  Penn,  who  deals  somewhat  unnecessarily  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  to  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  a  personage  who  will  assur- 
edly not  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  and  who  canasUttle  be  sus- 
pected of  geology.  That  science,  which  Mr.  Penn  would  gladly 
abolish,  is  of  somewhat  later  origin  than  the  time  of  this  father 
of  the  church,  whose  argument  is  general,  and  who  in  it  dis- 
plays the  liberality  of  a  philosopher,  united  to  a  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  which  we  presume  nobody  will  be  inclined  to 
dispute.  The  purpose  of  his  opinion  is,  to  snow,  that  those  who 
seek  to  confirm,  by  means  of  natural  philosophy,  the  records  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  creation,  act  imprudently, 
and  injure  the  cause  of  religion.  We  believe  the  Scriptures  on 
the  ground  of  revelation ;  and  if  we  seek  to  confirm  our  belief 
by  pnysical  proofs,  we  shall  learn  to  doubt  of  all  that  we  cannot 
thus  confirm,  and  thus  refuse  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  a  future  state,  since  that  is  contrary  to  physical 
possibihty. 

We  might  easily  extend  these  remarks  by  continuing  to 
reason  upon  this  question  on  this  model ;  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  quite  unnecessary  for  our  readers  ;  and,  on  Mr,  I^enn,  we 
shall  suffer  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustin  to  make  such  effect  as 
they  may. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  assert,  that  busy  sceptics  may 
not  have  attempted  to  me^e  use  of  geology  to  further  their 
views  in  propagating  doubt  or  infidelity ;  as  they  have  found 
weapons  for  the  same  purpose  in  astronomy,  m  history,  in 
chronology,  in  languages,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  animated 
nature.  There  is  not  one  geologist,  however,  of  any  note,  amenable 
to  this  serious  charge,  whatever  argumei  '  ^ts 
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ma  J  derire  from  their  writing.  It  is  the  height  of  injusticd 
to  char^  g^offfp  or  eeologists,  with  the  absurdities  of  such 
▼isionanes  as  Lamarck;  whose  '' Hydrogeologie '^  deserveii 
rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  ravings  of  insanity,  than  among 
eren  the  hypotheses  of  speculative  men.  If  there  are  named 
of  higher  rank  in  geology>  whose  writings  may  be  <;onsidefed 
to  have  the  same  tendency,  we  should  still  pduse  beible  lie 
entertain  such  an  accusation.  If  they  have  not  actively  eserted 
themselves  in  propagating  suoh  doctrines,  we  oonsiaer  tiieir 
state  of  mind  as  a  matter  in  which  it  does  not  become  us  to 
interfere,  and  in  which  interference  can  produce  no  good  eflect. 
And  we  believe  that  in  such  cases,  discussions,  like  that 
before  us,  are  more  injurious  than  silence,  as  leading  to  doubts 
in  minds  that  never  doubted  before. 

But,  to  examine  the  general  question,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  first  inquire  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  revela* 
tion,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  geology,  but  on  physical  science 
in  general.  The  argument  applies  equally  to  astronomy ;  and 
though  this  author,  in  misapplying  Newton  to  his  purposes, 
imagines  that  he  has  found  a  support,  that  philosopher  is  him- 
self open  to  the  same  censures  as  the  ''mineral  geologist,'* 
and  upon  precisely  similar  grounds.  No  ingenuity,  nor  any  pe^ 
version  of  scriptural  commentary,  can  reconcile  the  solar  systan, 
or  that  of  astronomy  at  large,  to  the  Mosaic  hisUnry ;  and  we  sre 
quite  sure,  that,  in  so  saying,  we  coincide,  not  only  with  New- 
ton, but  with  all  who  have  united  the  knowledge  of  science  to 
religious  belief,  with  Derham,  and  Barrow,  and  Watson,  and 
Paley.  and  Horsley,  and  hundreds  of  others,  divines  of  oar 
church,  and  of  all  churches,  whose  religious  creeds  no  one  will 
doubt,  far  less  censure. 

It  is  a  most  mistaken  view  of  the  purpose  of  revelation,  to 
consider  it  as  intended  for  the  discoverjr  or  communicatioA  of 
physical  truths.  The  history  of  creation  is  the  history  of  man, 
and  that  chietlv  in  his  moraf  relations  to  the  Deity,  and  to  his 
own  suecies.  Vor  this  obvious  purpose  it  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  physica)  portions  of  the  narrative  are  not  essential,  and 
wtMe  asauredly  not  given  as  a  system  of  physics,  either  as  these 
relate  to  astfoncm^v  or  geolc^-.  They  are  incidental  to  the 
primary  object  of  the  inspirecT  writer^^  which  was,  to  trace  the 
iMloiy  of  man  himself,  ami  of  his  deviation  from  right ;  and  to 
IMnt  mt  the  eoiKiuct  of  divine  Pnovidence  wiA  respect  to  our 
IMfw    We  aho^tld  scarcely  suppose  it  could  be  neceeaary  to 

Wl  aa  <oibTioMs  a  Inith ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
laia  ii% 
Wt  Ihiw  jlMl  attttdkNl  to  the  injury  whicli  the  canae  of  re* 
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ligion  may  suffer  from  a  fashion^  of  which  other  authora  besidet 
the  present  one  hare  been  guilty ;  namely,  that  of  seeking  for 
physical  proofs  of  scriptural  records.  We  may  instance  die 
case  of  tne  Deluge,  as  a  simpler  one  than  that  of  Creation. 
Whether  there  are  unquestionable  physical  proofs  of  the  Mosaic 
Deluge,  or  not»  is  a  question  far  from  settled  ;  but  ^yen  should 
there  oe  none,  we  cannot  see  how  that  is  to  affect  our  belief  in 
the  record  of  its  historian.  It  is  a  moral,  and  not  a  physical  fact^ 
which  is  here  meant  to  be  inculcated ;  the  destruotioii  of  a 
sinful  race,  for  reasons  and  purposes  that  are  declared.  On 
whateyer  principle  we  give  our  assent  to  Scripture  in  general, 
and  (as  illustratiye  of  this  particular  case)  to  its  miracles  more 
especially,  on  the  same  grounds  we  belieye  that  there  was  a 
deluge,  and  that,  by  this  catastrophe,  the  human  race  was  re- 
newed from  a  iresh  source.  It  can  no  more  affect  our  belief  in 
this  narrative  that  we  are  unable  to  bring  physical  proofs  of  it, 
th^n  that  no  records  remain  of  the  division  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  of 
other  eyents  in  which  physical  changes  were  implicated.  To 
adopt  such  a  principle,  is  to  throw  arguments  into  the  hands  of 
cavillers ;  and  those  who  affect  to  support  the  truth  loi  the 
Scriptures  on  these  grounds,  are,  at  least,  injudicious  friends  ; 
their  assistance  is  often  more  pernicious  than  open  enmity. 

So  far  from  the  *' mineral  geology,''  as  Mr.  Penn  pleases  to 
call  it,  being  at  variance  with  religion,  we  are  ready  to  main- 
tain that  it  affords  as  many  and  as  beautiful  proofs  of  the  Divine 
power  and  superintendance  as  any  department  of  physics.  We 
regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  at  large  into  a 
subject  so  extensive ;  and  we  may  also  regret  that  P^eVy  who 
has  made  such  use  of  many  branches  of  science  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  Natural  Theology,  should  have  been  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  geological  science  as  to  have  almost  lefl  it 
untouched. 

In  contemplating  what  have  been  called  final  causes,  where 
geology  is  concerned,  we  see  the  most  decided  marks  of  design, 
of  beneficent  arrangements  for  the  various  classes  of  animals 
that  inhabit  this  earth,  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  If  these  pro* 
visions  are  less  obvious  than  most  of  those  which  relate  to 
astronomy,  or  to  the  arrangements  of  organized  matter,  they 
are,  where  understood,  no  less  satisfactory. .  The  veiy  derange- 
ment of  the  strata,  which  appears,  to  a  superficial  view,  an 
irregularity  and  a  disorder,  bnngs  to  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
and  under  our  command,  useful  minerals  which  we  could  not 
have  reached  ;  whose  very  existence  we  should  possibly  have 
never  conjectured.  From  the  same  derangements  we  denve  our 
springs  ;  as  tQ  the  elevations  of  mountains,  deformities  u  tbey 
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may  seem,  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  one  principal  cause 
why  the  clouds  fall  in  fertilizing  showers,  but  for  that  arrange- 
ment, beautiful  as  it  is  simple,  by  which  these  showers  return 
to  the  sea,  again  to  be  circulated  in  the  same  never-ending 
order.  To  the  geolo^cal  chemistry  which  Mr.  Penn  ridicules, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  Icnowledge  of  that  wonderful  provision  by 
which,  not  only  the  barren  and  rocky  earth  was  originally 
clothed  with  a  fertile  soil,  but  by  which  that  soil  is  perpetually 
renewed  as  it  is  perpetually  earned  away.  Geolc^y  also  teacfa^ 
us  how  nature,  or  Providence,  has  contrived  to  extend  the  sur- 
face, and  to  increase,  by  a  constant  addition,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  ;  nor,  to  cut  this  matter  short,  do  we  indeed  know  of  any 
branch  of  physics  which  opens  to  us  more  sublime  views  of  the 
power,  the  resources,  the  oeneficence,  and  the  superintendance 
of  the  Deity. 

So  far,  also,  is  it  from  being  true  that  geology  transfers  our 
attention  from  a  great  First  Cause  to  secondary  causes,  of  human 
invention,  that  we  know  not  of  any  branch  of  science  which 
more  clearly  evinces  the  original  exertion  of  Divine  creative 
power.  In  contemplating  the  past  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
those  revolutions  which  geology  has  demonstrated,  although 
Mr.  Penn  cannot  comprehend  the  demonstrations,  this  science 
traces  them  back  to  a  period  when  no  animals  appear  to  have 
existed.  Under  great  difficulties,  it  traces  a  successive  change, 
and  a  change  for  the  better,  in  the  disposition  of  the  soUd  and 
inert  matter  of  the  earth ;  and  is  thus  easily  led  back  to  a 
period  before  even  these  changes  commenced ;  to  the  period,  at 
whatever  distance  that  may  be,  of  the  creation  of  the  elobe 
itself,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  animals  and  plants  by  which  it 
is  now  inhabited. 

But  the  evidences  which  it  offers  are  even  more  important, 
since  no  corresponding  ones  can  be  produced  from  any  other 
branch  of  physics.  It  has  been  said  by  certain  Theists,  that  the 
Deity  interferes  no  longer  with  a  creation  which  he  originally 
arranged  by  general  laws.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this 
opinion,  in  a  moral  and  theolo^cal  view,  we  can  scarcely  infer 
that  interference  by  any  physical  fact  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, except  in  the  soutary  department  of  geology.  In 
contemplating  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  we  trace  the  evident 
marks  of  periodical  interpositions  of  a  power  which  changes  and 
maintains,  as  it  created ;  we  are,  at  least  hitherto,  entitled  to 
consider  them  such,  because  we  can  trace  no  arrangement  of 
ieoondary  causes  by  which  they  are  to  be  necessarily  produced 
at  certain  periods.  If  we  believe  that  a  time  is  to  come,  when 
the  pceaent  earth  shall  '*  pass  away/'  in  consequence  of  the  im» 
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mediate  command  of  the  Almighty^  so  we  must  believe  that 
those  geological  phenomena^  indicating  analogous  revolutions 
of  the  same  universal  and  tremendous  character^  have  equally 
proceeded  from  the  same  special  interposition.  It  is  time^ 
nowever^  that  we  should  terminate  these  general  remarks^  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  a  few  of  Mr.  Penn's  own  positions* 
But  as  we  cannot  expect  tnat  our  opinions^  as  geological  writers, 
will  have  the  same  weight  in  a  theological  question  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  those  whose  profession  is  divinity,  we  shall 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  cover  of  Mr.  Sumner,  an  English 
divine,  whose  good  sense  and  sobriety  of  judgment  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

"  Any  curious  information  as  to  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
ought  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one   acquainted  with  the 

general  character  of  the  Mosaic  Records.  There  is  nothing  in 
lem  to  gratify  the  curiosity  or  repress  the  researches  of  man- 
kind, when  brought,  in  the  progress  of  illustration,  to  calculate 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  speculate  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  expressions  of  Moses  are  evidently 
accommodated  to  the  first  and  familiar  notions  deiived  from  the 
sensible  appearances  of  the  earth  and  heavens ;  and  the  absurd- 
ity of  supposing  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  terms  in 
Scripture  ought  to  interfere  with  philosophical  inquiry,  would 
have  been  as  generally  forgotten  as  renounced,  if  the  oppressors 
of  Galileo  had  not  found  a  place  in  history .'' 

We  recommend  this  passage  to  Mr.  Penn's  attention ;  while 
we  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  he  would  ever  have  published 
his  work,  had  his  reading  deviated  so  far  as  even  to  Mr.  Sumner^s 
''  Records." 

The  following  remarks  are  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
question  which  Mr.  Penn  has  brought  forward,  and  are  no  less 
deserving  of  his  attention,  than  of  the  consideration  of  all  those 
injudicious  persons,  who  make  the  evil  they  fear,  and  who  would 
stop  all  inquiry  into  nature,  by  idle  and  ignorant  alarms 
respecting  the  progress  of  truth.  Let  them  reflect  that  a 
rational  pnilosopny  can  never  be  at  variance  with  true  piety ; 
and  assuredly,  if  the  Deity  has  conferred  on  us  the  gift  of  that 
reason  which  has  made  us  the  copy  of  his  own  image,  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  have  laboured  to  understand  his  works  cannot 
be  less  acceptable  than  that  of  those  whose  ignorance  and  super- 
stition defeat  the  ends  for  which  this  divine  attribute  was  con- 
ferred on  man. 

y  All  that  I  am  concerned  to  establish,"  says  Mr.  Sumner> 
'*  is  the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  geological  disco- 
verieSi  so  for  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded,  are  hostile  to  the 
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Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  No  rational  naturalists  would 
attempt  to  describe^  either  from  the  brief  narration  in  Genesis 
or  otnerwise^  the  process  by  which  our  system  was  brought 
from  confusion  into  a  regular  and  habitable  state.  No  ration^ 
theologian  will  direct  his  hostility  against  any  theoq^WfiicK 
acknowledging  the  agency  of  the  Cfreator,  only  attempts  tp.poiht 
out  t^e  secondary  instruments  which  he  has  employed* .  It  ixiay 
be  safely  affirmed  that  no  geological  theory  has  yet  beeii  pro- 
posed^ which  is  not  less  reconcileable  to  ascertained  facts  and 
conflicting  phenomena  than  to  the  Mosai6  history.^ 

''  Accordmg  to  that  history  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  onlj 
one  general  destruction  or  revolution  of  the  globe  has  taVeti 
place  since  the  period  of  that  creation  which  Moses  recoildsi 
and  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  inhabitants,  ^tbe 
certainty  of  one  event  of  that  kind  would  appear  from  the  ^s** 
coveries  of  geologists^  even  if  it  were  not  declared  by  t^e  isiicrefi 
historian.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deny  the  jposlible 
existence  of  previous  worlds,  from  the  wreck  of  which  our  ^oIEm 
was  organized,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  furnishing  icaatter 
to  our  curiosity.  The  belief  of  their  existence  is  indeied  ibia- 
sistent  with  rational  probability^  and  somewhat  co^iflrm^  1:lv 
the  discoveries  of  astronomy  as  to  the  plurality  of  woHdaii 
But  we  must  proceed  to  the  examination  of  our  author's  Vgti- 
ments. 

We  said  that  Mr.  Penn  had  utterly  misapprehended  NeWtbAj 
and  the  proof  may  be  found  at  his  28th  page.  In  the  extract 
which  he  has  quoted  from  the  Optics,  the  philosopher  declatei^ 
bis  beUef  in  the  creation  of  matter,  simply  as  sucn,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  system  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  whibli  supposed 
it  was  eternal  as  the  Divinity  itself.  The  commentator,  mis- 
taking the  matter  and  its  meaning  both,  says — 

'  The  "  contused  assemMase  of  elements,  or  chaotic  ocean/^ 

instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda, 

from  which  the  mineral  geology  derives  the  figure,  aymimtpy, .  beauty, 
and  accommodation,  which  we  ^'observe  and  experience"  in  this  earthly 
system,  is  no  other  than  the  ^^  chaos,"  which  Newton  has  expressly  aftd 
pointedly  rejected  and  reprobated.  The  operation,  which  he  enti^s 
"  the  setting  in  order"  is  the  very  same  which  the  mineral  geology  de« 
scribes  as  "  the  forming  successively  a  chemical,  a  mineral,  andngeosnostio 
structure.**  That  operation  Newton  ascribed  to  the  immediate  mtdHi^ 
gence  and  power  of  God;  the  mineral  geology  attributes  it  to  gfsneral 
chemistry,  and  to  certain  laws  of  affinity,  acting  through  a  iopg  we* 
cession  of  ages ;  , 
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Donicum  ad  extremum  crescendi  perfica  finem 
Omnia  perduxit  reruxn  Natura  creairix.* 

Till  all  things,  to  their  end  of  growing  brought. 
Creative  Nature  in  perfection  wrought. 

Newton  emphatically,  and  as  it  were  by  a  prophetical  judgment,  pro>- 
nouhoed  this  conclusion  of  the  mineral  geoloey  to  be  ''  unphuoiOfldaU /' 
and  therefore,  essentially  contrary  to  that  wmch  alone  he  acknowIecLMd 
to  be  philoBOphioal,  according  to  the  prindples  of  his  own  {^likMephy.  ^- 

pp.  es,  %9* 

We  need  make  no  further  coxumeutary  on  a  paasage  wbicli 
will  copvey  tQ  our  readers  a  perfect  idea  of  the  atyle  ai^  the 
logic  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  his  acquaintaQoa  with  the  sub- 
ject which  he  has  undertaken  to  examine  and  attack. 

The  reasoning  in  the  fourth  chapter,  on  the  spheroidal  figure 
of  die  earth,  is  tar  worse ;  because,  being  somewhat  more  intel* 
ligible,  its  faults  are  more  apparent.  It  will  not,  however,  admit 
of  extracts ;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  somewhat  transcends 
01^  ppwers  to  explain  what  Mr.  Penn  does  mean.  We  hop^  our 
ciinous  reader^  may  find  it  an  easier  task,  and  shall  thei^ore 
leay^  it  to  their  own  ingenuity.  The  fifth  chapter,  holds  a  state 
equ^W  bewildering  to  our  faculties  of  analysis,  and  whigb  we 
must  leave  to  those  who  are  deeper  versed  in  pure  dialectics 
than  ourselves. 

'We  are,  perhaps,  considerably  more  dull  than  we  used  to 
ima^ne  ourselves,  or  else  we  have  not  the  requisite  metaphysics 
tp  carry  us  through  our  author*s  pages.  Yet,  for  our  lives,  we 
cannot  see  througn  the  "  obscure  ^  of  such  matter  as  the  following^ 
nor  divine  how  such  a  style  and  manner  can  throw  light  on  any 
thiiig,  nor  admit  that  Mr.  Penn  has  treated  his  argmnents  in 
as  terse  and  condensed  a  manner  as  he  flatters  himself. 

*  But  there  must  have  been  some  cause,  which  determined  mineral 
eeology  thus  to  check  its  analytical  progress,  at  the  term  of  mineral  mat^ 
ler  :  and  to  return  at  once  from  that  point,  to  the  exercise  of  its  synthe- 
tical operation. 

'  That  cause,  was  the  fascination  of  physical  impressions,  or  what  it 
denominates,  phasnomena.  F<nr,  being  habitually  conversiant  with  mi- 
neral substances,  and  passionately  attracted  by  the  admirable  cbaracteip 
and  varieties  which  they  revealed,  the  appearance  of  these  acquired  so 
powerful  an  authority  in  its  imagination  as  tx)  confine  it  within  thw 
sphere,  and  to  render  every  other  object  in  nature  secondary,  and  con»* 
paeatively  unregarded ;  and  being  unequally  instructed  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  partial  to  that  particular  branch  with  which 
it  felt  itself  most  familiar,  it  was  led  to  regard  that  one  branch,  which 
in  Act  extends  itself  over  the  entire  mine^  surface  ci  our  planet,  aS 

ms^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmmmim^mmt^^^^i\  ■  t  n  i.   ■   ■■  ■  ■■  i        i     ■     i   t       i         mi      i  i     ip    >wS 

^  Lueredtts,  il  1115. 
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alone  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  principles  requisite  for  resolving  the 
prohlem  which  it  proposed  to  itself.  Mineral  phasnomena  were  there- 
fore assumed  hy  mineral  geology  as  all-sufficient  for  determining  the 
great  question^  of  the  mode  of  the  Jlrst  formation  of  mineral  suh^ 
stances ;  and,  in  this  common  principle,  of  the  omnipotence  of  phaswh 
mena,  both  the  Neptunian  and  the  PltUonian  or  Vulcanian  systems  en- 
tirely coincide. 

^  Yet  there  were  other  orders,  or  classes,  of  matter  pertaining  to  this 
earth,  'whose  Jlrst  formations  presented  subjects  for  inquiry,  of  equal  im- 
portance ;  and  wmch  could  not  be  separated  from  the  former,  in  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  the  first  formations^  without  a  dereliction  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  and,  indeed,  the 
first  principles  of  common  sense ;  these  were  the  classes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Newton's  rules  of  philosophizing  require,  that  we 
should  refer  to  the  same  common  cause  all  existences  which  share  the 
same  common  properties ;  and  the  three  kingdoms  of  matter,  equally 
share  the  same  general  properties  of  matter.  But,  besides  sharing  the 
same  general  properties  of  matter,  they  demonstrate  a  community  of 
system  ;  each  existing  with  relation  to  the  others,  and  having  the  reason 
of  its  own  existence  in  that  relation.  Thus  the  solid  body  of  the  earth 
exists  with  relation  to  the  vegetation,  which  it  is  to  fructify ;  and  to  the 
animals  which  it  is  to  support.  The  two  latter  exist  with  relation  to 
the  earth,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  nourished  nor  supported. 
They  are  thus,  in  fact,  corresponding  and  constituent  parts  or  members 
of  one  whole  ;  the  first  formations  of  each  of  which  must  therefore  he 
referred  to  the  same  cause,  and  to  the  same  mode.  Not  to  recognise 
this  principle,  would  be,  to  be  something  more  than  purblind  in  pnilo^ 
sophy ;  and  indeed  we  have  seen,  that  mineral  geology  lays  claim  to 
the  province  of  "  connecting  with  their  causes  the  phsenomena  presented 
by  our  globe  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;**  although  it  has  hitherto  confined 
its  exercise  to  one  only.  What  it  has  thus  omitted  to  perform,  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  supply.'— pp.  56-58. 

We  ought  already  to  have  said  that,  of  the  three  parts  into 
which  this  work  is  divided,  the  first  consists  in  an  attack  of 
the  "  Mineral  Greology,"  as  it  regards  creation,  the  second 
of  a  defence  of  the  Mosaic  Geology,  and  that  the  third  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  question  of  the  Deluge. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
first  part  of  this  triple  work,  from  which  our  last  quotation  is 
made  ;  the  author  himself  having  formed  no  clear  conception  of 
the  suhiect,  and  these  obscure  icteas  being  often  rendered  abso- 
lutely Cimmerian  by  the  metaphysical  Kantism  and  tautology, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  specimens  and  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  give  more.  But  the  main  drift  of  the  whole,  as  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  it,  is,  to  prove  that  no  secondary  causes  of 
any  kind  exist,  and  that  every  thing  has  been  formed  as  it  is, 
by  the  immediate  fiat  of  the  Creator,   It  requires  no  ghost  from 
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the  dead  to  reveal  such  a  system  of  philosophy  as  this  ;  and  we 
are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  notions  Mr.  Penn  can 
have  formed  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  human  learning,  or 
on  the  exercise  of  the  human  faculties.  If  ever  there  was  a 
royal  road  to  science,  it  is  Mr.  Penn  who  has  discovered  it. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  philosophy  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded ;  and  that,  too,  in  ipsis  terminis.  If 
the  min^rd  geology  agrees  with  the  Mosaic  it  is  unnecessary ;  if 
it  differs,  it  is  wrong ;  in  either  case,  let  it  be  burnt ;  in  all  ca-es, 
let  all  the  sciences  be  treated  in  the  same  manner — (we  do  not 
add  it  irreyerently,  as  we  think  our  author  has  unwarily  done)«^ 
•*  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

Wq  must  give  a  few  specimens  of  that  which  we  have  thus 
professed  ourselves  unable  to  abridge.  In  speaking  of  the 
Igneous  and  aqueous  hypotheses,  he  says, 

*  The  force  of  their  arguments  is  so  nearly  poised  and  balanced,  that 
they  neutraHze  each  other.  The  result  is,  that  there  will  remain  for 
ever  a  ground  for  hypothetical  contest  between  the  two  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  there  exists  no  accessory  weight  of  truth  to  determine  the  scale 
d^fimtiveily  on  either  side,  the  just  conclusion  is,  that  both  are  equally 
erroneous  with  respect  to  fact;  consequently,  that  ''the  crystalUne 
character  stamped  upon  the  primitive  mineral  masses,"  was  not  stamped 
by  either  of  the  secondary  causes  assigned ;  but  that  it  was  impressed 
by  the  First,  Creating  Cause,  who  anticipated  the  effects  of  each,  in 

Jiving  to  those  masses  ''  the  properties  which  most  conduced  to  the  end 
or  which  Reformed  them"  * — ^p.  97* 

To  pass  over  the  philosophy  of  this  passage,  the  logic  reminds 
us  of  Peachum  and  Lockit :  ''  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in 
the  wrong."  For  the  rule  itself,  we  have  consulted  Crousaz 
and  Burgersdiccius  in  vain.  In  the  over-keen  pursuit  of  an 
absolute  and  unmixed  theocracy  (if  we  may  apply  such  a  term 
to  this  system),  which  excludes  all  intermediate  agencies 
between  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  the  effects  which  he  has 
willed,  Mr.  Penn  falls  foully  foul  of  all  philosophers,  as  well  as 
of  all  his  main  enemies,  the  unfortunate  '*  mineral  geologists," 
to  whom  his  antipathy  is  particularly  directed.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  following  charge  is  as  imaginary 
as  ^t  is  libellous  or  a  body  of  men  who,  in  pursuing  science, 
have  served  the  cause  of  religion  more  effectually  than  such  ill- 
judged  advocates  as  Mr.  Penn,  than  the  *'  istis  defensoribus," 
of  which,  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  an  enlightened  age,  there 
are  not  many  to  rival  this  dialectician. 

'  It  is  revolting  to  reason,  and  therefore  to  true  philosophy,  to  observe 
how  strenuously  physical  science  labours  to  exclude  the  Creator  from 
the  details  of  His  own  creation ;  straining  every  nerve  of  ingenuity,  to 
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Mciibe  them  all  to  seamdary  causes.  Can  it  be  awiore  ihat>  ia  so  dofM , 
it  is  moving  in  the  very  directiou  which  leads,  and  which  ever  has  m, 
to  materialism  t  practical^  if  not  theoretical ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  vcagr 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Bacon  and  Newton,  of  whom  it 
makes  its  boast,  always  moved?  And  that,  in  every  degree  in  which  it 
-despoils  the  Creator,  in  order  to  furnish  the  fiction  which  it  extols  under 
the  unmeaningterm  of  Nature,  it  in  the  same  degree  dischdms  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  sanctions  the  doctrine  of  ^^pcn- 
rean  atheism  9  for,  the  atheism  of  Epicurus  was  not  a  denial  of  Jthiig, 
.but  a  denial  of  the  action  and  interference  of  DeittfJ^^,  99' 


Here,  again,  he  makes  the  same  mistake  (and  it  seems  a 
wilful  one)  respecting  the  meaning  of  Newton.  He  who  runs 
may  apprehend  the  sense  in  which  this  great  man  declares  his 
belief  of  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  We  know 
fiot  how  to  explain  Mr.  Penn's  perpetual  blundering  on  tiis 
subject,  if  it  be  not  wilful,  except  oy  supposing  him  utt^y 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  metaphysics,  in  spite  of  hia  eternal 
quotations  from  Lucretius,  of  that  very  philosophy,  of  which 
tins  poet  is  the  expounder.     He  proceeds  : 

'  But,  does  the  mineral  geologv  exhibit  any  demonstration,  that  it 
/'  has  an  eye  upon  any  such  principles,"  in  the  management  of  its 
science  ?  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  it  presupposes  a  First,  Intelligent 
Cause ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  has  no  need  to  propound  it.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  propound  it,  like  Newton;  and  not  only  to  pro- 
pound it,  but  to  proclaim  it,  like  him ;  and  not  only  to  proclaim  it  once, 
and  then  to  have  done  with  it,  but  to  recur  to  it  repeatedly  and  con- 
stantly, like  him,  as  a  first  principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  that,  in 
JBO  intricate  and  dangerous  a  labyrinth,^  the  mind  may  hxM  fast  \sf  it,  as 
a  clue  never  to  be  relinquished ;  lest,  if  it  should  once  lose  that  clue,  it 
fihould  stray  further  and  further  from  the  only  secure  road,  into  the 
gloomy  entanglements  of  error,  and  should  become  ultimately  lost  in  all 
the  horrors  of  moral  darkness.  He  who  teaches  a  science,  is  understood 
to  ground  it  upon  the  first  principle  which  he  propounds ;  and  when 
that  first  principle  is  nature  and  chemistry,  when  that  nature  is  per- 
sonified, and  when  creative  acts  are  ascribed  to  it,  such  doctrine  is 
fundamentally  unscientific  and  unphilosophical,  if  brought  to  the  test 
of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  and  essentially  profane  and  impious,  if  brought 
to  the  test  of  Revelation.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  mineral  geology, 
considered  as  a  science,  can  do  as  well  without  God  (though  in  a  question 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Eaii^h)  as  Lucretius  did;  and  that,  like 
him,  it  would  relieve  God  from  all  personal  trouble  in  producing  the 
wonderful  arrangements  of  this  globe.' — ^p.  100- 102. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  folly,  and  falsehood,  and  wickedness, 
in  this  charge,  that  could  only  be  given  in  the  author's  own 
language,  which  is  every  where  worthy  of  his  reasonings,  and  of 
his  scientific  and  metaphysical  accjuirements.  We  are  quite 
fiure  that  there  is  not  a  divine  in  either  of  our  churches,  wko 
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voiild  Join  this  author  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  extraordinary  passage.  Thus  far  we  may  shelter 
our  own  opinions  under  authority ;  and  if  the  demonstration 
^ere  wantmg,  we  could  refer  to  nundreds  of  scientific  works^ 
irritten  by  churchmen^  as  well  as  to  those  of  laymen  whose 
piety  none  will  dispute,  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Locke, 
Aoyle*  Addison,  Haller,  and  many  more. 

6ut  we  need  not  fear  to  go  further,  and  to  declare,  as  far 
ffreater  persons  and  better  men  than  we  pretend  to  be  have 
acme,  that  the  practice  for  which  Mr.  Penn  here  stickles  is 
inreverend  and  censurable,  as  well  as  absurd  and  unnecessary. 
The  Divine  Author  of  nature  is  honoured,  as  far  as  his  creatures 
pan  honour  him,  when  his  works  are  expounded  ;  although  his 
name  is  not  introduced  on  every  occasion.  Ttiat  it  should  be 
thus  bandied  about,  would  conduce  less,  even  to  the  cause  of 
religion  than  of  science.  It  is  sufiicient  that  the  great  First 
Cause  is  in  our  minds  on  such  occasions  :  it  is  the  business  of 
science  to  trace  the  intermediate  means  by  which  it  operates ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  we  have  reached  to  the  end  of  the 
^hain,  the  demonstration  is  completed,  and  it  is  an  act  of 
teverence  to  stop. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  can  Mr.  Penn  imagine  that 
tile  practice  which  he  recommends  could  lead  to  any  ming  but 
eaat  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  the  cause  of  religion  was  aided 
by  the  "  Praise-Gods  '  and  other  names  that  figure  in  the  records 
H  our  religious  history;  or  that  the  Divinity  was  honoured 
because  one  of  Cromwell's  cannon  was  called,  *'  Do  the  work  of 
the  Lord.**  The  comparison  of  geology  with  the  Epicurism  of 
Lucretius,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  quotation,  might  have 
excited  our  anger  from  its  malevolence,  were  it  not  as  con* 
temptible  as  it  is  imtrue ;  it  is  well  for  this  author's  literary 
repose  that  his  power  is  not  equal  to  his  will :  his  feeble- 
ness disarms  us. 

We  have  already  refused  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
question  of  secondary  causes,  since  it  has  already  employed  so 
many  able  pens  as  to  leave  nothing  unsaid.  Had  Mr.  Penn'g 
metaphysical  reading  been  greater,  as  great  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  before  engaging  in  such  a  work  as  this^  he  might  have 
suppressed  the  burning  anger  which  the  very  term  seems  to 
conjure  up  in  his  mind.  The  admission  does  not  even  preclude 
the  hourly  interference  of  the  Deity ;  if  he  considers  it  more 
conducive  to  his  glory,  and  more  demonstrative  of  his  intelU- 
gence  and  beneficence,  that  he  thus  continues  to  operate,  than 
that  he  has  laid  down  laws  and  appointed  agencies  to  act  for 
a  eiven  tijULe  according  to  his  original  will.    He  will  find  meta- 
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physicians  and  theologians  who  admit  the  agency  of  secondary 
causes,  believing  that  the  Deity  must  operate  by  means  ;  while 
they,  at  the  same  time,  consider  that  these  secondary  or  inter- 
mediate agents  are  themselves  under  the  perpetual  direction  of 
the  great  First  Mover.  We  have  the  most  palpably  apparent 
demonstration  that  the  races  of  organized  beings  are  continued 
in  virtue  of  that  law  of  increase  recorded  by  the  historian  of 
Creation,  that  the  plant  has  received  the  property  of  continuing 
its  kind  from  the  will  of  its  Creator.  Whether  his  continued 
interference,  in  addition  to  this  original  declared  will,  is  neces^ 
sary  or  not,  we  shall  never  know ;  but  we  shall  neither  detract 
from  his  power  nor  his  intelligence,  by  supposing  those  attri- 
butes prospective.  To  him  who  sees  alike  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  time  is  as  nothing ;  and  to  suppose  the  hourly 
interference  of  the  Deity  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
universe,  is  to  measure  his  powers  by  our  own  limited  ones,  and 
to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  chief  attributes. 

That  which  may  thus  be  admitted  in  physics  with  regard  to 
the  organized  world,  may  be  admitted  with  as  little  repugnance, 
and  on  the  very  same  grounds,  respecting  inorganic  matter ; 
respecting  that  chemistry  and  that  geology  which  have  excited 
the  indignation,  and  drawn  down  on  their  cultivators  the  ful- 
miinations  of  Mr.  Penn.  The  continuation  of  organic  forms 
depends  on  chemical  laws,  in  a  great  part,  as  that  of  inorganic 
matter  does  on  these  solely.  By  our  limited  faculties,  it  is  far 
easier  to  comprehend  the  latter  than  the  former ;  and  under 
whatever  shapes  and  combinations  mere  matter  first  quitted  the 
hands  of  its  Creator,  our  daily  experience  shows,  as  far  as  that 
experience  can  show  any  thing,  that  it  is  daily  forming  new 
combinations,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  physical  nature  is 
a  perpetual  series  of  decomposition  and  of  recomposition.  The 
sea  ascends  into  the  clouds  and  the  clouds  return  to  the  sea 
in  a  perpetual  circle.  Mr.  Penn  may,  if  he  chooses,  see  nothing 
in  this  but  the  immediate  hand  of  the  Deity  ;  but  the  philoso- 
pher who  discovers  that  heat  and  electricity  have  been  appointed 
to  this,  among  other  offices,  does  not  less  see  the  wonderful 
Mind  that  has  established  intermediate  agents  which  almost 
seem  possessed,  themselves,  of  an  immaterial  and  spiritual 
nature.  If  he  has  given  reason  to  his  creatures,  and  ordered 
them  to  cultivate  that  faculty,  he  will  not  be  displeased  at  the 
rational  service  of  him  whose  exertions  have  enabled  him  to 
profit  by  that  gift,  and  to  comprehend,  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  the  philosophers  of  Mr.  Penn's  school,  the  wonders  of 
his  hand. 

We   may    apply  the  same  reasoning  to  geology,  to  the 
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^^  mineral  geology*'  which  we  have  undertaken  to  defend.  We 
trace  in  the  daily  changes,  as  in  the  past  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  the  operations  of  secondary  causes,  depending  on  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  the  laws  of  chemistry.  We  have  the  most 
*ample  demonstration  that  the  earth  is  not  now  what  it  once 
was,  and  that,  under  the  eventual  continuance  of  the  same 
system,  it  will  not  be  hereafter  what  it  is  now.  In  admitting 
the  action  of  these  causes,  the  Deity  is  not  spoiled  of  his  attri- 
butes, in  geology  more  than  in  astronomy.  That  force  which 
keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  directs  the  fall  of  the  smallest 
atom  that  quits  the  mountain  summit  to  reach  the  sea.  That 
chemistry  whose  laws  regulate  the  crystalHzation  of  the  earths, 
and  the  formation  of  new  rocks,  directs  alike  the  light  and  heat 
which  give  life  to  organic  matter,  and  those  powers  which  cir- 
culate the  universal  fluid  no  less  necessary  to  their  existence. 

We  know  not  whence  nor  wherefore  there  is  all  this  outcry 
against  geology.  It  has  introduced  no  novelty  into  the  laws  of 
the  universe ;  nor  does  it  even  imply  one  metaphysical  view 
more  than  may  be  derived  from  the  other  departments  of  phy- 
sical science.  It  has  applied  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics  to  a  set  of  phenomena  formerly  but  ill  understood, 
or  neglected,  and  it  has  done  no  more;  while,  in  so  doing,  it 
has  extended  our  views  of  the  resources,  the  bounty;  and  the  in^ 
telligence  of  the  Creator.  It  leaves  the  question  of  his  especial 
Providence  and  interference  as  untouched  as  does  astronomy* 
Nay,  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that,  if  we  are  to  be  condemned 
to  physical  demonstrations  alone,  it  proves  that  which  astro- 
nomy cannot ;  thus  claiming  the  praise,  instead  of  the  censure, 
of  those  who  look  to  physics  for  demonstrations  of  the  creative 
power  of  the  Deity. 

If  we  except  the  very  doubtful  evidence  derived  from  the 
appearance  and  loss  of  certain  stars,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
universe,  nothing,  at  least,  in  our  own  solar  system,  to  show 
that  it  may  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form  from  eternity. 
We  believe  the  contrary  on  moral  and  theological  evidence 
alone.  But  geology,  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
shows  us  so  many  things  that  did  not  always  exist  in  their 
present  forms,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a  creative  or 
directive  power  has  been  exerted,  even  more  than  once ;  that  the 
earth  is  calculated  for  further  progressive  changes,  although, 
however  the  power  by  which  it  was  first  formed  may  dictate 
the  hour  and  the  minute  of  those  future  changes,  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  the  preceding  ones.  He  has  made  provision  in  his 
own  laws  for  that  which  he  will  hereafter  bring  about.  And  if 
our  globe  thus  had  a  beginning,  as  every  thing  seems  to  prove. 
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We  may  safely  infer  that  our  entire  solar  system  had  one  also  5 
and,  by  panty  of  reasoning,  the  whole  great  system  of  the 
universe. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  specimen  of  worse  taste  and  worse 
masoning  than  the  following  passage : 

'  Or  does  the  mineral  geology  form  its  notion  of  the  Creator  by  so 
abject  a  standard,  as  to  imagine,  that  His  infinite  intelligence  created 
for  Himself  an  interest,  or  an  amusement  of  curiosity ,  in  watching  the 
precipitation  and  crystallization  of  the  elements  of  His  muddy  spheriod 
during  a  flux  of  ages,  because  itself  watches  for  several  hours,  with 
patient  and  solemn  sagacity,  the  progress  of  crystallization  in  Us  own 
phial ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  two  cases  consists  in  the  difi&r- 
ebces  of  quantity  and  time  ?  In  fact,  it  reasonsyrom  itself  to  the  Creator, 
But,  fvky  does  it  wait  all  those  hours  for  its  crystals  ?  Because  it  cannot 
have  them  any  sooner,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  them ;  be- 
cause it  is  constrained  by  laws  which  it  cannot  control,  and  to  which  it 
must  therefore  fain  submit :  if  it  could  accelerate  the  process/  it  would 
not  wait  those  hours.  If  it  was  equally  in  its  power,  to  obtain  thd 
crystals  by  a  process  causing  several  hours  delay,  or  by  one  that  would 
yield  them  to  it  at  once,  which  would  it  deem  the  most  intelligent  se^ 
lection  for  itself  to  make  ?  If  it  would  not  choose  the  former^  n/hyiait, 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  suggestion  from  reason,  to  ascribe  such 
choice  to  the  Intelligent  Creator  ?  It  will  no  doubt  reply,  by  the  argu- 
ment ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time,  no  delay  or  acceleration,  with 
respect  to  God.  But  it  establishes  no  right  to  this  subterfuge ;  for  the 
previous  miestion  is  refused  it.  Yet,  grant  it  the  right ;  and  the  argu- 
ment will  be  found  most  shallow  and  superficial.  No  doubt,  there  is 
neither  delay  nor  acceleration  with  relation  to  God  Himself;  but,  with 
respect  to  His  creation,  there  is  always  that  relation  of  time,  which  He 
has  demonstrated  to  be  the  rule  of  His  counsels  with  respect  to  this 
earth  ;  and  it  argues  a  great  infirmity  of  reasoning,  not  to  perceive  the 
incongruity  and  inconsistency  of  ascribing  innumerable  ages  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  brute  globe,  the  great  moral  interests  of  which  were  to 
pass  away  with  such  comparative  rapidity.' — p.  105. 

Mr.  Penn,  perpetually  haunted  with  the  vision  which. his 
heated  imagination  has  conjured  up,  expresses  great  anger  at 
the  adoption  of  the  term  nature,  instead  of  God  ;  and  calls  in  to 
his  aid  Philo,  Seneca,  and  Boyle.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  tell 
him,  that  when  Sieneca  condemns  the  use  of  this  term,  it  is 
because  he  is  contemplating  the  Epicurean  philosophy  ?  The 
remarks  of  Philo  are  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  and  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  piety  and  "  learning"  of  Boyle,  the  passage  here 
?uoted  from  him  is  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  omitted, 
if  the  author's  great  objects  of  alarm,  the  "mineral  geologists," 
use  the  term  nature,  they  do  it  in  common  with  all  the  scientific 
inquirers  of  the  present  day.  We  will  not  ask  whether  the 
feeling  whicl^  )^^4?  modern  writers  to  substitute  that  word  for 
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%  name  which  ought  never  to  be  lightly  used,  is  a  sound  one  or 
not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  the  usage  of  the  day.  In  Mr. 
Boyle's  time,  scientific  treatises  were  rare,  nor  coula  much  in- 
convenience have  then  arisen,  perhaps,  from  referring  every 
thing  to  the  First  Cause.  The  progress  of  natural  philosophy 
has  given  a  different  complexion  to  this  question ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  rational  divines  wheQ 
we  say,  that  no  good,  and  much  inconvenience,  would  follow, 
if  every  physical  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner  of 
a  theological  argument.  It  is  sufficient  that  Ray,  Derham, 
Paley,  and  others,  have  brought  these  subjects  to  bear  on  the 
great  question  of  natural  theology.  Such  works  are  standards, 
and  are  in  the  hand  or  minds  of  every  one ;  while  they  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  repeating  arguments  that  can  no  longer 
be  wanted.     Mr.  Penn's  spirit  savours  of  the  Pharisaical  one. 

This  author  lays  great  stress  on  an  analogical  argument 
drawn  from  organic  rorms,  on  which  he  rings  his  metaphysical 
changes  to  very  weariness  :  but  of  many  tedious  pages  we  may 
take  the  following  specimen  : — 

*  To  what  cause,  then,  it  will  exclaim,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  regular 
successive  strata  in  the  first  mineral  formations,  previous  to  the  distur- 
bance of  which  they  bear  the  evidence  ?  I  ask,  in  reply :  To  what 
cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  regular  successive  lamince  in  the  shell  of  the 
Jirst  tortoise  ;  or  the  regular  successive  Jbl^s  in  the  wood  of  the  Jirst 
tree ;  or  the  regular  successive  compartments  in  the  pulp  of  the  Jirst 
orange  f  The  Jinal  cause,  in  each,  was  the  end  to  which  it  was  to  serve  ; 
the  efficient  cause,  was  the  intelligent  power  which  sought  those  ends  ; 
to  whom  all  created  magnitudes  are  equal. 

*  To  what  cause,  it  wffl  again  exclaim,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  characteristic 
diversities  of  granite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.  ?  I  again  reply,  by 
asking :  To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  diversity,  of  the  ivory  of 
<^Q  Jirst  elephant,  and  the  horn  of  ihe^first  elk  ;  of  the  wocl  of  the  Jirst 
sheep,  and  the  fur  of  the  Jirst  ermine  ?  Those  were  frst  formations^ 
then,  as  the  gramtCj  the  porphyry,  and  the  serpentine,  continue  to  he 

first  formations  now.  To  v^rhat  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  diversity  of 
spots  in  the  frst-Jormed  panther,  of  stripes  in  the  frst-formed  tiger^ 
and  of  a  plain  hide  in  the  first-formed  lion  ?  To  what  are  we  to  as- 
cribe the  different  textures,  of  bone,  cartilage,  and  muscle  in  the  created 
animal  f  We  may  as  well  ascribe  all  these  to  differences  of  secretion 
and  accretion,  which  never  took  place,  as  the  diversity  of  primitive  rocks 
to  differences  of  precipitation  and  crystallization,  which  never  took  place* 
Of  true  first  formations,  the  cause  of  the  being  and  of  the  diversitj^ 
must  be  the  same.  Are  not  use,  beauty,  and  variety,  manifest  ends  in 
this  creation  ?  and  if  they  are  so  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms^ 
why  are  they  not  to  be  the  same  in  the  mineral  ?  And,  as  the  Creator 
at  first  planted  the  earth  with  every  tree,  not  onbr  "  good  for  food,'*  but 
ali^,  "phasant  to  the  right  "-^that  [^  the  right  of  man  ;  m  He  adorned 
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it  with  the  gaiety  of  flowers,  and  enlivened  it,  not  only  with  melody  of 
sounds,  but  likewise  with  variety  and  splendor  of  colours ;  so  He 
provided  its  interior  with  mineral  substances  both  of  use  and  beauty,  to 
be  afterwards  drawn  forth  to  light  by  the  activity  and  industry  of  man ; 
imbedding  within  it  His  treasuries  of  ores  and  gems,  and  causing  to  arise 
from  its  surface  the  useful  and  beautiful  varieties  which  are  found  among 
His  primitive  mineral  formations.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  New- 
ton, will  never  consent  to  derive  these  from  2LTi  elemental  chaos* — p.  11  ?• 

If  he  had  understood  the  nature  and  objects  of  geological 
ficience,  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  his  readers  all  this 
trouble  and  much  more.  No  one  denies  that  the  first  organic 
forms  were  created  perfect.  But  that  chemistry  which  deter- 
mines the  combinations  which  are  to  produce  even  organized 
matter,  has  been  appointed  to  reproduce  these  forms  from  sim- 
ple elements  or  simpler  combinations.  The  wood  of  the  oak  is 
formed  by  this  intermediate  agency  from  water  and  from  car- 
bonic acid ;  the  grass  of  the  field  is  produced  from  the  same 
elements ;  and,  by  a  further  chemistry,  adding  apparently 
another  element,  there  is  generated  animal  matter,  influenced 
by  an  attached  principle  oi  life  on  which  we  may  long  speculate 
in  vain.  Geology  reasons  in  the  same  manner,  and  trom  analo- 
gous phenomena,  whatever  Mr.  Penn  may  think.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  conjecture  under  what  appearance,  as  to  nature  or 
disposition,  the  mineral  matters  of  the  globe  were  first  displayed 
and  arranged.  But  in  anatomizing  that  globe  by  its  analytical 
powers,  it  discovers  a  series  of  active  changes,  from  which  it  is 
fed  retrospectively  to  a  past  state,  or  to  different  past  states  of 
things.  On  these  it  reasons  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  philosophy,  and  by  rules  derived  from  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics. As  far  as  it  reasons  correctly,  its  proceedings  are  legiti- 
mate, though  its  objects  may  be  yet  unattained  ;  and,  thus  far, 
it  is  a  science,  though  yet  an  imperfect  one.  It  investi- 
gates the  history  of  the  changes  of  the  globe,  not  its  original 
creation  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  does  not  deviate  by  one  line  from 
the  path  which  Mr.  Penn's  imaginary  allies,  Newton  and  Bacon, 
have  pointed  out.  If  geology  has  produced  visionary  fabrica- 
tors  of  hypotheses,  their  faults  are  not  chargeable,  either  on  the 
science  or  on  its  rational  cultivators  ;  yet  even  the  most  visionary, 
the  La  Places  and  the  BufFons,  who  attempt  to  trace  beyond 
what  evidence  points  out,  stop  far  short  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth.  The  wildest  of  their  hypotheses  is  but  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  its  matter,  however  unjusti- 
fiably pursued. 

Mr.  Penn  asks  triumphantly,  *' What  just  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  measurement  of  present  objects  of  sense^ 
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and. past  facts  of  history  V  he  is  treating  of  analogy  in  physics. 
Is  this  a  question  to  be  asked,  and  to  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  one  who  pretends  to  write  an  octavo  volume  on  a  ques- 
tion 01  physical  science  ?  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  convince 
one  so  void  of  the  very  simplest  principles  of  philosophy.  Yet 
we  may  ask  him  in  return,  what  notions  he  has  formed  lor  hhn- 
self  01  science— what  he  means  by  analogy — the  means  of 
science,  or  rather,  science  itself.  It  is  precisely  from  present 
phenomena  that  we  reason  to  past  ones ;  we  witness  actions  and 
effects  in  union,  we  witness,  again,  effects  without  their  pe- 
ceding  actions,  and  we  infer  these.  This  is  analogy,  and  it  is 
analysis  ;  we  witness  actions  and  we  infer  eventual  effects,  this 
is  also  analogy  and  it  is  synthesis.  This  is  science.  This  is  ex- 
perience ;  the  Baconian  philosophy,  of  which  Mr.  Perm  talkii:  as 
if  he  apprehended  it ;  it  is  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  familiar 
in  Mr.  Fenn's  mouth  as  household  words  ;  but,  to  him,  a  dead 
letter.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  read  Newton,  and  ask 
what  is  the  connection  between  "  the  measurement  of  the 

E resent  objects  of  sense  and  the  recovery  of  the  past  facts  of 
istory  ?"  In  what  other  words  could  we,  or  could  Newton 
himself  have  described  his  own  astronomy.  It  is  part  of  the 
very  essence  of  this  science  to  determine  past  facts  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  by  measuring  the  places  and  the  times 
of  the  planetary  orbs — ^''objects  of  history,"  by  "objects  of 
sense.'*  The  other  part  of  its  duty  is,  from  the  same  measure- 
ments,  to  prognosticate  coming  events.  Partridge  himself 
could  have  answered  this  question ;  or  that  visionary  personage, 
who,  under  more  transmigrations  than  Euphorbus,  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  Francis  Moore,  Physician.  Could  a  person  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Newton,  have  forgotten  the  process  adopted 
in  the  Newtonian  Chronology,  the  assignment  or  correction  of 
times  and  events,  "  of  history,'*  by  the  "  measurement  of  objects 
of  sense  " — by  the  computation  of  eclipses?  But  we  are  break- 
ing a  fly  on  the  wheel. 

The  "  Mineral  Geology,"  being,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
vanquished,  the  second  part  follows.  He  repeats,  to  begin, 
"that  physical  induction  is  utterly  inadequate  to  impart  it 
(truth  m  geology),  is  a  truth  felt  and  indirectly  avowed  by  the 
mineral  geology  itself."  That  we  deny  ;  nor  will  we  yield  this 
point  either  to  Mr.  Penn  or  to  Mr.  D'Aubuisson,  who  appears 
to  be  his  "  magnus  Apollo."  This  personage  thinks  fit  to  say 
that  "  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  are  of  an  order  which  has 
nothing  analogous  to  the  effects  which  we  see  nature  produce. 
The  thread  of  induction  is  cut  off,-  it  can  no  longer  conduct  us ; 
to  attempt  tp  advance  without  its  aid  would  be  voluntarily  to 
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lote  oarselves  in  pure  hypothesis."  Why  will  such  people  m 
Mr.  D'Aubuisson  write  books?  But  it^is  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Penn  that  he  can  find  so  apt  a  coadjutor.  We  will  not  wast^ 
oar  time  in  controverting  assertions  i^o  monstrous  and  so  ig<- 
norant ;  it  is  the  disgrace  and  the  curse  of  geology  to  be  en* 
cumbered  with  such  writers. 

But  we  proceed ;  and  in  proceeding  we  become  entangled  in 
Interminable  dissertations  on  the  Mosaic  Geology.  On  the 
general  bearings  of  this  question  we  have  already  given  our 
opinion ;  and  as  we  do  not  choose  to  enter  into  questions  of 
Hebraic  and  biblical  criticism^  to  which  Mr.  Penn  is  palpably 
incompetent^  we  must  be  content  with  a  very  few  observations^ 
>  The  fundamental  error  which  prevades  the  whole  of  this 
division  of  the  present  work^  is  that  of  assuming  that  it  wai 
the  intention,  not  merely  of  Moses,  but  of  God  through  him>  to 
moibulgate  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  That  we  have  already  examined  and  answered  ;  nor 
will  we  yield,  either  to  the  authority  of  Rosenmuller  or  the 
threats  of  Mr.  Penn,  our  assent  that,  in  this  sacred  record^  the 
^  laws  of  physics  and  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  text  subsist 
in  the  closest  harmony."  If,  on  this  subject,  our  author  will 
allow  no  credit  to  geology,  let  him  try  this  assertion  by  the  test 
of  the  Newtonian  astronomy,  of  which  he  speaks  so  confidently. 

The  verbal  criticisms,  which  are  displayed  with  so  much 
parade  of  biblical  learning,  throw  no  light  on  the  real  merits  of 
the  question.  We  have  no  space  for  tnem,  were  we  inclined  to 
pursue  them,  nor  would  our  readers  derive  any  satisfaction  from 
any  extract  or  abridgment  that  we  could  make  from  the  mixture 
of  loose  and  verbose  physical  reasoning,  if  physical  it  can  b^ 
Called,  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  It  is  curious,  however> 
to  observe  that,  witn  all  his  horror  of  secondary  causes,  this 
author  places  in  the  Almighty  hands  the  force  and  actions  of 
Volcanoes,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  receptacle  of  the  sea. 
The  *'  mineral  geologists"  have  never  gone  further  than  this. 
.  We  may  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
passage.  It  is  quoted  from  Rosenmuller,  and  is  brought  forward 
more  than  once,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  some  of  the  difficuU 
ties  which,  even  accordmg  to  the  present  system  of  Mr.  Penn, 
attend  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  on  this  subject : 
"  Loquitur  secundum  veritatem  opticam,  non  physicam  :  nee 
minim,  cum  vulgus  altiora  non  capiat — nam  historia  captui 
vulgi  est  accomraodata." 

Now,  if  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  canon  of  interpretation,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  must  be  limited  precisely  as  Mi". 
Penn  and  Mr,  Rosenmuller  think  fit—  to  getting  rid  of  the 
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difficulty  which  relates  to  the  creation  of  lights  and  the  diyitioii 
of  day  and  night  before  the  formation  of  uie  great  luminaries, 
or  to  any  other  object  to  which  they  choose  to  apply  it.  They 
say  that  the  great  luminaries  were  not  created,  but  discovered 
only,  on  the  fourth  day,  having  been  made  before  that.  If  we 
are  thus  to  depart  from  the  positive  words  of  Scripture  on  one 
point,  and  that  a  point  of  such  importance,  where  shall  we  set 
the  bounds  to  this  method  of  interpretation  ?  The  author  and 
his  coadjutors  are  here  guilty  of  the  very  fault  with  which  they 
ehai|;e  others.  They  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  literal 
meaning  on  one  point,  because,  according  to  their  physical 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  so  to  do.  .Yet  tney  refuse  the  same 
Ucense  to  others,  in  other  branches  of  physical  science ;  and 
that,  merely  because  they  are  not  equally  infortned  in  thos# 
branches.  If  there  are  astronomical  or  optical  incongruitiet. 
Or  irreconcileable  points  in  the  scriptural  records  of  creation^^ 
there  are  also  geological  ones  of  equal  force  atid  weight ;  tod 
they  can  with  no  propriety  withhold  from  one  science  that  m^ 
dulgence  which  they'*grant  to  others.  Geology  stipulates  for  no 
more  than  astronomy,  and  is  content  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
laws  and  before  the  same  tribunal ;  not,  however,  before  such 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  judges  as  these. 

The  history  of  Moses  is  said,  by  Rosenmuller,  and  by  othera 
as  well,  to  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar, 
"  captui  vulgi  accommodata.^'  What  more  can  be  desired  by  any 
one,  and  what  more  does  geology  ask  ?  That  is  a  reasonabM 
and  liberal  view  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  and  it  is  one  which 
can  never  injure  the  interests  of  religion.  But  it  ceases  to  bd 
either  a  liberal  or  an  useful  canon  of  criticism,  if  partizans  are 
to  be  allowed  the  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  may 
refuse  it  whenever  they  choose  to  withhold  it,  in  compliance 
with  their  own  systems.  This,  indeed,  is  a  perversion  oi  *'  the 
word  of  God,'*  and  for  the  mere  gratification  of  human  vanity^ 
Let  it  be  conceded  to  all  alike,  that  the  Mosaic  history  is 
founded  on  the  physical  opinion  of  those  early  times  in  which 
the  historian  wrote,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  whole  dispute  is  at  an  end.  So  might  Mn 
Penn's  book  and  many  more  be  spared,  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  many  tender  consciences  who  hear  the  storm  raging 
around  them  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  those  who  are  compelled,  in  their  own 
defence,  to  become  partakers  in  this  indecent  and  irreverend 
warfare. 

There  is  an  attack  on  De  Luc,  which  is  not  misplaced.  We 
have  no  objection  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  bis  tormentor,  m 
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we  consider  them  well  met,  worthy  of  each  other  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  on  the  part  of  the  geologists,  we  do  object  to  their 
bearing  any  part  of  the  burthen  ;  entering  our  protest  against 
a  charge  which  would  make  many  men  of  talent  and  science 
responsible  for  the  dreams  of  De  Luc,  the  reasonings  of  Kirwan, 
or  the  philosophy  of  D^Aubuisson,  and  twenty  more  such 
persons.  As  well  might  Newton  be  held  responsible  for  Des 
Cartes  or  sir  Richard  Phillips,  or  for  the  ravings  of  the 
Rosicrucian  alchemists. 

On  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  animals,  Mr.  Penn  displays 
the  usual  want  of  geological  information,  together  with  the 
usual  abundance  of  useless  words.  He  cannot,  however,  be 
ignorant,  that  no  method  of  wresting  the  phraseology  of  Scripture 
will  explain  the  phenomena  of  organic  remains  buried,  in  a  long 
succession,  in  solid  rocks,  and  separated  by  wide  intervals  of 
revolution.  If  he  does  know  these  facts,  he  has  suppressed 
that  knowledge  because  he  could  not  explain  them ;  and  has 
thus  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  cause  and  his  forces,  by 
avoiding  the  engagement.  The  *'  mineral  geologists  "  find  no 
difficulty.  They  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  scriptural  history 
is  applicable  to  the  present  races  of  organic  beings,  to  the  real 
creation  which  Moses  has  recorded ;  but  they  do  not,  for  that 
reason,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  deny  the  existence  of 
former  races,  belonging  to  a  state  of  the  globe  antecedent  to  the 
Mosaic  creation.  But  we  weary  ourselves  and  our  readers,  and 
shall  therefore  ipafes  011'=  to  his  Third  Part. 

As,  in  the  fo^ctief  two,  he  has  inquired  into  the  creation,  he 
here  inquires  into  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  its  revolution,  since  this  part  treats  of  the  Mosaic 
Deluge.  We  will  pass  over,  as  before,  a  vast  aiTay  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, adopted  for  no  other  purpose  than  ad  captandum  vulgus. 
But  as  part  of  its  object  is,  to  give  grounds  for  a  geolocrical 
speculation  of  his  own,  inimical  as  he  professes  himself  to  all 
"  mineral  geology,''  we  must  select  two  or  three  passages,  as 
well  for  this  cause  as  for  specimens  of  his  method  of  reasoning. 
He  is  about  to  show  that  the  earth  itself  was  destroyed  at  the 
Deluge. 

'  The  very  learned  annotator  on  Noldius,  from  not  having  apprized 
himself  of  the  true  statd  of  the  question,  objects  to  the  seitse  of  cum^ 
with,  upon  the  ground  of  its  not  being  applicable  for  eilpressing  the 
destruction  of  the  mere  productions  of  the  earth ;  for,  say^'he — "  terra 
dHuvio  non  fuit  perdlta  quoad  substantiam,  sicut  homo — the  earth  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  Deluge  with  respect  to  its  substance,  as  man  was." 
But,  in  this  remark,  he  only  shows  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  facty 
which  we  have  ascertained  j   that  the  ancient  Jewish  church  unden^tood 
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the  reverse  of  what  he  assumes  ;  namely^  that  the  substance  not  only  of 
man,  hut  also  of  the  earth,  perished  in  the  Deluge^  as  the  same  is  ex« 

freissly  declared  and  confirmed  hy  the  apostolical  authority  of  St.  Peter. 
)rusiu8^  from  the  same  cause,  reduces  himself  to  the  same  perplexity : 
"  an  ille  alius  mundus  ah  eo  qui  nunc  est  ?  Quoad  suhstantiam  unus  et 
idem  est,  quoad  qualitaiem  fortasse  aliqua  est  diversitas."  But,  the  true 
import  of  the  term  stands  confirmed  hy  every  consistency  of  criticism  ; 
and  can  only  he  rejected  upon  a  ground  of  inconsiderate  and  precon- 
ceived hypothesis.  Not  only  did  God,  before  the  flood,  pronounce,  "  I 
will  destroy  them,  together  with  the  earth ;"  but,  afier  the  flood.  He 
declared ;  '^  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters 
of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  thjb 
EARTH :"  thus  emphatically  marking  and  distinguishing  the  destruction 
of  each.  And  the  last  mysterious  clause  of  that  divine  assurance  is 
unfolded  in  the  inspired  declaration  of  St.  Peter ;  '^  the  earth  which 
now  is,  is  reserved  unto^re."  ' 

'  Nor  ought  this  interpretation  to  embarrass,  or  in  any  way  to  sur« 
prise  us ;  for,  let  us  remember  that  the  earth  had  received  the  curse  qf 
God,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  act  of  disobedience  committed  upon 
it ;  and,  "  that  which  is  cubbed  qf  Him  shall  be  cut  off."  For  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  curse  was  not  pronounced  upon  man;  \mt, 
upon  the  earth,  on  his  account.' — ^p.  257- 

Thus  he  determines,  that  not  only  the  races  of  organic  beings^ 
but  the  earth  itself,  was  destroyed,  or  rather,  according  to  m» 
own  system,  subverted  and  renewed.  Having  so  done,  he 
proceeds  thus : 

^  But,  if  XhsX  first  earth,  which  had  been  produced  on  the  third  day  of 
the  creation  by  the  removal  qf  the  waters  that  covered  it,  perished 
indeed,  according  to  the  menace  of  God,  what  was  that  second  earth, 
upon  which  the  Ark  was  brought  to  its  rest  by  His  favour  and 
providence,  and  which  has  continued  to  be  the  abode  of  the  generations 
of  mankind,  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  present  day  ?  From  whence 
did  it  acquire  its  origin  ? 

*  And  can  we  find  any  diflSculty  in  resolving  this  question  to  ourselves, 
who  have  the  record  open  before  us,  and  who  have  seen  how  that  Jirst 
habitable  earth  was  brought  to  light  ?  We  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that 
a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  a  renewal  of  the  same  divine  operas 
tion,  which  produced  the  ^former  earth,  was  alone  requisite  to  bring  to 
light  another  earth  to  replace  it,  now  that  the  counsels  of  its  Creator 
had  determined  to  remove  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  a  violent 
dimiption  and  subsidence  of  the  solid  surface  of  owe  portion  of  the 
subaqueous  globe,  produced  at  first  a  bed,  or  basin,  to  receive  the  diffu- 
sive waters ;  and  that  those  waters,  drawn  into  that  bed  from  off  the 
other  portion  of  the  same  globe,  left  it  exposed,  and  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  vegetation>  and  for  the  habitation  of  man.  That  exposed 
portion  was  now,  in  its  turn,  to  sink  and  disappear.  By  a  similar  dis- 
ruption and  subsidence  of  its  surface,  which  should  depress  it  below  the 
level  of  the  first  depressed  part,   or  basin  of  the  sea,  the  waters, 
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•owing  into  a  ttiU  lower  ievd,  would  leave  tibeir  baiin  cnqptj^  fOBgmA, 
and  d^ ;  and  tluis^  by  a  similar  operaiion,  render  it  in  its  torn  tti 
babitable  earthy  ap{dicable  to  all  the  same  uses  as  tke  former,  which  htd 
been  obtained  fay  a  similar  drainage  of  die  waters.  We  are  enjoined  bj 
■oinid  philosophy,  to  refer  similar  effects  to  similar  causes ;  and  the 
•fleets  which  we  are  considering,  being  in  both  cases  similar,  we  are  to 
lefcr  them  to  similar  causes.  And,  smce  the  record  contains  nothing 
which  oi^poses  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  in  question, 
we  are  authorized  l^  reason,  to  condude,  that  the  production  of  a 
9&xmd  earth  was  effected  by  means  exactly  corresponding  to  tfaoiei 
whidi  had  given  origin  to  the  first  earth.  The  evidence  which  ths 
Wid  is  able  to  discern,  of  the  means  by  which  that  Jirst  earth  wai 
WDodiioed,  becomes  evidence  to  the  reason,  that  a  second  earth  au^ 
he  produced  by  similar  means ;  and,  therefore,  it  directs  us  to  look  to 
ihooB  means  for  its  production.' — ^p.  258. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  author  here  abandons  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 

Sstem  for  the  Deluge,  which  is  neither  warranted  by  the 
osaic  record  nor  by  the  phenomena  of  geology.  He  is  here 
ranking  himself  among  the  wildest  of  the  "  minei^  geologists.'' 
These  personages  admit,  and  perhaps  prove,  that  certain  pheno^ 
mena,  relating  almost  solely  to  the  oldest  alluvial  formations, 
have  been  produced  by  a  deluge,  and  possibly  by  the  Mosaic 
Delujge.  But  whatever  Burnet  or  Whiston  may  have  dreamt 
relatiti?  to  the  causes  of  this  catastrophe,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  living  geologist  who  imagines  that  the  present  surface  erf 
the  earth,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  distribution  of  its  rocks,  vf^s 
ttie  result  of  that  event.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  a  supposition,  and  there  is  a  whole  mass  against 
it.  Mr.  Penn's  geological  system  is  here  a  century  too  old. 
Rnding  it  necessary,  if  he  has  done  so,  to  depart  from  his 
original  principle,  namely,  that  every  phenomenon  has  been 
produced  by  the  direct  hand  of  God  without  intermediate 
agents,  he  might  as  well  have  adopted  a  reasonable  system 
feom  the  modem  "  mineral  geologists,"  as  have  gone  back  to 
the  reveries  of  the  ancient  ones;  a  race  assuredly  far  more 
heterodox  in  every  sense  than  their  successors.  But  suck  is 
the  consistency  that  must  be  expected  from  those  who  plunge 
headlong  into  what  they  are  unable  to  understand.  This  subject 
is  pursued  in  endless  repetition  through  subsequent  chapters ; 
the  author  having  materially  changed  his  line  of  argument,  and 
)iaying  called  in  the  aid  of  his  former  enemies,  the  "  mineral 
geologists."  There  is,  of  course,  less  novelty  with  equal 
Oi^uieaB  ;  as  much,  nay  all,  has  been  already  urged  by  Townsend 
Wd  laany  others.  To  wade  through  a  scrambling  view  of  the 
ooBUQon  facts  of  geology^  would  neither  amuae  nor  ifistruict  gitf 
readers. 
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But  havmg  borrowed  from  his  enemies,  facts  to  estabUsh  oa« 
revolution,  he  a^n  draws  the  sword  on  them  in  his  fifiii 
chapter,  where  he  professes  to  examine  those  opinions  that 
represent  the  earth  as  haying  been  subjected  to  more  revoluticmi 
than  one.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  we  find  that  which  we  had 
expected  to  see  in  the  former ;  an  examination,  such  as  it  is,  of 
all  those  facts  and  opinions  which  refer  to  what  is  commoid]^ 
considered  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the  Delude. 

Here,  and  henceforward,  we  get  on  grouna  more  purely 
geological ;  and  were  we  inclined  to  try  the  merits  of  Mr,  Pena 
Hirther,  it  must  be  by  the  rules  of  geok)gical,  and  not  of  genera} 
criticism.  But  to  follow  him  through  all  his  statements  (misr 
statements  we  might  have  called  them)  and  reasonings,  would 
be  aJmost  to  write  a  treatise  on  geology,  lliat,  we  cannot 
aflbrd ;  and,  really,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  convincing  Mr.  Penn  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  he 
is  writing  on  a  subject  which  he  does  not  understand.  TheiB 
is  an  abundance  of  works  whence  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  deriv6 
inoce  accurate  information  than  he  possesses^  and  qualify  htm- 
self  better  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  Totli^  w» 
mast  leave  him ;  for,  as  to  our  geological  readers,  they  want  no 
such  iBformatioA  from  us.         ^  ^ 

That  we  have  not  wrongfully  accused  him  of  misuaderstaBdiiig 
und  mistaking  the  questions  brought  forward,  the  fcdiowiiMr 
extract  among  many  others  that  we  might  have  quoted,  wiB 
show.  The  purpose  of  the  first  passage  is  not  particnlaiiy 
cl^ur. 

*  For  unless  there  is  no  such  thing  as  change  of  place,  and  unless  die 
exuviee  of  all  the  game  consumed  in  Z^ora^^,  are  proc^  that  the  grouife 
and  hares  died  there,  and,  therefore,  that  they  lived  there;  ilie  mese 
presence  of  the  fossil  exuviae  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  anhnalu 
owning  them  died  where  they  are  found ;  consequently,  it  is  no  evidenqp 
whatever  that  they  lived  where  they  are  found :  and,  if  that  is  the  csflf » 
f^  the  rest  of  the  argument,  which  was  devised  only  to  account  fin: 
their  Uving  there,  vanishes  at  once  into  air.' 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  that  which  follows  : 

*  The  first,  simple  idea,  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  raises  in 
a  plain  understanding,  untinctured  with  system,  is  an  idea  of  disorder 
and  confusio7i,  not  one  of  order  ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  Jlrsi  b^,  hcWr 
came  all  those  varieties  and  disparities  of  animals  to  he  jumhled 
together  there?  not,  how  came  they  all  to  live  and  rfte  there?  For, 
their  heing  jumbled  together  there,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  but  thdr 
living  and  dying  there,  is  a  vei^  questionable  one.  And  since  we  Imow, 
that  an  entire  earth  perished,  and  that  iu  whole  furniture  of  animsd 
m4  uegetMe  iife,  ^  €$}ery  climate^  perished  also  in  the  sea  ^^a^ 
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absorbed  that  eartb ;  it  is  certainly  mucb  more  reasonable  to  assume,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  yast  accumulations  of  animal  fragments, 
which  are  found  mingled  together  indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of  the 
present  earthy  were  part  of  the  ancient  furniture  of  animal  life,  per- 
taining to  the  earth  which  was  destroyed.  For  we  know^  that  such 
animaU  existed ;  that  they  were  indiscriminately  destroyed ;  and  that 
they  were  absorbed  indiscriminately  into  the  mass  of  waters  by  which 
their  destruction  was  effected.  If,  then,  it  was  physically  possible,  that 
they  should  have  been  transported  by  those  waters  from  the  surface  of 
the  former  earth  into  the  bed  of  the  former  sea,  and  if  that  bed  is  now 
become  our  habitable  earthy  it  was  highly  probable  that  we  should 
discover  such  remnants  of  them  as  have  not  entirely  mouldered  away ; 
and  it  wiU  be  much  more  philosophical  to  resort  to  that  possible  cause, 
than  to  violate  by  our  conjectures  the  laws  established,  either  for  the 
nature  of  animals  or  for  the  climates  of  the  globe.  Now  we  shall  find, 
that  the  second  revolution  of  the  record  comprehends  such  a  cause,  and 
therefore,  the  proper  cause  to  which  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  phienome- 
non ;  and  it  will  then  be  unphilosophical,  to  seek  for  anj  other  cause  in 
order  to  explain  it/ — ^p.  309-11. 

We  are  not,  however,  sure  that  we  rightly  comprehend  the  whole, 
even  of  this  passage. 

But  we  do  comprehend  clearly  that  Mr.  Penn  is  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  state  in  which  the  exuviae,  as  he  calls 
them,  are  found,  and  that,  mistaking  the  facts,  his  reasoning  is 
as  unfounded  as  it  is  loose  in  the  manner.  The  *' jumbling 
together  "  is  so  far  from  being  "  an  unquestionable  fact"  that 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  regularity  with  which  cer- 
tain shell-fish  are  arranged  in  the  strata ;  often  indeed  remain- 
ing in  colonies  of  a  genus  or  species,  precisely  as  their  living 
analogies  or  resemblances  are  now  round  in  the  submarine 
alluvia.  It  is  wearisome  to  argue  against  such  ignorance  as 
this.  It  is  elsewhere  plain  that  Mr.  Penn  confounds  the 
organic  remains  found  in  the  alluvia  with  those  found  in  the 
rocky  strata  ;  and  thus,  hopping  from  one  to  the  other,  he  con- 
fuses himself  and  his  cause  beyond  the  power  of  extrication. 
The  important  differences  lie  in  the  position,  not  in  the  matters 
themselves ;  and  they  are  indeed  most  important. 

But  to  do  him  all  possible  justice,  and  to  disentangle,  as  well 
as  we  can,  the  alluvial  remains  from  the  rest,  we  will  give  his 
own  theory  in  his  own  words ;  for  even  he  has  his  theory,  his 
"  mineral  geology  ;"  exclaim  against  others  as  he  may. 

^  Let  us  then  suppose  (what  must  have  been  the  case,)  all  the  woods 
and  forests  of  the  former  earth,  of  every,  latitude,  uprooted,  entangled 
together,  and  floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean;  let  us  further 
suppose,  all  the  races  of  animals,  of  all  climates,  crowded  confusedly 
in  dose  contact  and  in  numberless  masses^  implicated  in  those,  floating 
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forests^  and  buoyant  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  let  us  suppose 
all  these^  while  buoyant^  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  impulsory  powers 
of  retiring  currents,  tides,  and  winds.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
such  immense  conjoined  masses,  presenting  in  their  cohesion  vast 
surfaces  to  the  winds  and  retreating  waters,  v/ould  be  driven  before 
them  to  very  great  distances,  before  all  would  be  submerged.  If  the 
continents  from  which  they  came,  were  south  of  the  sea-bed,  and  if  the 
sea  flowed  to  the  southward^  they  would  then  be  transported  in  a 
northerly  direction  ;  just  as  the  waters  of  the  equatorial  current,  which 
fall  against  a  western  land,  retrograde  to  an  eastern  sea.  In  the  antedi" 
luvian  sphere,  the  space  now  almost  entirely  possessed  by  that  great 
central  current,  must  have  been  in  a  great  part  occupied  by  the  former 
equatorial  continents.  The  subsidences  of  the  external  borders,  or  ad- 
vanced lines,  of  those  continents,  would  not  have  prevented  the  ad- 
vancing waters  from  being  repelled  by  the  new  lines  successively  opposing 
themselves  to  its  fury ;  and,  the  general  movement  of  the  plow  being 
towards  the  equator,  and,  consequently,  the  general  direction  of  the 
REFLUX  being  towards  the  poles,  the  latter  would,  in  this  our  hemis-i 
phere,  have  conveyed  whatever  its  surface  might  sustain,  in  a  northern 
direction;  so  long  as  there  remained  any  portion  of  those  equatorial 
continents  to  disappoint  and  repel  the  progress  of  the  waters.  And 
thus,  the  spoils  successively  gathered  from  those  continents,  would  have 
been  transported  to,  and  driven  over,  the  northern  parts  of  the  primi- 
tive sea ;  would  have  been  sunk  upon  different  parts  of  its  bed ;  and 
would  ultimately  have  become  buried  in  its  soils.  And,  if  a  great 
moral  end  was  capable  of  being  effected  by  the  operation,  a  fact,  which 
the  present  argument  renders  wholly  indisputable  ;  the  direction  of 
those  amazing  monumeiits  to  their  actual  stations,  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  natural  agent,  was  in  every  respect  consistent  with  the 
intelligence  and  the  power  of  Him,  who  afterwards  "  caused  a  wind  to 
pass  over  the  earth,  that  the  waters  might  be  assuaged."  Upon  what 
calculation  Mr.  Greenhough  affirms,  that  those  bodies  must  have  moved 
over  an  extent  of  thirty-six  thousand  miles,  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  For,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  is  not  quite  twenty -Jive  thousand  miles,  and  if  we 
suppose  the  former  continents  to  have  existence  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  need  only  deduct  from  that  circumference  the  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  as  an  extreme  average  measure ;  which  will  be 
only  a  fourth  part  of  that  extent,  or  about  six  thousand  two  hundred 
miles.  Over  this  extent  they  would  have  moved  in  direct  lines, 
northward,  and  without  finding  any  lands  to  obstruct  their  progress/ 
—p.  319-21. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  no  better ;  nor  has  he  fonned 
any  intelligible  notion  on  the  question  of  transported  remains. 

The  absence  of  human  remains  from  those  strata  or  alluvia 
which  contain  the  relics  of  other  animals,  and  the  occurrence 
of  extinct  species  in. the  fossil  state,  are  questions  of  high  in- 
terest and  of  no  ^mall  difficulty.     Assuredly,  numerous  geolo« 
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gists,  fkr  otherwise  informed  than  Mr.  Penn,  and  eqtially 
elieving  in  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  have  displayed  no  We^t 
of  talent  or  assiduity  in  the  investigation  of  th^Va.  In  t#o 
brief  chapters  he  cuts  the  knot  which  others  hfcve  laboured'  to 
untie.  We  need  not  give  his  statements^  as  our  readers, 
be  already  aware  of  the  machinery  which  removes  all  difficul 
in  his  hands.    We  might  here  truly  apply  the  ^ca^tkoi  'Of^tke 

Soet.  We  too  might  strengthen  ourselves  by  quotitig.  textitsiui 
cripture  on  this  subject «  out,  unlike  the  autboTi  wie  lyiU^foibaK 
doing  that  which,  thus  used,  proves  Botiiing^  and  wUcbifctm* 
duces  in  no  way  to  the  interests  of  either  natural  or  miiretlad 
religion.  •         .  .       rl  •  ^. 

His  explanation  of  the  superposition  of  granite  to  Beediidaiy 
lime^stone,  observed  by  Von  Buch  in  Norw«^,  and,  whaieranm 
may  choose  to  think,  perfectly  established  by  othet  oomsafcUB^ 
eicsimples  and  testimonies,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  seat  cif>]tn 
Geology ;  for  as  we  have  already  shown,  with  all  his'  Aogetrat 
the  "mineral  geologists  '^  he  is  not  at  all  behind  them  in. vision- 
ary geological  theories.  As  to  Mr,  B'Aubuissctn^a  o]pL006ia§f «to 
doubt  the  fact,  that  can  give  no  one  any  uneasiness;  > 

'  The  Jact  to  be  explained  is  simply  the  appearance  ijf '  d  'ktittdte 
Jbrmation  upofi  a  limestone  base ;  wmch  appearance  tnust^  bcl  ulvttltf* 
psted,  before  we  can  treat  it  as  a  reality.  Yet  the  NeptUidaii  ^SfiOgf 
instantly  assumes  it  for  a  reality,  and  that  the  catise  is  "cextedsdf  'tkem* 
cdl;  and,  upon  that  assumption,  it  proceeds  to  argue  the  moek  nai' An^ 
of  its  formation*  But,  if  the  true  cause  should  fiance  to  be  »ifc^aMa( 
and  not  chemical,  then,  all  the  chemical  argument  must  ,ffdl  tfl  ^tl)e 
ground.  ^  .  , 

*  Now,  supposing  the  fact  of  the  superposition  to  be  well  proved  j 
one  of  two  mechanical  operations,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cau$e  tie 
effect  Apparent  in  the  sensible  phanomenon.  1.  If  »'  mm^'XttWi'^iixSi 
primitive  granite  had  been  so  stationed,  in  the  Jlrst  Mosaittd  fevomiion, 
as  to  leave  cavities  or  recesses  under  fimy  of  Hs  side^,  iho^  ca^tidtK  Or 
recesses  might,  during  the  second  Mosaieal  revolution,  or'diifilfiiig'iAe 
interval  between  the  two,  have  become  entirbly  £(lled'  wdjih^narine 
matter,  calcareous,  siliceoys,  or  argillaeeous ;  an^^  during;th,e>|iigfK|  ifhtf^ 
have  elapsed  since  that  last  revolution,  that  marine.  mAt^r^i^igtitf  h9?e 
become  moulded  in  close  adhe&ion  to  the  upper  malsi,  andi;IiA|^,{b^9(nne 
hardened  into  rock  of  one  or  other  of  those  species-;  pres|pn^g^til^^ap• 
pearance  of  a  bed,  on  which  the  granite  has  more  recently  teeri/fenned. 
Thus,  the  superposition  of  the  granite,  would  turn  ^ut  to  b^^  tfie  sf^lh 
position  of  tne  secondary  rock ^  and  the  ph«nomendtt''would  fidl  to 
prove,  what  the  cAewicarargument  would  endeavour  to  ptoVe  by  it, 

^  Or,  2.  If,  in  the  violent  circumstances  attending,  cf£  coneluftbig^  the 
second  revolution,  any  vast  dislocations  of  the  '^  rude  frame^work  of  the 
globe  "  took  place,  as  they  did  in  the  first  revolution ;  the  overthxoW. 
and  projection  of  a  granite  mass  or  masses  on  the  1^  of  the  m^^ 
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ai)undant  in  marine  matter  and  organic  productions,  would  produce  the 
oame  sensible  api)earance  at  the  present  day ;  and  we  know,  that  sheU 
lififie^tone  constitutes  the  soil  of  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Thus^  then,  mechanical  causes  were  capable  of  producing  the  sensible 
efiect,  which,  the  Neptunian  geology  determines  arbitrarily  and  precipi- 
tately to  chemical ;  and  in  so  far  they  nullify  its  induction.* — ^p.  354-6. 

*  Of  all  the  geological  speculations  we  have  ever  met  with,  this  is 
surely  jone  of  the  least  intelhgible,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.  In  the 
teath  chapter,  our  author,  always  taking  the  eternal  D'Aubuissoa 
as  the  organ  of  all  geologists^  argues  al  great  length  against 
the  opinion  that  rivers  have  excavated  their  beds.  He  should 
be  told  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rational  geologist  who  denies 
thai'the  original  distribution  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  beds  of  rivers,  was  produced  by  the  general 
causes  that  dislocated  and  elevated  the  strata,  whatever  posterior 
effects  may  have  resulted  from  the  flow  of  waters.  He  has 
confused  himself  and  the  subject  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is 
fruitless  to  try  to  follow  him  through  what  he  intends  for  the 
scientific  part  of  his  reasoning ;  but  those  who  are  inclined  may 
consult  what  we  will  not  quote.  » 

In  his  chapter  on  coal,  he  seems  to  discard  the  direct  oper- 
ations and  will  of  the  creative  power,  and  proposes  a  new  geor- 
logical  theory  of  his  own ;  namely,  that  tnis  substance  has 
faeed-forkned  under  the  sea  from  marme  plants.  Such  a  $pecu- 
latioh  implies  so  thorough  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
eoal  s^ta,  that  we  need  not  dwell  a  moment  more  on  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Mr,  Penn,  in  his  twelfth  chapter,  brings  forth  an  argument 
in  favour  of  some  of  his  views,  from  the  domestic  state  of  the 
camiei,  in  a  tone  more  than  usually  triumphant.  Haditbe^i 
the  horse  instead  (and  we  know  not  why  it  might  not  have 
been),  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the  vulgar 
proverb  about  a  mare's  nest.  If  he  meant  this  chapter  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge  of  Zoology,  it  has  failed  of  its  end.  It  is. 
too  puerile,'  however,  to  deserve  a  serious  examination.  The 
camel  is  not  mofe  useful  than  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  and  these 
are  found  wild.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  dog 
is  found  in  a  wild  state,  unless  as  his  progenitors  may  have 
escaped  ifrom  slavery  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  domestic 
cat  IS  not,  3inpe  the  wild  cat  is  a  distinct  species,  distinguished 
by  the  coii^cal,  form  of  its  tail.  The  extermination  of  any  wild 
race^.wMch  has  also  been  domesticated,  would  leave  that  in 
just  the  same  conditioa  as  the  camel  or  the  cat;  and,  that 
many  wild  species  have  disappeared  from  the  earth>  we  have 
tbe  mUest  proofs. 

2k2 
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It  is  painful  to  see  a  man  of  some  reading  so  far  blinded  by  ' 
his  system  and  his  anger,  as  not  to  perceive  that  he  himself  is 
treading  in  the  very  steps  of  those  whom  he  undertakes  to 
censure ;  and  that,  because,  in  very  truth,  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  have  avoided  it  in  pursuing  the  subject  far 
enough.  He  does  not  admit  that  Noah  introduced  into  the 
ark  all  living  species  of  animals  ;  we  should  have .  said  terres- 
trial ones ;  for  with  respect  to  fishes,  that  has  never  been 
imagined.  His  opinion,  with  that  of  some  divines  and  com- 
mentators is,  that  a  select  set  of  species  only  was  preserved, 
and  that  '*  the  entire  remainder  of  the  animal  creation  perished 
in  the  waters."  Whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  on  this 
point,  is  of  no  moment  at  present.  But  we  maintain,  that  if  he 
IS  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred 
record,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  own  system,  he  has 
no  right  to  blame  those  who  use  no  greater  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation than  himself,  but  who  merely  apply  it  to  different  objects 
in  support  of  their  several  systems. 

We  will  quote  one  passage  from  that  part  of  the  work  where 
he  treats  of  the  renewal  of  animals  after  the  Deluge  : 

*But  now  it  will  be  asked  ;yrowi  whence,  then,  proceeded  ijiejirst  of 
all  the  species  actually  existing,  of  which  there  were  nofie  in  the  ark  ? 
1  ask,  in  reply,  from  whence  proceeded  the  Jirst  of  all  the  species  ac- 
tually existing,  of  which  there  were  some  in  the  ark  ?     The  solution  of 
the  latter  question,  will*  be  the  solution  of  the  former.     The  renovation 
of  the  earth,  and  its  creation,  are  events  which  bear  so.  direct  and  true 
an  analogy  to  each  other,' that  reason  directs  us  to  conclude  of  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and,  in  defect  of  knowledge  concerning  the  one,  to 
deduce  it  from  our  knowledge  respecting  the  other.     Vegetatiofi,  in  the 
new  earth,  must  have  been  a  new  creatioti ;  and  why  should  not  new 
creation  have  extended,  in  the  new  earth,  to  the  animal  as  well  as  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  the  ark 
should  not  contain  individuals  of  every  species?     That  such  was  His 
intention,  is  proved  by  the  multitude  of  fossil  remains  of  animal  species 
which  no  longer  exist.     That  it  was  His  intention  that  the  ark  shotdd 
contain  some,  is  proved,  both  by  the  terms  of  the  record,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  evidence  of  the  camel  of  Arabia.     In  understanding  the 
historian  to  relate,  that  only  a  limited  number  of  species  were  preserved, 
and  that  all  the  rest  perished ;  and  in  inferring,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  Creator  replenished  His  new  earth  with  new  species, 
by  His  own  divine  act,  after  He  had  brought  it  to  light ;  we  do  fiot  con- 
tradict the  history,  which  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
interpret  consistently  with  the  history,  because  we  interpret  in  con- 
formity with  its  declarations  in  a  case  analogous. *'-^\o\.  ii.  p.  4O8-9. 

Not  to  notice  many  parts  of  this  passage,  such  as  his  utter 
misapprehension  of  the  true  places  of  fossil  organip  remains^ 
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and  the  wide  distinctions  in  this  respect  that  exist  among 
them^  nor  his  assumed  liberty  of  interpolating  where  Scripture 
is  silent,  we  shall  only  here  remark,  that  he  adopts  the  theory 
of  a  new  creation  of  species,  distinct  from,  and  posterior  to, 
that  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  such  a  lati- 
tude of  interpretation,  or  rather  of  invention,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  Penn,  we  really  cannot  discover  that  any  thing  more  of 
this  nature  is  desired  by  any  of  the  "mineral  geologists," 
against  whom  he  has  conceived  such  high  offence.  They  also 
have  argued  for  the  necessity  of  creations  of  organic  species 
distinct  from  that  described  by  Moses  ;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  they  presume  that  such  a  state  of  things  had  been,  and 
been  destroyed,  previously  to  that  particular  creation,  including 
man,  which  it  was  the  object  and  business  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian to  describe.  Surely  those  who  have  urged  in  this  man- 
ner, demand  less  than  their  virulent  critic ;  since  all  that  they 
ask  is  a  latitude  of  interpretation  for  that  which  is  in  itself 
expressed  indefinitely,  and  to  which  no  ingenuity  can  assign  a 
definite  meaning — "  In  the  beginning."**  The  period  of  dark- 
ness and  vacuity,  the  tohu  bohu,  respecting  which  more  than 
enough  has  been  written,  is  the  indefinite  period,  we  may  say 
the  undescribed  and  unrecorded  one,  whicn  alone  the  philoso- ' 
phical  geologist  desires  to  be  granted  to  him ;  and  if,  in  this 
period,  he  places  all  those  revolutions  of  the  earth  which  in- 
clude and  explain  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
jglobe,  and  which  have  excited  so  much  of  Mr.  Penn's  acri- 
ifnony,  he  only  takes  the  liberty  which  this  critic  claims,  since 
he ''  does  not  contradict  the  history,  which  is  altogether  silent 
6n  the  subject.'' 

It  is  not  our  business,  any  more  than  our  intention,  to  in- 

Siire  by  what  means  the  Deity  did  re-populate  the  earth  with 
e  various  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables  after  the  Deluge  ; 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  if  the  "  mineral  geologists  "  had  de- 
clared their  belief  that  there  was  a  new  creation,  subsequent 
to  that  great  catastrophe,  Mr.  Penn,  and  those  who  reason  like 
him,  ^odid  have  been  among  the  first  to  bring  forward  the 
charg-e  of  perverting  Scripture,  if  not  of  absolute  infidelity. 
Enough  of  this. 

Again,  he  breaks  forth  on  the  subject  of  secondary  causes, 
for  the  tenth  time;  accusing  those  who  have  exerted  their 
faculties  in  the  investigation  of  them,  as  infidels  and  material- 
ists ;  and  again  citing  Bacon  and  Newton,  whom  he  associates  so 
often,  and  m  a  manner  which  is  frequently  so  little  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  they  almost  remind  us  of  two  great  philosopners 
who  always  hunt  in  couples— by  name,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
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Roe.  We  would  ask  him  what  is  gravity,  or  what  his  great 
authority  thought  about  secondary  causes,  when,  not  content 
with  that  mysterious  agent,  he  suggested  the  possibility  of  $i  still 
more  distant  intermediate  cause,  interposed  between  that  and 
the  Divine  will— r-his  aether.  Thus  it  is  to  read  without  under* 
Btanding'-^to  cant,  we  should  have  said,  without  knowledge. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following.;  jet 
it  demonstrates  his  incapability  to  treat  such  a  subject^  as 
much  as  if  there  was. 

'  To  determine  to  refer  every  effect  to  a  secondary  cause,  in  a.  crisis  in 
which  the  First  Cause  was  in  immediate  and  manifest  operation>  is, 
setting  aside  all  moral  considerations,  most  unskilful  and  irrational; 
and  demonstrates  an  entire  alienation  from  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
of  which  the  great  principle  is,  "  de  Dbo  ex  pkcenamenis  disserere,  ad 
phUosophiam  nafuralem  pertinet — //  pertains  to  naiural  philosophy ^  to 
reason  from  phasnomena  to  God."  ' — ^p.  41 1-12. 

Here  Newton  means  precisely  what  we  do,  and  nothing  else. 
Had  he  meant  otherwise,  he  has  written  much  to  little  pur* 
pose.  It  was  his  object,  as  it  is  ours,  and  as  it  is  the  object  of 
all  philosophy,  to  trace  through  the  chain  of  secondary  causes 
as  far  as  possible.  Where  that  can  be  traced  no  further,  we 
have,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  traced  to  the  Divine 
hand  ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is,  in  fact, 
compulsory  on  all  human  philosophy  and  human  reason,  to  cease. 
But  to  stop  in  the  career  which  He  has  opened  to  us,  is  to  pre- 
sume that  we  are  masters  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  There 
is  no  period  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge  where  thQ  same 
pause  might  not  have  been  made  on  the  same  grounds  ;  a  pause 
which  would  have  left  mankind  in  a  condition  that  we  surely 
need  not  suggest.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Penn's  principle  (it  is 
neither  Newton's  nor  Bacon's)  would  level  all  distinctions,  and 
reduce  those  persons,  and  a  thousand  others  who  have  been  an 
honour  to  human  nature,  to  the  state  of  the  uncultivated  savage. 

We  are  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  this  work,  and  are  thank-* 
ful  for  it ;  but  we  must  still  bestow  a  word  on  the  last  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  rivers  of  Eden.  We  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  Mr.  Penn's  reading,  but  he  is  somewhat  mistaken  if  he 
imagines  that  the  mineral  geologists  (speaking  of  those  whom 
we  should  quote)  are  so  ill  read  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  biblical  criticism,  and  the  standard 
authors  on  this  branch  of  learning.  We  need  not  shew  burs, 
by  quoting  Lowth,  or  Kennicott,  or  Michaelis,  or  Marsh,  or 
others  whom  we  might,  as  well  as  he,  have  named. 

Admitting,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  expedient  of  interpola- 
tion, whether  from  the  incorporation  of  jnarginal  glosses,  thi» 
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niala  fidei  of  transcribers  and  translators,  or  other  causes,  we 
tnfthitsSn  that  his  theory  on  the  subject  of  these  rivers  is  sup- 
ported here,  only  because  it  was  necessary  to  that  part  of  his 
own  geological  theory,  which  maintains  that  the  whole  earth 
was  subverted  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge;  the  mountains 
havhie  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bottom  of 
ihis  ancient  sea  having  been  elevated  to  form  the  new  earth. 
The  theory  itself  is  reconcileable  to  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  Deluge  as  we  have  received  it ;  and  the  adoption  of  it 
marks  Mr.  Penn  among  the  BufFons,  and  the  Whistons,  and 
the  Bomets— in  every  thing,  at  least,  but  ingenuity. 

As  in  an  exhibition  of  fireworks,  the  principal  piece  is  always 
rescued  to  the  last,  so  we  have  here  a  concluding  explosion  of 
Ibgic,  divinity,  poetry,  geology,  and  fine  writing.  Within  it. 
are  included  eleven  axioms,  forming  Mr.  Pentfs  geological 
creed,  and  forming  that  creed,  also,  which  the  mineral  geologists 
must  all  believe  if  they  would  escape  his  wrath — and  we  are 
grieved  to  add,  according  to  his  spirit  of  toleration,  the  wi^th 
TO  come.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  days  of  persecution 
are  past,  and  that  this  dictator,  worthy  of  a  place,  at  least, 
ILinoRg  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  can  only  sit  in  his  den 
tad  show  his  teeth  like  Pope  and  Pagan.  We  assent,  every 
on*  in  these  days  assents,  to  his  first  axiom ;  nor  needs  he  defend 
it  by  the  strange  triple  incorporation,  Mr.  Penn's  Trimurti, 
•*  MoiSes,  Bacon,  and  Newton."  The  second  is  implied  in  the 
first,  and  the  third  and  fourth,  clumsily  as  they  are  expressed, 
iare  as  superfluous  as  they  are  universally  received.  Beyond 
this,  he  becomes  a  mineral  geologist,  and  enters  upon  an  arena, 
where  we  cannot  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way,  since  he  is 
among  the  very  worst  that  was  ever  turned  loose  to  the  fight. 
He  cannot  prove,  and  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  earth  has  un- 
dergone only  two  revolutions.  Further,  he  has  invented  a  revo- 
lution at  the  creation ;  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  before 
th^  ejcistence,  that  is,  before  the  creation  of  organized  beings." 
In  th^  first  place  :  The  Scripture  does  not  justify  this  theory ; 
afad,  in  adopting  it,  he  is  as  guilty  of  "  materialism  and  infide- 
lity" as  those  against  whom  he  has  brought  this  wicked  charge. 
That  Scripture  describes  but  one  revolution ;  that  revolution  is 
the  Deluge;  and  that  Deluge  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the 
consequences  he  would  deduce  from  his  second  revolution,  which 
are,  most  demonstrably,  of  an  anterior  date.  In  the  next  and 
last  place,  philosophy  and  geology  do  not  justify  this  theory, 
and  we  must  therefore  rank  him,  as  we  concluded  before,  amoiig 
the  system  makers.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  his  system  is 
as  much  at  variance  with  Scripture  as  any  other ;  more  than 
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many  of  them ;  and  that  it  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Such  is  our  com- 
mentary on  his  seven  last  axioms.  Having  performed  this 
mighty  feat  of  producing  a  new  hypothesis,  he  says, 

'  Within  the  limits  of  this  General  Scheme,  all  speculations  must  be 
confined  which  would  aspire  to  the  quality  of  sound  geology  ;  yet,  vast 
and  sublime  is  the  field  which  it  lays  open,  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
and  experience  of  sober  and  philosophical  mineralogy  and  chemistry* 
Upon  this  legitimate  ground,  those  many  valuable  writers,  who  have 
unwarily  lent  their  science  to  uphold  and  propagate  the  vicious  doctrine 
of  a  chaotic  geogony,  may  geologise  with  fiil  security ;  and  may  there 
concur  to  promote  that  true  advancement  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
Newton  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  a  proportionate  advancement  of  the 
moral.  They  may  thus  at  length  succeed  in  perfecting  a  true  philoso^ 
phical  geology  ;  which  never  can  exist,  unless  the  principle  of  Newton 
xorm  the  foundation,  and  the  relation  of  Moses,  the  working  plan'-^ 
p.  432-433. 

The  "  mineral  geologists"  are  truly  much  obliged  to  him  for 
his  permission  to  run  round  the  stake  to  which  he  has  pinioned 
them ;  but  we  much  question  whether  there  is  one  who  will  not 
ask  who  and  what  is  Mr  Penn,  that  he  pretends  to  lay  down 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  the  earth  and  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  studv  it.  To  Moses,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  we  are 
now  to  add  Penn ;  how  we  apples  swim  ! 

'  By  adhering  to  the  tried  and  approved  guidance  of  the  Mosaical 
geology y  and  by  directing  our  view  according  to  the  general  indication 
of  the  Scheme  which  we  have  here  drawn  from  it,  we  shall  presently 
perceive  a  light  diffuse  itself  over  every  object  of  our  contemplation ; 
whether  it  pertains  to  the  physical  system,  or  to  the  moral. 

'  When,  thus  prepared,  we  journey  amidst  the  sublimities  which  the 
face  of  this  globe  presents  to  our  admiration  ;  when,  for  example,  we 
ascend  the  upper  valleys,  and  climb  the  primordial  eminences,  of  the 
Alps,  and  survey  those  awful  and  magnificent  scenes  over  which  the 
ignorance  of  7nere  physical  science  }iq,s  so  long  spread  a  veil  "  ofgloomi^ 
ness,  of  clouds  ctnd  thick  darkness,"  the  favourite  repair  and  refuge  of  all 
the  evil  spirits  of  infidelity ;  we  shall,  on  opening  our  Scheme,  instantly 
see  the  darkness  dispelled ;  the  exposed  night-birds  scared,  scattered,  and 
gone ;  and  a  bright  and  serene  efiulgence  invest  and  sanctify  the  uni- 
versal scene.  What  before  was  all  perplexity  and  confusion,  will  be- 
come order  and  distinctness ;  uncertainty  and  anxiety  will  be  past  for 
ever;  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  read  with  fluency,  what  phy- 
sical science  alone,  with  all  its  labour  and  all  its  industry,  has  not  been 
able  even  to  spell.* — p.  434-435. 

Schemes,  we  have  had,  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  schemers  too ;  and  certainly  modesty  W2i,s  never  held  to  be 
one  of  their  failings, 
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The  taste  of  the  following  passage  we  leave  to  the  apprehen- 
sion and  feelings  of  our  readers.  We  take  it  out  of  many  other 
similar  gems,  out  of  compliment  to  the  author^  since  he  certainly 
thinks  it  fine. 

'  Here  then^  upon  this  alpine  summit  ;  instead  of  our  mind  roving 
with  ceaseless  uncertainty  and  increasing  perplexity^  in  speculative  con- 
templation of  the  primeval  ruins  whose  awful  suhUmities  surround  us 
on  every  side ;  instead  of  committing  ourselves  to  the  blind  guidance  of 
the  mineral  geology  under  any  of  its  Proteus  forms^  '^  pritis  imperitorum 
magistra  quam  doctorum  discipula"  or  l)etra3rins  ourselves  to  tne  strata* 
gems  of  any  mode  of  infidel  sophistry^  we  shall  dose  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
our  imagination ;  and^  with  the  undisturhed  illumination  of  our  reason^ 
we  shall  pause  and  meditate  upon  the  exalted  truths  which  reveal  them- 
selves before  us.     We  shall  become  perfectly  sensible^  that  if  ''  we  feel 
after  the  Creator"  of  this  stupendous  fabric^  we  shall  most  certamly 
*'Jlnd  Him  ;"  for  that,  "  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us !"   The 
idea  of  Nature,  will  perish  fix)m  the  thought  in  the  presence  of  Him^ 
"  the  same  yesterday ,  to-day,  and  for  ever."     We  shall  know,  that  He 
is  still  surveying  liis  own  glorious  work,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  ^*  very 
good  r    In  this  presence,  we  shall  feel  and  exclaim  nke  the  apostle^ 
xaXoy  «s"»»  i5/a«?  a/h  tivat — "  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  !"   And,  if  we 
here  feel  a  desire,  like  him,  "  to  make  a  tabernacle,"  or,  like  the  great 
mineral  geologist,  "  to  build  a  Temple,"  we  shall  dedicate  it  to  that 
WISDOM  which  was  from  everlasting,  before  ever  the  earth  was,  by  which 
the  GREAT  ARTIFICER  founded  the  earth  and  established  the  heavens  ;" 
but,  we  shall  assuredly  not  admit  into  its  ritual  the  psalter  of  ''  the 
chanter  of  Nature,'*  nor  sing  the  stave,  "  Suave  mari  magno," '  &c.— < 
p.  440,  441. 

Yet  even  such  cant  as  this  "  takes,"  aye,  and  makes  friends. 

•  Hence  he  flounders  once  more  into  the  mysteries  of  geology, 
far  far  beyond  our  depth,  till,  like  Milton^s  Satan,  he  falls 
^'  plumb  dowtf '  upon  a  "  golden  maxim,"  as  he  calls  it,  "  'which 
it  behoves  the  teacher  to  practice  as  well  as  to  inculcate."  This 
golden  maxim  is,  "  I  don't  know."  We  can  do  no  better  than 
agree  with  him  here,  as  some  sort  of  atonement  for  having  so 
long  differed  from  him ;  and,  thus  assenting,  we  shall  quote  his 
own  proverb — *'  On  ferait  un  gros  volume  de  tout  ce  que  vous  ne 
savez  pas'*' — Monsieur  Penn.  But  we  are  beginning  to  weary 
sadly  of  this  task.  If  these  poor  men.  Bacon  and  Newton,  who 
have  been  so  unmercifully  shoved  forward  in  the  breach,  could 
look  out  again,  they  might  say  with  Falstaff— "  Call  you  this 
backing  of  your  friends,"  Mr.  Penn.  But  if  "  the  difficulties 
which  have  attended,  and  the  errors  which  have  followed,  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  fossil  pkanomena  of  the  earth,  are  in  no 
manner  chargeable  upon  theology,  considered  in  itself;  but  have 
ifesulted  from  twp  seps^rate  causes,  unsjkilfulness  oi  theologists  in 
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phfncSy  and  nnskilfolness  o€ physicat pkiio$epher$iB  thebhgjf^*  [p. 
4M],  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  has  con^ned  tiiese  **-  ieparate 
causes*'  by  nniting  in  his  own  person  a  ''  thecdogist^  tHmilled 
^  in  theology/'  suid  a  '^ysical  philosophy"  noakiD^  ^Mn 
^ysics  V  Let  us  complete  the  climax  and  hare  done.  Mr. 
Fenn  combining  these  two  "  separate  causes/'  caimot  retire 
fipom  the  fight  without  '*  having  a  lick  "  at  the  thecdogists  also. 

*  Theolog^  learning,'  be  mjb,  '  has  not  been  soffidentW  aisciirate, 
in  the  expoation  of  the  record  which  it  has  presented  to  ]^yncfd  sdeiice 
for  its  acceptance.  It  has  propounded  only  one  univosid  revt^tlon'  of 
the  globe,  inadequate  to  all  the  effects  whidi  axe  so  maal^sily  'ex* 
perienced ;  whereas  we  hare  seen,  that  ths  rkcord  really,  and  most 
dkdnctly,  points  out  to  us  two  revolutions.  But,  those  tno  snffioieatly 
indicate  the  causes  of  all  the  revolationary  ^umoraenay  for  which  one 
revolution  was  insufficient,  and  forwbidi  more  than  two  toe  unnecessary. 
And  Uierefoie,  it  is  for  the  mineral  ^eokjsy  now  to  return,  from  the 
theoretical  excursions  into  which  the  insumoency  of  that  ofie  revolution 
had  driven  it ;  and  to  conform  and  adapt  its  science  to  so  authori^tive 
a  document,  after  that  its  contents  have  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  accurately  ascertained.' — ^p.  456. 

In  short,  no  one  can  be  ri^ht  except  Mr.  Penn,  theologist  or 
geologist,  Tras  Rutulusve,  'tis  all  one—'*  I  am  myself  alone/' — 
•'  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  nonfit  Draco  r  and  if  this  be 
true,  no  Gryphon  that  ever  figured  in  romance,  not  even  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  could  stand  by  the  side  of  so  voracious  a 
serpent ;  who,  not  content  with  devouring  all  the  mineral  geo- 
logists, has  swallowed  the  theolo^sts  also. 

Let  us  end — Mr.  Penn  is  near  his  own  end. 

'  I  do  not  include,  in  this  remark,  its  chaotic  revolutions,  devised  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  a  chemical  mode  of  mineral Jirstjbrma*- 
tions,  and  which  pertain  to  thejbrmer  parts  of  tibis  inquiry ;  all  these> 
like  "  eqrgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire"  and  all  other  spawnings 
of  a  misordered  fancy,  are  to  be  at  once  extinguished  upon  another  ac- 
count ;  their  intolerable  offence  to  genuine  reason,  sound  philosophy,  and 
true  religion.  So  long  as  the  mineral  geology  shall  continue  to  rest  its 
science  upon  such  phantasmata,  it  will  be  as  remote  from  the  real  truth 
of  things  as  *'  the  chanter  of  Nature  ;"  who  likewise  taught. 

The  various  molecules  of  Nature's  frame. 
Of  air,  of  earth,  of  sea,  of  liquid  flame ; 
How,  aggregated  wide  in  space,  they  all 
Grew  from  those  elements  to  this  fair  ball  j 
How,  the  moist  soil  condensing  by  degrees. 
Pressed  from  the  hardening  mass  the  exuded  seas. 
Till  earth  at  length  Her  perfection?!  assumed. 

*  If  it  be  asked,  to  which  parfictdar  form  of  the  mineral  geology  I 
direct  this  remark  ?  I  answer,  to  every  form.' ^^^g.  456-457, 
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To  every  form  ?  what  more  do  we  want  to  complete  the  «eii^ 
tence— except  Mr.  Penn^s. 

In  sober  sadness,  for  both  anger  and  mirth  will  end  thus,  we 
are  exceedingly  grieved,  as  well  as  not  a  little  an^ry,  at  this 
performance.  We  are  ^eved,  even  for  Mr.  Penn  hmdself ;  and 
we  hope  that  he  has  wntten  more  in  anger  than  malice ;  for  wt 
are  sure  that  no  person  of  his  acquirements  could  sit  down  and 
calumniate  a  whole  class  of  men,  if  he  viewed  his  work  in  the 
same  light  in  which  his  readers  will  and  must  view  it.  In  the 
heat  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  inquiry,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  he  has  overlooked  this  conclusion ;  because  that 
heat,  and  nothing  else,  could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  very  same  charges  which  he 
has  brought  against  others.  To  that  heat  we  are  also  willing 
to  attribute  much  of  what  appears  vanity.  We  trust  that  ht 
will  consider  his  subject  and  nis  verdict  both ;  and  that  he  will 
not  only  make  himself  master  of  that  branch  of  philoisophy 
which  he  has  undertaken,  but  that,  amid  his  theological  read[- 
ing,  he  will  study  one  passage  worth  all  that  he  has  quoted,  and 
more ;  and,  in  studying  it,  recollect  the  true  character  of  that 
Charity  which  condemneth  not. 

I  II  ■■III!  ■  P»i^— ^i— ^— 1— 

Art.  IX  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  East 
of  Si^ria  and  Palestine,  including  a  journey  from  Nazareth  to  tht 
7Hountains  beyond  the  Deczd  Sea,  and  from  thence  through  the  Plains 
of  the  Hauran  to  Bozra,  Damascus,  Tripoly,  Lebanon,  Baalbeck, 
and  by  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Seleucia,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo* 
By  J.  S.  Buckingham.     London.     Longman.  4to.  pp.  679* 

nPHE  merits  and  failings  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  former 
work  of  the  same  author,  "  Travels  in  Palestine,''  lie  quite  on 
the  surface  ;  and  are  exactly  such  as  we  might  reasonably  hav^ 
anticipated  from  what  appears  to  be  bis  natural  temperament^ 
and  from  the  circumstances  and  incidents  by  whigh  his  life  has 
been  surrounded  and  influenced.  In  the  preface  to  his  *' Tra- 
vels in  Palestine,"  he  informs  us,  that  the  desire  of  visiting 
distant  countries  was  the  earliest  he  can  recollect  to  have 
formed;  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea ;  at  ten  he  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Spain,  An  opportunity  of  visiting,  even  as 
a  prisoner,  the  finest  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  a  series  of  voyages  to  America,  the  Bahais^a  Islands, 
and  the  West  Indies,  strengthened  his  passion  for  discovery 
and  research.  His  next  voyage  was  up  the  Mediterranean. 
"  The  desire  of  visiting  Egypt,  Greece,  Phoenicia,  Palestine, 
Italy,  and   Mauritania,   I  had  always  felt:  this  desire    wai^ 
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-now  matured  into  hope^  and,  from  that  moment,  I  constantly 
believed,  that  I  should  tread  most  of  the  scenes  that  I  have  since 
trodden^  and  behold  with  delight  the  objects  which  I  had  so  lon^ 
contemplated  with  admiration."  "  It  was  now  that  I  applied 
myself  with  more  than  common  ardour  to  the  reading  of  every 
book  within  my  reach  that  was  likelv  to  extend  my  knowledge 
of  the  interesting  countries  by  wbicn  I  was  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded, and^  unfavourable  as  the  incessant  duties  and  the 
hardy  life  of  a  sailor  are  to  such  studies,  every  moment  that  I 
could  spare  from  the  vigilant  watch,  which  squalls,  storms  and 
pirates,  and  more  open  enemies  constantly  demanded,  and  from  all 
the  complicated  claims  which  commerce  and  navigation  enforced 
on  my  attention,  was  given  to  study."  Sicily,  Malta,  Greece, 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  coasts'of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Smyrna,  were  next  visited  by  Mr.  Bucking:ham..  But 
his  natural  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  burst  forth  in  its  greatest 
vigour  when  he  arrived  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile.  -.  In  Egypt 
he  was  employed  on  an  enterprise  quite  congenial  to  his  wishes 
and  habits,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  obtain  a  more  compe^nt 
knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  that 
the  mercnants  of  Egypt  might  renew  their  ancient  intercourse 
with  India  by  this  route.  In  proceeding  up  the  N'ile,  he 
visited  and  carefully  examined  ^11  the  stupendous  and  ^len- 
did  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  so  profusely .  scattered  on 
its  banks  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  monuments  of  Nubia  belong  to  a  higher  class  of 
a:rt  than  even  those  of  Egypt.  In  consequence,  however,  of  be- 
coming blind  by  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn from  Nubia  to  Keneh. 

His  next  enterprise  was  the  passage  of  the  Desert  to  Kosseir, 
but  he  was  stripped  and  plundered  of  all  his  papers  and  arms, 
and  the  instruments  necessary  to  examine  nautically  and  hydro- 
graphically  the  Red  Sea  :  as,  therefore,  after  tins  loss,  his  labours 
would  have  availed  but  little  in  the  task  originally  intended, 
he  returned  to  Cairo  ;  here  he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  study  of  the  Arabic.  Having  made  some  progress  in  it, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  an  Egyptian  Fellah,  he  crossed  the 
desert  of  Suez,  examined  its  ports,  and  on  his  return  explored 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  visiting  all  the  most  celebrated  ruins  in  this  part  of 
Egypt.  When  he  arrived  ag-ain  at  Alexandria,  he  resumed  the 
study  of  Arabic,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  dress  of  a  Mameluc, 
and  associating  with  the  soldiery,  he  accompanied  a  caravan  of 
6,000  camels  and  about  50,000  pilgrims  on  tnreir  route  to  Mecca. 
At  Jedda,  however,  illness    prevented  liim    fpm  proceeding 
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further.  On  his  recovery,  he  sailed  for  Bombay;  and  after 
some  months  residence  in  India  returned  to  Egypt ;  having  pro- 
cured instruments  for  surveying,  and  several  books  illustrative 
of  the  track  he'was  about  to  pursue.  During  his  voyage  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  from 
Azania  and  Adel  to  the  bay  of  Zeyla,  having  previously  traced 
the  shores  of  Yemen  from  Bab-el-Mandel  to  Dosar.  By  sail- 
ing up  the  Red  Sea  in  native  vessels,  which  touched  at  every 
port  and  creek  from  Bab-el-Mandel  to  Suez,  he  possessed 
opportunities  of  surveying  the  Red  Sea  and  its  harbours  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed.  His  stay  in  Egypt  this 
time  was  very  short ;  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  transmit  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  India  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
pacha  of  Egypt  and  the  EngUsh  in  that  country  and  in  India, 
and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  selected  to  be  the  bearer  of  it.  As 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  at  this  time  was  shut  by  the  pre- 
valence of  southerly  winds,  the  route  by  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
was  chosen ;  and  from  this  period  the  travels  commenced,  an 
account  of  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  his  two  works. 

These  travels  embrace  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  and  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan ;  the  eastern  parts  of  Moab,  Bashan 
Gilead,  and  the  Auremites,  Phoenicia,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
Syria,  from  Baalbek  by  Lebanon  to  the  sea  coast,  and  from  An- 
tioch  by  the  Orontes  to  Aleppo,  Mesopotamia  by  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Besides  the  thread-bare  and  unsatisfactory  excuse  that  the 
notes  of  these  travels  were  not  intended  for  publication  at  the 
time  of  their  being  made,  Mr.  Buckingham  offers  the  more 
valid  pleas,  in  extenuation  of  their  faults,  that  his  journies  were 
often  through  countries,  "  where  writing,  drawing,  or  minutely 
surveying  any  object  would  have  been  fatal ;  where  we  often 
travelled  with  our  hands  upon  our  swords,  and  our  eyes  keenly 
watching  for  secret  plunderers,  or  more  open  enemies  ;  that  the 
books  which  I  had  read,  the  leading  features  of  them  Oidy 
being  generally  fresh  on  my  memory,  were  not  at  all  accessible 
to  me  throughout  the  route  for  their  details,  though  my  prepara- 
tory extracts  from  them  were  very  numerous.  -He  further 
urges  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  interruption  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  papers  for  the  press,  which  arose  from  his  constant 
and  harassing  duties  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  &c. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  brief  sketch,  in  order  to 
prove  the  justice  of  our  introductory  remarks,  that  the  merits 
and  failings  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  works  evidently  arise  from- 
his  natural  temperament  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  persevering,  fond  of  travel  frombic^ 
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earliest  youth,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  compelled  to  trust  to 
his  own  individual  efforts  and  resources,  he  is  evidently  a  man^ 
who  in  exploring  foreign  countries  would  use  all  his  powtXB  of 
observation  and  research  to  the  best  advantage,  easily:  and 
naturally  accommodate  himself  to  every  variety  of  manners, 
and  thus  prove  a  valuable  and  intelligent  teaveUer,  •»  £ur'  as 
these  qualifications  could  avail  him.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
been  prevented  from  attaining  an  early  and  sjmtematic  education^ 
and  afterwards  being  obliged  to  have  recomnM  to  im^tthir  aad 
desultory  reading,  he  did  not  possess  the  preparatory  jinlsnna* 
tion  which  every  person  ought  to  possess  before  he  visits  foreign 
countries,  nor  could  he  maJce  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  a  course 
of  reading  on  those  he  visited  nfter  his  return  mmthem^ 
A  careful  perusal  of  both  Mr.  Buckin^am's  works  has  oonvindid: 
QSthat  where  he  rests  entirely  on  his  own  observations  aiid^ia^ 
quiries,  he  is^  in  general,  correct  and  unassailaUe ;  wlienat>  when 
he  trusts  to  other  authorities,  or  when  he  is  desirous' to >iUttStrate 
and  Substantiate  his  own  observation  or  opimons  by:  ^pe>latidiis/ 
he  is  often  open  to  attack.  On  the  subject  of  authoritiewi  uideed, 
he  fUls  into  a  mistaken  course,  onWhich,  as^it  id  by  no<' means 
peculiar  to  him,  but  very  common,  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  tt 
remark  or  two. 

•  We  allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  practiee  of  not  going  lei  the 
ditcci  and  original  authorities,  but  resting  contented  with)  Ag 
representations  of  those  who  have  consmted  tbemi  Wfaeie  a 
question  of  antiquarian  research  depends  <m  authority^  the  rule 
of  the  courts  of  law  ought  to  be  strictly  and  unifcMPmly  followed; 
not  to  admit  copies  where  originals  can  be  procured*  Hod  -Mr* 
Bu<Hcingham  proceeded  on  this  rule,  he  would  have 'esos^d  the 
most  severe  and  efficient,  and  almost  the  only  w«ll«»groundedt 
attack  made  on  his  "  Travels  in  Palestine "  by  the  QiArterly 
Review.  Trusting  to  a  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  MagaaiM;.'ha 
had  fallen  into  some  certainly  gross  errors  respeeting'octeknt 
tiieatres ;  these  the  Quarterly  fieview  noticed :  amd  Mr:  Bock* 
ingham  in  his  reply  (which  forms  part  ci  the  Apptodix'  to  the 
volume  now  before  us),  can  urge  nothing  but  ma^if 'there  be 
errors  in  the  paper,  they  are  not  his  but  the  writerls  h^Jktusted. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  author  to  verify  general^  evidenxi^'  as 
well  as  particular  quotations,  whenever  it  can  possibly,  be  done.. 
The  next  point  to  which  we  allude  is  of  much  greateivmiHnent 
and  has  taken  much  deeper  and  more  extensive  root  in  all 
works  of  antiquarian  research.  It  has  been^  a  settled  maxim 
ever  since  classical  authority  has  been  appealed  io,  to  regard 
its  decisions  as  final ;  we  need  not  remind  our  readers,  that  till 
wi&in  t^ese  two  hundred  years^  questions  which  could  have 
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been  detomined  by  an  appeal  to  fiicu  or  bj  the  exnciie  of  tbe 
reasoning  powen,  were  lettled  by  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  or 
some  other  ancient  writer,  whose  opini<m  evidently  rested  neither 
on  feci  nor  leasonincr.  This  is  now  done  away :  but  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  habit  still  lurks  in  the  discussion  of  topics  where 
it  is  little  snspectsd,  and  fi«n  which  it  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  diacardBd.  One  instance  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
what  wemeaa :  most  of  our  readers  are  old  enough  to  vecoUect 
the  brisk  and  bitter  antiquarian  controrersy  that  took  place 
sereal  years  since  respecting  the  Celts  and  the  Goths;  the 
original  settlements  of  each  at  these  nations,  the  route  which 
the  latter  followed  in  their  inyasions  of  Europe,  and  the  nun* 
ber  and  eras  of  these  invasions.  Works  of  laborious  and  learned 
research  were  written  by  the  advocates  of  the  CMts  and  the 
Goths ;  and  it  was  evidently  taken  for  granted,  by  both  parties, 
that  the  points  in  dispute  must  and  could  be  decided  by  clas« 
sical  authority ;  and  nappy  and  triumphant-  was  the  man  who 
could  adduce  the  grestest  number  of  passages  on  the  subject 
from  Greek  and  Litin  writers.  And  yet^  what,  in  reality,  was 
the  value  of  these  authorities  ?  men  who.lived  some  centuries 
after  the  supposed  events,  of  which  they  could  have  receive^ 
only  the  most  vague  rumours,  and  who  evidently  Attached  no 
precise  or  fixed  noti(ms  either  to  the  tribes  of  whom  they  spoke, 
or  the  countries  which  they  described  as  the  se^t  of  tneur  ori* 
ginalreflidence ;  oftbeir  intermediate  abode,  or  of  theirfinal  settle- 
ment ;  and  whose  evidence,  therefore,  in  the>view  of  plain  com* 
moQ  .setise,  was  not  urorth  the  smallest  credit.  Let  the  testimonyr 
of  the-aneienta  be  submitted  to  the  same  rulob  as  the  testinxmy 
of  the  modems ;  where  either  hadevidently  access  to  the  know^i 
ledge  of  the  facts  they  state,  let  ihem  be  credited  ;  otherwise^ 
not«  According  to  the  established  practice,  however,  no  discri^p* 
mioatioA  is  used  in.  appeals  to  classical  authors ;  all.  are  deemed 
eqttoUy  trustworthy :  and  that  opinion  is  received  as  sound  and 
corve^t  which  ireats  on  the  greatest  number  of  classical  quota* 
tionsi  without  anjr  regard  being  paid  to  the  sources  of  information 
possessed  :  by  the/  ■  writers  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Mr* 
BuoluDghstoit,  as  we  shsdl  afterwards  notico,  has  fallen  into  this 
praotin^l  but: we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
cens«ire  it  so  partieulariyi  had  it  not  been  of  very  old  standing, 
very  general  and  in  our  opinion,  very  erroneous,  and  a  remnant 
of  that  superstitious  regard  for  the  ancients  which,  for  so  long 
a  time,  impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Most  of  the  countries  visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham  required 
in  an  espe^^ial  manner  the  constant  and  unwearied  exercise  of 
1^  ^isunguisbing  qualities  an  a  traveUer :  a  mai  Waunted^ 
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full  of  resources,  sensible  of  their  particular  nature  and  their 
proper  application,  and  having  them  always  at  command; 
acute,  quick,  penetrating;  a  pliability  of  manner  and  habits, 
that  could  easily  suit  themselves  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  was.  So  far  he  was  well  qualified  to  travel  in  these  coun- 
tries :  but  as  they  also  contained  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  were  connected,  in  a  close  and  interesting  manner,  with 
many  obscure  and  important  points  of  ancient  geography, 
Mr.  Buckingham  hardly  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  most 
proper  person  to  explore  them.  He  has,  indeed,  penetrated 
mto  districts  rich  in  ruins,  previously  little  if  at  all  known ;  and 
these  he  has  examined  and  described  with  his  characteristic  ac- 
curacy and  fulness  ;  but  to  trace  their  history,  to  connect  them, 
in  their  present  dilapidated  state,  with  their  splendor  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  perfection,  certainly  required  a  more 
intimate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  ancient  geography  than 
Mr.  Buckingham  possessed.  His  descriptions,  however,*  are 
so  clear  and  minute,  that  a  person  who  possesses  the  requisite 
classical  knowledge  will  be  at  no  loss  to  derive  many  very 
happy  and  satisfactory  illustrations  of  ancient  history  and  geo- 
graphy from  his  pages. 

One  other  deficiency  of  our  author  we  must  notice :  his  igno- 
rance of  natural  history.  Civilized  countries  are  worth  visiting 
and  studying,  in  order  to  trace  the  effect  of  knowledge  and 
goverament  m  the  Ubertjr  and  happiness  of  the  people:  bar- 
bamus  and  sav8^  countries,  that  are  not  rich  in  the  ruins  of 
anment  art  and  industry,  and  thus  connected  with  the  civilized 
imtmis  of  antiquity,  are  hardly  worth  exploring,  so  far  as  the 
ioliabitants  are  concerned ;  since  they  are  all  very  similar  in  their 
grand  features,  and  certainly  do  not  afford  materials  for  any 
important  practical  principle  in  legislation,  or  the  study  of 
human  nature.  The  natural  history  of  these  countries,,  there- 
fore, presenting  most  commonly  rich  and  unexplored  treasures, 
ought  to  be  a  special  object  of  research  veith  all  who  visit  them; 
and  yet  how  very  few  travellers,  especially  British  travellers,  are 
at  all  qualified  to  throw  any  light  on  the  natural  historyt/of.  the 
countries  they  visit.  Had  Mr.  Buckingham  been  conversant 
even  with  the  technical  langniage  of  natural  history,  his  notjdes 
of  some  animals  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  advert,  flight 
have  conveyed  definite  information ;  as  they  are  actually  given, 
the V  only  perplex  and  puzzle.  ,;        , 

As  the  volume  before  us  is  specially  designated  in  the  title 
page,  **Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  it  seeHisj)roper  to  attend 
particularly,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  the  distinctions  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Buckingham,  the  Arabs  make  among  themselves^ 
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'*  The  mounted  Arabs  are  called  Khyali;  those  who  move  on 
foot  are  called  Zellomi ;  and  the  peasants  or  cultivators  of  the 
earth  are  known  by  the  term  Fellaheen.  The  mixed  race,  be- 
tween those  who  live  in  the  uncultivated  desert  and  those  who 
inhabit  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  partaking  also  of 
the  occupations  of  both,  in  tending  flocks  and  tilling  the  soil, 
while  they  have  neither  houses  nor  tents,  but  chiefly  inhabit 
grottoes,  ruins,  and  caves,  are  called  Bedorvee ;  but  it  is  those 
only  who  dwell  in  the  desert,  and  live  perpetually  in  tents,  that 
are  called  by  way  of  distinction  Arabs."  [p.  88],  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  same  paragraph,  however,  there  are  state- 
ments which  appear  to  us  quite  at  variance  with  the  passage 
just  quoted;  for  Mr.  Buckingham  adduces  a  proof  that  the 
term  Arab  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  Bedouins  as  the  original 
Arabs;  and  that  the  words  "  Beeout  Shaar"  or  dwelEngs 
of  hair,  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins.* 
The  real  fact  we  take  to  be  this  :  the  term  Arabs  at  present,  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  was  applied  very  loosely ;  but  the 
genuine  Arabs,  those  who  not  only  inhabited  their  original  coun- 
try, but  also  retained  their  characteristic  manners  and  mode  of 
lij^,  are  called  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  Scanita,  and  are 
distinguished  even  at  this  day,  by  the  natives  themselves,  by  a 


*  Many  instances  of  undoubted  similarity  between  the  Gothic  dialects 
and  the  Sanscritt  and  Persian  have  been  pointed  out :  is  there  not  aft  evide&t 
connection  between  the  Arabic  word  deeout,  dwellers  j  and  the  Anfflo-SaKOtf 
word  beeodon,  incolebant,  used  in  more  than  one  passage  of  tCcAlvlOf 
Saxon  version  of  Bede?  Home  Tooke  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  etymok^ai 
history  of  language  being  really  benefited  by  merely  tracing  an  English 
word,  for  instance,  to  a  German  word  of  exactly  the  same  meaning :  so  nur 
as  language  is  concerned,  his  ridicule  is  just  and  applicable.  But  the 
consanguinity  of  nations,  the  migrations  and  settlements  of  various 
branches  of  mankind,  may  thus  be  ulustrated,  when  we  find  in  different 
languages,  the  same  words  expressive  of  the  same  or  a  derivative  meaning. 
The  olwcure  authorities  of  ancient  writers  which  trace  the  Goths  to  the 
East,  are  certainly  much  strengthened  by  examples  of  similarity  between 
the  Gothic  dialects  of  Europe,  and  the  mothgr  tongues  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India,  which  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  undoubted  in  pro- 
portion as  our  acquaintance  with  these  mother  tongues  becomes  more 
extensive  and  accurate.  From  history  we  learn  that  the  Goths  possessed 
Spain )  the  Anglo^axon  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  also  Goths :  hence 
we  should  expect  traces  of  similarity  between  the  languages  of  these 
countries,  resulting  from  this  common  circumstance  in  their  history ;  and 
so  it  is :  we  shall  only  mention  two  words,  which  could  have  been  iutro^ 
duced  into  the  English  and  Spanish,  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gothic,  toaila,  a  towel,  and  tripa,  a  gut,  or  tripe  5  the  intermixture  of 
Gothic  blood  in  the  French  and  Italiaii  nations,  may  also  be  traced  by  the 
similar  expressions  for  these  and  other  things^  in  their  respective  laQ«« 
guages. 

VOL,   IV, — W,  R.  2  L 
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term  exactly"of  ^the  same  import,  "  Al  Aarab  ahl  al  BedoUy  or 
Bedoweoon,  or  ahl  al  toibar^^  that  is  dwellers  in  tents. 

Respecting  tlie  Arabs,  there  are  two  curious  topics  of  wsearch 
on  which  we  shall  offer  a  very  few  remarks ;  their  allied 
perpetual  independence,  and  the  origin  of  the  Saraceoijs.  JSfr. 
Gibbon  sneeringly  observes,  that  "  a  nameless  doctor  {tJn^emal 
History^  vol.  20,  8vo.  edition]  has  formally  demonstrated  Ji^ 
truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence  of  the  Araba*,,.A 
critic,  besides  the  exception  of  fact,  might  dispute  the  .meaniog 
of  the  text  [Genesis,  xvi.  12],  the  extent  of  the  applibi^ipfi, 
and 'the  foundation  of  the  pedigree."  In  all  this  we  Jtgree  with 
him,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  and  here  also  we  agree. with 
him,  '*  that  the  exceptions  to  the  independence  of  the  Ajab^ftXe 
temporary  and  local,  and  that  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped 
the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.*'  A  good  cause 
is  materially  injured  by  a  weak  argument,  and  no  argument 
can  be  weaker  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  investing  withria 
miraculous  character  a  circumstance  very  natural,  and  .y.^ 
easily  accounted  for.  "  The  obvious  causes  of  their  free4(>]ii»!'f.&s 
Gibbon  iustly  remarks,  "are  inscribed  in  the  character  and^couia- 
try  of  the  Arabs ;"  and  perhaps  to  no  country  or  people  dp^s 
the  ancient  illustration  drawn  irom  the  ox's  hide  so  aptly  apply  3 
the  part  immediately  trodden  upon  is  undoubtedly  kept  ciQse 
to  the  ground,  but  at  the  very  same  time,  and  by  Uie  vei;y  ^t, 
other  parts  rise  from  it;  so  that  the  means  employed  to  s^itfdue 
one  district,  if  successful,  became  the  means  to  setanpt^^r 
district  free. 

With  regard  to  the  Saracens,  "  a  name  which  every  Chris- 
tian mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  ai^d,  ab- 
horrence," and  whose  stern  visages  still  frown  ou  the  ^^gjx-po^ts 
of  inns  in  almost  every  town  in  this  kingdom^^  Mr,  Buqkinghfun 
has  contented  himself  with  referring  in  ft  note  [p,  216Vto  the 
authority  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as  quoted  by .  Dr..  Yine^t. 
This  is  one  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  relying  op.  p^ejpnjlrjfia^d 
authorities  when  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  i^ji>y0f^'* 


and  of  the  failing  of  his  work  arising  from  m{(d^q{:^ij^,^1^- 
sical  information.     Much  diversity  of  opinion. _ex^tfk:^eflip^ 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Saracen :  that  fron^  Mi^ihill^^ 
Abraham,  is  ridiculous  ;  that  from  Sara,ka  a^mailj.^il|ij^ 
probable;  and  those  from  Arabic  words  .signify VP5g,ii^p^9jt^yi^y 
an  eastern  situation,  and  a  thievish  habit,  too  Yii^^m^fi^g^Jfi^j^ 
to  be  admitted  :  the  same  objection  appears  .toj  i*3:HJJtpj|lljf(,t^ 
the  Arabic  word  Saraini,  a  pastoral  pe)ople,  and  jto  .^^^        a 
desert.     Mr.  Gibbon  asserts  that  the  appellatiqn  Sa]^(i^,^Ka8 
imposed  by  strangers,  and  hence  infers  that  it  mustBeioutt^  iabt 
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in  the  Arabic  but  in  a  foreign  language  ;  on  what  authority  he 
makes  this  assertion  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evident  that  he, 
as  well  as  most  other  writers  on  the  subject,  regard  the  appel- 
lation as  much  more  recent  than,  in  our  opinion,  it  is.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  expressly  refers  to  a  passage  in  his  work 
which  is  lost,  in  which  he  had  described  the  manners  of  the 
Saracetis  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus ;  and  as  this  period  is  very  little  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Pliny,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  the  Arraceni  of  this 
Writer  as  the  Sarraceni  of  later  times.  To  this  opinion  we  know 
but  of  two  objections  ;  that  the  additional  letter  S  proves  them 
distinct  appellations  ;  but  a  great  number  of  proper  names,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  have  sometimes  an  S  and  some- 
times a  vowel  for  their  initial  letter;  as  Elana  and  Selana, 
Amnitae  and  Samnitee,  &c. ;  the  other  objection  is,  that  Pliny 
places  the  An-aceni  in  the  middle  of  the  desert;  whereas 
Ftolemy  extends  their  territory  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and 
Marcianus  describes  it  as  adjoining  Persia.  But  we  think 
these  representations  rather  confirm  than  weaken  the  opinion, 
that  the  Arraceni  of  Pliny  are  the  formidable  and  powerful  Sara* 
cens  of  later  ages,  as  they  prove  the  graduad  extension  of 
their  territory.  The  inference  we  would  draw,  therefore,  is,  that 
as  the  appellation  Sarraceni  existed  long  before  this  people 
attracted  the  particular  notice  or  excited  the  fears  of  ottier 
nations,  and  wnen,  as  Pliny  expressly  states,  they  were  a  small 
tribe  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  any 
etymology  of  the  appellation,  while  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
first  tiotice  of  them  mnch  earlier  than  is  generally  done. 

On  no  subjects  do  the  researches  of  Mr.  Buckingham  appear 
to  greater  advantage,  or  leave  on  the  mind  of  me  reader  a 
stronger  impression  of  scrupulous  and  minute  accuracy,  than  oa 
those  he  devoted  to  the  grand  or  beautiful  ruins  with  which  the 
countries  he  visited  abound.  His  enthusiasm,  a  most  prepos- 
sessing feature  iii  the  character  of  every  travellet,  and  whicn  is 
very  6biispi6uouB  in  him,  never  breaks  out  more  vividly  and 
powerfiiUy  than  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  examine  at 
leisu^  slnd  in  detail  the  temples,  theatres,  &c.  the  remains  of 
whitfh  ate  so  proftisely  scattered  over  the  scene  of  his  travels. 
All  ^ho  have  attempted  to  follow  descriptions  of  large  and  in- 
tricate buFldingd,  especially  if  they  are  in  ruins,  must  be  fully 
i^hsible  of  the  vagueness,  confusion,  and  obscurity,  which  too 
bfk^n  attend  them;  fk>m  those  defects,  Mr.  Buckingham's 
descriptions  are  in  almost  every  instabce  fifee.  We. would 
partioulkrly  ptaise  his  desctiption  of  tf*^"  '  of  Amman^ 
ip,  7*4  8tc. 

3  l" 
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The  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  theatres^ 
and  between  the  Greek  European,  and  Colonial  theatres,  may 
be  thus  briefly  and  generally  stated.  In  the  Greek  theatre^ 
the  cavea  as  well  as  the  orchestra  were  more  spacious  than  in 
the  Roman.  This  arose  from  the  tragic  and  comic  actors 
among  the  Greeks  alone  performing  on  the  scene ;  the  orchestra 
being  the  place  for  all  other  exhibitions.  In  the  Roman  theatres, 
the  scene  was  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  cayea^  ^as 
they  were  principally  intended  for  dramatic  representations; 
while  the  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the  moveable  seats  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  occupy  them.  In  order  that  the  spec- 
tators in  the  orchestra  might  see  the  performance,  the  height  of 
the  pulpitmn  in  the  Roman  theatres  above  the  orchestra  was  only 
five  feet ;  whereas  in  the  Greek  theatres  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  the  orchestra  not  being  occupied  by  the  spectators. 

Vitruvius  has  clearly  pomted  out  this  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  Greek  theatres;  but  he  is  silent  respecting  the 
difference  between  the  Greek  European,  and  Colonial  theatres. 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  justly  remarked,    in  the   passage  just 
quoted,  on  the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  public  amusements 
and  architectural  grandeur.  The  Greeks  were  similarly  actuated  : 
no  Grecian  community  was  complete  without  a  theatre.     And 
in  the  deViktion  they  made  in  their  Asiatic  theatres  from  the 
plan    almost  invariably  followed  in  the  construction  of  their 
theatres  at  home,  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  regard 
to  the  peculiar  taste  of  their  Asiatic  subjects  ;  of  these  a  very 
great  number,  most  probably,  would  be  more  interested  in  the 
dancing  and  pantomime  of  the  orchestra,  than  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  regular  drama.     "  In  the  Asiatic  theatres,  therefore,  as 
Col.  Leake  has  proved  [Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  322], 
the   ends  of  the   cavea  diverged  from  the  orchestra,  so  as  to 
form  an  obUque  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  scene  ;**  whereas, 
in   the   European    theatres,     "  the  extremities  of   the   cavea 
were  parallel  to  the  scene."    The  Asiatic  theatres,  therefore, 
were  capable  of  containing  a  greater  number  in  consequence  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  two  ends  of  the  cavea,  and  the  exhibitions 
on  the  orchestra  must  have  been  visible  to  a  greater  number, 
though  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  specta- 
tors in  the  upper  seats  of  the  two  extremities  must  have  nad  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  the  drama  itself,  an  inconvenience  which 
the  European  Greeks  would  not  have  patiently  submitted  to, 
but  which  was  fully  compensated  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the 
exhibitions  on  the  orchestra. 

The  Quarterly  Review  had  censured  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
ascribing  an  aqueduct  upon  arches  at  Tyre  to  the  time  of  the 
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Macedonian  conquest.  In  the  reply  to  this  Reviewer  given  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  Mr.  Buckingham 
accuses  him  of  knowing  that  the  origin  of  arches  is  still  a 
disputed  point,  and  that  arches  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  or  Alexander.'^  While  describing  the  castle  of  Da- 
mascus, he  makes  a  digression  [p.  324,  &c.]  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  arch  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  and  brings 
many  proofs  that  in  these  countries  it  was  known  very  long 
interior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  He  says,  however,  that 
it  seems  to  be  generally  maintained  and  admitted,  that  the 
early  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
thotigh  they  had  carried  architecture  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excel- 
lence than  any  other  nation  that  preceded  them  —p.  325. 

We  have  not  room,  nor  is  this  exactly  the  proper  occasion,  to 
eriter  on  this  topic,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Wilkins  in  his  Vitruvius,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  main- 
tained that  the  arch,  as  geometrically  constructed,  was  unknown, 
till  the  date  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  express  treatise  on  the  subject  till  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Dutens  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago,  though  Goguet,  Vol- 
taire and  some  other  authors  had  incidentally  contended  for  an 
antiquity  to  the  arch  even  inferior  to  that  assigned  to  it  by  Mr, 
Wilkins.  This  pamphlet,  like  all  the  other  antiquarian  writings 
of  Mr.  Dutens,  contained  such  a  mixture  of  sound  and  feeWe 
authorities,  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  his  opponents  to 
attack  his  positions  with  much  plausibility  and,  j^eji,  effect.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  especially,  and  Mr.:  King.K^fJtwr  of  the 
Munimenta  Antiqua,  maintained  that  he  had  iHiled  in  his  under- 
taking. Mr.  Dutens  replied  to  them,  but  though,  in  our  opinion, 
his  main  prosition  is  made  out,  that  arches  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  long  before  the  period  generally  assigned  for 
their  introduction,  yet  the  same  want  of  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment ih  pertinaciously  resting  on  doubtiul  facts  and  author- 
ities, must  materially -weaken  the  effect  of  his  reply.  It  was 
said,  fluring  this  controversy,  with  more  regard  to  smartness 
and  antithesis  than  to  probability,  that  while  Pericles  was  en- 
abled, by -fee  greit  architectural  skill  and  taste  of  his  countiy- 
lifien,  to'  adotn '  Athens  with  the  most  splendid  edifices,  he 
was  M)ligefd  to  leaver  the  Cephisus  without  a  bridge,  and  thus  to 
suffef  the  Atlienians  to  wade  across  it.  Of  the  existence  of  a 
Wridge  across  the  Cephisus  of  Athens,  we  have  indeed  no  author- 
ity, but  across  the  Cephisus  of  Uie  Eleusis,  a  town  also 
aaomed  by  a  temple  built  under  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
in  tAe  construction  of  which  he  employed  the  most  celebrated 
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artists,  there  was  certainly  a  bridge ;  this  bridge  was  occupied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  populace,  who,  during  the  Eleusinian 
festivals,  diverted  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  passed 
by,  whence  ycf^vpiZeiv  is  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  expounded 
mocking  or  scoffing.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
Cephisus  of  Athens  should  have  been  without  a  bridge  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  though  it  might  not  have  been  built  on  arches. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  proofs  that  arches  of  great 
antiquity  exist  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  are  un- 
doubted and  numerous  ;  the  principal  of  these  are  given  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  in  the  passage  referred  to.  But  there  are  also 
direct  proofs  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  arch 
before  the  generally  assigned  era  ;  a  few  we  shall  specify  on  thei 
authority  of  Dr.  Clarke.  In  a  tumulus  neAr  the  sea  oi  Azof  is 
an  arched  vault,  of  Grecian  architecture,  shaped  like  an  oven, 
constructed  of  very  large  square  bricks  :  this  Dr.  Clarke  thinks 
cannot  be  later  than.  Alexander,  and  is  probably  much  more 
ancient.  Near  Taman,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Boaphorus, 
a  country  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  Ghreece,  in  a 
tumulus,  is  a  large  arched  vault  of  most  admirable  masonry  :  it 
is  of  limestone  ;  and  the  stones  of  the  side  are  all  square,  perfect 
in  their  form,  and  put  together  without  cement ;  the  roof  ex- 
hibits the  finest  turned  arch  imaginable.  An  interior  vaulted 
chamber  is  separated  from  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pilasters, 
swelling  out  wide  towards  their  bases,  and  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  the  inner  chamber  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Dr.  Clarke  considers  it  the  work  of  the  Milesians  or  some  othef 
Grecian  colony.  The  same  writer  mentions  an  arched  passage 
annexed  to  the  fountain  of  Hippocrates,  near  Cos,  which  he  sup- 
poses may  be  of  the  age  of  that  physician.  From  these  and 
other  instances  which  came  under  his  own  observation^  he  gives 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  arch  was  known  to  the 'Greeks 
long  before  the  usually  assigned  period. 

Mr.  Buckingham  seems  to  have  been  very  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining some  rule  or  characteristic  by  which  he  could  di^tinguish 
the  Roman  from  the  Saracenic  works  of  the  country ;  at  one 
time  he  thought  he  had  succeeded.  At  Assalt  hia  opinions  were 
shaken  ;  there  is  much  discrimination  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, in  what  follows : 

'At  Adjeloon,  where  I  saw  the  fan  or  shell  niche  of  Roman  shape  and 
design  united  with  the  pointed  arch  of  the  Saracen  form,  my  previous 
notions  where  quite  unsettled.  At  Bosrah,  the  line  Doric  theatre  and 
the  sharp  vaulted  passages  seen  in  the  same  building,  gave  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  an  entirely  different  turn  from  that  which  they  had  at 
first  taken.    And  lastly,  this  castle  of  Damascus  had  again  raised  fresh 
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doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  either  of  the  systems  successively  adopted, 
lliere  appeared,  at  last,  to  be  a  choice  between  two  hypotheses  only ; 
first,  that  the  pointed  arch  was  as  frequently  used  by  the  Romans,  in 
their  buildings  in  this  country  as  the  semicircular  one,  and  that  the. 
castles  enumerated  were  all  of  Roman  origin;  or,  secondly,  that  the 
rounded  arch,  .the  rustic  masonry,  and  the  shell  or  fan-topped  niche, 
the  most  peculiar  fesM:ures  of  Roman  work,  were  used  by  the  Saracenc 
who  succeeded  them  in  their  possessions,  and  that  these  were  all  Mohanl* 
medan  castles,  erected  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  and  Grreeks  of 
the  lower  empire  from  the  country.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
seemed  to  me,  however,  the  most  probably  accurate  of  the  two ;  and  as 
the  pointed  arch  is  fotmd  iu  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  H&iirafi^ 
constructed  wholly  of  stone,  it  may  have  been  found  existing  in  these 
works  of  the  country  when  the  Romans  first  came  into  it,  and  have 
been  subsequently  used  by  them  in  other  and  larger  works  of  ornament 
or  defence/— p.  324*, 

The  hypothesis  adopted  in  this  passage  might,  we  think,  be 
advantageously  applied  to  solve  many  of  the  dif&culties  con- 
nected with  the  ongin  of  go  thic  architecture.  **  The  pointed  arch 
formed  by  the  segments  of  two  intersecting  semi-circles,  struck 
from  points,  equidistant  firom  the  centre  of  a  common  diameter/' 
has  been  deemed  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  style.  That  the 
pointed  arch  was  originally  formed,  in  England,at  lA^t,  lrjr6!«ca- 
vating  the  space  contained  by  the  intersection  of  seirii-circular  or 
Saxon  arches,  thete  are  abundant  proofs  in  some  of  our  oldest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  pointed  arch 
might  have  had  another  origin,  and  that  this  was  actually  the  case 
in  the  east.  The  lancet  arch  is  the  oldest  form  known  there,  and  the 
ogee  or  pointed  arch,  with  convex  curvatures,  is  also  common  and 
ancient  there.  The  nilometer,  which  has  perfect  gothiQ  arches 
was  built  in  833,  A.  D.  In  none  is  there  any  proof  or  probabi- 
lity that  the  pointed  arch  arose,  as  in  Englano,  by  excavating 
the  space  contained  by  the  intersection  of  semi-circular  arches ; 
our  opinion  is,  that  in  the  ea^  it  took  its  origin  from  the  tri- 
angular blocks  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  which  were 
not  unusually  placed  over  apertures  in  Cyclopean  masonry. 
Hence  we  would  infer,  that  so  far  as  gothic  architecture  is  cha- 
racteri^d  by  its  arches,  it  was  not  derived  in  England  from  any 
other  country,  but  had  its  origin  in  the  manner  we  have  de^ 
scribed.  This,  however,  is  a  very  incomplete  definition  of 
gothic  architecture ;  the  clustered  column,  the  groined  roof  and 
a  profusion  of  ornament,  especially  on  the  exterior  surface,  are 
as  distinguishing  marks  of  gothic  buildings  as  their  arches  ;  and 
these  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  an  onental  origin,  and  ulti- 
mately to  that  hypothetical  origin  so  ingeniously  supported  by 
sir  James  Hall. 
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We  feel  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  ignorance  of 
natural  history  in  the  following  passages  : — 

*  Proceeding  onward^  without  even  alighting  to  examine  the  ruins  of 
Jelool^  we  started  a  strange  animal  from  his  retreat ;  and  a  cry  of  pur- 
suit being  set  up  by  Abu  Farah,  we  loosened  our  reins  and  spurred 
our  horses  for  the  chace.  It  ran  with  such  speedy  however^  that  it  gained 
upon  us  considerably  at  firsts  but  we  soon  came  up  with  it,  and,  coming 
near,  each  discharged  his  musket,  but  without  success.  At  the  sound  of 
this,  the  animal  turned  sharp  round,  and  ran  towards  my  horse,  uttering, 
with  open  jaws,  a  sound  like  the  hissing  of  a  goose,  excepting  only  that 
it  was  rougher  and  much  louder.  The  horse  was  frightened  at  this 
attack,  and  became  almost  unmanageable ;  but  on  loading  and  discharging 
a  second  piece  with  ball,  the  animal  fell.  It  was  called  in  Arabic, 
according  to  the  information  of  my  guide,  "  el  simla  /"  and  was  said, 
by  him,  to  live  by  preying  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  while  it  was 
naturally  so  ferocious,  that  it  always  turned  on  the  living  when  attacked, 
and  seldom  even  took  flight  at  first  as  it  had  done  with  us.  The  whole 
length  of  this  animal  did  not  exceed  five  feet,  including  a  short  head  and 
neck,  and  a  bushy  tail  of  about  a  foot  long ;  its  legs  were  short,  its  belly 
fat,  and  its  whole  height  from  the  ground  not  more  than  eighteen  inches; 
its  nose  was  rounded,  its  head  small,  and  its  mouth  wide ;  the  colour  of 
all  the  lower  part  of  its  body  was  black,  but  over  the  back  and  tail  it  had 
a  broad  grey  patch,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  resembled  a  dirty  white 
cloth,  tied  over  the  animal  to  shelter  it  from  wet  or  cold ;  its  hair  was 
long  and  coarse,  its  back  slightly  arched,  like  that  of  the  hysna,  and  its 
general  resemblance  nearer  to  the  badger  than  to  any  other  animal  to 
which  I  could  compare  it.' — p.  90. 

The  entire  description  of  the  habits  of  this  animal,  as  well  as 
most  parts  of  the  description  of  its  body,  colour,  &c.  would  in- 
duce us  to  regard  it  as  a  species  of  hysRua  ;  but  in  other  parti- 
culars, and  especially  in  its  general  resemblance  to  the  badger, 
it  seems  essentially  to  differ  from  that  animal.  Had  our  auuwr 
possessed  even  such  a  general  and  limited  acquaintance  with 
natural  history  as  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  description  in 
technical  language,  no  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  name  of  the  animal.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  it  was  the  Hyasnafusca  of  Geoffery. 

Again,  he  saw  twice,  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  which'  he 
thus  describes  :  '*  these  pigeons  are  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  common  pigeon  of  Europe,  and  are  nearly  all  distinguished 
by  a  fine  rich  blue  plumage.  It  was  said  that  they  were  birds 
of  passage,  being  known  to  go  to  Abyssinia  in  the  end 
of  the  Spring,  to  stay  there  during  the  rainy  season  of  the 
country,  and  return  again  to  their  mountains  to  enjoy  the 
winter  season  here."  Of  what  species  was  this  pigeon ;  was  it 
merely  the  Columba  anas  of  Linnseus,  the  wild  pigeon,  denomi- 
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nated  the  stock  pigeon^  from  having  been  long  regarded  as  the 
common  source  of  all  our  domestic  pigeons  :  this  is  migratory, 
as  well  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckingham^  but  tne 
size^  colour^  Sec.  of  the  two  do  not  agree.  In  some  of  the  parti- 
culars Mr.  Buckingham's  pigeon  resembles  the  Columba  m^ra- 
toria,  innumerable  flocks  of  which  often  obscure  the  light  ofthe 
sun  in  all  the  countries  of  North  America^  between  twenty  to 
sixty  degrees  north  latitude ;  but  the  Columba  migratoria  is 
confined  to  the  New  World. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  other  instance  in  which  we  feel  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  ignorance  in  natural  history,  as  this  will 
give  us  an  opportunity,  of  showing  how  serviceable  a  knowledge  of 
it  may  be  in  reducing  the  wonderful  stories  of  travellers  to  very 
sober  and  simple  facts.  While  he  was  at  Bosra  he  informs  us^ 
that,  on  arising  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  been  bitten 
all  over,  during  his  sleep,  by  an  insect,  whose  bite  seemed  to  com- 
bine the  venom  of  the  bug  and  musquito  in  one,  and  to  be  more 
painful  than  either.  On  inquiry  he  was  told,  that  this  insect 
was  peculiar  to  Bosra,  and  failed  not  to  select  strangers  for  its 
feast,  in  preference  to  those  who  tvere  old  residents  in  the  place. 
We  must  confess,  that  this  information  stirred  up  our  in- 
credulity from  its  resemblance  to  the  following  circumstance  : 
Our  ancient  traveller,  Maundeville  states,  that  Mianna,  in 
Persia,  is  a  city  where  no  Christian  man  may  long  dwell,  nor  en- 
dure his  life  in  tha,t  city,  but  dies  within  a  short  time,  and  no 
man  knows  jthe  cause.  When  sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  visited  this 
formidable  place,  he  was  toldof  insects,  which  bred  in  all  the  old 
houses  there  in  myriads ;  they  were  represented  to  him  as  of  the 
size  and*  shape  of  the  bugs  of  Europe,  only  a  little  flatter  and  of 
a  bright  red  colour ;  their  bite  was  said  to  be  mortal,  producing 
death  in  eight  or  nine  months;  strangers  alone  were  liable  to  be 
thus  poisoned,  the  inhabitants  never  being  seriously  bitten.  The 
worthy  knight,  who  at  the  very  thought  of  being  exposed  to 
those  animals  lost  his  habitual  good  manners,  and  iprgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  beat  the  person  whom  the  prince  royal  of  Persia  sent 
to  accommodate  and  entertain  him,  not  at  all  startled  at  the 
length  of  time  that  the  poison  took  to  become  fatal,  immediately 
conceived  that  he  had  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tian mortality  mentioned  by  Maundeville  ;  and  gave  full  credit 
and  as  wide  circulation  as  his  ponderous  quartos  would  admit, 
toall  he  heard.  Kotzebue  brings  down  the  story  nearer  to  the  level 
of  common  sense  and  probability  :  he  asserts,  indeed,  that  these 
insects  have  been  at  Mianna  from  time  immemorial,  and  that 
they  have  always  shown  an  exclusive  preference  for  the  death  of 
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strangers  ;  but  he  represents  their  poison  as  operating  fatally  in 
twenty-four  hoursj  instead  of  eight  or  nine  months  ;  conviilsions, 
delirium^  violent  heat  over  the  whole  body,  are  the  symptoms, 
according  to  him,  that  precede  death.  Dr.  Lyall,  who  also  yisited 
Mianna,  reduces  the  account  of  these  insects  still  neater  to  the 
lerel  of  probability ;  yet,  though  he  believes  the  stories  to  be 
over  charged,  he  seems  to  think  there  is  no  doubt  their  bite 
sometimes  proves  mortal. 

At  last  an  unimaginative  and  sober  natural  historian,  aimitii- 
lated  all  these  wonders ;  and  matter  of  fact  proved  the  calumniated 
insect  to  be  very  harmless  and  no  ways  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  strangers  who  visited  its  native  city.  Professor  Rscher,  of 
Moscow,  received  specimens  from  two  different  persons :  on 
examination,  the  pretended  bug  proved  to  be  a  new  species  of 
Latreille's  apterous  genus  Argas  ;  it  is  described  by  the  professor 
under  the  name  of  Argas  persicus ;  he  proves  how  inaccurately 
it  has  been  described  by  Porter  and  itotzebue,  as  it  is  in  fiict 
not  a  bug  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  arachnida,  a  totally  diSfet^nt 
class  of  animals.  The  only  other  known  species  is  the  argas 
rejlexus  of  Latreille,  which  is  common  in  pigeons  nests,  in  ItaJy, 
Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  Tlie  British  species  nearest  to  it 
is  the  Ixodes  or  dog-tick.  It  is  further  ascertained  that  it  is 
totally  innocent  of  the  disease  ascribed  to  it,  which,  in  fadt,  is  a 
species  o(  anthrax,  such  as  not  unfrequently  attacks  strangers  in 
warm  climates.  The  celebrated  natural  historian,  Mr.  M'Leay, 
who  communicated  the  result  of  professor  Fischer's  examination 
of  the  insects  to  Dr.  Lyall,  justly  remarks,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  poisonous  to  strangers  and  not  at  all  to 
natives,  was  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  on  the  whole  story. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Buckingham  did  not 
exercise  his  usual  accuracy  of  observation  on  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  following  passage.  "  I  noticed  in  several 
parts  of  Syria,  where  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  steep,  that 
the  trees  did  not  shoot  up  perpendicularly,  but  followed  the  in- 
clined slope  of  the  surface,  so  that  sir  Humphry  Davy's  opinion, 
that  from  the  power  of  gravitation  on  roots,  no  more  could  grow 
on  a  hilly  ground  than  on  a  level,  however  much  more  extended 
the  surface  of  the  former,  seems  liable  to  some  exceptions.*'  [p. 
469].  We  are  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
that  there  can  be  no  assignable  or  supposable  cause  for  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  and  that  even  if  there  was,  this  cause 
would  not  be  more  prevalent  or  powerful  in  the  mountalii^^of 
Syria,  than  in  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  deficiency  in 
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preparatory  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  visited ;  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  exculpate  him 
on  this  head  ;  but  we  do  think  he  might,  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press,  have  consulted  authorities  much  more  modem 
and  instructive  than  he  seems,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  have 
done.  If  he  had  not  while  at  Assalt  an  opportunity  of  *visit^ 
ing  the  Dead  Sea,  though  then  within  a  day's  journey  of  it,  he 
might  have  spared  his  readers  a  detail  of  the  marvellous  and 
contradictory  stories  respecting  it,  told  by  the  people  of  that 
city  :  instead  of  which,  he  not  only  loads  his  text  with  them,  but 
adds  ^^  having  collected  in  a  little  book  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  extracts,  several  passages  from  diflferent  works,  as  accident 
threw  them  in  my  way,  relating  to  the  Lake  of  Asphaltes,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  save  others  the  trouble  of  reference  by  subjoining 
a  few  of  them  in  a  note.** — p.  64. 

These  passages  are  from  Justin,  Pliny,  and  Diodorus  Siculua. 
Why  didhe  not  rather  quote  from  modern  authors,  from  Pococke, 
Maundrell,  Van  Egmont,  JoUiffe,  Mangles,  &c.  We  may  here 
notice,  incidentally,  another  proof  of  the  service  which  science, 
even  at  a  great  distance,  can  do  to  physical  geography,  and  hpw 
it  can  decide  the  differences  among  travellers.  3y  most  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  represented  as  much  more  1;)uoyant  than 
other  seas;  but  the  degree  of  this  buoyancy  is  variously 
stated ;  by  some  travellers  it  is  altogether  denied  :  that  it  is  more 
buoyant,  and  to  what  degree  it  is  more  buoyant,  of  course  must 
depend  on  its  specific  gravity,  and  can  alone  be  accurately  and 
satisfactorily  determined  by  experiments  on  it.  Dr.  Marcet 
found  its  specific  gravity  to  be  1*211,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  what  nad  been  found  by  Lavoisier,  being  1*240  in  a  portion 
submitted  to  his  examination ;  the  specific  gravity  of  some 
brought  home  by  M.  Le  Comte  de  Forbin,  and  examined  by 
Gay  Lussac,  was  found  by  that  chemist,  to  be  1-2283  at  17** 
centigrade ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  from 
the  most  recent  and  accurate  experiments  seems  to  vary  from 
1*0251  to  1"0277.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  considerably  exceed  that  of  any  sea 
water.  This  es^cess  in  specific  gravity  must  of  course  be  pro- 
duced by  its  holding  in  solution  a  greater  quantity  of  saline 
matter;  ^^  P^*  Marcet's  experiments  nave  proved,  that  whereas, 
in  500  graius  bt  sea  water,  the  greatest  weight  of  residuum  after 
evaporation; is  21*2  grains  ;  the  residuum  in  the  same  quantity 
of  tne  waters  of  tljie  Dead  Sea  amounted  to  192*5  grains.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  by  this  chemist  xand  by  Gay  Lussao 
di^er  a  little. 
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Gay  Lussac  also  found  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash. 
As  100  grains  of  water  were  analysed  in  each  case^  it  appears 
that  by  one  result  rather  less  than  one  fourth^  and  by  the  other 
result  rather  more  than  one  fourth  its  weight  of  salts  is  con- 
tained in  it^  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation ;  but  if  the  salts  be 
desiccated  only  at  the  temperature  of  180**,  i>r.  Marcet  found 
that  they  amounted  to  41  per  cent  of  the  water. 

The. following  passage  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's descriptive  powers;  and  contains^  besides,  information 
that  may  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  loverd  of  coffee ;  on 
these  accounts^  and  for  the  sake  of  some  remarks  we  shall  add, 
we  transcribe  it : 

'  I  halted  at  several  of  the  best  coffee-houses  in  my  way,  to  repose, 
JEUid  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  variety  of  persons  in  each. 
These  houses  are  all  large,  and  conveniently  suited  to  the  manners  of  the 
people  who  frequent  them.  In  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  attend- 
ants, and  as  the  only  purpose  for  which  passengers  stop  at  them  is  to 
smoke  and  drink  coffee,  every  visitor  who  enters  is  presented  with  a 
fresh  nargee],  a  pipe  smoked  through  water  contained,  in  the  polished 
shell  of  a  cocoa  nut,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name ;  and  a  cup  odf  coffee, 
whether  he  orders  it  or  not,  the  price  of  both  seldom  exceeding  five  paras 
of  Turkish  money,  or  about  an  English  penny.  Many  of  the  coffee  houses 
are  so  spacious  as  to  have  benches  on  each  side  of  the  street  extending 
for  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  large  rooms  of  the  same  dimensions' within 
them,  with  a  large  boiler  of  coffee  always  on  the  fire,  and  men  constantly 
employed  in  roasting  and  pounding  the  berry,  so  as  to  have  the  beverage 
always  fresh ;  it  being  found  that  the  only  certain  mode  of  retaining  the 
pure  flavour  of  the  coffee  is  to  roast,  pound,  and  boil  it  all  in  quick-  suc- 
cession, the  roasted  berries  soon  losing  their  flavour  if  laid  by  for  a  day, 
and  the  pounded  coffee  becoming  insipid  even  in  a  few  hours.  The  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  who  are  from  necessity  economical  in  the  use  of  this  article, 
follow  the  same  process,  even  if  they  require  only  two  cups  of  the  liquid, 
roasting  a  handful  of  berries  on  an  iron  plate,'^pounding  them  iu  a  pestle 
and  mortar  while  warm,  and  the  instant  the  water  boils,  whicfi  it  will 
generally  do  by  the  time  the  other  preparations  are  completed,  so  that 
no  time  is  lost,  putting  the  pounded  powder  into  it,  and  sufife^ng  it  to 
boil,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  for  about  a  minute  or  two,  when  it  is 
poured  out  to  drink.  As  this  beverage  is  taken  without  sugar  or  jnilk, 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  flavour  is  perceptible ;  and  long  experience 
having  shown  this  to  be  the  best  way  of  preserving  it  in  perfection,  it  is 
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perhaps  worih  mentioning  in  detail,  particularly  as  the  use  of  this  article 
has  hecome  so  general  even  in  England.  Narg^ls  for  smoking  are  some- 
times  carried  through  the  less  frequented  streets^  and  places  where  coffee- 
houses do  not  abound,  and  the  bearers  of  them  carrymg  their  tobacco  in 
a  leathern  bag,  with  a  tin  vessel  of  water,  the  tobacco  being  always 
wetted  to  cool  it  before  the  pipe  is  filled,  and  lighted  charcoal  in  an  iron 
pan,  prepare  it  in  a  few  seconds  for  the  momentary  use  of  a  passenger, 
who  takes  a  half  dozen  whiffs  as  he  goes  along,  giving  a  para  or  a  farthing 
for  the  pleasure,  which  their  habit  of  incessant  smoking  renders  a  great 
luxury,  after  the  privation  of  even  half  an  hour,'— pp.  35 1,  352* 

The  history  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  use  of  coffee  and  to- 
bacco presents  some  curious  particulars.  The  native  country 
of  the  coffee  plant  is  supposed  to  be  Persia  ;  but  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  era  and  the  mode  of  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  coffee,  rests  on  very  doubtful  authority.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  generally  drunk  in  Arabia,  and  that  in  the  following 
century,  the  pilgrims  who  returned  from  Mecca  and  Medina 
introduced  and  spread  its  use  in  most  Mahometan  countries, 
notwithstanding  it  was  expressly  prohibited  by  Soliman 
2nd.  The  Dervises  and  other  devotees  contended,  that  it  was 
serviceable  to  them  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  by  enabling 
them  to  pass  the  night  in  prayer  without  being  overcome 
with  sleep.  In  1523,  it  gave  rise  to  very  serious  and  elabo- 
rate discourses  among  the  Mahomedan  doctors  of  Cairo:  at 
first  its  use  was  prohibited  on  the  ground,  that  it  produced 
intoxication  and  excited  improper  feelings ;  but  the  attempt 
to  carry  the  pr6hibition  into  effect  caused  such  a  violent  com- 
motion in  the  city,  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  with  im- 
punity. At  Constantinople,  also,  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
coffee  was  opposed  by  the  Mahomedan  doctors,  but  on  differ- 
ent grounds.  Mahomet  it  seems  had  denounced  charcoal  as 
a  prohibited  article  of  food,  and  they  contended,  that  roasted 
coffee  must  be  included  in  the  prohibition ;  the  coffee-houses 
were  accordingly  shut  up,  but  a  more  liberal  Mufti  permitted 
them  to  be  re-opened ;  political  reasons  were  then  assigned  for 
again  shutting  them  up,  as  they  were  alleged  to  be  the  haunts 
of  the  vicious  and  disaffected.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been, 
that  men  of  learning,  especially  poets,  and  subsequently  other 
persons  of  rank  and  influence,  frequented  the  coffee-houses  to 
the  desertion  of  the  mosques.  i-    • 

HiJjbfiKto,  coffee-houses  were  confined  to  the  east,  and  it  is  not 
easyitWvdetermine  exactly  when  its  use  was  introduced  into 
Europe,-:  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  writing  from  Constantinople  m 
1615,  says,  that  when  he  returns  to  Italy  he  will  bring  som? 
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-r-jf--  ■•  •■'i  ~  -  :  whether  he  did  or  not  cannot  be  asGertained ; 

-ri-      :  ■—    -  '  >    frtamU-  introduced  into  Marseilles  ;  in  1660, 

X  r  -  :^  t  '-^  -  -"-  \  -  ■;"■-;>■  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  that  city  ; 

\z^'-    '  '"-    ^ .    -  •- >"  ->^  ^as  opened  in  it.  In  1667, Thevenot 

br;..^--  is:-i..  :.-^-"vy  t:^  Paris;  its  use,  hoWever,  was  confined 

—   :.:o<:  j-T--^    >  rk':„  h^i  been  in  the  Levant  and  their  friends. 

I>  iTi-  i-   .:.'.:. *zi<.\  :n  and  firm  establishment  in  France 

fnii-:  .c-  i^--.  i*:.::.:  .:.  i  manner  truly  characteristic  of  the  in- 

hd~  -  L-i:*    :  :>  .:   c-  -".-.n-.     In  1669  an  ambassador  from  the 

P.i-.:   i-iv-  I-  ?  r-^.  'who*  rendered  himself  very  fashionable 

i;5  «  .■    i.>  i  ^7^  i:  fiv  r.:e  by  his  politeness,  gallantry,  and  wit  j 

jxi^.   >       -i^  %..  T>  o.il'.y  hdies,  visited  him  :  to  them  he  gave 

o. i-r  .  Aj  i  :    .>  J.  \  ::fr  ini  black  beverage,  which, prescnbed 

?v  I  Kx  •./-;.. :.  w    J.:  hive  been  rejected  with  disgust,  became 

1  r^i. .  .--.cf  i..*'  fts*-.    r..\?^  lijutur,  simply  from  the  circumstance 

id:  .:  -^  ..X  •.  .-:><:.::.•.  "  \  i  Turk  of  wit  and  gallantry.   The  rage 

S:r  v.cVt  ":.i. .  ^  ".«:•.  -/..v:*  sj^read.  an  Armenian  of'the  tiame  of 

Pjls^-.C  :.v<  i  ••.  ir:.^:--  .:'::,  and  in  1672  opened  a  coflRfee-honse 

;:i  r*:>.  '?  .:     .   :. ::s:-:^-.:ence  of  the  verj- inferior  manner  in 

^h..>.   /.    Ai^  :::.c  :    jy   an  i  the  low  company  admitted,  his 

*c>.t:-^    .:      ■•;:  <.:vC ;.-:•-:.     Pr.xropius,  a  Florentine,  perceiving 

t>.^*  itr-  .  r-iv*  v.v   .1  ri-.i   apartment,  and  having  already  ac- 

w-  A  -  vv.:.iv.  :•.  .Mv.:r^  the  epicures  bv  the  introduction  of 

tc 
ea 

0;"^".v.iV.  v.;vi^>,i:\  ::  T.rTii  ::if  cjinf^-nouse  Keepers  mto  a  COm- 
jMiw.  w  .:>.  vcvv-.-i:  .^r,li:u:ice>  for  their  regulation. 

O.'.^'  \;:\  V<:*.;.7..*  .■*.  s:o::stv\v.ence  resulted  from  thfe  general 
A.'.A  vas**  ,■•..:;■.  *,:><•  ::\.  rAt  i::  Paris  :  in  the  seventeenth  century 


_  ,   ifpealed  _ 

tho  ;.^\.*  ,i"xl  rt'>:vvt  ot"  iv.s  subieots  for  their  grand  monarch,  to 
pu:  Os^w.i  :h:s  y^'-^'^'  -*-  ■  «^.At  Ke  could  not  do,  Piyjcopius  and 
iho  oth.T  v.^:ti\-':w.<-.  k^^ivrs  accomplished.  The  caMtrts 
\\\\v  ^\<'<<xu\\  V\  -.v.^'.'.  ot  r.vA  jnd  of  letters ;  the  cdfiee-hbuses 
Kv,v.v.r  I -.0  ;  l.u'i's  ,*!"  :''^c  r  rxrsort,  :m.!  at  this  period  Saurtn,  La 
Mo'/:u\  O.v.v:'.;!.  Iv  .v..l"v..  }.  P.  Rousseau.  &c.  met  there,  and 
l^l,\-.v.\v.  v^r  ^'.^v-.^^so.*  SvW.i  ot*:':io'.v  iuo<t  celebrated  pieces. 

IVv  so-v.o  N;\\\^  .\:':;'r  :he  r/.rxtuctioYiof  coffee  into  Pfante,  it 
\\i\^  vhuA  ;;'::T  :•'.;  s^r.c::.^'.  :v.,xU\  without  milk  or  sugar.  The 
first  kr.ul  v^t'  .',:•.  ,::.  ..::r  \\a>  ir.Avle  by  boiling  the  coffee  in  milk. 
lu  U>SO  M,\vt/Sc\  cv.t .  i'^  -^  U:ter  to  her  daughter,  advised  her 
to  u?>o  a  Uuk  uiJuw  w\ih  lur  coffee,  in  imitation  of  the  practice 
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of  the  Marquefie  de  la  Sabli^re,  who>  being  in  a  delicate  Btate 
of  health,  had  begun  to  use  milk  in  her  tea.  In  1690,  Madame 
de  Sevigne  herself  adopted  the  practice,  which  she  thus  de* 
scribes  and  praises  in  a  letter  from  her  seat  at  Rochers  in 
Bretagne.  "  We  have  here  good  milk  and  good  cows  :  we  have 
taken  the  whim  (fantaisie)  to  cream  this  good  milk,  and  to  mix 
it  with  sugar  and  good  coffee.  My  dear  child,  it  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  from  which,  during  Lent,  I  receive  great  comfort* 
Ihi  Bois  (her  physician)  approves  of  it  for  a  cold  in  the  head, 
and  disorders  in  the  lungs.^'  The  practice  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
prevailed,  and  her  mode  of  making  cafe  au  lait  was  substituted 
instead  of  the  original  mode.  The  use  of  coffee  was  introduced 
into  London  rather  sooner  than  into  Paris ;  the  first  coffee-house 
having  been  opened  in  1652,  in  Qeorge-yard,  Lombard-street^ 
by  a  Greek  servant  of  a  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant. 

The  Dutch  first  brought  the  coffee  plant  into  Europe  from 
their  settlement  in  Batavia,  whither  they  had  introduced  it  from 
Mocha  in  1690.  In  1714  the  Burgo-master  of  Amsterdam  sent 
two  plants  to  Louis  14th ;  this  monarch  committed  them  to  the 
care  of  Desdieux,  who  was  going  out  as  governor  to  Martinique. 
On  his  voyage,  water  having  become  extremely  scarce,  he  de- 
prived himself  daily  of  a  part  of  his  short  allowance,  in  order 
to  keep  the  coffee  plants  alive :  they  arrived  in  good  condition^ 
and  are  said  to  have  been  the  parents  of  all  the  coffee  plants  that 
have  since  been  cultivated  in  the  West-India  islands.  Hum^- 
boldt  computes  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  annually  consumed 
in  Europe  amounts  to  116,971,000  pounds  avoirdupois;  and 
that  the  consumption  of  France  is  230,000  quintals. 

Pococke  informs  us^  that  Ladikea,  the  ancient  Laodicea, 
within  fifty  years  of  his  journey  into  Syria,  was  a  very  incon- 
siderable plajce^  and  remained  so  till  the  tobacco  trade  to 
Damiatta  was  estabUshed  there*  '"^  On  this  increase  of  trade,''  he 
adds,  ''  the  town  was  enlarged  and  several  ^ood  houses  were 
built,?  Mr,  Buckingham  ascribes  the  flouncing  condition  of 
;the  place  to  this  same  circumstance.  **  The  chief  export  is  to^ 
bacco^  grown  in;  the  mountains  east  of  the  town,  and  celebrated 
all  over, Turkey,  but  particularly  esteemed  in  Egypt.  It  is  es- 
timated^  that,  there  are  at  least  fifty  cargos  sent  annually  to  dif^ 
:ferent  parts,  of  which  twenty*-five  find  a  ready  sale  at  Dami- 
etta.""  [p^  ^34r]  In  the  whole  history  of  the  various  and  extra* 
ordinary  habits. which  mankind  have  adopted,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  so  curious  as  their  use  of  tobacco :  in  one  form  orother, 
it  seems  to  be  equally  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  cU* 
mate  >  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Robertson,  "  by  a  sin- 
gular  capiica  of  th^  human  species^  no  less  inexplicable  than 
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unexampled^  so  bewitching  is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of 
no  manifest  utility^  and  at  first  not  only  unpleasant  but  nau- 
seous^ that  it  has  become  almost  as  universal  as  the  demands 
of  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  nature." 

It  acquured  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  all  European 
languages,  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  (tabac)  used  by  the 
natives  of  America  in  the  preparation  of  the  herb :  and  its  botani- 
cal generic  name^  Nicotiana,  from  Nicot,  by  whom  the  seeds 
were  sent  from  Portugal  to  Catherine  de  Meaicis.  It  was  first 
discovered  growing  in  Yucatan,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1620 ;  and 
soon  afterwards  introduced  into  Portugal  from  Florida,  by  Her- 
nandos  de  Toledo.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  seem  to  have 
introduced  it  into  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  Britain :  we 
have  already  mentioned  by  whom  it  was  introduced  from  Portugal 
into  France  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Prosper 
Saint  Croix,  who  was  afterwards  created  cardinal  by  pope  Pius 
4th  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Portu^,  where  ne  had  been 
nuncio,  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into  Italy;  from  which 
circumstance,  it  acquired  in  that  country,  the  synonyme  of 
Santa  Croce.  Castor  Durante,  indulging  at  once  his  fondness 
for  punning,  and  his  wish  to  compliment  the  cardinal,  by  extol- 
ling the  virtues  of  the  plant  he  had  introduced,  after  enumerat- 
ing nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  representing 
it  as  a  cure  for  all,  concludes  a  Latin  poem,  by  drawiiu^  a  par- 
allel between  tobacco  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross* 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  particulars  and  the  date  of 
its  introduction  into  England,  are  not  accurately  known ;  i]u$, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Captain  Lane,  who,  along  with  Har- 
riot, the  mathematician,  was  employed  in  an  unsuccessful  en- 
deavour to  found  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  New  World, 
having  acquired  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  a  relish  for 
smoking  tobacco,  brought  with  him  some  of  it  to  Ei^land. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Harriot,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy^es,  111, 
271,  The  love  of  novelty  seems  to  have  induced  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  some  other  young  men  of  fashion,  to  use  it ;  while 
the  favourable  opinion  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  given  by  seve- 
ral physicians,  was  the  motive  or  the  pretext  for  adopting  the 
practice  with  those,  over  whom  fashion  and  npvelty  haid  no 
power.  Smoking  was  the  first  mode  of  taking  tobacco  in  Eng- 
Wd  ;  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lius 
was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  men  of  high  omd* 
ing  and  spirit.  From  them  it  soon  descended  into  eonunKm 
use ;  and  when  king  James  wrote  against  it,  it  was  custcnnavy 
for  women,  as  well  as  men,  to  smoke  after  supper.  When  th^ 
children  went  to  school^  they  carried  in  their  satoh^by  alfiH 
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with  their  books,  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  this  seems  to  have  served 
them  instead  of  breakfast ;  at  the  hour  set  apart  for  this  meal^ 
every  one  laid  aside  his  books,  and  ht  his  pipe ;  the  master 
smoked  with  the  scholars,  and  taught  the  inexperienced  how  to 
hold  their  pipes.  People  went  to  bed  witn  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  rose  in  the  night  to  light  them.  The  use  of  snuff 
seems  to  have  been  very  general  in  Howeirs  time  :  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  says,  "  the  serving-maid  upon  the  washing-block, 
and  the  swain  upon  the  plough-share,  when  they  are  tired  with 
labour,  take  out  their  boxes  of  smutchin,  and  draw  it  into  their 
nostrils  with  a  quill."  This  mode  of  taking  it,  whence,  in  old 
plays,  we  read  of  a  spoonfull  of  snuff,  is  still  customary  in  the 
Highlands ;  but  there,  a  small  spoon  is  generally  appended  to 
the  mull,  or  sriuff-hom.  In  the  Archaeologia,  there  are  engrav- 
ings of  two  ancient  snuff-boxes ;  they  resemble  flat  circular 
smelling-bottles  ;  the  stopper  screws  in ;  it  has  a  spoon  at  the 
end  of  it,  like  that  used  in  a  cruet  for  cayenne  pepper. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the  practice  of  smoking,  seem 
to  have  spread  much  more  rapidly  in  the  east  than  in  Europe : 
neither  was  certainly  known  there,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  Constantinople, 
where  smoking  is  now  so  general,  the  custom,  at  that  time,  was 
so  unusual,  and  regarded  as  so  ridiculous,  that  a  Turk,  found 
smoking,  was  led  along  the  street*  with  a  pipe  transfixed 
through  his  nose.  At  present,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  spread  so 
extensively,  and  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  habits  even  of  the 
most  poor  and  degraded  natives  of  the  east,  that  its  cultivation 
and  commerce  there,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  far  more  general  than  those  of  any  other  article, 
not  a  necessary  of  life,  nor  of  any  manifest  utility. 

An  author  is  as  liable  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  his 
own  works,  as  a  man  of  his  own  character ;  this,  however,  is  hy 
no  means  the  case  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  when  he  assures  his. 
readers,  in  the  preface,  that, 

*  The  greatest  attraction  of  the  present  volume.  Will  undoubtedly  be 
Its  contaming  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  descriptions  of  numerous 
ruined  towns  and  cities  in  the  Great  Plain  of  the  Hauran,  the  ancient 
Auranites,  the  very  names  of  many  of  which  have  not  before  been  made 
public;  as  well  as  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of  manners  in  these 
hig^  interesting  and  almost  untrodden  regions,  which  are  likely  to 
afiKxrd  matter  of  agreeable  consideration  to  readers  of  all  classes.' 

The  portion  of  his  work  here  alluded  to,  the  description  of 
the  ruins  of  Amman,  already  commended  by  us,  and  of  the  an- 
cient mined  cities,  on  the  plain  of  Ezra,  and  the  chapters  on 
Damascus,  its  inhabitants,  and  vicinity,  certainly  do  our  author 
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most  credit ;  and  will  greatly  interest^  as  vreU  as  instruct,  even 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Works: of  previiottB  travellers 
in  those  regions.  Had  the  narration  throughout  been  mAte^ur 
densed  by  the  omission  of  trifling  particulars;  by  greatev;  oom- 

Sactness  of  though  t«  and  by  greater  precision  of  sty  lei;  .kildiiad 
fr.  Buckingham  not  attempted  to  make  up  for  biswantofpre- 
Earatory  reading,  by  extracts  from  books,  either  in  erery.boay's 
ands  or  of  no  authority  on  the  points  in  illnstration.w'lwhieh 
they  are  quoted— this  volume  would  have  been  less  bulky  add  ex- 
pensive—-but  it  would  have  done  him  more  credit,  andpossesBed 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  a  standard  work.  Should  it  ceach  a 
second  edition,  the  grounds  of  /hut  objection  to  it  might  easily 
be  removed. 

'  We  shall  now  conclude  this  miscellaneous,  and  somewhat  de- 
sultory notice  of  the  body  of  the  work,  and  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Appendix.  This  consists,  as  the  title-page  states-/ of  ^  reply 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the  calumnies  6f  Mr*  WiUiam 
John  Bankes,  M.  P.  Of  the  article  in  the  Quartefly  Review, 
as  the  publisher  has  already  made  the  amende  legale,  we  cannot 
conscientiously*  say  honorable,  we  shall  only  observe,  in  general, 
that  it  is  as  weak  as  it  is  malignant ;  and  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  if  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  trusted  to  the  authority  of 
others,  it  could  not,  as  a  literary  criticism,  have  done  him  the 
smallest  possible  harm ;  but  must  have  caused  its  own  dissolu- 
tion, by  tne  rancour  of  the  poison  it  contained.  His  defence  of 
his  own  statements  is  complete  ;  he  fails  only  when  he  attempts 
to  defend  some  of  the  authorities,  on  which  he  had  incautiously 
reUed.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Buckingham, 
by  Mr.  Bankes,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  of  having  stolen 
from  him  all  that  is  valuable  in  his  book.  From  the  weight 
which  Mr.  Bankes's  station  formerly  gave  him,  and  from  the 
opportunity  which  he  commanded  of  calumniating  his  adversary 
under  the  masque  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  (for  it  was  he,  in 
truth,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  third  party,  sat  in  judgment 
upon  Mr.  Buckingham's  book,  in  that  journal),  these  accusations 
obtained  some  currency.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  for  Mr^ 
Buckingham  to  make  his  counter-statement ;  the  facts  he  de- 
tails, and  they  are  not  denied,  seem  to  have  amply  satisfied  all 
the  world,  that  Mr.  Baukes's  charges  were  wholly  unfounded, 
and  thoroughly  ridiculous.  So  absurd  are  they,  indeed,  that 
the  only  difficulty  we  have,  is  to  know  in  what  class  of  offenders 
to  place  his  accuser.  The  only  plea  which  Mr.  Bankes's  friends 
can  urge  in  palliation  of  his  conduct,  is  one  that  would  not  be 
very  flattering  to  his  intellect.     It  appears  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
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ham  had  the  ill  fortune  to  travel  six  or  seven  days^  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes^  in  Palestine ;  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  this  representative  of  the  university  for  so 
long  a  time  without  considerable  benefit.  But  even  tne  elec^ 
tors  of  Cambridge  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
advantage  which  the  traveller  derived  from  this  short  inter- 
course. No  sooner  did  Mr.  Bankes  hear^  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham designed  to  publish  a  book  of  travels,  than  he  instantly 
concluded,  that  everything  in  the  book  that  was  worth  pubUca- 
tion,  must  have  flowed  from  his  oracular  lips  during  the  memo- 
rable week  in  which  they  were  together,  and  that  if  they  con- 
tained any  thing  else  than  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  that  it 
ought  to  go  for  nothing.  Accordingly,  being  himself  in  Egypt,  he 
despatohes  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham  in  India,  by  me  first 
opportunity,  enjoining  the  latter  gentleman  to  abstain  from  any 
such  piratical  attempt,  as  that  of  publishing  his  own  travels  ; 
for  had  he  not  travelled  a  week  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  and 
did  not  all  the  world  know  Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  an  ignorant 
and  dishonest  knave?  On  the  same  day,  too,  he  writes  to 
his  father,  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  that  he  may  instantly 
lay  an  injunction  upon  all  the  booksellers  in  I^ndon,  to 
restrain  them  from  treating  with  the  man  who  had  travelled 
a  week  with  him,  for  his  travels  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  giving 
them  to  understend,  that  if  they  behaved  well,  they  should 
in  no  long  time  have  a  sight  of  tie  real  travels,  which  he  was 
at  present  concocting  in  his  generous  breast.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's books  have  been  before  the  world  some  time,  but 
the  real  travels  have  never  yet  made  their  appearance,  though 
the  injunction  was  written  so  long  since  as  1810.  As  the 
injunction  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  Mr.  Buckingham  from 
publishing  Mr.  Bankes's  travels,  Mr.  Bankes  then  tried  another 
method  oi  suppressing  them.  As  they  were  still  to  appear,  al- 
though he  had  publicly  challenged  them  for  his  own  (we  should 
have  thought  that  an  injunction  heavy  enough),  he  changes  his 
tacticg— ^-shps  on  the  guise  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  and  in 
that  capacity,  declares  the  travels  which  he  before  wanted  the 
world  to  believe  were  his,  to  be  a  parcel  of  vulgar  illiterate 
trash,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  work  of 
that  enlighten/^d  traveller,  Mr.  TF.  J.  Bankes,  whom  he,  in  a 
note>  eai!nestly  entreats  to  favour  the  world  with  an  account  of 
his  valuable  researches.  The  inconsistency  and  folly  of  all  this 
is  tsadty  heightened  by  the  malignity  which  marks  the  whole 
transaction.  The  conj^equences  to  Mr.  Buckingham  appear,  for 
a  time«  to  have  been,  seriously  distressing ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for .  ai  lingular  and  fortunate  accident^  by  which  one  of  Mr. 
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Bankes's  letten  had  been  preserved,  it  is  possible  that  the  aris- 
tocratic influence  and  authority  of  ih^  member  for  Cambridge, 
might  have  crushed  the  reputation  and  ruined  the  fortunes  of  an 
apparently  honest  and  excellent  individual,  whose  only  crimes 
appear  to  have  been,  superior  industry  and  activity,  and  inferior 
rank  and  wealth. 


END  OP   VOL.   IV. 
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